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[TThb  very  curious  and  interesting  notes  of  the  following  Journal,  con- 
tain some  important  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  most  eventful 
period  of  modem  Europe.  The  winter  of  1813-14  was  daily  pregnant 
with  unexpected  and  remarkable  events. 

The  Journal  forms  part  of  daily  notes  of  occurrences  passing  under 
the  author's  eye,  and  comprehends  such  accounts  and  observations  of 
others  as  seemed  worthy  of  record.  The  author  invariably  dis- 
tinguishes between  what  he  heard  and  what  he  saw  ;  and  in  noting 
information  on  the  authority  of  others  he  used  the  greatest  caution, 
sifting  and  collecting  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  The  French, 
in  their  love  of  display  and  indifference  to  accuracy,  and  in  their 
inordinate  vanity,  are  witnesses  not  to  be  relied  upon  without  the 
utmost  caution  and  examination. 

On  many  of  the  facts  here  detailed,  the  Paris  papers  preserved  a 
dead  silence,  and  narrated  many  in  precise  contradiction  to  the  truth. 
Several  of  the  notes  are  from  persons  of  high  diplomatic  authority, 
actors  in  the  great  scenes  described,  and  they  were  committed  -  to 
pi^er  at  the  time  of  communication. 

The  author  had  originally  no  view  to  the  publication  of  any  por- 
tkm:  the  Journal  was  kept  solely  for  his  own  amusement  and  reference 
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there  was  therefore  no  motive  for  mis-statement  or  mis-representation ; 
and  he  has  forborne  to  add  any  commentary  to  the  unvarnished  nar- 
rative. There  was  a  time  when  he  himself  performed  an  important 
part  in  the  drama  of  the  world;  but  he  is  now  a  silent^  though 
cheerful,  spectator.]] 

1814.  January. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  the  dreams  of  power,  security,  and 
reliance  on  the  omnipotence  of  their  arms,  which  the  French  had  so 
long  indulged,  vanished  before  their  increasing  dangers ;  and  applTehen- 
sion  that  the  invading  army  would  arrive  at  Paris  was  manifested  by 
severa]  of  the  inhabitants  packing  up  their  most  valuable  effects,  and 
sending  them  into  those  parts  of  France  where  it  was  least  probable  the 
enemy  would  penetrate.  While,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  villages,  farms,  and  country-houses  in  the  environs,  brought 
their  furniture  into  the  metropolis  for  greater  security.  Waggons  and 
carts  thus  laden  were  daily  seen  on  the  Boulevards  and  all  the  roads  to 
the  capital.  Even  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  Minister  of  Police,  sent  his 
daughters,  and  the  furniture  of  his  own  hotel  in  -the  Rue  Cerutti,  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse.  The  Parisians  of  every  class  of  society 
laid  in,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  circumstances,  stores  of  flour,  rice, 
vetches,  white  beans,  potatoes,  salt  pork,  red  herrings,  &c.  Salt  beef 
and  biscuit  are  unknown  at  Paris.  One  day  at  the  commencement  of 
February,  the  demand  for  potatoes  was  so  great  at  the  Marche  des 
Innocentes,  that  a  measure  (the  decalitre)  rose  from  the  usual  price  of 
six  sols  to  forty;  this  produced  a  considerable  supply  the  next  day, 
when  they  feU  to  the  usual  price. 

The  bakers  received  orders  from  the  police  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  flour. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  the  law  which  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in 
civil  cases  at  five  per  cent,  and  at  six  in  commercial  concerns,  was  sus- 
pended until  January  1,  1815;  and  in  the  interim,  every  one  was  at 
liberty  to  obtain  what  interest  he  could. 

However,  general  as  were  these  precautions,  yet  few  persons  would 
openly  acknowledge,  or  even  bring  themselves  to  believe,  that  the 
enemy  would  dare  to  attack  the  capital.  All  they  would  admit  was, 
that  it  might  be  so  surrounded  as  to  have  all  supplies  of  provisions  cut 
off. 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  government  to  "  Nationalise  the 
war"  the  greatest  indifference  was  evidently  felt  by  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  now  that  their  vanity  was  no  longer  gratified  by  conquest 
for  themselves  and  insult  to  others.  Every  artifice  was  resorted  to  by 
the  Police  to  arouse  the  slaves  of  its  power  from  this  apathy ;  one  of 
these  was  the  attempting  to  recal  to  the  minds  of  the  populace  (what 
they  had  been  for  years  labouring  to  destroy)  the  energy  they  had  mani- 
fested at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic.     Towards  effecting  this,  they 
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had  that  celebrated,  but  long  proscribed  air,  the  Marseillois  hymn,  set  on 
the  street  barrel  organs,  and  songs  in  praise  of  the  Emperor  adapted  to 
it,  which  were  sung  in  the  streets.  The  attempt  made  in  these  songs 
to  preserve  the  imperial  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  combine  the 
reTolutionary  slang,  was  most  ludicrous.  During  the  twelve  years  of 
my  residence  in  France,  I  never  had  heard  this  piece  of  music,  and  only 
once  (in  1803)  had  heard  ''  C^b  ira,"  which  was  in  passing  an  obscure 
wine  shop  near  the  Place  de  Greve. 

About  the  beginning  of  January,  some  one  in  conversation  with 
Talleyrand,  said  he  could  not  comprehend  what  was  going  on,  alluding 
to  the  confusion  which  it  was  then  known  reigned  in  every  branch  of 
the  government.  Talleyrand  replied  "  c'est  le  commencement  de  la  fin."* 

A  paper  was  stuck  at  the  base  of  the  column  which  supported  the 
statue  of  Napoleon  in  the  Place  Vendome,  on  it  was  written,  '*  Passes 
vite ;  il  va  tomber." 

M.  Paulze,  Auditor  of  the  Council  of  State,  was  on  a  mission  in  the 
Western  departments  of  France ;  in  January  he  received  directions  to 
superintend  the  arrangements  of  the  castles  at  Saumur  and  Angers  for 
the  reception  of  the  state  prisoners  then  confined  in  the  castle  of  Vin^ 
cennes  and  in  the  prison  of  Laforce ;  among  them  were  Palafox  and 
several  Spanish  and  Italian  ecclesiastics,  and  Messrs.  Latumierre  and 
Charette,  who  were  imprisoned  for  firing  at  M.  de'  Segur,  at  Tours. 

The  state  prisoners  were  removed  from  Paris  the  first  week  in  Fe- 
bruary. There  were  twelve  carriages  filled  with  them,  guarded  by  as 
many  Gens-d'armes.  They  were  seen  by  the  English  prisoners  then  at 
Blois  as  they  stopped  to  dine  in  that  city. 

Price  of  Stocks  Jan.  3rd,  5  per  cents,  50  francs,  50  centimes.  51  francs. 
Bank  actions  69O  francs. 

January  1. — The  allied  army  crossed  the  Ehine;  this  was  not 
officially  noticed  in  the  Moniteur  until  the  22d,  and  then  said  to  consist 
of  fifty  thousand  men. 

6. — The  passage  of  the  Rhine  was  announced  in  the  Journal  de 
r  Empire,  in  a  dispatch  which  atrived  from  the  Prefect  of  the  lloer, 
dated  Aix  la  Chapelle,  2  a.  m.,  saying  that  the  Allies  had  passed  the 


♦  Abb6  de  Pradt,  in  his  Reclt  Historique  sur  la  Restauration  de  la  Royaute  en 
France,  le  31  Mara  1814  (Paris  1816)  writes ;  "Every  where  was  seen  a  decided  spirit  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  present  domination.  All  coincided  in  this  desire  :  an  atmosphere 
of  conspiracy  hovered  over  the  whole  city ;  and  as  is  the  case  in  all  popular  conspiracies 
what  was  every  body's  secret  was  consequently  the  best  kept:  no  traitora,  and  though  so 
many  babblere  no  informers.  For  many  years  no  one  had  dared  to  sport  with  the  power 
of  Napoleto :  every  one  considered  himself  most  happy  when  he  supposed  himself 
unnoticed  or  forgotten :  now  every  one  gave  vent  to  the  most  hazardous  discussions  and 
perilous  forebodings :  all  said  this  will  not  contmue ;  the  cord  is  too  much  stretched, 
it  will  aoon  be  over.     This  was  the  text  and  finale  of  every  conversation  in  Paris, 

(P.  32.) 
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Rhine  on  the  Ist^  but  had  been  beaten^  and  lost  three  hundred  n^mh;  on 
the  dd  they  passed  at  Mulheim,  in  eleven  little  boats,  but  were  driven 
back  by  the  garrison  of  Cologne,  leaving  sixty  prisoners,  only  a  few 
were  soldiers,  the  rest  consisting  of  Landwehre,  and  even  children ;  the 
same  day  at  eleven  they  crossed  between  Weiss  and  RodenMrcher,  but 
were  repulsed. 

9. — The  imperial  decree  dated  the  8  th,  for  calling  out  the  national 
guard  inserted  in  the  Moniteur. 

11. — Journal  de  T Empire  publiished  a  letter  from  Cologne,  dated  the 
5th,  mentioning  an  attempt  of  the  Allies  to  pass  the  Rhine,  but  that  they 
were  driven  back  except  about  twenty  prisoners,  who  were  such  mise- 
riable  objects  as  to  excite  the  laughter  of  all  who  saw  them. 

14. — The  same  newspaper  inserted  a  letter  from  Langres,  admitting 
that  from  Mulhaus  to  Schelstadt  there  are  sixty  thousand  troops  of  the 
Allies. 

21. — Do.  that  the  Allies  had  left  several  important  fortified  places  in 
their  rear. 

23. — Sunday.  The  officers  of  the  National  Guard  received  orders  to 
attend  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  Salon  des  Marechaux ;  this 
saloon  is  a  square,  taking  up  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  of  the  centre 
tower,  and  receives  its  name  from  whole  length  portraits  of  the  mar- 
shals being  hung  round  it. 

Why  the  officers  were  thus  summoned  they  did  not  know :  nearly 
nine  hundred  attended,  all  in  hew  uniforms,  and  formed  on  each  side  of 
the  apartment.  The  Emperor  passed  through,  according. to  custom,  as 
he  went  to  mass  in  the  chapel,  and  was  saluted  with  the  cry  of 
Vive  r  Empereur.  On  his  return,  he  came  in  at  the  door  from  the  great 
staircase,  walked  round  the  room,  and  then  placed  himself  in  the  middle. 
At  this  moment  the  Empress  entered,  accompanied  by  the  Countess  de 
Montesquieu.  This  lady,  and  not  the  Empress,  as  was  said  in  some  of 
the  newspapers,  carried  the  King  of  Rome  in  her  arms.  The  family 
walked  round,  and  advancing  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  the 
Emperor,  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  said  .that  a-  part  of  the  territory  of 
France  was  invaded,  that  he  was  going  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  hoped,  with  God's  help  and  the  valour  of  those  troops,  to  drive 
the  enemy  beyond  the  frontiers.  Here,  taking  the  Empress  in  one  hand 
and  the  King  of  Rome  in  the  other,  he  continued,  *^  but  if  they  should 
approach  the  capital,  I  confide  to  the  courage  of  the  National  Guard, 
the  Empress,  and  the  King  of  Rome ;"  then  correcting  himself,  he  said, 
with  a  voice  of  emotion,  '^  my  wife  and  child." 

This  produced  the  wished  for  effect :  several  of  the  officers  stepped 
£rom  their  places  and  approached  nearer  to  him ;  a  considerable  number 
was  in  tears,  and  among  that  number  were  many  who  were  far  from 
being  admirers  or  willing  supporters  of  the  Imperial  government,  but 
who  were  in^pressed  by  the  scene. 
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next  day  the  whole  was  considered  as  a  theatrical  display^  got  up 
by  Bofiaparte. 

24. — I  saw  the  Emperor  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  standing 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries  reviewing  some  troops. 

25.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  Napoleon  quitted  Paris  jto  joift 
the  army. 

26. — At  eleven  at  night  he  arrived  at  Chalons-sur-Mame. 

27.— The  Emperor  fought  at  St.  Dizier. 

On  the  10th  of  January  an  order  from  the  Minister  of  War  had 
arrived  at  Verdun  to  transfer  the  English  prisoners  who  were  there  to 
Blois^  and  to  clear  Verdun  by  the  13th ;  but  in  seventeen  days  after  their 
arrival  at  Blois,  they  were  not  deemed  sufficiently  secure  from  the  allied 
army,  and  were  therefore  ordered  to  Gueret,  the  principal  town  of  the 
department  of  the  Creuse,  containing  three  thousand  three  hundred 
inhabitants.     The  first  detachment  left  Blois  on  the  17th  of  February. 

The  intended  removal  of  the  English  detenus  who  resided  in  Paris 
was  rumoured  aniong  them,  from  hints  at  the  war  office  about  the  20th 
of  January;  and  on  the  28th  and  following  days  circuhtr  letters  were 
seat  to  the  English  to  attend  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police :  on  presenting 
themselves  there,  their  permission  to  remain  at  Paris  was  taken  firom 
them  and  a  passport  delivered  to  go  to  Blois  or  Tours.  The  derks 
were  far  more  civil  than  they  had  been  on  similar  occasions ;  but  said 
there  were  to  be  no  exceptions ;  yet  the  day  of  departure  was  not,  as 
wto  usual  in-  such  cases,  spedfied ;  they  were  only  told  to  quit  the 
capital  as  soon  as  possible.  Many,  however,  subsequently  obtained  peiv 
mission  of  the  Minister  of  Police  to  remain.  At  the  particular  request  of 
the  Empress  Josephine,  I  was  among  the  number,  and  others  delayed 
their  departure  until  the  enemy  occupied  the  country  about  Orleans, 
which  rendered  it  impassable. 

Several  persons  received  orders  to  quit  Paris  who  had  hitherto 
remained  unmolested  when  similar  general  orders  had  been  issued. 

FEBRUARY. 

In  every  stage  of  the  ^revolution  the  newspapers  had  constandy  been 
the  organs  of  caliunny,  and  .the  persecutors  of  every  unfortunate  pro- 
script  ;  every  injury  had  constantly  been  vomited  forth  against  those 
whom  the  preceding  day  they  had  covered  with  eulogy ;  the  vile  flat- 
terers of  every  new  minister,  and  every  new  revolution ;  at  the  order, 
and  in  the  pay  of  tyranny,  they  obeyed  all  its  impulses,  and  celebrated 
its  most  shameful  epochas.  At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  ordi- 
nary censors  of  the  newspapers  not  being  deemed  by  government  suffi.- 
ciently  conversant  with  its  intentions  to  be  intrusted  with  the  revisal  of 
the  articles  on  politics  and  the  army  intended  foi*  insertion,  a  special 
commission  of  five  persons,  Etienne,  Pelline,  Jay,  Desrenauds,  and 
Tinot,  was  therefore  formed  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  francs  each 
montUy,  charged  with  the  fabrication  of  articles  calculated  to  exeits 
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the  passions  and  deceive  the  understandings  of  the  people.  The  hypo- 
crisy of  patriotism  has  been  one  of  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

General  Hullin,  the  Commandant  en  Chef  of  the  first  military 
division  of  France  (in  which  Paris  is  situated)  and  of  Paris,  who  from 
the  first  advances  of  the  Allies  in  France  had  been  much  dejected, 
apprehensive  that  all  was  over  with  the  existing  government,  was  fear- 
ful of  trusting  the  National  Guards  with  arms.  To  prevent  their  being 
armed,  he  industriously  collected  all  the  muskets  he  was  able  to  discover, 
and  muskets  were  at  this  time  with  great  difficulty  procured  even  for 
the  regular  army ;  such  had  been  the  losses  and  destruction  of  the  last 
campaign.  Marshal  Moncey,  Duke  of  Conegliano,  Major  General  of 
the  National  Guard,  sent  for  General  Hullin,  and  ordered  him  to 
deliver  up  these  arms.  At  first  he  denied  having  any,  and,  after  all, 
evaded  the  surrender.  Even  to  the  last  the  National  Guard  were  only 
armed  with  fowling  pieces. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  accustomed  to  entertain  evening  whist  parties ; 
these  he  now  relinquished,  lest  he  should  incur  the  suspicion  of  their 
being  made  subservient  to  political  purposes. 

The  manifested  public  opinion  underwent  a  total  change  after  the 
4th  of  February,  when  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Brienne  transpired. 
The  approach  of  the  allied  army  was  then  known,  and  it  was  even 
expected  at  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  days.  To  have  doubted 
this,  or  the  inability  to  resist  them  would  have  made  a  person  suspected 
of  being  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  and  all  seemed  ready  to  humble  himself 
before  the  approaching  enemy.  A  greater  number  of  persons  than 
usual  visited  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  the 
pictur^^,  not  doubting  that  the  Allies  would  imitate  the  example  of  the 
French,  and  carry  them  all  away.  A  considerable  number  of  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Paris  employed  carpenters,  joiners,  and  masons, 
in  making  hiding  places  for  their  plate,  money,  and  portable  articles. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  news  arrive  of  the  battle  of  Champ-aubert,  and  a 
column  of  prisoners  was  exhibited  to  the  versatijb  and  sanguine  Parisians, 
than  a  paroxysm  of  confidence  was  excite<l,  and  the  universal  cry  was, 
that  '^  not  one  of  these  insolent  invaders  would  recross  the  Rhine." 

M.  Denon,  under  whose  direction  the  government  medals  were  struck, 
was  anxiously  waiting  for  some  event  to  commemorate ;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  battle  of  Champ-aubert  afforded  a  pretence  for  exultation,  than 
he  ordered  a  meda>  to  be  executed  to  commemorate  the' state  of  France 
at  that  moment.  On  the  obverse  was  the  head  of  Napoleon ;  on  the 
reverse  an  eagle  erect,  having  a  most  ridiculous  Bobadil  air ;  above  his 
head  a  star,  his  claws  on  a  thunderbolt,  on  one  side  the  sign  Pisces ;  on 
the  other  a  small  figure  of  victory  flying  with  a  wreath  in  her  hand. 
The  legend  pevribr.  mdcccxiv.  This  was  the  only  medallic  record  of 
this  memorable  campaign. 
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Fdbruary  1. — Pallisadoes  before  the  fifty-two  barriers  or  gates  of 
Paris  began  to  be  erected;  for  the  construction  of  which  the  finest  and 
largest  trees  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  were  felled. 

The  Oriflame,  an  opera  in  one  act,  produced  by  order  of  Government 
to  excite  popular  effect  against  the  invasion^  was  brought  out  at  the 
Great  Opera  this  evening. 

Price  of  Stocks  this  day  5  per  cents  51  francs;  Bank  actions  69 
francs. 

About  the  5th,  the  passport  office  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police  was 
daily  thronged  with  ladies,  who,  fearing  the  arrival  of  the  enemy, 
hastened  to  quit  Paris,  with  their  children,  and  take  refuge  in  Nor- 
mandy, Touraine,  and  the  western  parts  of  France.  Thirteen  hundred 
passports  were  delivered  in  one  day. 

Numbers  pledged  their  effects  at  Mont  de  Piete  as  a  security  from  their 
being  losers  should  Paris  be  pillaged.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  motive  for 
pledging,  from  the  15th,  however  valuable  the  article  offered,  only  20 
francs  was  lent  upon  it.  The  estimated  value  was  however  inserted  in 
the  duplicate,  that  \S.  accidentally  lost  the  real  value  might  be  returned. 

10. — ^Bills  stuck  up  about  Paris,  containing  an  invitation  from  the 
Prefect  of  the  departments  of  the  Seine  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to 
frimish  the  hospitals  with  six  thousand  bedsteads,  eight  thousand  straw- 
inattrasses,  seven  thousand  mattrasses,  six  thousand  bolsters,  eighteen 
thousand  Sheets,  eight  thousand  blankets,  twenty-four  thousand  shirts, 
twelve  thousand  caps,  half  a  pound  of  lint,  and  one  pound  of  linen  rags 
with  each  bed,  and  money  to  purchase  cooking  vessels.  This  was  soli- 
cited for  the  newly  established  military  hospitals,  accompanied  with  a 
threat  that  if  not  complied  with  the  sick  would  be  quartered  upon  the 
inhabitants. 

But  previous  to  this  notice,  most  of  the  females  in  the  higher  and 
middling  classes  employed  their  leisure  minutes  in  the  tedious  process  of 
unravelling  rag  to  make  lint  for  the  wounded,  woven  lint  being  unknown 
in  France.  This  was  the  evening  occupation  at  almost  all  the  houses  I 
frequented,  and  I  saw  at  Malmaison  the  Empress  Josephine  herself  set 
the  example,  and  all  her  ladies  in  her  drawing  room  thus  emplo3ring 
the  evening. 

The  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  gave  orders  to  es- 
tablish an  hospital,  pro  tempore,  in  the  newly  constructed  and  not  yet 
finished  slaughter  houses  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  Roehehouard,  and  that  in 
the  Rue  Pepiniere.  The  clerk  of  the  works,  Clochard,  instantly  visited 
the  place  to  make  the  arrangements.  Beds  were  aocordingly  placed  in  the 
ox  stables,  slaughter  houses,  and  in  those  for  the  sheep  and  in  the  cart 
houses ;  glass  windows  were  put  in  the  place  of  the  luffer  boards. 

One  of  the  slaughter  houses  was  converted  into  a  kitchen  and  a  Ti- 

nnerie  (a  place  for  preparing  infusions  of  herbs,  &c.)     A  room  in  the 

upper  story  was  set  apart  for  the  soldiers'  knapsacks ;  a  pharmacy  was 

,         established;  the  offices  of  the  clerks  were  fitted  up  for  officers*  bed  rooms 
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THese  worbB  were  begun  on  the  10th>  and>  on  the  18th,  twelve  hundred 
Wounded  Freneh  were  placed  thane. 

All  the  disgusting  imagery  of  war  was  now  displayed  within  the 
walls  of  the  capitaL  In  consequence  of  the  military  hospitals  being 
found  insufficient  to  receive  the  immenffi  numbers  of  sick  and  wounded 
which  continued  to  arrive,  either  from  the  army,  or  from  the  evacuation 
of  the  military  hospitals  on  the  frontiers,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Allies ;  the  patients  w^re  driven  from  the  town  hospitals,  and  replaced 
by  those  from  the  army ;  while  those  thus  driven  out  were  obliged  to 
return  to  their  small  and  crowded  homes  in  the  populous  faubourgs,  thus 
spreading  contagion  in  these  abodes  of  wretchedness. 

The  Salpetri^re  was  the  asylum  for  indigent,  aged,  infirm,  and  insane 
females ;  these  miserable  objects  were  driven  from  the  wards  they  inha- 
bited, and  forced  into  the  workshops  of  that  extensive  establishment,  and 
the  wards  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded  military.  From  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  end  of  March,  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine 
were  brought  into  this  hospital  from  the  army.  The  greater  number  of 
these  labouring  under  typhus  and  chronic  diarrhoea,  resulting  from  bad, 
or  rather  the  almost  total  want  of,  nourishment.  Such  was  the  confusion 
in  the  administration  of  the  hospital,  that  there  was  no  wood  for  fuel,  or 
even  charcoal  for  heating  the  tisanes,  which  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather  were  frozen.  The  broken  windows  remained  so ;  this,  though- 
it  saved  those  attacked  with  fever,  killed  the  pulmonary  patients.  Num- 
bers of  raw  conscripts  died  of  a  pulmonary  consumption,  before,  they  had 
been  a  month  on  march,  and  without  having  received  any  medical  assist- 
ance. Contagion  reigned  to  such  a  degree  in  the  Salpetriere,  that  out  of - 
six  physicians  and  surgeons  who  attended  there  three  died,  and  Dr. 
Esparon,  from  whom  I  received  this  information,  attributed  his  pre- 
servation to  taking  an  additional  quantity  of  strong  coffee.  AU  those 
who  sorted  the  dead  soldiers'  clothes  died ;  as  did  also  the  man  who 
fumigated  the  wards  with  chlorine.  The  wool  of  the  mattrasses  was 
neglected  to  be  washed ;  this  also  contributed  to  propagate  the  contagion, 
which  was  so  much  dreaded,  that  the  drivers  of  the  cabriolets  and  fiacres 
could  not  be  induced  to  approach  the  hospital  with  a^e« 

There  were,  at  this  time,  from  eighteen  to^tWenty  thousand  sick  and 
wounded  fVom  the  army  in  Paris. 

11. — The  National  Guard  began  their  service  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  at  all  the  barriers;  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  cannon 
announced  the  victoi^  at  Champ-aubert,  the  bulletin  of  which  was 
afterwards  read  at  the  theatres. 

12v— King  Joseph  Bonaparte  reviewed  the  Grenadiers  of  the  National 
Guard  for  the  first  time  since  their  being  called  out,  in  the  court  yard 
of  the  Tuileries.  On  this  occasion,  the  little  King  of  Rome  was  dressed 
up  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard. 

I  was  this  day  at  the  Theatre  de  I'Opera  Comique,  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  Bayard  a  Meziers— a  piece  written  by  order  of  the  police  to 
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exdte  piililic  gpirit.  It  was  got  up  and  announced  for  representation  ten 
days  sooner^  biit^  on  account  of  the  advance  of  the  Allies,  Gavandan,  the 
actor^  waited  on  the  Minister  of  Police^  to  know  if  it  should  appesgr ; 
the  Minister  replied^  ^  ce  n'est  pas  le  moment."  On  the  5th^  a  para^ 
graph  was  inserted  in  the  Jbumal  de  Paris^  saying  that  Bayard  a  Meziera^ 
whidi  was  intended  to  have  been  performed  that  day^  was  postponed  on 
account  of  the  indisposition  of  the  three  principal  performers.  On  the 
first  successes  of  the  French  arms  it  was  brought  out^  and  received  with 
great  applause. 

16. — -The  arrival  of  General  Alsufief,  who  had  been  taken  on  the  lOth 
at  Champ-aubert^  was  announced  previously  in  the  newspapers  to  take 
place  this  day.  He  entered  Paris  by  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin.  At  half 
past  twelve,  I  saw  him  on  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  accompanied 
by  Prince  Pottaroski  and  Colonel  Reiden.  They  were  on  horseback  ip  an 
imdress,  with  travelling  caps ;  one  had  an  order  round  his  neck*  Si?: 
gens  d'armes^  with  drawn  swords^  conducted  them  by  so  slow  a  pace  that 
more  than  an  hour  was  employed  in  going  from  the  barrier  of  Pantin  to 
the  Etat  Major  in  the  Place  Vendome.  The  spectator  near  me  gazed 
on  them  in  ^ence,  and  seemed  ashamed  of  this  att^pt  to  humiliate 
officers  of  their  rank ;  and  some  few  expressed  their  fears  least  the 
£mperor  of  Russia  should  retaliate  such  an  insult.  But  in  the  Rue 
Napoleon  and  in  the  Plac^l'Vendome,  some  miscreants,  who  were  sus« 
pected  of  being  hired  for  flie  purpose,  hooted  them^  and,  pointing  to  the 
bronze  column,  cried,  Vive  la  Colonne,  alluding  to  the  report  sprelul  by 
the  government  of  its  being  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to  destroy  aU 
nionuments  of  art  and  trophies  of  victory. 

17.— The  National  Guard  was  under  ainns  at  the  barrier  of  Pantin^, 
before  eight  in  the  morning,  to  receive  the  prisoners  taken  at  Champ- 
aubert.  The  Boulevards  were  thronged  by  two  o'clock.  At  four,  a 
coiumn  of  about  five  thousand  Russians  and  Germans  was  paraded  alon^ 
the  Boulevards,  preceded  by  French  drum6;(.'and  gens  d'armes  on  horse* 
back,  and  gpiarded  on  each  side  by  a  file  of  National  Guards,  who  had 
now,  for  the  first  time,  been  seen  on  duty.  The  papers  had  boosted  that 
there  would  be  fifteeti  thousand.  This  show,  like  the  indecent  display 
of  yesterday,  was  received^m  a  very  different  manner  by  the  people,  from 
what  the  government  intended  or  expected.  The  multitude  assembled 
to  see  them  pass  evinced  the  greatest  pity ;  and  money  and  whatever 
eatables  could  at  the  instant  be  procured  were  freely  bestowed  by  even, 
the  poorest  persons.  Those  who  passed  on  the  18th  were  still  better 
treated,  as  the  people  had  time  to  provide  for  them.  On  bpth  days  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bread  was  thrown  firom  the  windows,  in  the 
Rue  Nap(deon.  Mademoiselle  Bburgain,  the  celebrated  actress  of  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais,  manifested  her  gratitude  for  the  liberality  she  had 
received  in  Russia,  by  being  on  the  Boulevards  with  her  carriage  full  of 
famaonB    which    she  distributed.      Mademoiselle   Regnault,  ei  t^ 
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Theatre  de  I'Opera  Comique,  did  the  same,  as  her  friend  Boyeldieu  the 
composer  had  heen  greatly  patronized  in  Russia. 

The  officers,  whose  melancholy  dignity  excited  universal  admiration, 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  ^dmost  all  the  men  were  clothed 
in  long  loose  coarse  hrown  great  coats,  with  the  number  of  the  regiment 
on  their  shoulders.  The  Russians  wore  boots  of  Russia  leather,  the  new 
and  powerful  odour  of  which  the  Parisians  believed  emanated  from  the 
Russians  themselves.  Some  had  cloth  caps,  none  had  hats ;  but  nearly 
all  were  without  any  covering  on  their  heads.  Some  few  had  preserved 
their  knapsacks  and  camp  kettles.  Several  were  wounded  and  covered 
with  blood,  dried  upon  them,  which  shone,  and  was  as  black  as  jet.  The 
Russians  were  of  very  dark  brown  complexions,  and  their  hair  was  cut 
quite  close  to  the  head.  I  saw  two  women  among  them.  The  column 
took  twenty-seven  minutes  passing.  They  had  come  that  morning  from 
Claye,  Villeparisis,  Livry,  and  the  smaller  villages  of  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  a  general  rendezvous  for  these  divisions  was  at  Pantin,  from 
whence  they  marched  in  one  column  to  Versailles,  where  they  slept : 
they  arrived  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  and  were  shut  up  in  the 
Ecuries  du  Roi,-.a  large  building  on  entering  the  Place  d*Arms,  not 
having  had  any  thing  to  eat  the  whole  day,  nor  until  the  next  morning. 
After  which  they  continued  their  route ;  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  they 
passed  through  St.  Cyr  on  their  way  to  the  western  part  of  France. 

There  was  a  rumour  that  many  in  this  display  of  prisoners  had  been 
taken  long  anterior  to  the  battle  of  Champ-aubert ;  it  certainly  manifested 
to  the  government  that  the  people  of  Paris  had  no  animosity  agaiiist  the 
Allies,  notwithstanding  all  their  endeavours  to  excite  it.  Indeed,  much 
of  the  humanity  shown  by  the  better  classes  was  systematic ;  intended 
to  show  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

The  newspapers  asserted  that  seven  thousand  of  those  who  passed 
through  on  the  18th  were  Austrians,  taken  at  Nangis  on  the  l6'th,  and 
that  they  entered  Paris  by  the  barrier  of  Charenton.  Some  prisoners, 
indeed,  were  brought  in  by  that  barrier,  but  no  Austrians  were  among 
them,  and  the  head  of  the  column  which  arrived  by  the  barrier  of  Pantin 
halted  in  the  Champs  Elysees  for  these  to  copae  up.  The  whole  column, 
in  which  there  might  be  six  thousand,  went  to  Versailles.  The  Parisians 
classed  them  under  the  term  Cossacks,  though  there  was  not  a  single 
Cossack  among  them.  Some  of  the  Germans,  on  hearing  this  epithet  in 
almost  every  mouth,  exclaimed,  neitiy  nein. 

20. — A  paragraph  in  the  Journal  de  TEmpire  announced  that  a  girls' 
boarding  school  had  given  two  cotton  nightcaps  to  the  Mairie  of  the  third 
arrondissement ;  such  was  the  real  paupity  of  patriotic  feeling  that  the 
trifling  display  of  it  in  the  gift  of  two  cotton  night  caps  was  considered 
worthy  of  record. 

Immense  packing-cases  fijll  of  stamped  paper  had  continued  arriving 
for  some  week^  from  Holland  and  those  parts  of  Germany  which  had 
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been  re-conquered,  and  from  the  departments  of  France  invaded  by  tbe 
Allies.  The  different  receivers  general  and  distributors  of  stamps 
hastily  tumbled  the  contents  into  packing  cases,  without  order,  or  even 
care.  Thus  was  every  depaitoient  of  the  government  in  disorder  and 
confusion. 

26.-^An  extraordinary  sitting  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  receive  the  deputations  from  the  numerous  towns 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Allies.  A  series  of  official  articles  sub- 
sequently appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  copied  into  the  other  journals, 
portraying  the  horrors  of  the  invasion,  the  humiliations  they  suffered^ 
and  which  they  threatened  to  visit  on  the  Parisians,  with  accounts  of 
robberies,  piUage,  massacre,  fires,  rapes ;  and  their  intention  that  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary  was  to  fight  their  bloody  march  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  carry  away  its  works  of  art  to  adorn  their  capitals, 
and  its  female  beauty  to  people  their  frightful  deserts.  These  diatribes 
invariably  ended  in  a  national  appeal  to  rally  round  the  Emperor,  the 
cause  of  all  their  former  glory  and  greatness. 

Where  Bemadotte,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Swedeja^^  could  be  was  a 
question  which  excited  considerable  interest  among  the  ancient  nobility, 
and  very  great  curiosity  among  all  ranks  of  people,  whatever  were  their 
political  sentiments.  It  was  deemed  highly  probable  that  he  had  crossed 
the  Rhine,  had  joined  the  allied  army,  and  was  then  engaged  in  com- 
bating Napoleon ;  but,  notwithstanding  he  was  the  general  subject  of 
inquiry,  still  his  real  situation  did  not  transpire.  On  the  12th  of 
February,  Bemadotte  was  at  Cologne ;  from  his  head  quarters  there,  on 
that  day,  he  published  a  proclamation  to  the  French  people,  in  which  he 
says^  that  the  Sovereigns  did  not  form  their  alliance  to  make  war  upon 
the  nation,  but  to  force  the  government  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  other  states.  He  in  no  way  alludes  to  the  Bourbons.  This  procla- 
mation never  reached  Paris.  The  hopes  of  the  Royalists  on  the  Crown 
Prince  were  founded  on  M.  Alexis  de  Noailles,  who  sought  refuge  in 
Sweden,  being  appointed  his  Aide  de  Camp.  M.  de  Noailles  was  nephew 
of  the  Prince  de  Poix,  and  the  Duchess  de  Duras,  and  related  or  allied 
to  most  of  the  ancient  nobility.  He  had  been  imprisoned  at  La  Force 
by  Napoleon. 

A  proclamation  pretending  to  be  from  the  Crown  Prince  was  secretly 
handed  about  at  Paris,  inviting  the  French  to  enter  under  the  dominion 
of  their  ancient  princes.  The  Royalists  were  so  far  the  dupes  of  this 
prodamation,  that  in  one  of  their  secret  meetings  they  deputed  two 
persons  to  endeavour  to  gain  access  to  him.  Messrs.  de  Gain-Mon- 
taignac  and  Vinchon  de  Quement  quitted  Paris  for  that  purpose  on  the 
pth  of  March ;  on  the  12th,  evening,  they  arrived  at  La  Fere,  and  had 
an  interview  with  General  Bulow,  who, .  to  their  utter  astonishment, 
informed  them  that  the  Crown  Prince,  so  far  from  being  at  Laon,  as  was 
believed  in  Paris,  was  at  Liege,  and  from  whence  he  did  not  appear 
inclined  to  advance.     The  next  day  they  obtained  an  interview  with 
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General  Gneis^neau^  who  i^lvised  tluem  to  address  themselves  to  the 
Emp&toT  of  Russia. 

MARCH. 

Coloured. prints  representing  grim-looking  monsters  in  uncouth  dresses 
(for  which  the  artists  had  no  other  authority  than  their  own  fancy),  and 
ill  the  act  ci  committing  every  excess,  entitled,  '^  Cossacks,"  were 
Qsi^sed  for  sale  at  all  the  print  and  hook  stalls  in  Paris. 

Twice  this  month  I  saw  a.siiperior  officer,  recently  wounded,  home  in 
9  litter  hy  infantry,  and  escorted  hy  cavalry  along  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens. 

8. — On  entering  Paris,  by  the  Versailles  road,  at  the  barrier  de« 
Bons*homme^  this  evening  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  a  sentinel 
of  the  line  stopped  me,  and  said  I  must  go  into  the  corps  de  garde,  and 
show  mj^' papiers :"  on  my  instantly  acquiescing  in  the  unusual  order, 
and  putting  my  hand  to  my  side  pocket,  the  officer  of  the  National  Guard 
said,  '^  cela  suffit,"  and  I  passed  on ;  and  not  having  spoke  a  word,  my  being 
an  Englishman  was  unsuspected.  Between  the  barrier  and  the  bridge 
were  a  second  remge  of  palisades,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  sentinel. 

15. — This  evening  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  I  saw  about  thirty 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  lying  in  the  street  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rue 
Rochchouard.  They  l^d  been  brought  from  Brie  in  carts;  and,  on 
arriving  at  the  hospital  at  the  top  of  the  street^  were  refused  admittance 
for  want  of  room ;  the  country  people  who  had  been  put  in  requisition 
to  convey  them  to  Paris,  brought  them  to  this  spot,  turned  them  out  of 
their  carts,  and  there  left  them.  The  inhabitants,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly the  poorer  class,  were  very  humane,  administering  every  succour 
in  their  p9wer,  and  receiving  them  into  their  houses  and  rooms. 

This  had' been  done  several  previous  evenings  ;  the  next  morning  the 
poor  feUows  were  taken  to  different  hospitals  in  Paris. 

The  distant  roaring  of  artillery  of  the  engaged  armies  having  more 
than  once  been  heard  at  Paris,  .every  sound  of  cannon  near  the  capital 
excited  alarm.  With  a  view  of  preventing  this,  and  probably  that  all 
such  sounds  should  be  attributed  to  one  cause,  it  was  announced  on  the 
S6th,  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  artillerymen  of  the  line  and  the 
National  Guard  would  daily  practise  with  artiQery  at  Vincennes. 
.  A  considerable  number  of  the  workmen  out  of  employ  daily  loitered 
on  the  Boulevards  about  the  Porte  Stw  Martin,  as  it  was.  by  this  road  that 
waggons  and  carts  laden  with  the  wounded  French,  and  detachments  of 
prisoners  arrived.  The  passing  of  couriers  to  and  from  the  army,  the 
departure  of  reinforcements  for  the.  army,  almost  every  hour,  produced 
some  fresh  object  to  gratify  or  excite  curiosity.  Trifling  as  this  circum- 
stance may  appear,  yet  it  proved  that  the  police  were  conciliating  the 
lower  orders;  for  assemblies  of  this  kind  I  had  never  before  witnessed 
in  Paris ;  nor,  indeed,  had  they  been  permitted  for  many  years^  however 
insignificant  the  persons  or  harmless  the  motives  which  induced  dian 
to  remain  together.     Yet  from  the  beginning  of  March  they  were 
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tolerated^  and  tlieir  numbers  increased  until  the  ^6'th ;  but,  on  that  day, 
as  soon  as  groupes  were  formed^  the  National  Guard  ordered  them  t^ 
separate,  and  the  people,  having  assembled  merely  to  occupy  their  idle 
hours,  immediately  obeyed. 

In  France,  taxes  are  paid  monthly,  if  otherwise  it  is  in  consequence  of  a 
private  arrangement  with  the  collector.  During  the  month  of  February, 
the  receipt  of  taxes  suffered  little  diminution  in  the  mean  daily  receipt, 
which  for  the  city  of  Paris  is  seventy  thousand  francs;  the  whole 
annual  receipt  being  twenty-five  millions  of  francs.  But,  during  the 
month  of  March,  not  more  than  from  two  to  three  hundred  francs  per 
diem  coidd  be  obtained. 

Every  class  of  persons  showed  the  greatest  reluctance  to  part  with 
their  money.  Few  workmen  or  artisans  were  employed,  and  those  few 
cdold  not  obtain  their  wages.  So  great  was  the  stagnation  of  trade,  that 
^opkeepers  were  eager  to  sell  their  goods  considerably  under  prime 
4soeL  Money  became  so  scarce,  that  many  persons  werc  obliged  to  send 
their  forks  and  spoons  to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  There  was  a  premium 
of  forty  francs  for  fifty  pieces  of  twenty  francs  in  gold ;  all  being 
-desirous  of  hoarding. 

26. — ^The  5  per  Cents.  46  f.  35  c.    Bank  actions  625  f. 

Sunday  27* — I  was  present  at  a  review  of  the  Parisian  National 
Guards  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in  the  Court  Yard  of  the  Tuileries. 
About  twelve  thousand  were  completely  armed,  and  in  new  unifiMms.  A 
few  who  had  not  equipped  themselves,  were  armed  with  a  pike  only, 
with  a  tricolor  pennon  hanging  to  it.  There  were  also  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  of  the  line,  and  a  considerable  train  of  artil- 
lery, of  which  several  pieces  were  worked  by  the  polytechnic  schol&rs. 
Hie  troops  were  under  arms  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  review 
ccmtinued  until  three.  The  court  yard  of  the  Tuileries,  and  Place 
Carousel,  Quai  du  Louvre,  Place  Vendome,  Rue  Castiglione,  and  that  of 
Rivoli  were  entirely  fiUed  with  troops'  which  successively  defiled  before 
the  '*  Roi  Joseph." 

The  day  was  very  fine,  and  the  environs  of  the  palace  were  crowded 
with  spectators,  who  all  exulted  at  the  sight  of  so  many  new  uniforms, 
and  expressed  their  wishes  that  the  enemy  could  only  beh(dd  them — 
little  doubting  but  that  the  terror  of  the  Allies  would  equal  the  self 
admiration  of  the  French.  Where  the  AUies  were,  all  were  totally 
ignorant ;  and  they  little  thought  they  were  at  that  hour  crossing  the 
Marne  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Paris. 

At  night,  however,  the  flying .  French  troops  announced  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Claye,  Villeparisis,  Bondi,  &c.  that  the  enemy  were  closely  in 
pursuit  of  them. 

The  bead  quarters  of  the  Sovereigns  was  at  Coulomiers,  and  Blucher's 
«t  La  Ferte  SQr  Jouarre. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  corps  of  Yorke  and  Kle'ist  began  to 
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cross  the  Mame  at  Triport,  three  miles  ahove  Meaux^  by  a  bridge  which 
General  Mufflin  threw  over  the  Mame;  and  at  Germignj  I'Evesque, 
one  mile  higher  up  the  river.  A  trifling  resistance  was  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  General  Mufflin  told  me  there  was  a  smart  a£^  at 
Triport.  About  nine  in  the  evemng'  some  French  cavalry  galloped 
through  Meauxy  evidently  routed^  but  gave  no  warning  to  the  inhabitants 
4  ci  the  enemy's  approacl)i. 

During  the  nighty  a.  cannonading  was  heard  at  Meaux :  the  Allies 
entered  the  city  between  twelve  and  one  in  the  mornings  and  about 
three  in  the  morning  of  the  28th^  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  thrown 
into  the  greatest  alarm  by  a  tremendous  explosion  of  the  French  powder 
magazine^  situated  at  the  Paris  entrance  ($  Meaux.  This  was  done  without 
the  inhabitants  being  previously  apprised.  Several  adjacent  houses  were 
thrown  down  by  the  conciission,  and  most  of  the  windows  in  the  city 
broken^  but  no  lives  lost.  A  large  house>  which  had  formerly  been  aii 
inn^  was  at  the  beginning  of  March  converted  into  this  powder  magazine. 
Early  on  the  preceding  day  the  French  began  to  remove  the  powder  in 
boats  down  the  Marne,  but  the  rapid  approach  of  the  allied  army  pre- 
vented its  being  entirely  carried  away  ;  they  therefore  blew  it  up  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  their  hands.  The  advanced  guard  arrived  at  Livry, 
at  nine  in  the  evening,  harassed  by  the  Cossacks,  by  one  of  whom  a 
French  lancer  was  dreadfully  wounded  at  eleven  o'clock,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  village,  which  is  at  the  ninth  borne,  or  thousand  toise  stone 
Gmm  Notredame  at  Paris,  equal  to  eleven  and  one-quarter  English  n:iiles. 

28. — In  the  Journal  de  Paris,  this  day,  under  the  head  of  '^  Paris," 
"  King  Joseph  passed  in  review  yesterday  fifteen  thousand  troops  of  the 
line,  imperial  guard,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  and  twenty  thousand  National 
Guards  of  Paris,  with  their  artillery.  The  troops  depart  for  the  army 
au  premier  jour." 

In  the  Moniteur,  dated  Paris,  the  27th. 

NOUVELLES  DES  ARMe'eS. 

"  Bulevent,  25  Mars  1814. 

"  Le  quartier  general  de  TEmpereur  est  icL  L'armee  fTan9aise  occupe 
Chaumont,  Brienne.  EUe  est  en  communication  avec  Troyes  et  ses 
patrouilles  vont  jusqu'a  Langres.  Du  tout  cote  on  remene  des  prisonniers. 
La  sante  de  S.  M.  est  tres-bonne." 

Price  of  Stocks  this  day — 5  per  cents.  45  f.  50  c.;  45  f.  75  c.;  Bank 
actions,  555,  565. 

Before  day-break  the  terrified  population  of  the  country  between 
Meaux  and  Paris  came  pouring  into  the  capital  with  their  aged,  infirm, 
children,  cats,  dogs,  live-stock,  com,  hay,  and  household  goods  of  every 
description.  The  .Boulevards  were  crowded  with  waggons,  carts,  and 
carriages  thus  laden,  to  which  their  cattle  were  tied,  and  surrounded 
by  women  on  foot.  The  distress  of  these  poor  refugees  was  augmented 
by  being  forced  to  pay  the  octroi  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  for  which  many 
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were  obliged  to  sell  part  of  their  stock  at  tlie  barriers,  to  obtain  wHat 
they  hoped  Would  be  security  for  the  rest,  the  right  of  taking  it  within 
walls;  thus  displaying  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  a  picture  of  the  effects 
of  war,  far  difierent  from  that  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon.  According  to  general  report,  the  Cossacks,  a  term  by  which  all  the 
allied  troops  were  designated,  had  burned  Meaux,  and  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing without  interruption :  yet  all  this  had  little  effect  on  the  starving  i^ 
Parisians,  whom  the  country  people  reviled  for  apathy  and  cowardice,  in 
not  rising  to  repelthe  enemy.  I  went  up  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.'Martiny 
at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon ;  the  peasantry  still  arriving  in  v^urt; 
numbers,  who  reported,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  there  had  been  a  sharp 
action  at  Claye,  a  village  fifteen^  hornes*  from  Paris,  but  of  the  result 
1  cotdd  obtain  no  account.  Near  the  church  of  St.  Laurent,  I  met 
about  fifty  prisoners  taken  in  that  affair;  some  were  sinking  with  toil 
and  loss  of  blood,  their  unbound  wounds  were  still  bleeding,  being  but  one 
small  cart  for  aU  the  wounded.  All  the  country  people  I  now  que*-" 
tioned  agreed,  that  the  enemy  were  at  Claye,  where  an  action  had  taken 
place,  but  still  no  result ;  some  said  they  had  advanced  to  Villeparisis 
(which  was  the  fact) ;  others>  that  they  were  driven  back ;  some,  that 
there  were  forty  thousand ;  others,  only  twenty  thousand ;  and  some 
averred  that  they  did  not  exceed  six  thousand.  I  went  out  of  Paris  by 
the  barrier  of,  Pantin,  which  every  one  was  now  allowed  to  do,  without 
being  subjected  to  examination  of  passports  or  cartes  de  surete,  as  had 
been  the  case  for  some  days  previously ;  few  profited  by  this,  and  still 
fewer  had  curiosity  sufficient  to  urge  them  to  proceed  above  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  All  soldiers  who  attempted  to  enter  the  barriers  were  put  under 
arrest.  I  saw  about  forty  of  these  lying  on  the  ground  near  the  barrier 
under  guard  awaiting  to  be  conducted  to  the  Etat  Major.  Within  the 
palisades  were  two  small  field  pieces  and  some  polytechnic  scholars  on 
duty  by  them.  By  the  sides  of  the  road  to  Pantin  and  Bondi  were  the 
French  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillerymen,  with  cannon,  &c.  Tum- 
brels, reposing;  several  had  lighted  fires  and  were  cooking,  and  all 
waiting  for  orders,  having  had  rendezvous  given  them  here  after  the 
s^air  at  noon,  which  some  said  had  lasted  until  near  two  o'clock ;  others, 
that  it  was  over  at  half  after  twelve.  That  they  had  been  repulsed  and 
dispersed  was  evident.  Among  them  I  observed  some  of  the  cavalry  I 
had  seen  reviewed  the  day  before. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Cafe  Lecuy,  and  there  met  Gautherot, 
the  historical  painter,  and  Lenard,  who  had  been  that  morning  as  far  as 
Villeparisis,  and  had  witnessed  the  retreat  of .  the  French,  and  seen  the 
Allies  masters  of  the  heights  above  that  village,  which  is  at  only  twelve 
bomes  from  the  capital  (fifteen  miles),  and  ^wly  advancing.  General 
Muffin  told  me  there  was  afterwards  a  smart  affair  in  the  street  of 
Villeparisis,  and  much  bayonneting  man  to  man.     During  the  whole  of 

*  Eighteen  and  three  quarters  English  miles. 
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this.day  th&Sile$ian  army,  with  dieir  music  playing  at  the  head  of  each 
regiment^  were  crossing  the  Mame,  at  Triport^  and  at  Meaux.  The 
a&ir  of  Claye  proved  to  have  commenced  at  ten  o'clock.  The  Allies 
attacked  and  drove  in  the  rear  guard  of  the  French^  hut  they  rallied  and 
drove  back  the  enemy^  who  returned  in  such  numbers  as  to  overpower 
the  French,  many  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  streets  of  Claye.  The 
whole  was  over  at  two  o'clock. 

Tuesday  29* — The  National  Guard  was  this  morning  under  arms  in 
every  ^port  of  Paris.  The  influx  of  the  surrounding  population  seeking 
refuge  continued  ;  hut  of  the  situation  or  force  of  the  allied  army  every 
one  appeared  marvelously  ignorant ;  nor  did  its  approach  excite  any  great 
eonstematicm  in  the  thoughtless  Parisiians.  The  peasantry  who  had 
found  whereto  deposit  their  property  augmented  the  number  of  stupid 
gapers  who  fined  the  Boulevards,  along  which,  at  ten  o'clock,  some 
artilleiy,  tumbrels,  and  small  detachments  of  cavalry  passed  towards  the 
Fauhouig-St.  Antoine.  The  lugubrious  sound  of  the  tumbrels,  rolling 
along  the  pavement,  harmonized  with  the  foreboding  aspect. 

I  wei^  this  morning  to  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  where  I  found 
nearly  the  usual  number  of  artists^  some  of  them  were  quietly  continuing 
oc^3rin|^  tiie  pictures^  but  many  were  looking  from  the  windows  into  the 
court  yard  of  t^e  Tuileries  at  the  preparations  for  the  departure  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa. 

Napoleon  had  sent  orders  that  if  the  Allies  approached  Paris^  the 
Empress  Regent,  the  King  of  Rome,  the  Council  of  the  Regency, 
Ministers,  &c  should  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 

This  morning  at  day  break,  the  disorder  which  had  reigned  all  night 
in  the  Tuileries  was  exposed  to  the  public.  The  window  shutters  being 
opened,  the  wax  lights  in  the  chandeliers  were  seen  expiring  in  their 
sockets^  The  ladies  of  the  court  were  running  from  apartment  to 
apartment,  some  were  weeping,  and  in  a  state  of  distraction,  servants 
hurrying  from  place  to  place  in  like  confusion.  At  half  after  six,  fifteen 
fourgons  escorted  by  cavalry  left  the  palace.  It  was  afterwards  known 
that  these  carriages  contained  the  amassed  treasures  of  Napoleon. 
Sentnes  stationed  in  the  court  yard  prevented  any  of  the  spectators 
approaching  this  entrance  to  the  palace.  At  eight  o'clock  the  travelling 
carriages  were  at  that  entrance  of  the  palace  near  the  PaviUon  de  Flore, 
and  arrangements  were  making  for  departure.  A  little  before  nine,  an 
officer  came  to  the  door  from  the  interior  with  fresh  orders,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  carriages  were  taken  back  to  the  stables.  Camba- 
oeres  arrived  ten  minutes  after  nine,  and  a  few  minutes  after  a  servant 
gallopped  to  the  stables,  the  carriages  returned,  the  preparations  for  the 
journey  were  continued  and  partially  completed,  and  at  half  after  ten 
the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  in  a  brown  cloth  riding  habit  and  the  King 
of  Rome  in  one  coach,  surrounded  by  guards,  and  followed  by  several 
other  coaches  with  attendants,  quitted  the  palace ;  the  spectators  pre- 
serving the  most  profound  silence.     They  proceeded  along  the  quay 
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under  the  garden  wall :  to  ihi$  first  <;ayalcade  succeeded*  the  carriages 
with  the  domestics  and  state  coach  covered  up.  This  scene  occupied  the 
whole  day  until  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  30th.  Even  after  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  was  signed,  waggons  laden  with  large  packing 
cases  continued  to  move  off. 

The  Empress  slept  this  night  at  the  Palace  of  Ramhouillet ;  the  30th^ 
at  Chartres;  the  31st,  at  Chateaudun;  at  Vendome,  on  the  1st  of  April; 
and  from  thence,  by  a  very  bad  road,  and  after  a  laborious  journey  at 
Blois  on  the  2d  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Empress  aU  the  persons  were 
turned  out  of  the  Museum  and  the  doors  closed.  I  then  went  to  the 
faubourg  St.  Martin,  where  I  saw  persons  sticking  up  the  following 
address. 

LE  ROI  JOSEPH, 

LieutetumUGeneral  de  UEmpereur^  Commandani  en  Chefde  la  Garde  Rationale, 

Aux  Citoyens  de  Paris. 
Gitoyens  de  Paris, — ^Une  colonne  ennemie  s'est  porte  sur  Meaux.  EUe  s^ayance  par 
loate  d*Allemagne ;  mais  I'Empereur  la  suit  de  pres  a  la  tSte  d*une  ann^e  vic- 
toreiue. 

Le  ccmseil  de  regence  a  pourvu  a  la  surety  de  la  Imperatrice  et  du  Roi  de  Rome. 
Je  K8te  avec  vous. 

Aimon8-nou8  pour  defendre  cette  ville,  ses  monumens,  ses  richesses,  nos  femmes,  nos 
en£ui8,  tout  ce  qui  nous  est  cher.  Que  cette  vaste  cit^  devienne  un  camp  pour  quelques 
iostans,  et  que  Pennemi  trouve  sa  honte  sous  ses  murs,  qu'il  espere  franchir  en 
triomphe. 

L'Empereur  marche  anotre  sccours.  Secondez-le  par  une  court  et  vire  resistance,  et 
ooDsenrons  Phonneur  fran^ais. 

Parity  le  29  Mars^  1814.  (Signe)        Joseph. 

The  faubourg  was  thronged  with  people:    about  two  o'clock  the 
guard  cleared  it  from  the  barrier  to  below  the  church  of  St.  Laurent,  and 
no  one  was  afterwards  allowed  to  pass  up.     I  met  a  fellow  detenu  and 
walked  with  him  out  at  the  barrier  Poissonniere,  and  ascended  the  eastern 
side  of  Montmartre ;  but  on  the  extensive  plain  which  we  commanded 
from  thence  there  was  no  appearance  of  troops ;  though  from  the  edge 
of  the  forest  of  Bondi  on  the  heights  about  Livry,  which  command  the 
high  road  to  the  capital,  we  saw  the  smoke  and  distinctly  heard  the 
sound  of  artillery.    While  we  exercised  our  conjectures  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  armies>  to  our  great,  astonishment,  at  ten  minutes  after  four,  • 
we  heard  and  saw  three  cannon  fired  in  succession  from  a  battery  at  La 
Villette,  constructed  where  the  canal  de  TOurcq  crosses  the  road  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  village.     We  could  not  see  at  what  the  firing 
was. directed,  but  afterwards  learned  it  was   at  some  eclaireurs  who 
had  advanced  to  the  farm  de  Rouvry  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Paris 
to  Pantin.     The  heights  from  which  we  saw  the  firing  were  then  occu- 
pied by  the  Allies,  who  were  cannonading  the  rear  of  the  French  in  their 
retreat  upon  Paris.    There  were  about  twenty  persons  whom  curiosity 
had  drawn  to  the  same  spot  on  which  we  stood.    We  instantly  returned 
laParisy  apprehending  the  barriers  might  be  shut.     In  coming  down  the 
Snrr.  1825.  C 
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faubourg  Poissonniere,  we  saw  an  aid-de-camp  arrive  at  Marshal  Mar- 
mont's  in  the  Rue  de  Paradis. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Roi  Joseph  was  selling  on  the  Boulevards  for 
a  sous,  and  groups  of  people  were  assembled  there.  Much  agitation  now 
-  prevailed — the  flight  of  the  Empress  caused  considerable  alarm  (dis- 
•  content  that  the  National  Guard  suffered  it),  even  loudly  expressed,  as 
they  hoped  her  presence  would  have  preserved  them  from  any  vengeance 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  the  people  openly 
dare  to  vent  complaints  against  the  Emperor  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
impending  calamity ;  but  I  witnessed  no  patriotic  feeling  to  repulse  the 
enemy.  At  dusk,  a  train  of  very  large  waggons  laden  with  sacks  of 
ammunition-bread  passed  along  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  to  the  west- 
ward ;  thus  the  situation  of  the  rear  of  the  army  could  no  longer  be 
concealed.  As  night  came  on,  the  varying  rumours  increased.  Between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  St.  Denis  and  even  Clichy  were  falsely  reported  to 
have  been  taken.  But  of  Romainville,  a  village  within  three  miles  of  the 
gates  of  Paris,  being  occupied  by  the  enemy,  which  it  had  been  for  more 
than  two  hours,  I  did  not  kear,  neither  indeed  could  I  collect  a  single 
article  of  correct  information.  Of  the  situation  of  the  enemy  or  their 
numbers  every  one  seemed  ignorant;  few  making  them  amount  to  twenty 
thousand :  to  thirty  thousand  was  the  greatest  number  I  heard  them 
magnified  ;  M.  Gustavo  *  de  Coigny,  who  in  the  Spanish  war,  and 
Moscow  campaign,  where  he  lost  his  arm,  had  been  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Sebastiani,  rode  out  to  the  advance  posts  in  the  morning,  and 
returned  in  the  belief  that  there  were  not  more  than  thirty  thousand 
of  the  Allies. 

M.  Lebreton,  the  Secretary  of  the  fourth  class  of  the  Institute,  told 
me  he  called  in  the  evening  on  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  at  the  Hotel  of  the 
Minister  of  Police,  Quai  Malaquais,  and  found  him  pla3ring  at  billiards 
with  Count  Real,  and  conversing  at  the  same  time  on  the  situation  of 
things.  Rovigo,  though  he  had  ridden  that  morning  towards  Ville- 
parisis,  yet  he  did  not  believe  there  were  more  than  forty  thousand  of  the 
Allies  marching  against  Paris,  and  Real  maintained  there  were  only 
thirty  thousand,  and  urged  the  minister  to  publish  an  ordinance  com- 
manding the  inhabitants  of  Paris  under  pain  of  death  to  unpave  the 
streets  and  carry  the  stones  into  the  upper  rooms,  and  those  who 
remained  in  the  houses,  even  the  women,  to  throw  them  on  the  enemy 
when  he  entered,  and  also  to  fire  upon  him  from  the  windows.  The 
Duke  said  it  could  not  be  done. 

At  the  Theatre  Feydeau  there  were  only  three  persons  in  the  pit 
when  the  curtain  drew  up,  nor  at  any  time  during  the  evening  were 
there  more  than  twentv  in  the  whole  house. 

About  nine  o'clock  I  went  to  the  Cafe  de  Lecuy,  where  I  miet  Lieu- 
tenant Prot,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Paris  with  Marshal  Marmont's 
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corps,  which,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Marshal  Mortier,  having  fought 
on  the  25th  at  Bussy-l'Estree,  hetween  Arcis  sur  Auhe  and  Chalons,  and 
been  beaten,  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  cross-roads,  pursued  by  the 
Allies  ai^d  obliged  to  abandon  all  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  bag- 
gage. The  remains  of  these  corps  were  then  gaining  Paris  by  Chai^nton 
bridge. 

Maidial  Moncey  visited  the  different  posts  of  the  National  Guard 
about  dusk ;  he  arrived  on  horseback,  attended  by  an  aid-de-camp  at 
that  in  the  Rue  de  Provence,  near  the  end  of  the  Rue  d'Artois  they 
turned  out  to  receive  him.  He  addressed  them,  saying,  that  the  enemy 
was  advancing,  and  he  would  not  conceal  that  there  was  some  danger, 
but  the  troops  under  the  walls  of  the  capital  would  hold  them  in  check ; 
that  the^  Emperor  was  coming,  and  they  must  remain  firm  at  their  posts. 
Marshal  Marmont,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  infbrmed  me  (May  30,  1814),  that 
when  at  Rheims,  after  the  battle  of  Craone,  he  received  orders  from  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  make  a  junction  with  Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  of 
Treviso,  and  march  to  Paris  to  protect  that  city.  On  their  arrival  at 
Fismes  they  received  counter  orderiS^  to  proceed  by  forced  marches  to 
Chalons :  but  on  arriving  at  Vertus,  on  their  advance  to  that  place,  they 
obtained  information  that  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Allies,  whose  posi- 
tion and  motions,  combined  with  those  of  other  divisions  of  the  allied 
army  rendered  it  evident  to  him  that  they  were  rapidly  moving  on  Paris. 
He  was  therefore  desirous  of  marching  directly  to  the  capital.  This  the 
Duke  of  Treviso  opposed,  alleging  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  their 
corps  would  greatly  alarm  the  inhabitants.  Marmont  replied,  "  Will 
then  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  frighten  them  less  }  "  After  the  affair  of 
Bussy  I'Estree,  on  the  25th,  the  Marshals  continued  their  retreat.  On 
arriving  at  Rosay,  Marmont  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  advance  to 
Meaux  to  defend  that  passage  of  the  Mame,  and  whither  they  might 
have  arrived  before  the  allied  army.  But  as  Mortier  persisted  in 
directing  his  March  to  Melun,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  following 
him,  and  thence  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  29th,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
af^mobn.  He  immediately  visited  the  heights  of  Belleville,  a  situation 
which  he  had  never  before  studied  as  a  military  position. 

Finding  part  of  the  ground  much  intersected  by  garden  walls,  and 
deeming  it  advantageous  that  openings  should  be  made  in  them  to  faci- 
litate the  motions  of  the  troops  and  artillery,  he  waited  on  the  Minister 
of  War  in  the  evening,  to  request  that  he  would  give  the  necessary 
orders ;  but,  not  obtaining  an  interview  with  him,  left  a  message  to 
that  effect  with  his  secretary.  However,  the  next  day  he  found  not  a 
stone  had  been  removed. 

During  the  evening  and  night,  his  corps,  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  men,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Treviso,  consisting  of 
seven  thousand,  arrived  at  Paris. 

The  grkad  army  passed  the  Mame  this  morning  and  established  their 
iiead  quarters  at  Claye.    Blucher  marched  on,  and  moving  to  the  right, 
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fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Aunay.  General  Mufflin^  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  Sjlisian  axmy^  told  me  he  lodged  at  Madame  de  Tessiers^ 
and  Blucher  in  the  village,  where  they  arrived  at  six  in  the  evening. 

The  following  article  in  the  Moniteur,  which  was  the  only  intelli- 
gence of  the  situation  of  the  armies  was  published  this  day. 

Nouyelles  des  annees, — Le  26  de  ce  mois,  S.  M.  PEmpereur  a  batta  a  Saint  Dizier 
le  general  Witzingerode,  lui  a  fait,  deux  mille  prisonniers,  lui  a  pris  des  cannons  et 
beaucoup  de  voitures  de  bagages.    Ce  corps  a  6t&  poursuivi  tres-loin. 

The  following  is  the  only  article  which  appeared  in  any  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  state  of  France  at  the  very  gates  of  the  capital. 

Journal  de  Paris,  April  29. 

Bepuis  tnns  heares  du  matin  de  la  joum6e  de  hier  un  grand  nombre  de  troupes,  In- 
fimtre  et  Cavalrie  sont  parties  de  Paris  pour  Parm^e.  Hier  vers  cinq  heures  du  soir  un 
detachment  de  prisonniers  de  guerre  est  arrive  a  Paris  par  la  Barrier  de  Pantin.  Ah 
moment  ou  il  passoit  surles  Boulevards  interieur  du  Nord,  un  train  considerable  d^ar- 
tilleriesuivant  les  memes  Boulevards  se  derigent  sur  Meaux. 

Les  campagnies  du  centre  de  la  Garde  Natbnal  de  Paris  ont  commence  avant  hier  a 
haie  usage  des  lances  nouvellement  fiibriqu^es  on  y  adapts  une  petite  oriflame  indiquant 
le  numero  des  legions. 
,  8.  A.  le  Prince  archichancelier  de  PEmpire  a  assist^hier  a  Passembl^  du  Senat. 

Such  was  the  degraded  prostitution  of  the  press^  and  such  the  credu- 
lity of  its  readers. 

The  keeper  of  the  telegraph  on  the  tower  of  the  church  at  Mont- 
martre  told  me^  that  at  twelve  o'clock  this  day  the  inspector  of  the 
telegraph  arrived  in  great  haste  and  fright^  and  ordered  him  instantly 
to  dismount  the  telegraphy  and  to  take  the  two  telescopes  into  Paris, 
sa3ring  that  something  might  occur  in  the  night. 

Ahout  four  o'clock  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  cannons  fired  at 
Pantin. 

At  night  he  saw  the  hivouac  fires  of  the  Allies  on  all  the  heights  from 
Dam-martin  along  the  forest  of  Bondi,  and  the  heights  ahore  it  until 
Md  by  the  Bois  de  Romainville. 

There  were  no  troops  this  night  on  Montmartre,  only  some  artillery 
men.  He  first  heard  the  cannon  in  the  direction  of  Meaux  on  the  27th 
in  the  evening. 

The  price  of  Stocks  this  day — 5  per  cents.  45  f.  23  c.  45  f.  45  f.  2S  c. 
45  f.  45  f.  10  c.  45  f. 

Actions  in  the  Bank  of  France  550  f.  540  f.  530  f.  520  f.  515  f. 
520  f. 

The  grand  army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Schwaizenberg  crossed 
the  Mame,  at  Meaux  and  Triport,  and,  excepting  the  corps  of  Wreden 
and  Sacken,  who  were  left  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Meaux, 
advanced  upon  Paris  by  the  high  road. 

Prince  Schwarzenberg  sent  a  flag  of  truce  from  his  head  quarters  at 
Claye  to  General  Compens,  offering  terms  for  the  evacuation  of  Paris  ; 
but  King  Joseph,  to  whom  the  General  forwarded  the  dispatches  at 
Paris,  would  not  listen  to  them.  At  a  little  before  three  in  the  after- 
noon, the  last  three  vedettes  of  the  French  cavalry  which  remained  at 
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Sevran  were  recalled  by  an  officer ;  they  were  pursued  to  Lirry.  The 
whole  of  the  morning  the  inhabitants  of  Livry  and  the  adjacent  villages 
continued  removing  their  live  stock  and  furniture^  with  which  and  the 
cavalry,  artillery,  tumbrels,  and  baggage  of  the  retreating  French 
army,  the  road  was  rendered  almost  impassable,  and,  to  increase  the 
confusion,  the  enemy,  who  were  masters  of  the  heights  which  com- 
manded the  road,  cannonaded  them,  particularly  between  the  8th  pmd 
9th  borne,  where  it  is  unsheltered  by  wood. "  About  four  in  the  after- 
noon, the  allied  army  arrived  by  the  high  road  at  the  5th  borne,  and 
there  dividing  by  the  village  of  Baubigny,  which  is  half  a  mile  from  the 
road,  their  right  advanced  towards  St.  Denis,  and  the  Idft  ascended  the 
heights  above  Noisy  le  Sec.  At  five,  a  swarm  of  Cossacks  rushed  unex- 
pectedly on  the  few  inhabitants  of  Romainville  that  had  remained  there, 
supposing  that  some  of  General  Compen's  corps  would  either  occupy  the 
village  or  pass  through  it  in  their  retreat,  and  that  till  then,  they  were 
in  safety.  The  poor  people  took  to  flight,  but  some  were  first  rifled. 
The  e^emy  arrived  in  great  numbers,  and  not  only  occupied  the  village 
all  night,  but  even  the  villa  of  the  Senator  General  de  Vallence  in  the 
wood.  The  next  morning  the  French  obtained  possession  of  the  coppice, 
and  advanced  towards  the  village 'of  Ronfiainville. 

The  Empress  Josephine  quitted  Mal-maison  for  her  domain  at  Na- 
varre, in  the  department  de  TEure,  near  Evreux,  at  half  after  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  waited  nearly  an  hour  for  the  arrival 
of  a  bag  of  money  from  Paris  to  defray  the  expences  of  her  journey. 
There  were  three  carriages,  and  the  first  six  leagues  were  performed 
with  her  own  horses ;  the  remaining  fourteen  leagues  with  those  of  thie 
Post.  Constantino,  the  keeper  of  her  pictures,  was  at  Mal-maison  when 
she  set  off,  by  whom  she  sent  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Police.  At 
Navarre,  Maclemoiselle  de  Comonde  told  me  she  was  joined  by  her 
daughter,  the  Queen  of  Holland.  In  public  she  preserved  her  habitual 
calm  and  amiable  manners :  but  she  passed  the  night  at  her  window 
and  on  a  terrace  in  the  garden,  eagerly  listening  for  the  approach  of  a 
courier  charged  with  her  future  destiny,  of  which  as  well  as  what  had 
taken  place  at  Paris,  all  in  the  Chateau  were  ignorant  for  a  week. 

Mademoiselle  de  Comonde,  demoiselle  d'honneur  to  the  Empress 
Josephine,  told  me  she  was  in  the  carriage  with  the  Empress  on  the 
journey  to  Navarre,  and  that  as  Josephine  adored  her  son  Eugene 
Beauhamojg,  his  position  caused  her  the  greatest  uneasiness.  She 
always  continued  to  love  Napoleon,  whom  she  saw  for  the  last  time  just 
before  he  set  out  for  the  Moscow  campaign.  She  sometimes  went  from 
Mal-maison  to  Paris  after  dark  to  see  Quepn  Hortensia. 

This  extraordinary  separation  from  Napoleon,  who  it  is  well  known 
always  entertained  for  this  fascinating  woman,  his  divorced  Empress, 
I      tiie  most  co       nt  affection,  was  attributed  at  Court  to  the  protest  and 
I     flitaEference  ot  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa. 

■  Wednesday  30 — I  was  awakened  at  half  after  six  by  a  single  drummer 

■  rflfe  National  Guard  going  round  beating  to  arms,  and  at  the  sama 
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moment  heard  the  roaring  of  cannon  in  the  direction  of  Belleville.  I 
looked  out  of  window,  it  was  a  mild  gray  morning,  the  numbers  of  both 
sexes,  with  their  night^capped  heads  out  of  window,  and  in  a  state  of 
semi-nudity,  had  a  very  singular  effect.  The  third  battalion  of  the 
second  legion  of  the  National  Guard  was  forming  in  the  street* 
before  the  house  of  the  Chef  de  Battalion,  Count  Alexandre  de  Laborde, 
and  ^where  they  were  receiving  cartridges.  Regnaud  de  Saint  Jean 
d'Angely,  the  chief  of  the  second  legion  was  riding  about  on  a  prandng 
cream-coloured  charger  giving  orders. 

Mr.  L called  and  walked  with  me  as  far  as  the  fountain  on  the 

Boulevard  de  Bondi,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  military  on  that 
side  o£  the  Butte  St.  Chaumont  and  Belleville  seen  from  this  part  of  the 
Boulevards.  We  therefore  proceeded  thence  by  the  Rue  des  Vinaigiiers 
to  a  field  behind  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  but  all  we  could  there  see  was 
a  vidette  on  the  Butte  St.  Chaumont ;  a  heavy  cannonade  was  heard 
to  the  north  and  east  of  us,  and  so  very  near  as  to  seem  to  be  only 
separated  from  us  by  the  hill.  A  few  people  had  collected  in  this  field, 
and  amongst  them  I  observed  a  hawker  crying  his  bread  and  brandy, 
^'  Prene;5  la  goutte,  cassez  la  croute,"  with  as  much  unconcern  as  at  a 
fair.  The  National  Guards  at  the  adjoining  barrier  would  not  suffer  any 
one  to  go  out.  We  crossed  over  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Martin,  where  several  of  the  fiacres  were  collecting  by  the  Police  officers 
who  had  put  them  in  requisition  for  the  service  of  the  wounded.  From 
thence  we  descended  the  Faubourg,  which  no  one  out  of  uniform  was 
allowed  to  go  up  or  to  remain  in  it  loitering.  The  military  were  by 
order  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  shut  their  porte-cocheres  and  shops. 
When  we  arrived  on  the  Boulevards,  many  persons  were  assembled  out 
of  curiosity  and  going  to  and  fro,  but  no  patriotic  energy,  no  consterna- 
tion, or  any  tendency  to  it,  was  evinced,  the  people  appeared  almost  every 
thing  but  what  might  be  expected  they  would  or  ought  to  be.  Tlie 
grisettes  were  running  about  gigling  and  laughing ;  smaU  parties  of 
soldiers  under  arms  moving  in  diflferent  directions.  Some  National 
Guards  were  conducting  three  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Etat-major,  one 
of  whom  had  just  been  wounded;  a  few  of  the  people  proposed  killing 
the  prisoners,  but  those  who  openly  commiserated  them  were  the  most 
numerous. 

I  breakfasted  at  Mr.  L — r-  at  nine  o'clock.     The  cannonade  nearly 
ceased  from  nine  to  half  past  ten,  when  it  became  very  brisk.     After 

breakfast  we  called  on  the  Princess  de  C and  Miss  D ,  whose 

court-yard  was  full  of  cows  which  some  country  people  had  heeha.  per- 
mitted to  deposit  therein.  We  then  went  to  the  Rue  de  Clichy,  the  third 
battalion  of  the  second  legion,  consisting  of  three  Jiundred  National 
Guards,  were  marching  up  this  street,  with  drums  beating,  headed  by 
Counts  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean  de  Angely,  and  Alexander  de  Laborde,  on 
horseback,  the  former  looldng  very  pompous  and  the  latter  grave.     The 

*  Rue  Ccrutti,  now  d'Artois. 
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major  part  of  the  privates  with  rolls^  buns^  or  pieces  of  bread  stuck  upon 
their  bayonets^  affecting  to  imitate  the  regulars  carrying  their  ammuni- 
tion bread  when  on  a  inarch ;  but  none  seeming  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  battle.*     Arriving  at  the  barrier  they  halted.     We  waited  some 
time  to  see  if  they  would  go  out;  but  observing  no  such  disposition,  and 
being  unaUe  to  get  through  the  ranks  so  as  to  gain  the  chemin  ronde^ 
we  returned  and  went  by  the  Rue  du  Rocher  to  the  barrier  of  Mous- 
seaux;  when  we  found  that  none  but  military  were  allowed  to  go  out  of* 
Paris.   Thence  we  went  to  the  Rue  Cisalpine,  wishing  to  get  into  Mous- 
seaux  gardens  in  which  was  a  post  of  National  Guards,  but  a  sentry  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Courcelles  prevented  us  from  approaching  the 
entrance  of  the  gardens ;  we  therefore  returned  to  the  large  field  behind 
Tivoli,  in  which  from  the  barrier  de  Clichy  to  that  of  Mousseaux  a  sub- 
terraneous aqueduct  was  constructing  parallel  and  near  to  the  wall  of 
Paris.     The  earth  thrown  out  formed  a  bank  sufficiently  high  to  enable 
us  to  look  over  the  wall  and  command  a  view  of  the  western  part  of  the 
plain  of  St.  Denis,  from  Clichy,  to  St.  Ouen  and  to  the  right  of  Mont- 
martre,  Belleville,  Meml-montant,  and  Mont  Louis ;  beyond  which  the 
houses  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy  prevented  our  seeing.     We  determined  to* 
remain  on  this  spot,  calculating  the  Allies  would  attempt  to  turn  Moht^ 
martre,  and  from,  this  position  we  should  be  enabled  to  see  that  manoeuvre. 
At  this  time  we  could  only  see  three  or  four  soldiers  at  the  west  summit 
of  Montmartre.     At  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  cannonade  slackened  and* 
the  musquetry  was  rarely  heard.     But  at  half  past  one  the  firing  be- 
came general  along  the  whole  line  on  the  heights,  extending  beyond 
Mont  Louis  from  La  Butte  St.  Chauraont.      From  between  Menil- 
montant  and  BelleviUe  the  cannonade  appeared  very  brisk  among  the 
trees.    A  house  was  on  fire  at  Belleville,  the  smoke  of  which  ascended 
fer  above  that  of  the  artillery,  and  was  by  its  blackish  brown  colour 
easily  distinguished  from  the  white  smoke  of  gunpowder.t     Towards 
three  o'clock  the  firing  almost  ceased  in  that  direction. 

♦  Three  or  four  of  the  first  of  these  who  went  out  voluntarily  in  the  plain  of  St. 
Denis  were  killed  a  few  hours  after.  There  were  two  other  battalions  at  the  barrier  ; 
fifty  of  these  and  thirty  of  the  third,  and  a  few  others  went  out  into  the  plain,  but  Count 
de  Laborde  told  me  it  was  perfectly  voluntary. 

f  This  house  I  afterwards  saw ;  it  is  situated  at  Belleville  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 
Na  136,  on  the  left  on  going  out  of  the  Rue  de  RomainviUe,  forming  the  right-hand 
comer  of  the  Rue  Thiery.  It  was  a  ladies'  boarding-school,  and  the  fire  was  occasioned 
by  the  shell  from  a  howitzer  breaking  through  the  roof  and  exploding.  It  was  con- 
tiderably  damaged,  and  was  not  repaired  until  September,  1815. 


Hue  Thiery.     g 
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About  one  o'clock  near  an  hundred  National  Guards^  preceded  by 
their  pioneers^  marched  out  of  the  barrier  of  CUchy  as  volunteers ;  taldng 
the  St.  Denis  road>  but  quitted  it  at  the  first  turning  to  the  left^  then 
moving  to  the  right  we  lost  sight  of  them  behind  the  Clichy  road  at  the 
base  of  Montmartre.  About  half  an  hour  after  we  perceived  a  few 
stragglers  of  the  allied  cavalry  on  the  Chemin  de  la  Revolt^*  and  in 
the  cross  road  which  branches  from  it  near  the  park  of  St.  Ouen  to 
Clichy^  advancing  towards  the  latter^  who  exchanged  some  pistol  shots 
with  the  French  horse.  Shortly  afterward^  some  columns  of  the  allied 
infantry^  arriving  by  the  same  road,  made  their  appearance  between 
Clichy  and  St.  Ouen ;  over  which  the  sharp  shooters  of  both  armies 
were  thickly  scattered.  Those  of  the  French  consisted  of  National 
Guards.  Some  women  and  country  people  were  flying  across  the  fields' 
from  Clichy,  which  we  shortly  afterwards  saw  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Allies,  who  then  advancing  by  the  road  from  that  village  to  Mont- 
martre began  to  fire  from  a  cannon  and  a  howitzer  towards  Montmartre. 
A  cannon  and  a  howitzer  placed  on  the  summit  at  the  westernmost 
windmill  returned  six  or  seven  shots :  and  at  the  same  time  the  French 
also  opened  two  pieces  from  the  elevated  part  of  the  same  road,  where 
it  intersects  that  from  St.  Denis  to  the  barrier.  The  white  appear- 
ance of  the  smoke,  contrasted  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  hills  of  Mont- 
morency and  the  lowering  sky  produced  a  grand  effect.  Shortly  after 
the  cannon  belonging  to  the  Allies  ceased  firing.  That  part  of  the  battle 
which  we  could  distinguish  extended  from  the  village  of  Clichy  until  it 
was  hid  from  us  by  the  rising  ground  of  the  road  from  Clichy  to  Mont- 
martre and  that  to  St.  Denis ;  from  behind  this  ground  from  time  to 
time  a  dragoon  appeared  leading  off*  his  wounded  horse.  Though  what 
we  saw  did  not  at  all  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  the  tumult  of  a  battle, 
yet  the  novelty  of  the  scene — the  roaring  of  the  artillery — the  noise  of 
the  shot  and  shells  rushing  through  the  air — the  evident  progress  of 
the  Allies — and  the  vain  confidence  of  our  fellow  spectators,  who,  blinded 
by  vanity,  considered  it  as  a  trifling  affair;  all  tended  to  render  the  present 
moment  the  most  interesting  of  our  lives. 

One  man  only,  seemed  deeply  and  silently  to  feel  the  humiliation  of 
his  country.  Many  looked  on  with  apathy,  and  some  with  satisfaction. 
But  of  the  immense  force  of  the  enemy,  all  were  ignorant.  In  general, 
it  was  believed  to  be  but  inconsiderable ;  for  even  at  half  past  three  I 
heard  a  fellow,  in  answer  to  the  remark  that  the  firing  increased,  say, 
*^  lis  jouissent  de  leur  reste,  ils  seront  bientot  nos  prisonniers." 

The  stables  and  woodstack  of  a  house  at  Les  Batignoles,  just  without 
the  barrier  of  Clichy,  were  set  on  fire  by  a  shell  from  a  howitzer,  but 
after  burning  some  time,  the  pioneers  of  the  National  Guard  succeeded 
in  extinguishing  it.t  ' 


*  The  Chemin  de  la  Revolt  goes  from  the  Pone  Maillot  in  the  Bois  de  Boulc^e  to 
St.  I>eni8,  leaving  Clichy,  and  St.  Ouen  to  the  left. 

f  The  premises  belonged  to  Mr.  Robin,  the  notary ;  and  are  situated  in  the  first 
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A  Horse^  with  his  hind  leg  dangling  by  a  sinew^  was  brought  into  the 
field  where  we  were,  to  whose  misery  a  National  Guard  humanely  put 
an  end  with  a  musket  baU. 

At  three  o'clock  we  walked  to  the  barrier  of  Clichy,  and  saw  about 
fifty  French  cavalry  and  artillerymen  come  in  with  a  cannon,  a  howitzer 
and  some  tumbrels,  pretending  they  were  bringing  in  dismounted  pieces, 
and  going  to  fetch  ammunition ;  but,  as  one  of  the  National  Guardi» 
remarked,  that  the  pieces  were  uninjured,  and  as  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
dderable  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was  attempting  to  crowd  into 
Paris  ;  the  guard  posted  at  the  barrier  would  not  let  those  who  were 
already  within  proceed ;  and,  with  great  difficulty,  effected  the  shutting" 
and  barring  of  the  gates  of  the  palisades  against  those  who  were  without,' 
We  returned  to  our  former  station,  and  had  scarcely  reached  it  when  a 
considerable  number  of  French  cavalry  and  infantry  poured  in  at  the 
barrier  of  Mousseau,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  town.  The  * 
National  Guard  stopped  them,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  some  of  the 
infantry  out.  A  fresh  body  of  National  Guards  arrived  with  drums, 
beatmg  by  the  Rue  du  Rocher;  few  of  them  were  in  uniform  or  armed 
with  muskets,  having,  in  general,  only  pikes  with  a  tricolor  pennon* 
But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  now  decided ;  the  National  Guards  who 
were  without  the  walls  returned  in  disorder ;  one  of  them  told  us  that 
the  French  troops  of  the  line  were  running  from  all  their  posts,  and  that 
the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  was  strewed  with  the  muskets 
they  had  thrown  away.  In  this  they  had  been  imitated  by  the  National 
Guard,  as  I  saw  several  without  arms,  though  in  uniform.  The  allied 
cavalry  were  now  advancing  by  the  fields  from  Clichy ;  a  squadron  of 
French  went  to  meet  them.  We  were  in  expectation  of  seeing  a  charge, 
but  when  they  were  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  the 
French  coolly  wheeled  about  and  came  leisurely  back ;  the  Allies  con- 
tinuing as  slowly  to  advance,  but  not  even  a  pistol  shot  was  exchanged. 
At  four  o'clock  we  saw  the  inhabitants  of  Montmartre  running  down 
the  old  road  by  the  Poirier-sans-pareO,  and  a  few  minutes  after  some 
hundreds  of  French  cavalry  followed ;  but  before  they  were  half  way 
down,  the  tirrailleurs  of  the  Silesian  army  were  masters  of  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  began  firing  at  them,  which  a  few  returned  in  their 
huddled  flight.  This,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  ground  and  the  steep- 
ness and  winding  nature  of  the  road  had  a  most  picturesque  and  scenic 
effect.  Montmartre  was  immediately  covered  by  the  Allies,  who,  from 
the  different  terraces,  opened  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  on  the  troops, 
crowding  in  at  the  barriers. 

At  twenty  minutes  after  four,  the  artillery,  which  the  French  had 
tbandoned  on  the  summit  of  Montmartre,  was  turned  upon  Paris,  which 


tBmiiig  to  the  right  on  the  St.  Denis  road.    It  is  No.  2,  and  is  remarkahle  from. having 
«]MUi0on  bdvidere  on  the  top.    Damage  was  done  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand 
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the  enemy  began  to  cannonade.  One  ball  passed  just  above  our  heads^ 
and  dashed  up  the  earth  close  behind  us.  The  boys  scrambled  for  it ; 
but  the  other  spectators  scampered  towards  the  streets.  As  there  were 
several  National  Guards  on  the  bank  on  which  we  were^  it  is  probable 
that  this  ball  was  fired  <^  them  as  all  the  succeeding  ones  passed  into 
Paris.  One  man  was  nearly  wounded  in  the  house  of  Rue  St.  Nicholas.  • 
A  shell  from  a  howitzer  burst  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hotel  Telluson, 
Rue  de  Provence;  another  fell  on  Mr.  Grefiulhes  garden^  Rue  de 
Clichy.  A  cannon  ball  knocked  down  a  chimney  of  the  house  Rue  basse 
du  Rampart^  No.  8^  and  fell  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Gontaud. 
We  returned  by  the  Rue  de  Rocher.  Some  National  Guards  who  came 
in  with  us  loudly  complained  of  having  been  abandoned  by  the  troops  of 
the  line.  Three  or  four  women  were  going  up  to  the  barrier  in  search 
of  their  husbands  who  were  in  the  National  Guard.  We  attempted  in 
^yain  to  persuade  them  to  turn  baqk^  as  we  believed  the  Allies  were  on 
the  point  of  rushing  into  the  city.     In  our  way  homewards^  we  again 

called  on  the  Princess  de  C ,  who  informed  us  that  she  had  just 

heard  from  M.  D'Herboville  that  there  was  a  capitulation  going  on^  which 
was  shortly  afterwards  confirmed  to  me  by  M.  Lafitte^  my  banker^  whom 
I  met  in  the  Rue  CerutL  As  I  passed  the  Rue  de  €lichy^  I  saw  the 
inhabitants  barricading  the  lower  end  with  carts^  ladders^  furniture^  &c. 
apprehending  that  the  enemy  were  coming  in. 

The  firing  ceased  about  five  o'clock^  with  the  exception  of  now  and 
then^  ^  a  distant  and  random  shot.''  At  this  time  I  took  a  few  turns  on 
the  Boulevards^  which  were  crowded  with  peoples-all  seemingly  ignorant 
of  the^ateof  the  day.  Part  of  the  French  army  was  filing  mourn- 
fully to  the  Champs  Elisees ;  but  they  knew  not  why,  and  all  were  very 
iiulky.  I  observed  two  soldiers  conducting  a  Russian  prisoner  to  the 
Etat  Major  in  the  Place  Vendome. 

I  returned  to  Mr.  L in  the  Rue  Trudon  to  dinner.    From  every 

information  we  had  been  able  to  collect,  we  were  induced  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  more  than  a  suspension  of  arms  until  nine  o'clock  at  night ; 
unless  the  terms  of  a  capitulation  should  then  be  agreed  upon,  and,  for 
the  expiration  of  that  time  we  anxiously  Waited. 

At  dark,  we  saw  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  house,  Montmartre 
<5overed  with  the  blazing  watch  fiires  of  the  Silesian  army,  and  which 
distinctly  showed  the  soldiers  bivouacking  around  them. 

Messrs.  B and  T— —  came  in  to  tea.     I  returned  home  and 

remained  till  late  at  my  window,  gazing  at  the  fires  on  Montmartre, 
enjo)ring  a  beautifully  serene  night,  and  the  delightful  emotions  of  satis- 
faction and  hope,  resulting  from  this  eventful  day.  Not  a  carriage  or  a 
person  was  to  be  heard  in  the  streets;  and.  the  stiUness  (more  awful 
from  its  contrast  with  the  preceding  tumult)  was  only  broken  at  inter- 
vals by  the  distant  sounds  of  music  in  the  allied  camp. 
^  Marshal  Marmont,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  arrived  on  the  heights  of 
BelleviUe,   a  quarter  before  four  in   the   morning.      But   the  Allies 
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b^inniog  the  attach  At  a  little  after  four^  he  had  no  time  to  make  any^ 
disposition. 

The  following  is  the  statement  he  gave  me  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
fbrc^  collected  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  His  army^  and  that  of 
Marshal  Mortier^  joined  to  the  troops  previously  before  Paris^  under 
General  Compens^  amounted  to  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand 
men,  consisting  of  cavalry,  rather  more  than  three  thousand ;  infantry, 
thirteen  thousand;  artillery  in  the  battle,  eighty.  To  these  may  be 
added  twelve  thousand  National  Guards,  being  all  that  had  arms. 

Marmont  had  no  idea  of  the  number  of  the  AlHes. 

fiegnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  came  on  horseback  to  Count  de 
LabcNrde.at  four  in  the  morning. 

About  six  thousand  troops  bivouacked  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  near 
the  barriers  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin.  They  sallied  forth  at  half 
after  six  in  the  morning.  The  Empress's  dragoons  going  towards 
Belleville,  and  the  Cossacks.  Fran9aise  to  Les  Vertus.  They  came  in 
again  about  twelve  o'clock. 

The  cannonade  and  fire  of  musquetry  at  the  Butte  de  St.  Chaumont, 
and  the  Pre  St.  Gervais  was  terrible  from  eight  to  half  past  nine  o'clock. 

The  Prussian  Guards  halted  on  the  night  of  the  29th  at  ViUepansis. 
At  nine  o'clock  this  morning  intelligence  was  brought  them  that  thel 
Allies  had  been  repulsed  near  Paris.  The  Prussians  instantly  set 
forward,  and  ran  nearly  the  whole  way  to  Pantin.  Having  reposed  there 
a  few  minutes,  they  again  advanced  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  were 
soon  exposed  to  so  destructive  a  fire  from  the  artillery,  at  open  batteries, 
on  the  heights  of  BeUeviUe,  and  the  Basse  St.  Chaumont,  that  tjVo 
thousand  were  killed.  This  a  Prussian  officer  told  me  was  the  first  time 
of  their  going  into  action  during  the  campaign. 

Colonel  Paixhans,  of  the  artHlery,  commanded  the  batteries  at  Belle^ 
ville  and  the  Butte  St.  Chaumont.  The  cannon  of  the  former  were 
served  by  raw  conscripts,  and  not,  as  was  generally  believed,  by  the 
Polytechnic  scholars.  The  Allies  advanced  by  the  road  from  Pantin, 
and  forming  under  the  shelter  of  some  houses,  rushed  forward.  When 
a  certain  number  had  become  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries, 
these  were  opened  upon  them  with  most  destructive  effect,  many  were 
swept  down,  and  the  rest  retired  behind  the  houses,  where  they  formed 
again,  and  again  advanced.  The  battery  of  the  Butte  St.  Chaumont 
which  was  more  considerable,  and  worked  by  the  artillerymen  of  the 
navy,  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  and  threw  them  into  confusion.  The 
French  cavalry  and  infantry  then  charged  and  drove  them  back  towards 
Pantin,  where  they  remained  inactive  for  some  time.  But  about  one 
o'clock.  Colonel  Paixhans  saw  three  immense  columns  of  troops,  one 
crossing  the  plain  St.  Denis  from  Aubervilliers  towards  Clichy  ;  a  second 
moving  slowly  along  the  liigh  road  from  Pantin  ;  a  third  advancing  by 
the  Bois  de  Romainville,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  turning  his 
hrt tones,  but  of  this  he  was  under  no  apprehension,  knowing  the  wood 
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was  full  of  French  tirailleurs.  When  some  time  after,  to  his  utter 
astonishment;  and  without  having  heard  a  shot  fired^  he  found  the 
Allies'  tirailleurs  so  close  upon  him^  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
cannons  and  retreat  into  Paris,  where,  on  arriving,  he  found  to  his  sur- 
prise those  troops  reposing  on  the  Boulevards,  on  whose  defence  of  the 
Bois  de  Romainville  he  had  calculated.    General  Michel,  of  the  Imperial 

Guard,  told  M that  he  headed  the  troops  who  drove  the  Allies 

back  to  Pantin.  One  of  the  houses  behind  which  the  Allies  formed 
was  almost  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  French  balls,  thotigh  it  was  large 
and  of  three  stories.  From  the  third  mile  stone  to  the  entrance  of 
Pantin  all  the  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road  were  shattered  by  cannon 
balls,  and  pierced  by  bullets :  in  one  tree  I  counted  the  marks  of  seven- 
teen, and  the  smallest  number  was  five,  several  of  these  musket  bullets 
1  saw  sticking  in  the  trees,  on.  the  seven  teeth  of  April.  The  master  of 
the  plaster  kiln  at  the  foot  of  the  Basse  St.  Chaumont  told  me  that 
thirty-four  cannons  were  dragged  up  the  steepest  part  of  the  Basse  St. 
Chaumont  on  the  29th,  and  that  there  were  four  pieces  at  the  base  near 
where  horses  are  slaughtered :  these  latter  were  spiked  and  abandoned 
at  two  o'clock  on  the  30th.  M.  Casimir  de  Mortemart,  orderly  officer 
to  the  Emperor,  informed  me  he  was  at  the  Maison-rouge  at  the  foot  of 
Montmartre  with  Joseph  and  Jerome  Bonaparte,  neither  of  whom  stirred 
out  or  had  the  sun  blinds  opened  until  half  after  one  o'clock,  when, 
accompanied  by  their  suit,  consisting  of  about  thirty  persons,  they 
descended  to  the  outer  Boulevards  and  went  round  bv  the  walls  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  M.  de  Mortemart  followed,  supposing  they  were 
going  to  another  post,  but  on  their  taking  the  road  to  St.  Cloud  he 
quitted  them,  and  returned  home.  The  Minister  of  War,  the  Duke,  of 
Feltre,  had  been  with  them  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

M.  Edward  Hocquart,  an  officer  in  the  National  Guard,  was  at  Mont- 
martre and  on  horseback.  Joseph  Bonaparte  arrived  there  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  went  to  La  Maison  rouge,  out  of  which  he  never  stirred 
untU  he  ran  away.  He  sent  M.  Hocquart  about  eight  o'clock  to  the 
Dukes  of  Treviso  and  Ragusa,  to  know  the  state  of  the  battle.  The 
former  was  then  between  the  basin  of  the  cai||^de  I'Ourque  and  the 
Bourget  road,  having  on  his  right  the  canal,  and  a  battery  of  cannon, 
wliich  was  keeping  up  a  heavy  fire.  The  Duke  said  he  was  in  a  good 
position.  He  then  went  to  Marmont  whom  he  found  on  the  heights  of 
Montreuil,  with  some  squsidrons  of  Cuirassiers  with  him.  Marmont 
said  his  positions  were  beginning  to  be  forced,  that  the  Allies  were 
masters  of  the  Bois  de  Romainville,  showed  him  the  distant  country 
which  was  blackened  by  their  advancing  troops,  and  told  him  to  inform 
the  King  that  he  must  send  him  some  reinforcements,  as  he  could  not 
hold  out.  M.  Hocquart  said,  "  It  is  so  long  since  you  have  seen  me, 
that  probably  you  do  not  remember  me.  I  am  the  grandson  of  Madame 
Pousat;"  Marmont  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Ah  mon  ami  nous 
nous  renouvelons  connaissance  dans  un   f — ^  moment."     Hocquart 
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letumed  to  the  King^  reported  wliat  Marmont  had  said.  Joseph 
exclaimed^  '^  Des  renforts,  ou  veut  il.  que  je  les  trouve."  This  was 
ahout  half  after  one ;  a  few  minutes  after  Joseph  asked  him  if  his  horse 
was  a  good  one ;  on  his  replying  in  the  affirmative^  he  said^  ^^  then 
follow  me^  and  he  went  to  Blois  hy  Versailles  and  Ramhouillet." 

Marshal  Marmont  sent  ahout  two  o'clock  to  General  Compens^  who 
eommanded  the  advanced  guard  hetween  La  ViLlette  and  Pantin^ 
ordering  him  to  send  a  trumpet  (flag  of  truce)  to  piopose  a  capitulation. 
Four  were  dispatched^  one  only,  M.  Quelin,  Chef  d'Escadron,  and  his 
Aide  de  Camp,  arrived  at  the  Allies'  head  quarters;  his  sword  was 
taken  from  him  hy  those  who  took  him.  On  the  armistice  heing  pro« 
posed,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  replied  it  was  not  his  wish  to  do  any 
injury  to  the  City  of  Paris,  as  it  was  not  the  French  nation  on  whom  he 
made  war,  hut  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  the  King  of  Prussia  added,  not 
even  against  him  hut  his  amhition.  The  Emperor  said  it  was  with  great 
ooneem  he  had  that  morning  seen  several  columns  of  National  Guards 
march  out  of  Paris ;  hut  concluded  with  assuring  him  that  not  a  soldier 
of  his  should  enter  the  city  in  a  hostile  manner.  He  made  an  apology 
to  the  Emperor  for  appearing  hefore  him  without  his  sword,  stating  the 
manner  it  was  taken,  hut  although  Alexander  insisted  it  should  he  found 
and  delivered  to  him,  yet  he  never  recovered  it.  The  sovereigns  sent 
two  officers  hack  with  M.  Quelin,  to  agree  upon  the  capitulation,  which 
was  drawn  up  at  five  o'clock  at  La  Chapelle,  in  the  second  house  to  the 
left  in  going  out  of  the  harrier  St.  Denis,  it  is  the  angle  of  the  street. 
The  following  inscription  was  painted  on  the  front  in  the  succeeding 
May. 

.  Au  Petit 
Jardinet 

L'an  1814  . 

Ici  le  30  mars  (Jour 

a  jamais  prospere) 

Pour  le  bonheur 

de  Notre  Nation 

La  plus  Sage 

Capitulation 

Aux  Fran^ais 

Rendit  un  Pere 

Thourout 

Md.  de  Vins 

Traiteur. 

GoQieral  Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo,  minister  of  police,  came  on  horse- 
hock,  ahout  noon,  to  the  harrier  de  TEtoile,  and  urged  the  National 
Guard  to  defend  it,  as  the  Emperor  was  coming  to  the  relief  of  Paris. 
He  ordered  that  the  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road  should  he  cut  down, 
80  as  to  fall  across  the  way  and  ohstruct  it.  This  was  executed  on  the 
fint  tree  on  the  north  side  of  the  road ;  that  which  corresponded  on  the 
mith  was  only  half  cut  through,  and  at  the  fifty-second  tree,  or  ahout 
kundred  yards  down  the  road,  three  trees  were  felled  on  each 
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side.  At  about  h£ilf-after  three  the  Allies  appeared  on  the  road  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  Allies  arrived  at  Neuilly  at  four  o'clock,  Jbut  were  prevented 
from  pastdng  the  bridge  that  evening,  by  the  resistance  whic^  was 
made  by  about  forty  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  posted  ^i  the 
left  side  of  the  river.  I  afterwards  saw  their  bullets  sticking  in  the 
trees  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  marks  of  the  Allies  balls'  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bridge. 

The  Duke  of  Mortemart  told  me  he  was  on  Montmartre  at  twelve 
o'clock.  No  troops  of  the  line  were  then  there ;  and  only  a  few  National 
Guards,  Pompiers,  and  maimed  invalids  near  two  pieces  of  artillery  (the 
only  ones  he  saw)  placed  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  sunradc  In 
the  plain  St.  Denis  were  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  each  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men.  At  the  extremity  of  La  Villette,  where  the  canal 
crosses  the  road,  was  a  battery  of  cannon. 

Sixty  National  Guards  were  posted  in  Mousseau  gardens.  At-two 
o'clock,  there  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  National  Guards  oft 

Montmartre,   of  which  C .'s  eldest  son  was  one;   he  told  me 

there  were  then  no  troops  of  the  line  there,  but  some  infantry  were  in 
the  plain  St.  Denis,  the  Prussians  and  Cossacks  came  forward  in  very 
regular  platoons.  Regnault  St.  Jean  d'Angely  ordered  three  of  the 
National  Guard,  who  chose  to  go,  and  reconnoitre  without  the  bar- 
riers in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis ;  Count  Alexander  de  Laborde  himself 
went  out  with  these  volunteers,  who  really  were  volunteers. 

There  were  not  more  than  eight  pieces  of  artillery  (six  cannon  and 
two  howitzers)  on  Montmartre,  though  there  were  more  than  one  hun- 
dred in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  were  not  used.  A  battery  of  twenty- 
eight  cannons  was  formed  by  order  of  General  Abbeville,  in  the  Vincennes 
road,  near  the  entrance  of  the  wood.  It  was  commanded  by  Major 
Evain  of  the  artillery ;  pointed  by  the  artillerymen  of  the  old  Imperial 
Guard,  and  worked  by  the  Polytechnic  scholars  (Eleves  de  I'Ecole  Poly- 
tecnique),  who  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  were  posted 
there.  This  battery  was  attacked  at  eleven  o'clock  by  the  Allies'  cavalry, 
and  not  being  protected  either  by  cavalry  or  infantry,  those  who  were 
defending  it  were  forced  to  fly ;  and  as  the  horses  and  the  drivers  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  service,  they  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  the  artil- 
lery with  them ;  they  retired  under  the  protection  of  two  batteries  near 
the  barrier  du  Trone,  one  of  six  pieces  worked  by  the  horse  artillery,  and 
another  by  the  artillery  of  the  marine,  these  opened  a  fire  of  grape  shot, 
and^  at  the  same  time,  a  company  of  Cuirassiers  charging  the  Allies, 
enaUed  the  Pol3rtechnic  scholars  to  letake  their  pieces,  and  bring  th^n 
close  to  the  barrier,  where,  uniting  them  with  those  already  there,  they 
continued  to  fire  grape  shot  the  rest  of  the  day.  They  remained  ignorant 
of  the  capitulation  until  ten  at  night,  and  then  first  learned  it  by  iXtb 
order  brought  for  their  return  to  the  school.  Orders  came  in  the  ni^t 
for  them  1o  march  to  Fontainbleau ;  but  only  one-third  obeyed,  the  reife 
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escaped^  and  remained  with  their  friends  and  acquaintance  in  Paris. 
At  Fontainhleau  it  was  wished  to  incorporate  them  with  the  tro(^ 
of  the  line ;  this  M.  Durivau,  inspector  of  their  studies^  prevented  hy 
producing  the  imperial  decree  that  in  case  of  being  obliged  to  quit  Paris 
they  were  to  repair>  as  well  as  the  persons  who  composed  the  different 
offices  of  government ;  to  Rennes  in  Brittany.  He  then  marched  them 
to  Orleans^  and  thus  saved  them. 

During  the  battle^  sixty  of  them  remained  at  the  school  waiting  for 
orders.  These  had  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  having  been 
on  duty  since  early  on  the  Monday  morning. 

It  was  reported  currently  at  Paris  that  the  guns  which  these  young 
men  worked  were  obliged  to  cease  firing  for  more  than  two  hours  from 
want  of  ammunition.  This  was  not  true,  but  some  of  the  tumbrils 
were  furnished  with  cartridges  (gargousses)  of  a  calibre  too  large  for  the 
pieces.  "  But  this,"  says  M.  Antoine  Lebrun,  the  gentleman  who 
furnished  me  with  all  the  information  relative  to  his  fellow  students, 
''ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  precipitation  with  which  the  tumbrels 
were  loaded.'' 

The  National  Guard  who  went  from  the  barriere  de  Clichy/  to  f2ie 
Plain  St.  Denis,  as  tirrallieurs  went  perfectly  as  volunteer^.  About 
half  after  two  o'clock,  or  a  quarter  before  three,  G— —  saw  a  con- 
aderahle  body  of  French  cavalry  galloping  into  Paris  by  the  Rue 
Rochechouard,  to  all  appearance  escaping  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  at 
three,  V  saw  artillery  brought  in  at  the  barrier  Rochechouard,  and 

fk  four  a  con&sed  flight  of  cavalry  down  the  street.  In  the  evening, 
two  conscript  sentinds  were  posted  near  the  barrier  to  prevent  the  inhap- 
bitantsfrom  approaching  it.  The  firing  did  not  entirely  cease  at  the 
extremities  of  the  engaged  line,  until  past  six  in  the  evening. 

At  a  quarter  after  three.  Miss  J M— -  observed  from  her  window 

in  the  Rue  Charonne,  the  French  cavalry  gallop  down  the  Butte  St. 
Chanmont,  which  they  had  occupied  all  the  morning,  and  instantly 
replaced  by  those  of  the  Allies  who  formed  into  much  closer  ranks. '  A 
few  minutes  after  she  saw  the  National  Guard  quit  the  burial  ground  at 
Peie  de  la  Chaise,  from  which  they  had  been  firing  from  loop  holes  in 
the  walL  But  there  had  been  a  complete  route  of  cavalty  down  the 
Rue  de  Charonne  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  artillery  that  came  from  La  Villette,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  not  having  found  it  possible  to  effect  an 
entrance  at  any  other  barrier,  she  saw  the  Allies'  cavalry  round  the 
hivonac  fires  at  night  on  the  Butte.  At  four  o'clock,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  King  ^  Prussia  had  advanced  to  the  Butte  St.  Chaumont. 
IVince  Schwartzenberg  was  with  them. 

The  south  side  of  the  foot  of  Menil  Montant  was  occupied  by  the 
'Allies  at  four  o'clock.  Lefevre,  the  Restaurateur,  told  me  that  there 
wwc  French  dragoons  sculking  in  his  court  yard  the  whole  of  the  day 
-to  «¥oid  the  battle.  » 
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The  Allies  were  twice  repulsed  at  Belleville,  The  French  being  pro- 
tected by  garden  walls.  A  Russian  colonel  attached  to  Prince  Schwar- 
aenberg^s  staff  said  that  the  loss  of  the  Allies  was  six  thousand. 

The  loss  of  the  French  was  about  three  thousand  troops  of  the  line^ 
and  sixty  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  of  the  National 
Guards^*  among  the  killed  was  Fitzjames^  the  celebrated  ventriloquist^ 
who  kept  a  coffee-house  in  the  Palais  Royal^  and  who  was  killed  at  the 
foot  of  Montmartre.  The  Prussian  guards  sustained  a  very  grei&t  loss  in 
the  battle. 

Fifty-seven  Prussian  officers  were  wounded  or  killed. 
About  half  after  one  o'clock^  news  was  brought  to  the  Luxemburg 
palace  that  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  staff  were  taken  prisoners. 
This  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  for  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to 
fly.     She  immediately  entered  her  carriage  and  set  off  for  Blois. 

M.  Frederic  Cuvier^  as  National  Guards  was  on  duty  at  the  barrier 
des  Gobelins^  from  the  28th  at  night  until  the  31st  in  the  morning. 
During  the  battle^  officers  of  the  line  came  round  to  the  barriers^ 
informing  those  who  were  there  that  the  Emperor  was  at  the  battle. 
At  five  in  the  afternoon  they  came^  and  said  the  enemy  were  repulsed^ 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  taken  prisoner.  But  at  seven  in  the  evening 
the  evacuation  of  Paris  began^  and  continued,  without  intermission^  the 
whole  night.  The  men  appeared  greatly  dejected^  and  those  wbdan.we 
questioned^  though  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  Allies,  yet  Merted 
they  had  been  sold  to  them. 

At  the  Prefecture  of  Police^  the  architects  attached  to  that  establish- 
ment were  in  waiting  by  order  of  the  Prefect,  lest  accidents  should 
eventually  happen  to  the  city  from  the  explosion  of  shells.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  following  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people 
was  laid  on  the  desks  of  the  different  offices  of  the  Prefecture^  and 
police  officers  sent  into  the  streets  to  distribute  them ;  which  they  had 
scarcely  begun  to  do  when  an  order  came  to  recal  them.  They  were 
eveti  taken  from  the  persons  who  had  them^  and  burned  together  with 
several  official  papers  from  the  bureau  of  the  first  division.  Thou^ 
this  appeal  was  reprinted  in  one  of  the  newspapers  a  few  days  after, 
yet  very  few  Jjersons  had  seen  the  originaL  I  never  saw  but  one.  It  is 
printed  on  both  sides  of  a  duodecimo  size. 

Nous  laisseroDs-nous  piller !  Nous  Ifusserons-nous  bruler ! 
Tandis  que  TEmpereur  arrive  sur  les  derrieres  de  rennemi,  25  a  30,000  homines 
conduits  par  un  partisan  audacieux,  osent  menacer  nos  barrieres.  En  imposeront-ils  k 
500)000  Citoyens  qui  peuvent  les  exterminer  !  Ce  parti  ne  Tignore  point,  ses  forces  ne 
lui  sufiisaient  pas  pour  se  maintenir  dans  Paris.  II  ne  veut  faire  qu'un  coup  de  main. 
Oomme  il  n'aurait  que  peu  de  jours  a  rester  panni  nous,  il  se  haterait  de  nous  piller,  de 
se  gorger  d*or  et  de  butin :  et  quand  une  armee  victorieuse  le  forcerait  a  fuir  de  la 
Capitale  il  n*en  sorterait  qa'k  la  lueur  des  flammes  qu^il  aurait  allumees. 

Non !  nous  ne  nous  laisserons  pas  piller !  nous  ne  laisserons  pas  briiler !  Defendons 
no8  hiSDSy  nos  femmes,  nos  enfans,  et  laissons  le  terns  a  notre  brave  armee  d*aniver  pour 

*  As  stated  to  the  writer  by  Count  Alexander  de  Laborde. 
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meantir  sous  hob  muis  lea  barbarei  qui  venaient  les  renyener !  Ajodb  !e  fetme  vdoBt^ 
4e  let  wiiiicre,  et  Us  ne  nous  attaqueroa  pas !  Notre  Capitale  serait  le  tomheau  d'oiie 
waaa&e  qui  Toudrait  en  forcer  les  partes.  Nous  avons  ea  face  de  rennemi  une  sasfijte 
consuUrable ;  elle  est  commandee  par  des  chefs  habiles  et  intrepideS)  il  ne  s'agit  que  de 
les  seconder. 

Nous  avons  des  canons,  des  baiSonettes,  des  piques,  du  fer.  Nos  faubourgs^  nos  rues, 
BOB  mais&ng,  tout  peut  servir  k  notvB  defense  EtabHssons,  t'il  fant,  dcB  bamoades ; 
Ausoos  Boidr  nos  voitures  et  tout  ce  qui  peut  obstruer  les  passages ;  ci^elons  nos 
murailles,  creosoas  des  foss^  montoos  ^  tons  nofi(  etages  les  pav^  des  ruefl^  et  Tennemi 
recnlera  d'epouvante. 

Qu*on  se  figure  une  arm^e  essayant  de  traverser  un  de  nos  faubourgs  au  milieu  de 
tds  obstacles,  a  tn^vers  le  feu  croisi  de  la  mousqueterie  qui  partindt  de  toutes  les 
maisons,  des  pierres,  des  poutres  qu*on  jetendt  de  toutes  les  croisees !  Cette  arm^e  sendt 
demite  avant  d'arriver  au  centre  de  Paris.  Mais  non  t  Le  spectacle  des  apprdts  dNine 
tdle  defense  le  forcerait  de  renoncer  a  ses  vains  prpjcts,  et  elle  s*elQignerait  i  kt  Mte 
poor  ne  paB  Be  trouver  entze  I'ann^e  de  Paris  et  Parm^e  de  I'Empereur. 

Three  of  the  enemy's  spies  were  brought  to  the  Prefecture  of  Polioe^ 
from  vi^ence  they  were  sent  to  the  Etat  Major. 

A  quantity  of  papers  were  burned  at  one  o'clock  in  the  Minister  ci 
War's  court  yard.  Rue  de  Lille  (now  Bourbon.) 

The  iron  gates  to  the  Palais  Royal  garden  were  locked  the  whole 
diiy>  all  the  shops. and  lateral  entrances  were  shut;  as  were  also  most  of 
Uie  shops  in  Paris. 

During  the  battle,  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  (Coblentx)  and  the 
CalS  Tortoni  were  thrimged  with  fashionable  loungers  of  both  sexes, 
sitting,  as  is  usual,  on  the  chairs  placed  there,  and  appearing  almost 
tminterested  spectators  of  the  number  of  wounded  French,  and  prisoners 
€f  the  Allies,  which  were  brought  in.  The  wounded  French  officers  were 
carried  on  mattrasses.  This  astonishing  instance  of  want  of  deep  feeling 
was  confirmed  to  me  by  many  persons.  A  black  flag  was  displayed  on 
an  the' hospitals,  that  the  cannon  should  not  be  directed  on  them.  About 
two  o'clock,  a  general  cry  of  "  Sauve  qui  peut"  was  heard  on  the  Boule- 
Tardftfcom  the  Porte  St.  Martin  to  Les  Italiens ;  which  caused  a  general 
and  cconfused  flight,  which  communicated  as  the  undulations  of  a  wave 
untd  beyond  the  Pont  Neuf.  In  a  short  time,  however,  this  panic  sub- 
odefl.  This  was  confirmed  to  me  by  several  persons  who  experienced  it 
at  di£feient  places  from  the  Boulevards,  to  the  other  side  lof  the  river  : 
bat  of  the  cause  I  could  never  obtain  any  satisfactory  information.  One 
stoiy  was,  that  two  Austrians  had  dashed  into  Paris  by  the  barrier  St. 
Martm,  and  galloped  to  the  Boulevards  where  they  were  killed.  The 
other,  that  a  Polish  lancer,  who  was  drunk,  had  galloped  down  the 
&abouig  Montmartre,  as  far  as  the  Boulevards,  cr3ring  ^^  Sauve  qui 
pent,"  and  that  he  was  there  shot. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day,  wounded  French  dragged  themselves 
into  the  ^ireets  of  jParis,  and  there  lay  down  to  die.  Favart  saw  one, 
who  had  crawled  as  far  as  the  Rue  de  la  Universite,  and  was  there  lying 
oi  the  pavement :  one  of  the  bystanders  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  be 
?•  1825*  D  W 
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carried  any  where?  All  he  requested  was  to  be  allowed  to  die  quietly, 
which  he  did  a  few  minutes  after.  Several  were  supported  by  their 
comrades^  and  even  carried  on  their  backs.  Mrs.  G—  saw  many 
brought  down  the  Rue  Rochechouard  in  the  afternoon. 

At  about  four  o'clock,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  set  off  for  Blois  from  the 
hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Police,  Quai  Malaquais,  and  went  up  the  Rue 
de  St.  Peres  at  full  gallop,  in  a  caleche  with  his  wife,  followed  by  a 
second  caliche,  and  escorted  by  about  twenty  gens  d'armes  d'elite. 

Comte  Alexander  de  Girardin  arrived  at  Paris  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, announcing  the  Emperor  s  speedy  arrival,  and  exhorted  the  people 
to  rise  in  a  mass.  After  seeking  in  vain  le  Roi  Joseph  and  the 
Minister  of  War,  he  went  to  Talleyrand,  then  to  his  own  house,  and  at 
midnight  quitted  Paris  to  return  to  Napoleon. 

Count  Alexander  de  Laborde  was  without  the  walls  at  five  o'clock, 
with  several  of  tlie  National  Guards ;  the  gates  of  the  palisades  being 
fastened,  they  were  obliged  to  assist  each  other  to  clamber  over,  the 
Cossacks  and  troops  looking  on,  but  not  offering  the  smallest  inter- 
ruption. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  remote  parts  of  Paris  remained  ignorant  of  the 
capitulation  all  the  evening.  Miss  M told  me,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Rue  de  Charonne  they  were  not  acquainted  with  it 
when  she  retired  to  rest. 

The  King  of  Prussia's  head-quarters  this  night  were  at  Claye,  where 
he  slept. 

Marshal  Marmont  informed  me  that  Joseph  Buonaparte  having  sent 
him  an  order  to  capitulate  when  he  should  consider  all  defence  useless^ 
and  perceiving  a  column  of  twenty-five  thousand  fresh  troops  of  the 
enemy  advancing  on  his  left,  he  sent  four  officers  with  flags  of  truce  to 
try  to  penetrate  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns.  This  is 
always  difficult  in  a  battle,  and  indeed  one  only  arrived. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  was  at  the  extremity  of 
Belleville  so  closely  pressed  upon  by  the  enemy,  that  eleven  men  were 
killed  by  the  bayonet  near  his  person.  In  this  extremity,  and  being 
cut  offy  he  forced  his  way  with  forty  men  through  the  streets  of  Belle- 
ville. At  this  moment  the  officer  who  had  succeeded  in  penetxatiiig  tD 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies  returned  with  the  flag  of  truce,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  their  officers,  and  the  capitulation  was  soon  concluded. 
The  Duke  also  informed  me  that  the  Allies  lost  ten  thousand  men  and 
the  French  four  thousand.  He  likewise  said  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
told  him  the  Allies  had  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  between 
Meaux  and  Paris,  and  that  it  was  their  belief  that  fifty  thousand  French 
troops  were  assembled  to  defend  the  capital. 

Marmont  further  observed  that  there  never  was  a  more  foolish  attack 
made  than  that  of  the  Allies,  as  they  might  have  entered  Paris  on  the 
side  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  without  resistance ;  instead  of  which  they 
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attacked  on  the  side  of  its  strongest  defence.  The  Moniteur  of  this 
day  was  a  full  sheet ;  no  notice  taken  of  the  war  or  the  army ;  nearly 
four  columns  and  a  quarter  were  taken  up  with  an  article  on  the 
dramatic  works  of  Denis^  and  three  columns  by  a  dissertation  on  the 
existence  of  Troy.     The  theatres  announced  as  usual. 

■Between  eleven  and  twelve,  Favart  saw  a  squadron  of  carbiniers  near 
the  Porte  St.  Martin  going  to  the  battle,  they  met  about  fifty  or  sixty 
pnsoners  who  had  just  been  taken.  The  carbiniers  full  of  spirits  boasted 
to  the  bystanders  that  they  would  soon  bring  in  more.  But  about  half 
after  one  o'clock  he  saw  them  retilming  quite  dispirited. 

Some  of  the  cannon  balls  came  into  Paris.  T  saw  a  window  frame 
diattered  in  the  faubourg  St.  Martin  opposite  the  junction  of  the  two 
roads.  In  the  Rue  St.  Nicolas  between  the  Rue  du  Montblanc  and 
Thiroux,  a  man  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  house  ;  he  was  carried  to  the 
ho^tal  and  died.  During  the  battle,  the  President  and  Governors  of 
tlie  Bank  of  France  assembled  at  the  Bank,  and  ordered  the  copper 
plates  of  the  Bank  notes  to  be  destroyed ;  they  were  preparing  to  burn 
«I1  the  notes  when  the  news  of  the  capitulation  arrived. 

The  colours  and  standards  taken  by  the  French  in  their  different  wars 
and  which  decorated  the  chapel  of  the  Invalids  were,  on  the  approach  of 
the  AlHes,  taken  down  and  packed  up  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them. 
But  on  the  night  of  the  capitulation,  in  consequence  of  an  order  left  by 
the  Minister  of  War,  these  memorials  of  triumph  over  public  virtue,  over 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  over  the  rights  of  nations,  were  unpacked  and 
homed  in  one  of  the  court  yards  of  the  hospital.  The  sword  and  scarf 
of  Frederic,  King  of  Prussia,  which  were  suspended  from  the  centre  of 
tie  arch,  leading  from  the  nave  to  the  dome  of  the  chapel  were  destroyed 
at  the  same  time. 

Towards  evening  several  ambulances  came  down  the  Rue  Roche- 
diouart  full  of  wounded  French,  and  one  cart  laden  with  the  slain. 

In  the  evening  of  the  31st,  about  thirty  wounded  Russians  laid  them- 
idYea  down  under  the  arcades  of  the  Rue  Castiglione.  General  Scott 
lodged  in  the  house,  and  an  English  medical  man  who  was  dining  there 
dreiKd  their  wounds,  the  Miss  Scotts  made  lint,  and  the  pavement  was 
covered  with  straw ;  he  left  them  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  next  morning 
Aey  were  gone,  but  as  not  one  could  speak  French  it  could  not  be  found 
out  how  they  came  there.    The  French  were  very  humane  to  them. 

[^To  be  continued^'] 
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ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

• 

Rome,  Aug.  1825. 

My  dear  friend^ — I  comply  with  your  request^  though  not  without 
fear  and  trembling ;  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  you  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  present  state  of  Italian  poetry.  If  there  be  a  country 
favourably  situated  for  judging  of  the  poetry  of  other  countries,  it  is 
unquestionably  England — In  dramatic  poetry  she  possesses  a  genius 
who  not  only  sets  her  above  the  reach  of  all  competition,  but  whose 
distinctive  characteristic  is  extreme  variety.  The  nation  which  has  the 
happiness  of  enjoying  in  its  native  tongue  the  character  of  Richard  III. 
and  that  of  Ariel,  that  of  Imogen,  and  that  of  Lady  Macbeth,  may  have 
an  equal  relish  for  the  deep  and  concise  energy  of  Dante,  and  for  the 
humourous  and  too  licentious  graces  of  Buratti. 

Who  is  this  Buratti  ?  you  would  ask.  He  is  a  very  great  poet  whom 
you  know  nothing  of,  and  who  suggested  the  idea  of  Don  Juan  to  Lord 
Byron.  My  strongest  motive  for  undertaking  to  write  at  some  length 
on  the  subject  of  Italian  poetry  is  this — the  Italians  are  the  only  people 
whose  poetry  has  not  been  either  utterly  spoiled,  or,  at  the  least,  viti* 
ated  for  a  time  by  imitating  the  philosophical  and  artificial  style  of 
Parisian  verse.  In  179^^  Italy  was  the  scene  of  a  great  literary  ^&- 
■nomenon.  Vincenzo  Monti,  by  the  publication  of  his  BassvigHana,  a 
poem,  atrocious  as  to  its  subject, — saved  Italian  poetry,  and  rescued 
it  from  the  degradation  of  becoming  a  mere  imitation  of  Pope,  Boileau, 
and  Voltaire.  You  English  can  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  danger,  and  the  value  of  the  service ;  since,  at  the  restoration  of ' 
Charles  II.  you  did  not  escape  the  contagion.  Thanks  to  Montis 
Italian  poetry  has  preserved  its  character  of  originality  and  eneigy. 
More  than  a  century  ago  a  ridiculous  Jesuit,  named  Saverib  BetineUi^ 
undertook  to  turn  Dante  into  ridicule.  Betinelli  had  the  merit  of 
serving  two  conflicting  interests  at  the  same  moment.  In  the  fijrst  pUoe 
he  served  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  has  invariably  persecuted  the 
reputation  of  Dante.  The  works  of  that  great  poet  tend  to  inapze  a 
taste  for  privaie  investigaiion.  This  taste,  which  leads  direct  to  the 
exercise  of  the  reason  and  to  protestantism,  is  the  bug-bear  of  the  jCoort 
of  Rome,  and  of  its  most  enlightened  defenders,  the  Jesuits.  By  abusing 
Dante,  Betinelli  also  became  an  auxiliary  of  the  poetical  school  founded 
by  Voltaire.  The  courtly  energy  of  Voltaire,  destined  to  touch  the 
empty  and  frivolous  beings  which  filled  the  salons  of  Versailles  and  Paris 
in  the  year  1750,  could  not  brook  the  strength  and  awful  vigour  of 
Dante,  which  was  fitted  to  act  upon  the  men  really  worthy  of  that 
name,  who  peopled  Italy  in  the  twelfth  century.  Dante  is  inferior  to 
Shakspeare  only  because  he  is  less  generally  interesting.  He  has  always 
been  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  school  of  Voltaire,  and  to  the  sup- 
porters of  that  eflfeminate  style  of  poetry  which,  in  France,  has  sue- 
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cenitBely  raised  iwto  reputation  the  Abb^  Delille,  Colardq^u,  Dorat, 
Bertkiy  and  so  many  other  insipid  versifiers  now  forgotten. 

The  critical  aad  ironical  parts  of  Voltaire's  works  were  the  source  of 
the  iBOft  exquii^e  pleasure  to  the  Italians  of  the  year  1750.  Never  did 
fU^  p6opile  enjoy  the  delight  and  the  surprise  of  novelty  to  the  degree 
to^  which  they  were  enjoyed  by  poor  Italy,  (doubly  crushed  ever  since 
t]le  year  153CV  tmder  the  yoke  of  Spanish  despotism  and  the  extinguisher 
of  Popery,)  at  the  appearance  of  Voltaire's  philosophical  writings.  The 
isaneiise  pdpulsarity  of  Voltaire's  little  prose  satires  nearly  destroyed 
Italian  poetry.  Whilst  the  Abbe  Saverio  BetineUi  published  his  witty 
bla^[diemies  agakist  Dante,*  Pignotti  (whose  posthumous  fame  rests 
tpm  the  best  history  of  Italy  extant)  t  acquired  the  reputation  of  the 
first  £ftbulist  of  Italy,  a  reputation  which  happily  has  not  survived  him, 
•ad  fer  which  he  was  wholly  Indebted  io  his  close  imitation  of  Pope. 
Betinelli,  Pignotti,  and  a  dozen  inferior  poets,  such  as  Frugoni, 
AJ^arotti,  d^c.  &c  now  unread  even  in  Italy,  (in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
d^  French  pedant  Guinguen^,  in  his  very  common-place  history  of 
itaJiaii  literature,  to  recall  them  to  life,)  were  digging  the  grave  of 
haliim  poetry — reducing  it  to  a  mere  copy  of  the  poetry  of  France 
ittd  of  England,  when  Monti  appeared. 

This  great  poet,  bom  at  Fusignano,  near  Urbino,  in  the  year  1758, 
\8  stOl  living  at  Milan  on  the  pension  granted  by  Napoleon,  and 
reduced  to  one  half  by  the  Austrian  Government.  I  intend  to  write 
you  a  distinct  letter  on  Monti's  works^-my  only  purpose,  at  this  mo- 
ment,  is  to  call  your  attention  to  a  remarkable,  and  probably  solitary 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  decline  of  the  poetry  of  a  whole 
nadon  was  arrested  by  the  genius  of  one  man.  His  versatile  character, 
open  to  receive  inspiration  alternately  from  opposite  sentiments ;  his 
ab»quious  court  to  the  nephew  of  Pqpe  Pius  VI.,  the  Prince  Braschi ; 
and  his  extreme  poverty,  quieted  the  jealousy  of  despotic  power,  and  thus 
oanqnred  to  ensure  his  success  as  the  restorer  of  Italian  verse.  Monti  had 
pabHsfaed  a  few  short  poems,  which  immediately  placed  him  in  the  first 
lank  of  modem  poets ;  but  a  particular  incident  led  to  the  salvation  of 
itafiah  poetry.  Cardinal  Albano— the  same  whom  Leo  XII.  has  sent 
all  powerful  Pacha  to  Bologna,  under  the  title  of  Legate,  that  Albano 
who  stands  pre-eminent— I  believe  I  may  say  alone — ^in  atrocious  wick- 
edaess  among  the  members  of  the  Sacred  Ck)llege,  on  the  13th  .of 
January,  1793,  caused  the  assassination  of  Hugh  Bassville,:]:  a  diplo* 
matic  envoy  from  France  to  Italy,  who  dealt  rather  more  largely  and 
openly  in  espionnage  and  in  plots  against  the  established  governments. 


*  1757*  Lettere  Viigiliane.  The  author  informs  us,  that  among  the  fifteen  thousand 

.of  DaDte,  three  hundred  tolerably  good  may  be  found. 
+  It  is  called  the  History  of  Tuscany  up  to  the  Time  of  the  Medicis,  that  is  to  say, 
the  nse  of  tyranny,  copied  from  that  of  Philip  II.    This  history  is  translated  into 


X  Bom  at  Abbeville  about  the  year  1754. 
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than  was  consistent  with  the  usual  laws  and  practices  of  diplomacy. 
Poor  Monti^  who  was  at  the  bottom  a  very  humane  man^  thought  that 
by  writing  an  apology  for  this  murder,  committed  in  the  face  of  day  by 
the  populace  of  Rome  in  the  pay  of  Cardinal  Albano,  he  should  secure 
the  favour  of  the  Cardinal  and  of  his  party^  and  make  his  own  fortune. 
The  apology  for  the  murder  of  the  French  agent  produced  the  immortal 
poem  La  Bassvigliana.  I  must  pause  to  determine  whether  to  place 
this  above  all  Lord  Byron's  poems. ^After  mature  deliberation,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  is,  at  least,  equal  to  the  Corsair  and  to  the  finest  parts 
of  Childe  Harold.     Don  Juan  alone  deserves  to  take  precedence  of  it. 

La  Bassvigliana  appeared  at  Rome  in  179^^  and  all  that  Pignotti 
Betinelli,  &c.  had  been  doing  for  thirty  years  to  degrade  Italian  poetry 
into  a  mere  imitation,  was  destroyed,  annihilated  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  Monti  had  made  his  a{)p^l  to  the  individual  and  deepnseated 
feeling  of  every  Italian.  Among  that  people,  so  totally  devoid  of  the 
vanity  of  France  and  of  England,  every  man  laughs  at  his  neighbour^ 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  every  man  despises,  and  even  hates  his 
neighbour,  and  founds  his  judgment  of  the  fine  arts  upon  his  own 
feeling  alone.  It  is  obvious,  that  those  unfortunate  people,  parcelled 
out  under  six  petty  tyrants,  form  a  total  contrast  with  the  inhabitants 
of  France  and  England,  happier  indeed  in  their  political  condition,  but 
deprived  of  all  individual  character  by  the  ambition  to  become,  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  a  mere  Jashumable  and  well-hred  copy  of  a  certain 
conventional  pattern.  The  Italian,  on  the  contrary,  listens  only  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  heart,  and  employs  the  whole  energy  of  his 
character  in  giving  strength  and  predominence  to  his  peculiar  manner 
of  feeling.  With  more  of  the  qualities  of  a  philosopher,  with  some 
traces  even  of  the  savage,  he  believes  and  maintains  that  his  manner  of 
thinking  and  of  feeling  is  the  only  good  one,  that  all  others  are  detest- 
able and  absurd. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  Italian  character  is  precisely  what  ought  to 
give  it  weight  in  matters  of  literature,  in  the  estimation  of  all  good 
judges  in  Europe  or  America ;  much  more  weight,  I  must  be  free  to 
say,  than  the  French,  whose  whole  poetry  consists  in  copies  of  some 
prevailing  fashion,  can  claim. 

Monti's  Bassvigliana  was  read  by  every  soul  who  could  read  among 
the  eighteen  millions  of  Italians,  except  in  the  instance  of  those 
litterateurs,  whose  vanity  was  interested  in  supporting  the  party  of 
Betinelli,  Pignotti,  &c. ;  the  decision  was  favourable  and  unanimous. 
^'  For  centuries,**  was  the  universal  cry,  '^  we  have  had  nothing  equal 
to  this."  Now,  what  did  the  Basivigliana  prove  Monti  to  be  }  First 
the  disciple  of  Virgil,  and  secondly  the  disciple  of  Dante.  On  the 
table  before  me  lies  an  edition  of  the  Bassvigliana,  printed  at  Mantua,  in 
which  Monti,  in  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  most  poets,  takes 
credit  for  his  plagiarisms,  provided  the  author  from  whom  he  borrows  is 
an  ancient.     Because,  for  instance,  Lucan  says — 
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Nec  polus  adveisi  calidua  qua  mergitur  austri. 
and  Bernardo  Tasso^  the  father  of  Torquato> 

Or  sotto  il  caldo,  or  sotto  il  freddo  polo. 
Monti^  who,  however,  is  by  no  means  ignorant  of  physical  science, 
has  the  following  lines  in  the  second  Canto  of  La  Bassvigliana, .  upon 
the  moment  of  Louis  XVL's  death. 

Tremonne  il  mondo ;  e  per  la  maraviglia 
E  pel  terror  dal  freddo  al  caldo  polo 
Falpitando ;  potenti  alzar  la  ciglia. 
The  ludicrous  part  of  the  story  is,  that  a  blockhead  of  the  name  of 
Pessuti  wrote  a'dissertation,  at  Monti's  request,  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
hot  pole,  in  the  course  of  which  dissertation  he  actually  quotes  Newton 
and  HaUey  (page  124  of  the  Mantua  edition,  1798). 

In  spite  of  this  piece  of  absurdity,  to  which  Monti  ought  frankly  to 
have  pleaded  guilty,  ordinarily  a  triJl  disciple  of  Dante,  his  adoration  of 
the  ancients  is  confined  to  style,  to  their  manner  of  expressing  their 
thoughts. 

His  thoughts  are  aU  his  own ;  they  are  those  of  a  Roman  ^  the  year 
1793,  before  Napoleon  had  enlightened  Italy.  Monti's  thoughts  are 
very  Catholic  and  ferocious,  always  founded  upon  the  abject  fear  of 
God,  whom  popery  invariably  represents  in  the  light  of  an  Oriental 
despot,  easily  irritated,  and  implacable  in  his  vengeance.  The  lesson 
which  Monti  gives  to  the  poets  of  Italy  is  two-fold;  first,  express  the 
sentimeiits  which  reaUy  -agitate  your  own  hearts  |  second,  express  them 
in  the  style  of  Dante ;  and,  as  the  Italian  language  is  still  a  very  close 
copy  &oai  the  l^atin,  do  not  hesitate  to  use  Latin  turns  of  expression,  or 
Id  give  your  words  the  acceptations  they  bear  in  the  Latin  of  Virgil.* 

This  decisive  step  in  poetry  being  once  taken  goes  far  to  exclude 
llie  elegances  to  which  the  spirit  of  chivalry  has  given  birth,  and 
irrevocably  proscribes  all  those  smart  and  pretty  little  conceits — so  cold, 
so  tiresome  in  their  prettiness — which  distinguish  French  poetry.  If 
you  wish  to  find  the  style  of  poetry  exactly  at  the  antipodes  to  that  of 
the  Bassvigliana,  you  have  only  to  take  up  a  canto  of  the  Henriade,  or  a 
poem  of  the  cold  and  elegant  Abbe  DeHlle. 

You  may,  therefore,  form  some  estimate  of  the  immense  service 
Monti  has  rendered  to  the  poetry  of  his  country.     Camillus,  after  the 


•  We  find  in  the  first  Canto  of  the  Bassyigliana,  '^  Labe  dell  almoy**  &c.  imitated 
from  St.  Paul's  phrase,  ^^  non  habentem  maculam  neque  rugam." 

Ulto. ^A  word  taken  from  the  Latin. 

Di  che  fosti  gran  parte. Quorum  pars  magna  foL-^Virgil, 

liieve  intanto  la  terra. Sit  tibi  terra  levis. — Martial. 

Sostati  e  m'odi. taken  from  tJie  Latin  verb  Sisto. 

E  rizzarsi  le  chiome, Steteruntque  comse. — Virgil, 

Correr  m'intesi. Cokimella  says,  intelligere  frigus. 

Di  Gehenna  le  rupi. Rupe  Gehennas. — Lucah, 

Disd^noso  del  Ponto.— Pontem  indignatus  Araxes. —  Vifgih 
II  remeggio  delP  ali» Rcmigio  alarum.—  Virgil. 
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defeat  of  Brennus>  was  cidled  the  seccHid  foundi^  of  Rome;  Monti, 
though  inferior  to  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  tlie  three  foandero  cf 
Italian  poetry,  has  yet  been  more  useful  than  any  one  of  them.  Two 
men  have  contributed,  to  produce  the  same  results,  thou^  their  claims 
to  flppianse  are  by  no  means  equaL  Whatever  M.  Ginguen^,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  small  and  French  capacity,  may  say  to  the  contrarf, 
Alfieri  is  not  the  true  poetical  son  of  Dante.  He  has,  indeed,  adopted 
Dante's  style,  exaggeratijig  its  defects,  and  rendering  it  more  dry  and 
hard,  but  he  has  not  oppressed  Italian  thoughts,  he  has  not  given  voice 
to  the  Italian  mind  in  that  often-caricatur^  imitation  of  Dante.  The 
Italian  soul  is  more  full  of  tenderness,  of  sweet  and  gentle  passion,  "  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness."  Alfieri  utters  the  sentiments  of  an  Aristo-' 
crat  irritated  and  discontented  at  being  only  a  eount,and  arrange  them 
according  to  the  system  of  tragedyj^Qdtablished  by  Racine  and  Voltaire; 
and  as  he  exaggerated  the  style  of  Dante,  so  he  exaggerated  the  cdready 
sufficiently  tedious  severity  of  the  French  tragedy.  If  you  think  me 
unjust  toinards  Alfieri,  you  must  recollect  that  I  frequently  see  his  plays 
performed—that  during  a  whole  year  I  saw  them  acted  at  Naples  by 
Marini,  the  best  tragic  actor  of  Italy.  Although  AMeri  had,  with  small 
exceptions,  the  heart  of  a  t3rrant,  compare  his  Filippa  with  Schiller's 
Don  Carlos.  The  two  poets  have  treated  the  same  subject,  and  at  the 
same  point  of  time. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Alfieri  cannot  divide  with  Monti  the  glory 
of  having  awakened  the  Italian  heart  to  a  due  contempt  for  that 
style  of  poetry,  so  slight  and  tawdry,  and  French,  to  which  Alga- 
rotti,  and  Pignotti,  and  Betinelli,*  had  prostituted  their  divine 
l^iguage. 

A  native  of  Milan,  Parini,  had  the  merit  of  imitating  Pope,  Boileau 
and  Voltaire  without  losmg  the  Italian  character.  Maria  Theresa  had 
the  good  sense  to  make  Parini  Professor  of  Belles  Letters  at  Milan,  where 
his  exhortations  stimulated  his  pupils  to  study  the  beauties  of  Dante,  at 
the  same  time  that  his  poems  opened  their  eyes  to  the  absurdity  of  the 
admiration  which  had  been  lavished  on  the  school  of  Frugoni.  But 
Parini  is  a  satirist,  and  satire  can  be  but  a  secondary  style  of  poetry  in 
Italy.  That  country  is  absolutely  without  the  monarchical  spirit ;  the 
transition  was  immediate  from  the  liberty  which  distinguished  it  for  ^00 
y^ears  (from  900  to  1530),  to  terror-^the  sole  spring,  the  sole  instrument 
of  the  despotisms  under  which  it  has  groaned  for  the  last  three  centuries. 
In  countries  where  monarchy  has  taken  deep  root,  the  kings  have  gulled 
the  people,  they  have  tried  to  captivate  their  affections,  to  gain  popu- 
larity through  the  itifluence  of  their  nobles,  and  of  fictitious  notions  of 
honour.t  Great  nations  like  France  have  thus  come  to  think  it  their 
highest  happiness  to  imitate  a  certain  model,  fashioned  for  every  class 


*  See  BotinelU's  Epistle  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 

+  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    See  St  Simon. 
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Iff  ihe  addtess  of  the  KiBg  or  hk  Minister.    This  id  what  French  wif  team 
caU  the  E^rit  monardiiquek 

A  FfeBchmacn  who  has  the  holdness  to  depart  from  tins  moiiavehical 
BgSaAl  (that  is^  from  the  imitatkm  oi  the'pattem  or  Inodel  piescribied  for 
^t  dass  of  society  in  whioh  chance  has  placed  him)  hecomes  Itidkroug. 
Heooe  the  pre-eminence  of  comedy  and  her  sister  satire  in  France; 
heaoe  the  pre^mineniie  so  remarkable  in  ItaHan  poetry  of  icke  sirt^fk 
expremon  ef  pr<^ound  passk^»  of  which  every  Italian  finds  aU  the 
8hade«  and  fluctttatk»as  in  his  own  breast.  Thence  the  distinctive  di»» 
racter  of  Italian  poetry;  thence  the  popularity  of  the  Basmg^iana^  a 
poem  entirely  made  up  of  deep  passion  in  all  its  shades  and  varieties* 
I  oQghti  as  a  faithful  histonaii  oi  Italian  poetry^  to  have'  mentioned 
diat  at  a  remote  date^  Alphonso  Varano^  a  very  noble  poet,  imitated 
Dante  nearly  as  closely  as  Mond  has  since  done* 

I  need  only  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  of  the  Bassvi^iiana^  to 
shew  you  how  intensely^  not  only  Italian^  but  Roman^  is  the  conoeptiosi 
of  the  poem. 

Lucifer  leaves  the  body  of  Bassville  the  moment  he  loses  all  hope  of 
earryingoffiPhis  soul  to  hell.  The  guardian  angel  of  Bassville^  being 
specially  commissioned  by  the  Deity  £[>r  that  purpose^  repels  the  attacks 
of  Lucifer.  The  astonished  soul  of  Bassville  then  turns  to  look  at  the 
body^  from  which  it  has  just  been  driven — 

£  la  mortal  prigume,  ond  *era  ludta, 
Subito  indietro  a  riguardai  si  volse, 
Tutta  ancor  sospettosa  e  sbigottita. 
.    The  strange  and  revolting  fable  is  forgotten  in  the  beauty  of  such  lines 
as  those  I  have  quoted — so  admirable  for  their  nature  and  simplicity. 
The  guardian  angel  says  to  the  soul  of  Bassville — "  Fear  not,  thou. wilt 
not  be  damned^  but  thou  wilt  not  enjoy  the  immediate  presence  of  God 
until  the  crimes  of  France  shall  have  been  punished — until  that  moment 
thy  tormettt  will  be  the  sight  of  thine  infamous  country,  and  of  the  in- 
numerable crimes  to  which  thou,  during  thy  life,  hast  contributed." 

AAer  this  speech  the  soul  is  conducted  by  the  angel  to  France,  and  is 
obliged  to  witness  all  the  enormities  of  179^* 

You  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  plan  of  a 
poem  more  thoroughly  papistical,  more  dictated  by  that  genius  of  evil 
which,  has  extracted,  out  of  the  gospel  the  religion  which  has  for  ages 
been  employed  in  the  attempt  to  convert  the  Italian  people  into  a  nation 
of  villains.  The  proof  of  this  is  before  our  eyes.  The  poet  confesses 
that  Bassville  was  assassinated  by  the  populace  of  Rome,  and  the  fol- 
bwing  are  the  words,  in  which  the  soul  of  Bassville  addresses  his  body 
before  leaving  Rome  to  witness  the  atrocities  passing  at  Paris — 

Oltre  il  rogo  non  vive  ira  nemica, 
£  neU*  ospite  suolo,  ove  io  ti  lassa, 
Giuste  son  )*alme,  e  la  pietade  e  antica.— Csm^o  /. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  remark  to  you  the  base  flattery  to  which  Monti 
descends,  in  thus  puttmg  into  the  mouth  of  a  man  murdered  by  the 
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popiilaoe^  praises  of  that  very  populace.  Monti  was^  at  the  time  he 
wrote  this,  in  love,  and  having  very  undeservedly  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  PkUosophe,  he  was  afraid  he  should  be  exiled  from  Rome- 
Monti  has  been  all  his  life  writing  on  opposite  sides.  Some  time  after 
the  puUication  of  the  Bassvigliana,  he  wrote  a  splendid  ode  in  cdehra- 
tion  and  in  commendation  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  on  the  twenty- 
&st  of  January  179S.  Nevertheless,  astonishing  as  it  may  appear, 
Monti  has  escaped  the  contempt  which  is  the  portion  of  Southey  with 
you,  and  of  Baour,  Chazet,  &c  in  France.  The  public  has  seen  that 
Monti  always  wrote  under  the.  influence  of  passion — either  of  love,  of 
fear,  &c. ;  and  never  from  the  dictates  of  cold  calculation,  never  from  a 
mere  desire  to  make  money,  or  to  have  his  poems  read  by  a  rich  aristo- 
cracy. Monti's  poetiy  gives  so  geQuine  and  heartfelt  a  delight  to  all 
Italian  readers,  that  they  cannot  bring*  themselves  to  despise,  and  to  class 
with  the  renegades  of  London  and  Paris,  the  man  to  whom  they  owe 
such  exquisite  enjq3rments. 

I  must  omit  a  great  deal  that  I  have  to  say  about  the  Bassvigliana, 
which  must,  I  imagine,  be  well  known  in  London.  I  shall  confine 
myself,  at  present,  to  one  remark.  What  a  pity  it  is  that,  as  Monti  chose 
to  found  his  poem  on  the  religion  of  Saint  Dominic,  he  did  not  follow 
out  his  plan  by  making  the  soul  of  Bassville  a  spectator  of  all  that  took 
place  in  France,  from  1793  to  1816.  What  a  magnificent  field  for 
poetry !  In  his  Mascheroniana,  he  has  narrated  the  events  of  one  year  of 
Bonaparte's  life,  from  his  return  from  Egypt  to  the  battle  of  Marengo. 

As  I  wish  to  give  you  an  accurate  view  of  the  existing  state  of  Italian 
poetry,  and  to  imitate,  though  at  a  humble  distance,  the  descendant  of 
Grimm,*  I  must  notice  one  fact.  The  Jesuits  have,  for  centuries,  per- 
secuted Dante's  works.  This  persecution,  though  not  publicly  proclaimed, 
has  been  so  bitter  and  inveterate,  that,  thirty  years  ago,  Lombardi,  one 
of  the  ablest  commentators  on  Dante,  dared  not  put  his  name  to  Ms 
Commentary.  The  Jesuit,  Betinelli,  aided  l^  a  nomber  of  soulless 
men  ef  taianl^  Back  as  nguolti,  Albergati,  and  many  others,  tried  to 
inoculate  Italy  with  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Voltaire.  La  Bassvigliana, 
though  its  tendency  is  atrocious,  though  it  consists  of  one  continued 
iapology  for  murder,  though  supremely  Catholic,  and  servilely  devoted  to 
the  ferocious  religion  of  St.  Dominic,  has  revived  the  taste  for  Dante. 

This  great  poet,  the  only  one  of  the  modems  who  has  any  thing  in 
common  with  Shakspeare,  has  gone  through  more  editions  within  the 
last  thirty  years  than  in  the  five  centuries  preceding.  He  has  turned 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Italy  towards  protestantism,  that  is  to  say, 
towards  personal  investigation  in  matters  of  religion.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  this  impulse  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Austrian  government, 
which  appears  to  be  still  actuated  by  the  views  of  Joseph  II.     It  main- 


*  Alluding  to  the  Letters  of  Grimm's  Grandson  on  French  Literature,  to  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  number,  and  in  each  preceding  part  of  the  New  Series. 
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taana  schools  of  theology  at  Pavia  and  at  Padua^  whose  tendency  is  to 
favour  the  exercise  of  private  investigation^  and  selects  its  Hshops  from 
among  priests^  who^  like  the  Monsignore  Farina^  Bishop  of  Padua,  have 
quarrelled  with  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  collection  of  religious  opinicms 
taught  at  Pavia  is  known  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Jansenism ;  this 
Jansenism^  Leo  XII.  proposes  to  destroy  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Jesuits^  whom  he  encourages  with  that  view.  The  grand  book  on  the 
Jansenism  side  is  that  of  the  energetic  professor^  Abb^  Tamburini,  called 
Fera  Idea  deUa  Santa  Sede,  2  vols.  This  wos^  was  lately  translated 
into  French.'-'.' I  have  seen  the  Abb^  Tamburini-^he  is  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  full  of  fire  and  energy.  He  has  written  forty  octavo  volumes 
against  the  pretended  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  He  used  the  following 
argument  in  my  presence:  '*  ^^P^  Ganganelli,  Clement  XIV,  (who 
was  afterwards  poisoned  by  the  Ji^its)*  suppressed  the  Jesuits  on  the 
plea  of  their  atrocious  crimes — ^he  was  infallible.  Pope  Pius  VIL 
re-established  the  order — ^he  also  was  infallible.  Nevertheless,  one  of 
these  two  Popes  must  have  been  mistaken,  ergo — hahemus  confttentem 
reumr-^the  doctrine  of  infallibility  is  absurd.  I  defy  the  Papists  to 
reply  to  this  argument."  I  hope  I  have  clearly  shown,  in  the  first  place, 
how  the  appearance  of  the  Bassvigliana  caused  a  revolution  in  Italian 
literature,  and  in  the  second,  how  the  most  Ultra  and  the  most  sanguinary 
poem  that  ever  existed — an  apology  for  murder — ^has  turned  the  minds 
of  men  towards  private  investigation  in  religious  matters,  and  conse- 
quently towards  protestantism  and  humanity.  The  eminent  men  of 
Italy  do  not  print — it  is  an  infallible  way  to  draw  upon  themselves  per- 
secution from  the  Jesuits,  and  from  five  out  of  the  six  despotic  govern- 
ments whose  sole  object  appears  to  be  the  debasement  of  the  noble  souls 
with  which  heaven  has  peopled  that  lovely  «»intry.  If  you  print,  you 
are  sure  to  be  persecuted  by  the  government  of  the  King-oF  Soardiiiia;  by 
the  Austrian  government ;  by  the  despicable  and  execrable  petty  tyrBna^ 
ci  the  Duke  of  M odena ;  by  the  Papal  government,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  driveller  of  dghty-two,  (Cardinal  della  Somaglia,  Prosegretario  di 
Stato),  himself  the  tool  of  Father  Fortis,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits ; 
and,  lastly,  by  the  government  of  Naples.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tus* 
cany  alone  has  hitherto  been  kept  within  the  bounds  of  good  sense  by 
his  wife,  who  is  a  very  clever  woman,  and  by  his  minister,  Fossombroni, 
the  celebrated  mathematician. 

As  reflecting  men  who  prefer  their  tranquillity  to  popular  applause  do 
not  print,  the  field  is  left  clear  for  pedants.  The  Florentines,  the 
least  reflecting,  the  least  enthusiastic,  and  the  most  pedantic  people  of 
Italy,  have  laid  it  down,  first,  that  they  are  the  only  people  in  Italy  who 
can  write ;  secondly,  that  the  long  and  obscure  sentence  which  Boccacio 
borrowed  from  Cicero,  is  the  only  true  Italian  sentence,  and  that  every 
sentence  in  which  any  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  French  clearness  is 
not  Italian.     This  Italian  system  has  been  followed  by  a  pedant,  named 
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Boftta^  wko^  in  1815^  publislied  at  Paris  a  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and,  in  1824,  a  History  of  Italy,  for  the  last  Thirty  Years ; 
the  fanner  work  curious  for  the  absurdity  of  its  style,  the  lattier  for  its 
hsDnmerable  lies>  told  for  the  base  purpose  of  flatterix^  Austria,  and  of 
ciittmniatiiig'  Bonaparte  the  regenerator  of  Italy. 

The  Florentine  S3rstiem  has  been  combated  by  Monti,  who,  dd,  and 
heart-broken  at  seeing  the  gemus  of  evil  reign  paramount  in  Italy,  has 
eeased  to  write  poelry.  He  has  published  five  octavo  volumes,  entitled, 
Pfoposta  di  emeadazioni  all  Vocabukrioy  della  Cinisca.  Althcmgh 
Monti  knows  very  little  of  general  grammar,  and  scaredbjr  understands 
the  reasonings  of  the  school  of  CondiUacs,  he  has  the  soul  of  a  gveat 
|KKlt,  and  judges  with  admirable  tact  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  certain 
words  to  certain  styles  of  writing^r..  I  recommend  every  body  indio 
understands  lialiah  to  read  Monti's  IS&ok.  It  recalled  to  my  rsdxA  tiie 
French  line 

M^me  qoand  Toiseait  marcfae  oa  sent  qu'il  a  des  siles. 

Over  these  dry  grammatical  discussions,  envenomed  as  they  axe  by  aU 
the  fuiy  of  Italian  pedantry,  Monti  contrives  to  difiuse  grace.  This  is 
no  slight  praise,  for  in  their  literary  discussions  the  Italians  display  the 
urbanity  of  the  fourteenth  century :  they  call  each  other  ass,  animal, 
scoundrel,  and  such  Bke  pdiite  names. 

The  incidental  questions :  Is  it  necessary  to  write  exactly  as  people 
wrote  in  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century?  is  it  lawful  to  admit  a  little 
of  the  French  clearness  and  simplicity  of  eanstruction  ?— -has  frozen  the 
stream  of  Italian  song. 

Every  Italian  who  has  a  heart  is  engrossed  by  pdHtics  and  by  Car- 
bonarism.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  magistrates,  whose  office  is 
to  prosecute  Carbonari,  the  gaolers  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them,  the 
sddiers  who  are  set  to  arrest  them,  are  Carbonari.  You  may  imagine 
that  such  subjects  of  interest  must  necessarily  throw  poetry  into  the 
back  ground  ;  people  may,  perhaps,  read  what  is  written,  but  they  will 
write  no  more.  Literature  is  thus  abandoned  by  generous  i^irits  to 
pedants,  or  to  men  whose  merits  are  of  too  ordinary  a  stamp  to  excite 
the  alarm  of  the  governments.  Men  of  elevated  minds  are  universally 
disheartened.  "  Italy  will  be  free,"  say  they,  "  but  when?  In  1880, 
perhaps,"  and,  impressed  with  this  melancholy  conviction,  they  retire  to 
the  country  and  cultivate  their  estates. 

The  great  poetical  revdution  brought  about  by  the  immense  success 
of  the  Bassvigliana,  has  recalled  Italy  to  the  adoration  of  Dante,  but  it 
has  created  no  chefs  d'cKuvres.  From  the  year  1796,  Bonaparte  occupied 
the  attention  of  Italy.  If  the  other  governments  had  acted  with  the 
mildness  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1814,  Italy  would  probably 
have  fallen  asleep  again.  But  the  persecution  levelled  against  Car- 
bonarism,  in  itself  a  very  feeble  and  very  innocent  institution,  keeps  the 
country  awake.     The  total  dearth  of  literary  productions  is  a  terrible 


symptom  for  the  t3rranniGal  goveitiments^  and  for  the  Jesuits  who  oppress 
that  lovely  country  (and  «11  are  Jesuits  -exoept  Austria).  It  is  a  proof 
that  the  minds  of  all  Italians  of  deep  and  earnest  sensibility  are  iixed 
upon  politics.  Italy  teems  with  men  of  talent  and  genius^  and  intel- 
ligence ;  the  cause  of  this  is  obvious.  In.France  there  is  only  Paris — 
every  provincial  writer  is  ludicrous.  Lyons,  Nant2^  Marseilles^  Boor- 
deaux^  towns  containing  a  hundred  t^kousandij^bitaRts,  do  not  possess  a 
poet  or  a  prose  writer  of  any  genius.  In  Italy,  <m  the  contrary,  Bologna 
laughs  at  the  literary  taste  <^  her  neighbour,  Floseaoe,  and  Milan  annuls 
the  literary  d^pees  uttered  at  Turip  or  at  Venice.  This  state  of  things, 
which  has  existed  from  the  time  of  the  repubUosof  the  middle  ages,  must 
for  ever  render  Italy  a  curious  and  intaresting  country  to  lovi^rs  of  litera* 
ture.  Another  feature  in  its  literary  cha<»cter  is,  that  Italian  writers,  ex^ 
cepting  a  few  of  the  lowest  orderi'^ure^  h$r  no  n^eaas,  imitators  of  French 
literature.  They  are  more  diqiosed  to  imitate  Lord  Byron.  I  find  at  Rome 
some  of  the  poems  of  that  illustrious  man  translated,  and  in  great  request. 
The  length  of  this  letter,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  literary  aspect  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  the'Congress  of  Milan,  in 
1825,  cemp^  me  to  defer  to  another  time  the  explanation  of  the  singular 
condition  of  the  unfortuxiate  Italian  language^  which  is,  in  fact,  a  com- 
pound of  ten  different  languages.  Buratti  and  Thomas  Grossi,  the  two 
greatest  living  poets  after  Monti,  do  not  write  in  the  Italian  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  the  Italian  of  Flormice  and  of  Bom^  the  Italian  of 
the  Bassvigliana  and  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata. 

Adieu,  and  believe  me,  &c 

CD. 


ODE 

I. 

TO  THE  ANATOMIE  VIVANTJB, 
Now  e^^UfUing  at  ihe  Ckinete  Saioon^  in  PaU  MalL 

I. 

Shade  !  spectre !  grisly  fihape ! 
What  art  thou  ? — Some  lean  tenant  of  the  tomb. 
Making  this  new  and  horrible  escape 

Through  some  sepulchral  gape? 
Or  tum'd  from  Taartarus  for  want  of  room  ? 
Wert  thou  a  joumeyer  to  the  brink  of  doom, 
AU  whereabouts  the  red  deep  river  wends, — 
And  now,  like  Dante,  comest  back  to  tell 
Tales  of  that  «  second  cucle  of  sad  Hell,"-— 
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What  souk  in  sulphur  dwell  ? — 
For  then  Td  ask  thee  of  some  ahsent  friends ! 
Wert  thou  with  Ugolino  in  his  cell  ? — 
Hast  thou  some  magical  elixir  brew'd 
With  hideous  immortality  endued  ? 

Or  has  Death  only  lent 
Some  grudging  furlough — some  too  dear  permission^ 
Of  posthumous  t^e^-or  art  thou  idly  sent 
To  scare  us — on  Monk  Lewis's  commission  ! 

II. 

Oh !  art  thou  come  to  daunt 
"  Some  bloody  kinsman^  basely  moved  to  pour 
Into  thy  drowsy  ear  ^'  damn'd  hellebore/* 
And  through  the  world'Jjhy  crown'd  assassin  haunt  ? 
Art  thou  that  victim  of  untimely  hap, 
Lorenzo, — slain  by  brothers,  Florentine  ?  * 

Thy  frame,  in  every  limb. 

Shows  dry  and  slim, 
Like  a  dead  tree  wither'd  and  without  sap,       ».;, 
For  that  did  they  to  the  cold  earth  consign, — 

Whereas  thy  placid  cheek 

Shows  pale  and  sleek.t 
As  if  well  nursed  on  Isabella's  lap  ! 

III. 
Why  hast  thou  left  the  grave's  oblivious  charms  ? 
The  calm  untroubled  cities  of  the  dead. 
And  all  the  hushing  mould  about  thy  head. 
And  the  strict  hug  of  death's  mysterious  arms. 

Why  hast  thou  left. 
For  this  fierce  dream  of  passionate  alarms, — 
The  downy  winding  sheet  for  life's  rough  weft,. 

Why  hast  thou  left  ? — 
Hadst  thou  some  vision  of  the  cheerful  spring. 
Did  the  warm  sun  awake  some  wonted  fires. 

And  pastoral  desires. 
Some  yearning  for  the  sweet  buds  blossoming  ? 
Did  the  old  bedew'd  daisies  bring  some  smart. 
And  with  their  stirring  roots  tug  at  thy  buried  heart — 
Or  the  merry  wild  bird's  morning  invocation 

Wake  e'en  thy  pallid  nation  ! 
Then  thou  didst  bravely,  wisely,  thus  to  fling 


*  Vide  the  story  of  the  Basil  Pot,  in  the  Decameron. 

*)*  ''  The  most  curious  circumstance  perhaps  in  the  man*s  condition  is,  that  while  his 
whole  body  exhibits  these  extraordinary  appearances  of  decay,  his  face  displays  no  signs 
of  attenuation  whatever,"— £t;ery-Z)fly  Book. 
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Thy  mouldy  coverlid  and  wander  soon^    • 
But  not^  alas ! — ^to  the  Chinese  Saloon  I 

TV. 

Corpse!  Spectre!  Grisly  shape ! 

What  bleak  baire  arms  thou  hast^ — and  slender  legs 

Like  cribbage-pegs  I 
What  spare  gaunt  ribs !  and  what  a  bony  nape !'  ^ 

,;      Like  poor  old  Tantalus^  thou  seemest,  march'd^ 
Hungry  from  Pluto's  Barmecidal  treats ! — 

Or  wast  thou  dug,  thus  parch'd. 
Out  of  dry  Herculaneum's  oven  streets  ? 
Wert  thou  at  great  Napoleon's  cold  defeats 
In  Russia — an  incorporate  Corporal  then. 
Of  some  lean  skeleton  re^ment — of  picked  men  ? 
Picked  as  the  vulture  picks.     Or  worn  thus  thin 
By  some  Sangrado's  merciless  phlebotomies. 

Or  hast  thou  filch'd  a  skin 
And  quitted  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  brother  "  Otamies  ?  " 
Methinks  some  German  Frankenstein  compiled  thee 
Of  chamel  spoils — ^but  could  not  give  thee  fresh 

Wholesome  good  fat  and  iiesh ! 
Or  hath  old  Pluto  horribly  exil'd  thee. 

Thou  melancholy  ghost, 

A  shape  so  lean,  so  wither'd,  and  so  sorry. 

Like  Care  in  a  Spenserian  allegory, 
A  "  wretch's  OtUline  " — though  no  kin  to  Faust ! 

V. 

In  sooth  I  wonder  what 
"  Sharp  misery  has  worn  thee  to  the  bone  !" 
Has  some  stern  Shylock  with  his  devilish  plot 
Stripped  all  thy  forfeit  flesh  for  some  hard  loan. 

Or,  age-like  art  thou  grown 
"  Into  this  lean  and  sHpper'd  "  sans-culotte  ! 
Thou  art  spare,  and  bare — God  wot ! 
*Tis  in  most  strange  and  Otaheitan  taste. 
That  meagre  cloth  about  thy  waspish  waist, — 

Verily  thou  art  clad. 
As  if  the  charity  called  Scottish^  had 
On  thee  its  parsimonious  bounty  spilt 
A  pair  of  shoes — and  a  most  scanty  kilt ! 

VI. 

Aye,  speak !  and  tell  me  who 
Tempted  thee  from  thy  clothes — what  sordid  Jew 
Eats  of  thy  show-bread — ^what  new  Guinea  swindler 

Claims  thee,  unhappy  dwindler ! 
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And  bares  thee  to  his  friends — ^n  unselect  few ! 
Surely  thy  visitors  fioek  fast  and  numerous ! 
From  great  Sir  Astley^  poking  for  the  hearty 

Thy  **  hypochondrium''  part. 
To  Liston, — ^gravely  gazing  on  the  ''  humerus"  I  * 
Doubtless  Cribb  came  to  view  thy  bony  fist. 
And  Kitchener  to  ask  how  thou  wert  fed» — 

Of  course  thy  head  ' 

Has  been  well  Combed  f  by  some  phrenologist*— 
And  fifty  doctors — fumbled  at  thy  wrist  I — 
Did  not  the  patient  Abemethy  come. 
And  Home— sweet  Home,  ere  now  the  mermaid's  chum,— 
This  at  thy  "  sternum"— that  at  thy  "  trochanter." 
Did  not  the  Great  Lessee — (His  UnsereDQ  Hi^mess 
However  could  not  marvel  at  thy  dryness) 
Did  not  the  Great  Lessee  propose  instanter 
To  hire  thee  for  a  Ghost  at  Drury-lane, 

To  play  the  Royal  Dane, 
With  something  like  a  shade — but  I  beg  pardon. 
Those  plump,  gross  spirits,  walk  at  Covent-garden. 

VII. 

Oh  go  into  the  Caledonian  Fane  ! 
And  with  that  ghostly  form  thou  ^alt  explain 
More  than  a  hundred  '^  Drelincourts  on  Death  ! " 
And  keep  weak  Scotchmen  from  unchristian  swerving. 

Though  silent  be  thy  breath. 
More  gaunt,  and  bonily  eloquent  than  Irving ! — 
Sometimes  too  in  the  Tabernacle  Pulpit, 
Thou  may'st  with  those  long  wither'd  arms  o'er-reach 

The  candlesticks  and  preach 
Of  their  great  bottomless,  and  never  '^  Full  Pit" — 
{Thou'rt  framed  for  this — Surely  I  used  to  see 
Some  of  Quarle's  Moral  Emblems  much  like  thee  i) 
Or  when  thou  «eest  the  pretty  woman  vain 
Of  her  brief  charms  go  plant  thee  by  her  side. 
Like  the  old  print  in  Bowles  and  Carver's  pane, 

"  Death  and  the  Lady" — -to  rebuke  her  pride, —     >* 
So,  scorn  the  carnal  shilling, 
A  poor  room's  filling, 
And  read  thy  lecture  to  the  whole  world  wide ! 


*  ''Mr.  liston  will  never  forget  Seurat,  at  whom  he  looked  unutterable  things.*' 

Every  Day  Book* 
f  Mr.  Combe,  author  of  various  phrenological  works. 
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THU  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 
No.  II. 

In  proceeding  to  give  ah  account  of  the  pictures  in  this  splendid 
gallery^  the  first  remark  we  have  to  make  is^  that  it  is  now  only^  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  British  art^  that  the  public  has  been 
enabled  to  judge  fairly  of  the  merits  of  our  own  artists.  We  do  not 
mean  to  give  very  high  praise  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  which  we  have  seen  for  some  years  past,  always  excepting  the 
present  highly  meritorious  one.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  we  cannot  join 
the  popular  clamour  against  them,  and  accuse  our  artists  of  want  of 
power  and  want  of  knowledge,  because  its  walls  are  disfigured  by  a 
large  proportion  of  bad'  pictures.  This  is  a  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence, which  must  occur  in  every  school  of  painting ;  and  which  will 
assuredly  be  most  conspicuous  where  the  largest  number  of  pictures  is 
produced,  or  where  the  demand  is  greatest.  It  will  also  happen,  where 
the  demand  lies  with  the  middling  classes  of  society,  or  where  the  unedu- 
cated take  a  considerable  place  among  the  consumers. 

There  are  also  other  causes  which  tend  to  make  the  number  of  bad 
pictures  conspicuous  and  predominant.  Among  these  we  may  name  the 
&shion  of  illustrating  common  books  with  prints,  and  the  diffusion  of 
engraving,  and  of  the  demand  for  ordinary  prints  as  ornaments ;  a  state 
of  things  partly  produced  by  the  monopoly  and  the  system  of  publishers, 
and  partly  by  the  general  difiusion  of  an  imperfect  or  bad  taste  in  art 
through  society,  and  by  the  possession  of  wealth  enabling  them  to 
gratify  that  taste.  To  this  we  may  add,  an  excess  of  the  population  in 
a  certain  class  of  society,  which,  unable  to  find  vent  in  professions  and 
trades,  adopts  art  as  a  trade,  stimulated  by  self-confidence,  or  the  persua- 
sions of  friends,  or  other  causes,  which  we  need  not  stay  to  enumerate. 
Thus,  also,  our  system  ipf  female  education  is  a  productive  cause ; 
generating  artists,  who  not  seldom  also,  for  reasons  tolerably  obvious, 
occupy  the  very  lowest  regions  of  art,  and  tend  to  augment  the  number 
of  bad  or  indifferent  pictures.  There  is  a  demand  for  masters,  for  board- 
ing schools  and  for  private  instruction ;  and  these  naturally  take  rank 
among  the  artists,  often  exhibiting  their  poor  works,  but  sometimes 
indeed  rising  to  eminence  in  painting. 

These  causes,  and  others  which  we  might  enumerate,  are  the  reasons 
why  so  many  bad  pictures  are  seen  at  our  exhibitions,  why  they  predo- 
■inate  over  the  good,  and  why  other  societies  have  been  required  for 
Ae  purpose  of  displaying  works  which  the  Royal  Academy  could  not 
MmuDodate.  But  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  accuse  the  literature  of 
Intain,  and  to  condemn  its  men  of  letters  and  science,  because,  from 
MBular  causes,  the  British  press  is  encumbered  with  bad  books,  and  that 
snr  monthly  catalogues  rarely  show  a  work  which  an  educated  man  can 
ddme  to  read.     This  last  effect  is,  in  some  measure,  equally  inseparable 
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from  the  peculiar  state  of  a  society  where  an  imperfect  education  13 
widely  difiused^  where  all  must  read  something,  without  a  knowledge  of 
what  to  read^  and  without  that  cultivation  which  would  enable  them  to 
read  any  thing  that  required  previous  information  or  power  of  thought. 
It  is  also  connected  with  that  system  by  which  the  publication  of  books 
has  become  a  leading  monopoly^  which  necessarily  finds  its  interest  in 
catering  for  the  general  or  depraved  taste^  in  supplying  with  trashy  the 
great  demand  of  those  who  can  read  nothing  else. 

We  would  recommend  to  those  who  find  nothing  but  bad  pictures  in 
our  public  exhibitions^  to  adopt  a  rule  which  may  serve  them  in  many 
other  situations  in  the  business  of  life^  and  which^  if  it  were  more 
widely  adopted^  would  save  much  unhappiness^  and>  we  may  safely  add> 
much  evil  of  many  other  kinds.  Dr.  Franklin  has  well  illustrated  it  ia 
the  history  of  the  good  and  the  bad  leg ;  a  tale  which  ought  to  be  known 
to  all  our  readers^  and  which^  therefore^  we  will  not  repeat.  There 
is  a  bad  propensity  in  human  nature^  a  propensity  unquestionably 
derived  from  the  great  parent  of  all  evil^  to  look  on  the  wrong  side  of 
things^  on  the  seamy  side  of  the  world ;  to  seek  for  faults  and  defonnitiefl>  - 
and  to  overlook  merits  and  beauties.  As  if  the  cultivation  of  unhappiness 
was  our  duty  and  our  pleasure.  This  is  not  the  Christian  spirit ;  and  as 
that  is  an  argument  of  marvellously  little  avails  we  may  add,  it  is  not  good 
policy.  Who  sedks  for  virtues,  even  in  his  friend,  when  he  can  find  faults  ? 
br  looks  at  beauty,  except  to  say  that  its  nose  is  too  long  or  too  short. 
He  who  seeks  for  merit  and  virtue  will  find  it ;  he  who  looks  for  beauty 
only^  will  find  all  women  beautiful.  And  he  who  goes  to  an  Exhibition 
of  Pictures  that  he  may  see  beautiful  pictures,  will  not  fail  to  see  them^ 
even  at  Somerset  House.  If  indeed,  as  is  usual,  he  finds  more  delight 
in  faults  than  beauties,  if  all  his  pleasures  are  of  this  diabdical  stamps 
he  must  enjoy  himself  as  he  best  can ;  but  it  is  not  for  him  that  we  are 
writing. 

Now  if  we  have  given  the  real  reasons  why  a  large  proportion  of  bad 
pictures  must  necessmly  be  produced  in  a  society  constituted  as  Britain 
is  at  present,  we  also  conjecture,  that  hence  has  in  some  measure  arisen 
the  difference  between  our  own  and  the  ancient  schools  of  painting.  We 
cannot  very  easily  prove  this,  or  rather  we  cannot  prove  it  at  all,  because 
we  know  not  whaft  has  perished  from  the  productions  of  ancient  art. 

It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  however,  that  among  many  good  pio 
tures  Which  have  descended  to  us,  the  bad  have  disappeared,  as  unwor- 
thy of  preservation ;  since  no  artist  can  have  become  a  lU^hael  or  a  ' 
Titian  at  oiice ;  and  since  it  is  probable  that  ambition  had  induced  many 
to  attempt  that  in  which  they  were  incajtoble  of  succeeding.  But  besides 
this,  the  stat^  of  society  was  then  different.  Wealth  was  less  widely 
and  generally  diffused,  education  and  literature  were  still  more  limited* 
Books  were  rare,  and  engraving  was  either  not  common,  or  little  known. 
There  were  no  misses  and  boarding  schools,  learning  and  teaching  card*  . 
raokt  and  fire-screens;  and  probably  therefore  no  Burgesses,  no  Cor- 
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hoMg,  no  Biimeysy  no  J[>ightoil8>  none  of  all  '^  hoc  geaui^  omne^" 
including  Ormes  and  Ackermans>  to  whom  we  guess  that  we  are  maii^y 
indebted  for  that  senseless  obloqoy  whieb  forgets  that  we  have  also  Law- 
lencesy  Turners^  Wilkies^  and  Hiltons.  The  purchasers  of  pictures  were 
Popes  and  Cardinab  and  Abbots^  and  their  placed  were  Cathedrals, 
Churches^  and  Convents.  They  werd  the  prince  nterchants  of  Venice 
and  of  Genoa^  and  the  noUes  of  the  fair  land  of  Italy ;  and  with  pio- 
tures  these  men  adorned  their  spacious  halls  and  lengthened  galleries. 
There  was  no  reason  for  painting  bad  pictures^  and  bad  pieture«  wore 
not  painted. 

Hence  then  we  cannot  fairly  institute  a  comparison  between  our  own 
schools  and  those  of  ancient  Italy^  or  even  of  Flanders^  unless  we  are 
allowed  to  apply  an  analysis  and  to  form  a  selection.  And  that  we  are 
not  unreasonable  in  demanding  this  privilege^  we  can  prove  by  the  state 
of  tiie  Dutch  school^  even  as  it  now  stands^  purified  by  the  expurgations 
of  nearly  a  century^  from  a  very  large  portion^  doubtless^  of  the  trash 
with  which  it  was  originally  encumbered.  Those  who  know  Dutch 
pictores,  not  as  we  possess  them  in  our  own  country^  selected  at  high 
piiceBy  hundreds  out  of'  thousaiids^  but  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  of 
Holland  and  Flanders,  scattered  through  the  houses  of  proprietors  with- 
out end,  know  full  well  the  infinite  quantity  of  bad  or  of  abominable 
productions  which  they  comprise.  We  possess  a  few  paintings  of 
Teoiers,  Douw,  Ostade,  Potter,  Jan  Steen,  Vandervelde,  Mieris, 
Brawer,  and  so  on ;  selections  of  the  best  artists,  and  selections  of  the 
best  works  of  these,  and  then  are  idle  enough  to  imagine  that  we  are 
awpiainted  with  the  Dutch  school ;  and  that  this  is  the  Dutch  school. 
It  IS  the  Dutch  school,  indeed,  we  admit ;  but  then  we  also  will  select 
the  best  pictures  of  Wilkie,  and  Mulready>  of  Turner  and  Fielding,  of 
Ifilfton,  and  Etty,  and  Lawrence,  and  Howard,  and  l^ee,  and  Martin, 
and  Dauby,  and  Reinagle,  and  that  shall  be  our  British  schooL  We 
win  not  ask  our  readers  to  make  themselves  hoarse  or  crack  their  jaws 
witfa  pronouncing  a  long  list  of  low  Dutch  names ;  but  if  they  wiU 
^ease  to  look  into  Pilkington  first,  and  go  to  Holland  afterwards,  they 
will  not  he  long  in  discovering  that  there  have  been  bad  artists,  and  bad 
pictures,  at  other  places  and  in  other  days,  than  at  Somerset  House,  and 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  We  say  nothing  of  the  forgotten ; 
fargotten  artists,  forgotten  pictures ;  men  and  works  which  have  had 
die  fione  wbisStt  now  attends  Suffolk  street  and  its  labourers. 

For  the  first  time,  therefore,  we  have  done  for  our  artists  and  our 
lAool  what  we  ought  to  have  done  long  since,  or  which,  while  we  did 
M  perform  it,  we  w^re  bound  to  wait  for,  and  to  suspend  our  criticisms. 
Ike  Bridsh  Institution  has  done  a  duty  which  it  should  have  performed 
miA  floooer ;  for  the  attempt  of  Sir  John  Leycester,  however  meritoripus, 
«M  too  limited,  and  that  of  Mr.  Fawkes  too  partial.  It  has  performed 
fcwovk  of  time,  as  well  as  of  taste  and  justice ;  and  we  have  at  lengtb 
tpflefj  br  whidi  we  ean  judge  of  the  British  school.    We  stand  now 
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on  a  fair  level  with  ancient  and  foreign  schools ;  and  now  that  we  can 
make  a  fair  comparison^  we  are  not  afraid  to  provoke  one. 

But  in  making  that  comparison^  it  is  essential  that  the  spectator  should 
divest  himself  of  all  the  prejudices  of  connoisseurship^  and  that  he 
should  recur  to  those  principles  of  judgment  which  are  the  only  just 
ones.  It  is  not  that  he  must  not  have  studied  ancient  pictures ;  for  with- 
out that,  it  is  certain  that  he  can  never  know  what  art  is,  or  may  he,  or 
ought  to  be.  But  his  study  of  those  should  refer  to  their  principles, 
and  to  the  principles  by  which  they  were  produced ;  it  should  extend  to 
nature,  and  it  should  teach  him  to  divest  himself  of  styles,  and  manners^ 
and  names,  and  antiquity,  and  of  all  else  that  belongs  to  prejudice  and 
fallacy.  Thus  only  can  he  judge  fairly  ;  and  if  to  this  he  adds  litera- 
ture, reflection,  and  a  study  of  the  very  principles  of  art,  still  better  if  he 
add  practice,  he  will  be  the  judge  whom  the  British  school  need  not  fear. 
But  let  him  also  divest  himself  of  the  feeling,  that  the  man  whose  works 
he  is  contemplating  is  now  living  and  breathing  before  him ;  that  his 
name  is  Hilton  or  Wilkie ;  and  that  his  picture  is  fre^h  from  the  easel. 
We  are  strangely  unwiUing  to  grant  to  our  contemporaries  the  merit 
and  praise  which  we  readily  surrender  to  the  dead ;  and  there  is  a 
mystery,  too,  enveloping  the  name  of  him  who  has  long  been  but  a  name, 
which  tends  to  magnify  it  and  all  its  actions  in  our  estimation,  as  moun- 
tains are  increased  by  mist,  and  uncertainty.  We  contemplate  Ceesar 
and  Alexander  far  otherwise  than  we  look  at  Nelson  and  Wellington ; 
and  there  is  a  magnificence  even  in  the  crimes  of  a  Verres  which  we 
cannot  discover  in  those  of  — ,  we  must  not  give  the  name. 

But  we  must  terminate  these  general  remarks.  And  as  we  have  already 
introduced,  and  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice,  much  of  what 
might  have  been  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  specific  pictures  in 
•this  collection,  our  observations  on  those  which  we  shall  select  may  be 
proportionably  brief.  We  have  yet  some  general  remarks  on  this  art  in 
reserve  for  future  communications;  and  if  their  order  shall  appear 
sometimes  inverted,  it  is  because  we  were  desirous  of  pointing  out  in- 
dividual pictures  while  they  were  yet  open  to  public  inspection.  , 

In  examining  this  collection,   we  shall  ilot  enter  on  detailed  des- 
criptions of  the  pictures,   being  sensible  that  this  practice,  however 
general,  conveys  no  distinct  ideas,   and  merely  fatigues  the  reader. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  turn  over,  unread,  the  wearisome  annual  criticisms 
on  our  exhibitions.     No  ideas  of  the  composition  or  expression  of  a  pic- 
ture  can   be   conveyed   by  words ;  and  it  is  equally  vain  to  describe 
colours.     With  respect  to  our  remarks,  where  they  may  notice  faults, 
we  can  only  say,  that  to  praise  all  is  to  praise  none ;  to  lavish  the  same 
commendation  on  the  good  and  the  bad,  is  to  censure  the  good ;   and  .to 
deal  in  approbation  alone,  is  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  want  of  discri-^  ^ 
mination,  or  want  of  truth.    We  are  sorry  to  offend  any,  where  we  esteem    ' 
all ;  but  we  cannot  esteem  all  equally,  and  if  the  exceptions  which  we  * 
may  make  should  prove  offensive,  we  can  only  say,  that  they  arise  from  *' 
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a  Sincere  desire  to  turn  the  attention  of  those  whom  we  may  criticise 
hack  on  themselves^  that  so  they  may  attain  to  that  distinction  of  whidi 
all  must  he  amhitious. 

Although  the  Directors  have  stated  that  the  several  contributors  con- 
sider the  pictures  which  they  have  respectively  selected  for  exhibition 
here^  as  among  the  most  successful  eiforts  of  their  pencils^  we  cannot  be 
of  opinion  that  this  is  true  respecting  the  portrait  of  His  Majesty  by 
Lawrence^  nor  that  of  Lady  Louisa  Lambton  by  the  same  able  artist. 
We  think  that  we  should  have  found  no  difficulty  ourselves  in  choosing 
better  from  his  works ;  but  whatever  scope  they  may  afford  for  detailed 
observations^  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  these. 

Mr.  Shee's  picture,  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  call  Lavinia,  deserves 
all  the  commendation  that  we  could  give  it,  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  some- 
what too  strict  an  imitation  of  Gainsborough.  It  at  least  provokes 
comparison,  and  makes  us  imagine  that  he  must  have  paiiited  the 
portrait,  which  it  evidently  is,  with  a  picture  of  that  master  in  his  eye. 
We  do  not,  we  confess,  consider  the  name  as  peculiarly  appropriate,  as 
it  does  not  convey  to  us  the  character  of  Lavinia  as  we  apprehend  it 
from  Thomson.  A  more  general  name  would  have  escaped  this  cri- 
ticism. V 

Of  Stothard's  Pilgrims  so  much  has  been  said,  for  so  many  years, 
and  the  engraving  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  that  criticism  is 
nearly  exhausted.  All  that  has  been  praised  in  it  meets  our  hearty 
concurrence ;  but  we  shall  probably  be  considered  as  hypercritical,  or 
rather  as  trifling,  when  we  say  that  we  wish  it  had  been  executed  with 
more  care  and  finish.  We  do  think  that  a  picture  on  so  small  a  scale 
ought  to  be  XhaX  jewel,  (to  use  a  cant  phrase)  in  execution,  which  it  is 
in  design,  and  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  see  it  without  a  close  inspec- 
tion ;  and  we  are  not  only  offended  by  the  roughness  and  carelessness  of 
the  tvarkmanskip,  but  this  neglect  injures  the  drawing  and  expression, 'by 
interfering  with  those  minute  touches  which  are  essential  to  these  qualities. 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  character  of  such  a  picture  would  be  lost  by  a 
more  finished  execution,  when  we  see  what  has  been  done  by  the  Dutch 
painters.  Nor  can  we  see  any  reason  why  the  landscape  should  be 
thus  neglected,  nor  why  two  lumps  Of  white  rocks  on  a  dark  blue  ground 
AoukL  be  substituted  for  atmosphere. 

We  formerly  took  occasion  to  notice  Mr.  Howard's  Venetian  portrait 
of  his  daughter,  and  have  nothing  left  but  to  praise  it,  however  we 
may  have  objected  to  this  fashion  of  translating  ancient  pictures.  But 
that  vre  may  balance  this  censure,  such  as  it  is,  we  must  take  leave  to 
Botioe  his  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mrs.  Henderson  and  her 
fimiily^  which,  to  our  seeming,  is  the  only  family  picture  in  modem 
times  that  has  ever  gained  all  its  ends — that  of  being  a  collection  of 
j^ortraits,  and  of  being  also  a  picture  that  will  be  valued,  and  more 
vihied^  when  it  is  forgotten  who  Mrs.  Henderson  was.     If  this  is  not 


one  ef  tha  mosl  admirable  pi^iues  xji  that  exbibatkii^  or  of  modem 
i^9,  w^  kate  yjetnucb  to  leam. 

We  shall  beg  leave  to  pass  over  Beechey's  wqrks  altogether*  Wb 
suppose  it  Wi»  necessary  that  he  should  hfw  been  theore ;  but  that  is  his 
own  afifoir,  and  tibiat  of  the  Directors.  It  is  amusing,  nevertheless^  to 
see  how  a  man  can  communicate  the  insipidity  oi  his  own  mind  to  the 
character  of  his  portraits.  The  expression  of  the  Dutchess  of  Sent  is 
tJiKt  of  benevolence^  good-nature>  not  without  reflection  suad  firmness : 
he  has  made  her  mawkish  and  siUy.  That  of  her  daughter  is  lovdy  and 
intelligent :  in  the  portrait^  she  is  a  staring  fool^  su(^  as^  in  our  old 
family  pictures,  carry  an  orange  in  their  hand — a  Miss  Primrose  portrait 
from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

We  shall  not  particularize  the  pictures  of  Starke  which  are  eYhihited,  bat ' 
may  speak  generally  in  terms  of  commendaticm  respecting  his  laadsci^^ 
But  we  must  object  to  his  iteration  of  subject;  a  practice  which  shows 
that  he  is  more  conversant  with  Hobbima  and  Ruysdael  than  with 
nature,  and  that  he  fears  being  lost  should  he  attempt  what  the  former, 
his  chief  teacher,  has  not  painted.  Hobbima  was  condemned  to  the 
Hague,  and  its  beech  forests ;  aU  the  stores  of  British  landactpe  af0 
open  to  Starke.  He  will  become  a  mechanic,  as  he  is  now  another  .man's 
mannerist ;  and,  in  no  long  time,  the  public  will  cease  to  care  for  him, 
•or  will  ask  whether  the  picture  of  this  year  is  not  that  of  the  last  also. 
If  there  is  but  one  sul^ect,  there  is  also  but  one  system  of  colour  and  of 
management ;  and  it  is  not  thus  that  an  artist  will  become  a  painter — 
axkj  other  painter  than  Wynants,  or  the  endless  other  mechanics  of  .that 
school.  What  he  has  done  is  good ;  but  he  has  as  yet  painted  but  one ' 
picture. 

We  -do  not  know  what  Mr.  Chalon  expects  from  studying  French 
caricature  and  affectation.  Count  Almaviva  need  not  have  been  jealovs 
of' such  a  Countess,  nor  of  such  a  pa^*  But  as  we  cannot  fathcHn  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  paints  pictures  thus^y  we  may  pass  on<  We  doubt 
if  Beaumarchais  would  have  been  better  satisfied  with  him  than  our* 
selves ;  and  he  also  ou^t  to  know  that  if  this  is  not  grace  and  truth, 
neither  is  it  really  French. 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  speak  of  Mr.  Ward  for  praise^  and 
we  can  but  praise  his  pictures  that  are  exhibited  here.  Blackthorn  wA 
Jack  are  rather  the  animals  themselves  than  their  portraits.  The  sand 
pit,  and  the  white  poney  in  particular,  is  almost  an  incredible  effort  of 
art,  whether  we  regard  the  truth  or  the  execution.  If  it  is  t^  life  itself^ 
nothing  is  n^lected  that  can  conduse  to  make  it  such ;  and  as  we  know 
that  this  €ould  not  have  been  produced  without  unconunon  labour^  it 
holds  out  an  us^ul  lesson  to  those  young  artists  who  expect  to  eaixy 
their  ends  by  a  dash,  negligent  alike  of  drawing  and  of  execution. 

We  must  balance  the  Sun-rise  (^  Howard  against  his  Fairies,  lest  in 
sayixig  too  much  of  the  latter,  we  should  say  what  is  unpleasant  to  our- 
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fdves.  The  fbrmeris  a  succeaisful  efibrtof  an  imagination  whidi  has  painted 
ratlier  more  in  this  line  than  it  has  succeeded  in.  But  even  ii^  thifl^ 
and  in  qnte  of  the  hrilliancy  of  a  difficult  landscape^  in  spite  of  much 
gracQ  and  much  lightness^  the  artist  himself  ought  to  see  that  he  haf 
indulged  too  much  in  his  favourite  contortions^  and  that  his  picture  ii 
injured  hy  a  departure  from  simplicity  and  ease.  Nor  is  he  master  of 
(Qpntortion;  as  is  testified  by  the  difficulty  which  we  have  in  finding  the 
places  of  his  figures^  in  appropriating  their  legs  and  arms^  and  in  ex- 
plaining the  anatomy  of  the  lengthened  and  horizontal  female.  As- 
fuiedly,  he  is  not  a  master  of  drawing,  and  it  would  be  prudent  to 
abstain  from  any  thing  which  betrays  that  defect  These  faults  are  ten 
times  more  conspicuous  in  his  Fairies,  which  are  absolutely  twisted 
about  and  entangled  so  that  we  cannot  disengage  them^  or  even  conjec- 
ture where  they  are.  Cannot  he  see  that  grace  is  incompatible  with 
fudi  grimace  as  this^  even  were  it  in  his  power  to  make  those  grimaces 
true^  to  dnKW  his  figures  correctly,  to  make  them  really  perform  what  he 
diuses  them  to  da  And,  surely,  in  the  character  of  a  fairy,  if  we  look 
for  ease,  grace,  aerial  lightness,  so  we  look  for  personal  beauty,  and 
above  idl,  for  beauty  of  countenance ;  for  beauty  of  countenance  united 
to  that  mixture  of  joyousness,  insouciance,  and  arch,  petty  malevolenoe, 
cr  fiin,  which  constitutes  the  fairy  character.  Instead  of  this,  we  have 
figures  of  which  the  half  at  least  are  disgusting  and  trollopy ;  and 
fiioes  so  perfectly  hideous,  that  we  wonder  from  what  portion  of  St. 
Giles's  diey  have  been  selected.  Much  better  painting  could  not  have 
leseoed  this  picture ;  for  where  the  essentials  are  wanting,  it  is  in  vain 
diat  dl  else  is  right. 

Mr.  Calcott  has  long  held  a  considerable  rank  among  our  landscape 
pomten ;  and  if  he  has  not  made  any  great  prepress  since  his  first  ap- 
pearance, neither,  like  many,  has  he  fallen  off.  Making  Cuyp  his 
modd,  dealing  chiefly  in  a  certain  line  of  sea-shores  and  shipping,  he  has 
gone  soiierly  on,  and  held  the  ground  which  he  first  gained.  In  the 
pietore  before  us,  his  evident  attempt  is  to  paint  a  troubled  sea;  and 
whatever  general  merit  we  may  allow  to  the  picture  as  a  whole,  in  this 
part,  it  must  be  owned,  he  has  not  been  succesrful.  The  sky  is  admirable 
for  its  disposition,  its  philosophy,  its  colour,  and  its  freedom ;  and  the 
land  is  almost  equsdly  well  painted.  If  there  is  somewhat  ponderous, 
and  perhaps  occasionally  ^ne,  in  the  method  in  which  he  has  treated  his 
nearer  shipping,  the  whole  of  this  may  nevertheless  pass  without  censure, 
while  the  general  composition  and  aspect  of  the  picture  is  good.  But 
he  is  not  at  home  with  the  sea;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  he  has  not 
studied  it,  and  that  instead  of  going  where  he  ought,  he  has  attempted 
to  make  it  up  from  other  pictures,  and,  worst  of  all,  has  borrowed  from 
that  most  wooden  of  sea  makers,  Backhuysen.  The  colour  is  not  true ; 
and  if  it  were  even  a  fact,  it  is  not  the  colour  of  the  sea  under  such  a 
sky.  As  water,  it  is  not  clear,  and  it  is  not  muddy  ;  and  it  wants,  as 
water  in  motion,  all  that  ease,  and  lightness,  and  indeterminatenew;,  of 
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which  Fiekling  has  given  so  admirable  an  example^  in  a  drawing  at  the 
Water  Colour  exhibition^  which  we  are  pleased  to  make  an  opportunity  of 
quoting.  The  distance  is  crowded  with  waves,  where  waves  can  never 
be  seen  ;  and,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  each  separate  sea  is  picked  out, 
and  the  whole  marshalled  in  straight  lines,  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  on 
a  ruler,  or  copied  from  the  canals  of  Canaletti.  Every  nearer  sea  is  tor- 
mented with  white  line^  and  heads ;  which,  if  they  could  thus  exist,  ought 
not  to  have  been  thus  shown,  since  they  produce  that  hardness  and  stiff- 
ness which  render  the  whole  a  carving  in  wood.  And,  in  spite  of  Back- 
huysen's  authority,  we  must  assure  Mr.  Calcott  that  such  a  sea  cannot 
reflect  objects  or  colours;  and  to  have  adopted  such  reflections,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  he  has  not  here  looked  at  nature.  He  knows  that  it 
was  by  this  that  he  rose,  and  it  is  from  our  regard  and  respect  for  him 
that  we  have  shown  him  how  he  wiU  fall. 

We  must  rank  Jacob's  Dream,  and  Mr.  Stothard's  Peace,  however 
different,  with  allegorical  pictures ;  and  having  elsewhere  expressed  our 
dislike  to  this  class  of  subjects,  are  little  willing  to  say  more  respecting 
them.  If  even  the  former  were  considered  a  piece  of  scriptural  history, 
it  is  not  precisely  a  subject  for  painting.  If  it  is  too  imaginative 
to  be  thus  particularized,  it  is  also  dangerously  lofty ;  and,  really,  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  with  a  man  tumbled  down  at  their  feet,  and  a 
crowd  of  winged  figures,  are  too  tangible  for  our  notions  of  what  every 
man  will  form  some  wild  conceptions  of  for  himself,  which  he  knows 
would  disappear  in  the  attempt  to  express  them.  We  admit  great 
sweetness  and  beauty  in  Stothard's  picture,  while  we  can  scarcely 
pardon  the  subject ;  but  here  also  we  might  repeat  the  remarks  we. made 
before  on  the  execution,  were  it  not  now  unnecessary. 

While  we  admit  that  Lady  Long  is  pre-eminent  among  the  dilettanti 
exhibitors  here,  and  grant  considerable  merit  to  at  least  her  Rotterdam 
and  her  Boulevards,  we  do  not  well  see  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  works 
which  must  always  possess  great  defects  when  viewed  in  association 
with  those  of  practised  artists.  And  they  are  rather  intrusions,  also,  into 
what  is  meant  for  a  school  of  British  art.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one 
can  paint  without  more  labour  and  time  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
one  but  a  professional  man  to  bestow  on  the  art;  and  though  we  have  been 
treated  with  epigrams  on  the  remark  that  "  it  was  finely  painted  for  a 
gentleman,"  we  shall  still  side  with  the  artists,  and  at  least  say,  that 
though  gentlemen  and  ladies  may  paint  if  they  please,  they  ought  not 
thus  to  exhibit.  Perhaps,  however,  the  artists  are  obliged  to  them  for 
the  contrast,  as  it  will  serve  to  prove  that  painting  is  not  quite  so  easy  of 
attainment  as  is  often  imagined. 

And  since  we  have  noticed  one  dilettante,  whom  we  must  really 

mention  with  considerable  praise,  we  may  as  well  dispose  of  the  whole, 

.  though  not  in  the  order  of  the  catalogue  which  we  are  following.     We 

cannot,  we  confess,  see  the  merit  of  painting  landscapes  of  water,  trees, 

and  plants,  and  sky,  in  bistre,  unless  they  are  decidedly  bistre  works. 
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Sir  Creorge  fieaumont  has  been  so  long  and  so  highly  lauded^  that  it 
seems  more  than  bold  to  doubt;  and  yet  we  shaU  doubt  his  powers  m 
landsd^,  and  perhaps  also  his  judgment  respecting  art  in  general.  If 
he  looks  at  nature,  it  is  through  Wilson ;  yet  not  through  Wilson 
fresh  and  new,  but  blackened  by  varnish,  and  yellow  liake,  and  smdke. 
Surely,  the  colour  of  a  landscape  is  an  essential  portion  of  it — ^we 
almost  think  it  is  the  most  essential.  Docks,  and  grass,  and  the  leaves 
ci  trees,  are  not  made  of  tar,  nor  water  of  milk  and  bitumen,  nor 
skies  of  lampblack  and  indigo,  for  such  is  the  Jacques  before  us.  This 
might  have  been  a  picture  painted  two  centuries  ago,  but  it  would  not 
be  the  less  bad  now ;  and  what  will  it  be  two  centuries  hence  ?  We 
only  hope  that  Sir  George  does  not  judge  landscape  as  he  paints  it.  As 
to  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  and  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  we  shall  pass  them  both 
over^  as  we  have  nothing  good  to  say  of  their  works,  and  as  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  find  fault  with  productions  that  have  no  merit. 

We  are  glad  to  relieve  this  censure  by  turning  to  the  excellent  pro- 
ductions of  Mrs.  Carpenter,  who  has  here  shown  that  her  sex  need  not 
fear.  From  the  washy  productions  of  Mrs.  Angelica  Kaufiman,  from 
Mrs^  Mee,  and  many  more,  we  had  begun  to  suspect  that  the  fair  was 
inca|Mible  of  excellence  in  this  art ;  an  opinion  somewhat  supported  by 
their  evident  inferiority  to  our  own  more  vigorous  minded  sex,  in  a 
department  which  they  have  assuredly  not  a  little  cultivated  lately, 
music  Thousands  of  young  ladies  labour  at  the  pianoforte,  from  eight 
to  eight-and-thirty,  and  yet,  if  but  one  man  attempts  it,  he  goes  at 
once  beyond  the  whole  thousand.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
hand  and  mind  of  a  man,  on  even  this,  the  peculiarly  female  instru- 
ment, for  those  of  a  woman;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  shows  more 
decidedly  the  innate  superiority  of  man  to  woman.  •  In  composition, 
with  equal  leisure,  and  with  an  almost  equal  number  of  professional 
persons,  they  have  produced  positively  nothing;  while  the  world  is 
filled  with  male  productions,  and  with  male  composers,  from  the  days 
of  Scarlatti  to  those  of  Beethoven. 

But,  of  Mrs.  Carpenter's  two  portraits,  we  may  safely  say,  that  they 
stand  on  a  level  with  the  best  pictures  of  our  best  painters,  combining 
various  excellencies  which,  after  this  general  praise,  we  need  not  detail. 
We  are  naturally,  however,  most  attracted  by  that  of  cheerfulness,  as  it  is 
called^  since  a  beautiful  young  woman  will  always  carry  the  palm  away 
from  a  pallid  monk.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  exceed  the  sweetness,  the 
animation,  the  expression,  simple,  unaffected,  and  true,  which  has  been 
thrown  into  this  picture.  We  long  to  take  it  into  our  arms,  and 
imprint  a  kiss  on  its  fresh  and  rosy  lips, — and  we  know  of  no  greater 
pndse  that  can  be  given.  Pygmalion  wotild  have  had  more  excuse  for 
his  fancies,  if  he  had  possessed  this  picture  instead  of  a  cold  stony 
statue.  After  this,  all  technical  praise  would  be  superfluous,  and  we 
may  proceed. 

That  Old  Jackson  is  the  very  man  himself,  is  praise  enough  to  poor 
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Ovrea,  who  is  now  past  hearing  it.  That  he  was  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  humbug,  (the  dean^  Hot  the  painter,)  is  known  much  too  wdl 
to  us  members  of  Christ  Church ;  and  that  he  did  mat6  to  corrupt 
the  jrouih  under  his  care^  and  to  ruin  the  University^  will  not  be 
believed^  though  we  say  it ;  although  it  will  be  discovered  hereafter, 
wh«i  the  sons  of  that  Alma  shall  dare  to  say  what  they  think;  and 
when  they  shall  have  found  that  extravagance  and  expence  are  not 
-precisely  tiie  best  aids  to  study  or  to  morality ;  and  that  men  are  sent 
to  universities  for  ^other  purposes  than  to  drink  port  wine  and  attend 
Bibury  races. 

We  ougl^t  to  notice  some  smaller  pictures  that  we  have  passed  over. 
Mr.  Stephanoff's  Gil  Bias  is  wanting  in  that  historic  feeling,  without 
which  such  a  subject  is  nothing.  It  is  local  and  vulgar  English  nature^ 
and  conveys  no  idea  of  the  action  in  question,  nor  of  the  peculiar 
scenery  essential  to  it.  Fradelle's  pictures  are  finished  and  neat — but 
insipid^  and  injured  by  too  free  an  use  of  the  sweetening  brush.  Yet  it 
u  but  just  to  say,  that  we  purchase  and  praise  hundreds  of  Dutch 
pictures,  of  far  less  merit,  every  day ;  and  really,  if  we  are  to  pay 
such  prices  for  the  satin  gowns  of  Netscher,  or  the  Turkey  carpets  of 
Pouw  and  Ostade,  or  the  brass  pans  of  Kalf,  we  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  also  praise  and  purchase  the  satin  and  carpets  of  Mr. 
Fradelle.  The  subjects  and  the  personages  are  infinitdly  more  pleasing: 
and,  on  this  view,  we  should  prefer  Belinda,  or  even  her  Abigail,  to  all 
the  Dutch  &ows,  whether  old  frows  or  jungfrows,  that  ever  were 
painted.  , 

The  Departure  of  the  Rouen  Diligence  is  an  admiraUe  performanoe, 
from  the  hands  of  a  painter  who  has  here  exhibited  many  works,  and  which 
we  may  therefore  consider  all  together,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  notioe 
them.  This  is  one  oi  the  cases  in  which  we  maintain  that  our  school 
has  gone  beyond  its  teachers  of  the  Dutch.  And  it  seems  to  prove  also, 
that  this  artist  is  not  limited  to  the  class  of  subjects  which-  still  seems 
his  favourite  one — sea  shores  with  fishermen ;  as  is  indeed  also  evinced 
by  a  woody  landscape  in  the  same  collection.  The  picture  in  question 
is  so  fuU  of  merits,  that  we  shall  not  look  for  any  faults  in  it ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail  those  merits,  which  shine  equally  in  the  history, 
the  drawings  composition,  and  expression,  the  colouring  and  illumina- 
tion, and  the  general  management  of  the  work. 

The  woody  scene  to  which  we  alluded,  appears  to  have  been  a  picture 
of  considerable  labour  and  thought ;  but,  though  evidently  studied  firom 
nature  as  to  the  composition,  it  is  too  apparent  that  the  artist  has  not 
here  looked  at  it  with  that  independent  eye  which  he  has  applied  to  his 
sea  diores/  He  has  been  thiiTking  of  some  picture,  possibly  of  Rubens, 
and  has  sacrificed  to  it  accordingly.  He  cannot  find  a  better  teacher 
than  she  who  taught  him  to  paint  with  such  truth,  the  numerous 
pictures  which  he  has  for  some  years  exhibited ;  and  we  hope  he  will 
never  forget  the  school  in  which  he  learnt.     Of  these,  that  numbered 
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singnlar  erjror  for  a  painter  of  such  an  eye  and  such  experience. 
This  is  the  whke  eoat  oi  ^e  recumbent  fi^berman^  whiph  distracts  th9 
eye  ^ram  the  ^un^  to  which  it  ifi  unfinrtunately  pkced  in  juxti^sition^ 
Mid  has  d^strof  ed  the  brilliancy  ^f  light  which  ought  to  have  been 
concentered  there. 

Na  67,   by  the  same  artist^  is  less  successful.      The  landscape  is 

ponderous  and  aukward  in  form ;  and  if  the  sky  is  possible^  which  vn^ 

do  not  dispHte^  it  is  not  a  -common  meteorological  disposition^  while  it 

produces  disagreeable  forms^  «nd  ought  not  to  have  been  adopted.     On 

all  these  pictures  of  this  artist^  and  on  many  more  from  the  hands  of 

Fielding  and  others^  we  shall  offer  one  remark^  from  which  ^ven  Turner 

can  not  be  exempted.    We  cannot  object  to  a  jaoture  of  the  two  ele- 

BiraitSj  air  and  water>  when  these  two  elements  alone  are  present^  or 

where  they  are  the  especial  objects  of  the  artist.    And  we  will  even 

admit,  that  when  De  Vlieger^  or  Vandervelde^  or  Ruysdael>  mean  to 

xqixesait  a  surfy  sea^  they  are  entitled  to  introduce  a  sand  hill^  or  a 

shore  of  nothmg,  to  account  for  it^  or  for  any  other  necessary  purpose 

of  the  picture.     We  also  admits  that  when  the  chief  object  of   the 

artist  is  to  represent  the  sky^  it  is  very  convenient  to  avoid  the  land  as 

much  as  possible^  as  it  saves  a  vast  deal  of  contrivance  aud  labour.    But 

we  must  stOl  maintain^  that  a  picture  which  contains  nothings  in 

addition  to  its  sky>  but  a  bank^  an  old  po8t>  or  a  flat  sandj  with  a  few 

figures,  is  robbed  of  a  large  portion  of  its  interest.     We  naturally  look 

toit  a  sul^ect ;  and  the  ^y  alone,  however  well  treated,  is  scarcely  a 

sufficieat  subject  for  a  picture.    Certainly,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  such,  it 

can  only  be  made  so  by  such  admirable  treatment  as  it  has  received  from 

Fkdding  in  his  drawings  of  this  year,  where  we  forget  eveiy  thing  else, 

in  ocmtemj^ting  the  marvellous  mans^ement  of  the  empty  element* 

But  t^re  is  danger  in  adopting  this  principle  of  composition.      If  the 

sky  fails,  there  is  nothing ;  if  there  is  a  subject  on  the  earth,  and  that 

well  treated,  we  often  pardon  the  deficiencies  of  the  former  in  favour 

ci  it.    Collins  does  not  want  the  means  of  painting  the  earth,  as  he 

has  proved ;  and  he  need  not  surely  resort  to  the  vacuity  of  Brightcm, 

ncr  the  clumsy  cliffs  of  South  Devon,  for  want  of  better  subjects. 

We  know  not  why  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Bigg  have  been  introduced 
here,  unless  it  be  meant  to  dl^ow  what  progress  the  art  has  made 
among  us  since  his  day.  We  shall  not  be  at  the  pains  of  criticising 
any  ef  Ihem;  and,  for  the  same  reason  we  shall  pass  over  those  of 
Philip  Reinagle,  which  have  jHrobably  been  introduced  for  the  saipde 
purpose.  Of  Mr.  Shoe's  portrait  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  we 
need  not  speak,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  his  Lavinia  fcNr 
pfaiae.  It  is  superfluous  to  praise  it ;  but  we  wish  that  we  could  say 
the  same  of  the  picture  of  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  or  rather.  Sir  Richard 
Hussey  Vivian.  It  is  a  singular  piece  of  affectation,  as  it  is,  in  that 
fentl^nan,  to  drop  his  Christian  name ;  and  Uiough  the  orifi^nal  should 
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be  a  dandy^  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  displayed  vrith  the 
graces  of  a  dancing-master.  We  do  not  indeed  know  how  he  is  standing, 
or  what  he  is  doing,  or  about  to  do.  It  is  not  the  manly  soldier  in 
action,  nor  going  into  action,  nor  coming  out  of  it.  He  is  taking  up  a 
position  indeed,  but  it  is  the  second  or  the  third  position ;  and  the  horse 
is  like  his  rider. 

We  presume  that  Peter  Grimes  has  been  introduced  to  show  that 
Mr.  Singleton  could  not  paint — which  was  superfluous,  as  we  knew  it 
before.  And  we  cannot  say  much  more  in  favour  of  Mr.  Eastlake, 
whose  banditti  are  worthy  of  Dighton ;  nor  of  Drummond,  who  has 
surely  mistaken  his  trade,  as  much  as  Douglas  Guest  and  poor  insipid 
Mr.  Arnold. 

We  gladly  pass  over  aU  this,  and  somewhat  more,  to  notice  Bnggs. 
He  often  reminds  us  of  Smirke,  on  whose  pictures  he  seems  to  have 
formed  his  system  of  colouring.  If  he  appears  occasionally  to  have 
looked  too  much  at  the  stage,  there  is  an  originality  in  his  conceptions, 
a  strength  of  character  in  his  personages,  and  a  simplicity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  subjects,  which  must  always  command  admiration ;  while, 
in  all  else,  he  is  sufficiently  meritorious  to  be  ranked  among  the  orna- 
ments of  the  schoool  to  which  he  belongs.  We  need  not  point  out  his  two 
pictures  here,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  have  attracted  the  attention  which 
they  deserve ;  but  we  must  consider  that  he  has  not  been  very  kindly 
treated  in  the  place  allotted  to  his  Guy  Fawkes,  which  might  better 
have  been  given  to  many  less  worthy. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  Chelsea  Pensioners,  and  we  are  sensible 
that  we  incur  some  risk  in  producing  any  objections  to  a  picture  of  such 
high  merit,  and  one  which  has  obtained  such  unqualified  praise.  But 
we  esteem  Wilkie  far  too  highly  as  a  man  and  a  painter,  to  treat  him 
with  adulation ;  and  we  believe  that  he  is  not  the  man  who  will  be 
angry  at  those  whose  censure  is  all  in  friendship  and  nothing  in  dislike. 
This  is  a  great  and  a  laborious  work,  and  ought  not  lightly  to  be  spoken 
of;  for  who  is  there  but  the  artist,  that  can  count  the  endless  labours, 
the  continued  thought,  the  trials,  the  disappointments,  the  busy  days 
and  sleepless  nightiS,  that  must  be  passed  in  such  a  production.  We 
know  and  feel  it  all,  and  can  pardon  much ;  and  we  know  too  that  a 
picture  may  too  long  be  meditated,  and  that,  after  a  time,  the  artist 
himself  becomes  unable  to  decide  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong. 

On  the  first  obvious  defect,  the  chalky  whiteness  that  pervades  this 
picture,  we  are  not  very  sorry  to  dwiell,  because  it  is  a  fault  which  a 
few  days  of  labour  might  remedy.  It  is  an  evident  fault ;  for  though 
such  wliiteness  were  the  produce  of  a  noon-day  sun,  it  is  injudicious  to 
adopt  it,  and  we  shaU  never  consent  to  praise  it,  though  we  were  to 
hear  much  more  than  we  have  done  respecting  the  "  silvery  tones "  of 
Teniers.  Nor  does  it  apparently  belong  to  the  sky ;  which  has  enough 
of  a  yellow  tone  to  show  that  the  sun  ought  to  have  declined  far  from 
the  meridian,  if  it  has  not.     We  can  scarcely  understand  under  what 
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unlucky  state  of  eye  this  has  been  done ;  because  it  is  not  only  that  the 
white  covers  objects  illuminated  by  a  bright  sun,  but  that  a  number 
of  white  and  scattered  draperies  and  objects  have  been  introduced 
where /they  were  as  unnecessary  as  injurious. 

Of  the  ejac  department  of  the  picture,  and  of  all  that  belongs  to 
it — expression,  disposition,  and  so  on — it  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  highly, 
and  is  now  unnecessary  to  speak  at  alL  Yet  we  must  still  remark,  that 
while  the  main  action  is  a?  perfect  as  it  would  be  easy  to  conceive,  that 
while  the  composition  of  the  left,  or  shaded  side  of  the  picture,  is  as 
judicious  as  could  be  desired,  there  is  a  considerable  supererogation  in 
this  department  of  the  picture,  a  secondary  action,  which  distracts  the 
attention,  and  diminishes,  instead  of  increasing,  the  interest.  It  is 
unfortunate  too,  that  the  treatment  of  this  episodical  matter  is  far  less 
perfect  than  that  of  the  main  action.  Had  it  been  better  managed,  it 
would  have  passed,  or  we  should  have  pardoned  what  we  must  almost 
consider  a  superfluity,  for  the  sake  of  good  painting.  Unluckily,  all 
the  faults  of  the  work  are  concentrated  here ;  and  thus  we  doubly  wish 
it  absent,  or  at  least  feel  a  double  desire  that  it  should  be  corrected. 

The  long  irregular  line  of  figures  which  stretches  away  on  the  right, 
is  all  busied,  it  is  true,  in  something  which  belongs,  or  might  belong, 
to  the  story ;  but  still  we  are  wearied  and  distracted  with  pursuing 
them  and  finding  them  out — in  ascertaining  where  they  are,  and  what 
they  are  doing.  And  this  difficulty,  unluckily,  is  increased  most  ma- 
terially by  the  imperfection  of  their  grouping,  or  rather  perhaps,  of 
their  illumination.  There  is  a  want  of  unity,  or  of  a  repose  or  breadth, 
which  might  have  involved  either  the  whole  or  certain  parts,  so  as  to 
have  guided  the  eye  to  them,  and  prevented  it  from  tormenting  itself 
among  the  crowd.  It  is  very  unlike,  in  this  respect,  to  his  wonderful 
production,  the  Village  Fair,  where,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  figures, 
and  many  separate  actions,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  attending  to  the 
whole,  where  every  group  tells  its  own  tale,  and  all  tell  the  story  of 
the  picture ;  a  drama .  which  we  can  read,  and  which  we  can  almost 
hear. 

This  want  of  repose  is  also  most  sensible  where  breadth  and  tran- 
quillity were  chiefly  requisite,  namely,  near  the  foreground.  Here,  a 
broad  mass  of  light  was  not  only  desirable  but  admissible,  since  the 
main  action  was  in  shadow.  We  can,  however,  conceive  that  he  feared 
to  take  the  eye  off  from  that  action.  If  he  did,  he  erred ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  rotund  concentration  of  figures  round  the  table,  the 
evident  centre  of  the  moral  action  there  contained,  and  the  accumulated 
expressions  of  the  figures,  would  have  attracted  the  eye  there,  though 
the  side  of  the  picture  had  been  a  mass  of  light.  Had  he  treated  this 
side  with  the  exquisite  breadth  and  beauty  that  he  has  managed  the 
group  in  the  Blind  Fiddler,  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  complain 
of;  and,  we  are  confident,  that  if  this  were  now  done,  the  picture  would 
increase  incalculably  in  value.     But  the  parts,  the  very  draperies  that 
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ought  to  have  been  solid  and  continaoQS;^  are  cat  into  ffagmeiitci  and 
ligbted  by  catching  gleams,  while  the  white  aprons  and  other  matters 
Jproduce  a  harshness  and  a  scattering,  which  materially  increases  the 
«eviL.  It  could  not  be  difficult  to  eans(didat«  these  figures;  and  we  Att^ 
-eerely  hope  that  he  will  re-consider  this  part  of  the  picture^  that  a  work 
of  such  magnificent  merit  may  not  possess  any  defect  winch  mi^t  be 
reikiedied.  And  though  it  is  a  minor  fault,  we  must  notice  the  femak 
figure  within  the  iron  nul,  of  which  the  drawing  is  so  aukward  and 
imperfect^  that  we  can  scarcely  discover  the  form  and  position  of  the 
limbs,  or  know  how  she  is  standing.  Of  other  local  faults  we  shall 
take  no  notice,  since  they  are  lost  in  such  a  blaze  of  good.  Yet  we  wOl 
not  pass  from  this  picture  without  saying  that  had  he  painted  no  other, 
he  has,  in  his  own  person,  exceeded  all  the  Dutch  school  united,  and 
produced  a  work  fairly  worth  aU  the  Teniers,  and  Ostades,  and  Douws, 
that  ever  were  painted. 

In  truth,  there  is  a  mind  and  a  soul  in  the  pictures  of  ^ds  artist,  which 
we  entirely  miss  in  the  productions  of  that  school.  We  are  wearied, 
nauseated,  with  the  etamal  coarse  boors  and  drinkings  of  Teniers  and 
the  rest  of  his  sect,  with  their  stupid  and  wearisome  faces,  and  their 
satins,  and  carpets,  and  pitchers,  and  paas.  Their  men  and  women  have 
scarcely  the  character  of  humanity,  and  we  might  suppose  that  Teniers 
had  sometimes  painted  from  toads  instead  of  men.  No  execution,  no 
colouring,  can  rescue  such  subjects  as  those  of  this  dull*  ponderous, 
idealess  school ;  and,  we  really  hope,  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  they 
will  be  valued  but  as  they  des^ve ;  for  their  exquisite  mechanism.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  whole  nation  working  for  so  many  years,  and  yet 
never  discovering  other  subjects  than  those  which  they  have  given  us,  as 
if  the  ale  jug  had  never  quitted  their  lips,  or  the  pipe  their  mouths. 
But  the  producer  and  the  consumer  were  worthy  of  each  other ;  and 
had  a  Dutch  burgomaster  been  better  than  a  Dutch  boor,  there  would 
have  been  no  Teniers,  or  Teniers  would  have  painted  other  pictures. 
That  these  pictures  should  still  be  so  esteemed,  and  to  the  comparative 
exclusion  of  our  own  superior  artists,  is  no  compliment  to  the  taste  of 
the  connoisseurs ;  though  we  will  not  exactly  level  them  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  dams  and  canals,  with  the  ^'  canaille,  canards,  canaux  "  of 
the  land  of  fogs  and  frogs. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  said  before,  or,  if  we  have  not  said  it,  meant  to 
say,  that  the  Blind  Fiddler  in  this  collection,  from  the  same  hand,  is  a 
picture  as  much  exceeding  all  the  produce  of  the  Dutch  school,  as  the 
Transfiguration  exceeds  Mr.  Haydon.  Here  every  thing  is  perfect: 
exprefssion,  drawing,  composition,  colouring,  these  and  aU  that  can  be 
desired  in  a  picture.  If  it  yields  to  Teniers  in  execution,  it  is  all  that 
we  can  grant  to  the  latter,  for  it  does  not  fall  below  him  in  colouring. 
We  presume  that  we  shall  not  be  very  wrong,  if  we  consider  this 
picture,  taking  it  in  all  its  points,  and  merely  as  a  picture,  as  the  most 
perfect  produce  of  Wilkie's  pencQ.     Of  course,  we  do  not  here  compare 
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greater  ends  in  view>  and  those  attained. 

We  wi^  that  we  could  bestow  the  same  unqualified  praise  on  his 
Parish  Beadle :  and  here^  we  are  grieved  to  ,say^  he  seems  to  have  quitted 
his  usual  safer  and  better  road^  in  search  of  novelty.  We  know  not  ^ 
what  painter  he  has  here  been  thinking :  it  may  have  been  Rembrandt^ 
but  it  has  not  been  Teniers^  nor  himself.  He  must  sorely  see  his  oWn 
enror^  and  we  can  only  hope  that  he  does  not  mean  to  persist  in  it.  The 
darkness  of  this  picture  is  not  only  injurious  at  present^  but  will  lead  to 
its  ultimate  ruin  ;  if  it  is  scarcely  visible  now>  it  will  become  obscori^. 
It  is  not  true  to  nature^  because  that  hour  of  the  day  in  the  op#n  air, 
can  give  no  such  shadows,  and  the  brown  harsh  tone  of  the  basis  is 
equally  disagreeable ;  with  much  beautiful  local  cdouring,  and  exqttttifefc 
painting,  this  disturbs  the  whole  colour  of  the  pictuiie.  Here  also,  tk* 
two  principal  figures,  which  ought  to  have  received  a  broad  light,  likt 
Uie  fanuly  in  the  Blind  Fiddler,  are  cut  into  fragments,  wlul^  W6  u% 
tnmbled  to  discover  where  the  man  is.  Nothing  could  be  mote  unfotik 
tonate  than  the  long  crooked  line  of  light  which  extends  throu^  tiM 
woman,  while  even  the  local  colour  is  injudicious  and  disE^roeable. 
With  respect  to  the  essentials,  the  story  and  the  expression,  nothing  ^a& 
be  more  admirable;  and  the  painting  oE  the  dog,  the  monkey^  and  the 
beadle,  could  not  be  exceeded. 

On  the  Highland  Still,  we  must  be  brief,  for  we  have  given  this  artist 
more  room  than  we  could  well  spare.  It  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  we 
need  not  say  more.  The  charactent,  the  colouring>  the  effect,  the  sim« 
plidty  and  truth  of  the  action,  are  precisely  what  t^y  ought  to  be,  and 
no  higher  merit  can  be  daimed  than  that  of  having  ^ected  all  that  was 
intended. 

We  have  not  left  room  to  say  much  respecting  Mr.  Hilton>  as  there 
aieyet  some  claimants  for  notice,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary,  as  we  have 
no  faults  to  itelect,  and  the  public  is  already  agreed  respecting  his  merits. 
We  already  spoke  of  his  choice  of  subject,  and  cannot  change  our  minds, 
on  a  re^consideration  of  his  pictures. 

With  respect  to  Cooper,  we  must  confess  that  our  well  founded  expee^ 
tations  have  been  somewhat  disappointed.  We  shall  not  notice  his 
qnritless  picture  of  Dray  Horses,  which  provokes  an  unfortunate  com^ 
parison  with  Ward.  He  promised  well,  but  he  has  ended  in  repeating 
himself,  becoming  a  kind  of  Wouvermans  in  the  English  school.  We 
grant  much  merit  to  his  battles,  but  are  wearied  of  them,  for  each  is  but 
the  other.  That  former  artists  have  painted  but  the  same  picture^  for 
ever,  is  not  a  reason  why  modem  ones  should  follow  theii:  steps; 
though,  hereafter,  when  his  pictures  shall  be  dispersed,  this  evil  will  be 
less  felt.  We  are  not  wiUing  to  select  faults,  or  we  might  show  how 
often  his  horses  are  thinking  of  acting  a  part  in  the  manege,  instead  of 
the  ootafusion  of  a  battle ;  but  we  must  condemn  that  mahogany  colour 
which  pervades  all  his  pictures,  and  every  part  of  evei!y  one,  the  sky  like 
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the  figures^  as  if  all  were  to. conform  to  the  hue  of  the  chesnut  horse. 
If  also  he  could  cast  off  the  polish  and  hardness  of  surface  which  he  has 
borrowed  from  Wouvermans^  he  would  do  Ivell;  and,  perhaps,  he  might 
find  a  remedy  in  the  production  of  larger  works,  and,  if.  he  can  invent 
them,  other  subjects. 

We  must  pass  over  Northcote,  as  having  himself  long  past  the  ordea} 
of.  criticism ;  and  we  will  pass  over  the  Bowls  of  Mr.  Barker,  because 
we  will  not  waste  words  on  it,  any  more  than  on  his  Mole  Catchers, 
whence,  however,  we  would  select  the  faces,  if  we  could ;  but  little  else* 
We  must,  however,  notice  the  very  meritorious  works  of  Fraser,  from 
n^hom  also,  if  we  mistake  not,  we  shall  see  more  and  better.  There  are 
thosemarks of  attention  to  truth  and  nature,  which  show  that  he  is  an 
honest  student,  as  well  as  a  good  painter ;  and,  indeed,  we  know  not 
how  it  is  possible  to  paint  fish  better  than  he  has  done.  Mr.  Westall  has 
his  admirers,  but  we  grieve  to  say  that  we  are  not  in  the  list  of  his  advo- 
cates. .  We  do  not  think  that  his  Helen  will  rank  him  high  among  his 
line  of  painters ;  a  picture  possessed  of  all  his  leading  faults,  artificial  and 
mannered,  cold  and  hard,  yet  fine  and  gaudy,  a  combination  which  he 
has  a  peculiar  facility  in  producing.  We  see  no  reason  why  Helen 
should  be  a  transcript  from  an  Etruscan  vase,  though  he  has  Flaxman's 
authority  for  this  utter  abandonment  of  nature ;  and  really  amidst  all 
the  varieties  of  the  human  countenance  that  surround  him,  he  might 
have  found  something  better  than  his  eternal  profile,  of  which  we  are 
wearied  beyond  endurance.  But  we  pass  gladly  from  this  to  his  far 
better  work,  the  Psyche.  It  is  a  splendid  and  showy  picture,  and,  as 
such  a  picture  should  be,  it  is  neat  and  gay,  and  rich  and  fine,  and  care- 
fully painted.  To  use  the  vulgar  cant  of  painters,  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  fine  fiesh  about  it.  But  Psyche  is  ag£iin  the  eternal  profile.  Lord 
Byron,  Helen,  all  and  every  one  that  he  has  ever  painted.  He  seems  to 
have  imagined  once,  yet  not  successfully,  and  to  have  exhausted  his 
imagination  at  one  effort.  Surely  if  aught  on  earth  should  be  lovely,  it 
is  Psyche.  Yet  she  is  not  so  :  to  us,  she  is  the  reverse ;  and  we  aver 
that  her  face  is  anatomically  false.  The  chin  is  a  pudding,  and  the 
upper  lip  is  like  nothing  that  ever  existed,  while  the  neck  is  like  that  of 
a  bull,  and  predominates  over  the  cheek.  Cupid  is  as  little  tempting  as 
his  mistress ;  a  great,  snoring,  lubberly  boy.  These  are  irredeemable 
faults;  for  here  surely  lies  the  essence  of  the  picture,  not  in  naked 
fiesh.  As  to  his  Lions,  it  is  like  the  rest  of  his  pictures,  showy  and 
splendid,  but^  like  those  also,  artificial  and  affectedly  antique,  while  it 
has  that  air  to  which  the  cant  term  teahoardish  is  often  applied.  A 
look,  which  reminds  us  of  West,  about  it,  is  not  a  recommendation. 

Mr.  Etty's  Manlius  is  a  Paul  Veronese ;  and,  if  the  artist  wished  to 
show  that  he  could  paint  the  back  of  a  man  upside  down,  it  is  welL 
But  we  do  not  see  why  it  is  Manlius;  and,  assuredly,  to  call  this  a 
historical  picture,  is  an  abuse  of  terms.  It  is  not  a  subject  that  demands 
much  praise,  whatever  merit  we  may  allow  to  the  artist.     We  shall  say 
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nothing  of  Mr.  Etty's  Cleopatra  here,  as  we  intend  to  notice  it  in  a 
fiitaie  paper  in  connection  with  other  matters. 

Th«e  is  that  merit  ahout  Jones,  which  admits  of  no  censure,  and 
does  not  demand  much  praise.  We  are  content  with  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  as  a  pleasing  enough  landscape  with  figures.  The  coronation 
is,  however,  an  extraordinary  attempt ;  and  though  no  power  could 
make  a  good  picture  from  such  a  subject,  it  is  wonderful  that  it 
should  have  made  any  picture.  It  is  rich  and  splendid,  and  luminous ; 
and  what  more  can  be  made  of  such  a  golgotha  of  heads  ?  But  there  is 
really  a  great  deal  of  beauty  and  fine  painting  in  the  details,  a  kind  of 
merit  easily  overlooked  in  the  crowd  of  objects  and  colours.  The  land- 
scape portion,  in  the  architectural  part,  is  however  exceedingly  beautiful, 
vad  we  do  not,  indeed,  see  how  it  could  have  been  painted  much  better. 
We  know  not  what  pay  or  what  praise  he  may  have  received  for  it ; 
but  he  must  have  received  a  good  deal  of  both  to  reward  him  for 
a  labour  which  is  perfectly  appalling  to  contemplate.  We  will  gladly 
allow  him  any  portion  of  the  latter  which  he  may  desire;  and  truly, 
when  we  compare  this  work  with  the  only  one  at  hand  to  which  it  can 
well  be  compared — the  Judgment  of  Bassano  in  the  Stafford  Gallery, 
we  must  think  that  it  is  a  very  partial  public  which  buys  and  admires 
such  a  wooden  and  laborious  production  as  that,  and  withholds  its 
admiration  from  the  richness,  splendour,  and  apparent  facility  of  the 
work  before  us. 

Witherington's  Picture  Gallery  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  labour, 
somewhat  misplaced ;  yet  we  are  glad  that  it  has  been  produced,  to  show 
that  we  have  a  rival  to  the  similar  pictures  of  the  Dutch  schboL  We 
leoollect  none  that  equals  or  exceeds  it  in  the  general  management,  and 
in  the  fidelity  with  which  the  characters  of  the  several  artists  arie  pre- 
served, on  so  small  a  scale. 

We  have  never  been  very  great  admirers  of  Phillips's  portraits, 
though  we  beg  now  to  except  for  praise  the  very  beautiful  one  of  a 
sitting  lady,  with  a  white  parasol,  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  We  admit  that  Mrs.W.  Russel  is  a  splendid  picture  as  a 
whole,  but  the  countenance  is  marred  by  an  air  of  silliness  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  individual,  and  which  is  of  frequent  occiurence  in  the 
works  of  this  artist.  The  Duke  of  York  is  also  as  splendid  as  satin  and 
gold  can  make  him ;  but  the  palpable  artifice  for  relieving  the  head  is 
offensive,  and  the  legs,  as  well  as  the  position,  are  really  what  may  be 
cdled  wooden.  We  might  not  have  been  so  severe  on  this  picture  had  it 
not  been  compared  with  Vandyck ;  but  whatever  its  merits  may  be,  there 
is  no  great  effort  of  art  required  to  paint  what  has  been  a  thousand  times 
painted^  a  set  of  coronation  robes.  Still,  Mr.  Phillips  should  have  kept 
to  his  own  department.  He  has  not  a  mind  to  cope  with  Milton ;  and 
we  grieve  that  a  picture  so  little  creditable  should  have  been  selected  by 
imiielf  as  a  proof  of  his  talents  in  historic  painting. 
Linton's  landscape  is  a  bold  attempt,  and  not  an  unsuccessful  one; 
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but  it  wants  much  of  that  feeling  which  few  but  Turner  possess^  and  it 
plainly  beyond  his  present  powers.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  Nature 
does  in  these  cases^  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  represent  it.  It  is 
fruitless  to  invent ;  for  the  artist  will  rarely  invent  the  truths  unless  he 
has  the  mind  of  a  poet,  stored  with  ideas  and  images.  Mr.  Lmton  has 
tried  to  combine  a  stprm  with  a  subject ;  but  he  has  not  combined  them 
as  nature  would  have  done. 

The  number  9^  l^as  brought  us  to  Leslie  and  his  Don  Quixote ;  and, 
if  we  were  to  judge  merely  from  the  crowds  which  daily  surround  this 
picture^  it  ought  to  be  a  good  one.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  improvement 
of  the  public  taste>  that  it  is  so  surrounded^  for  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  possess  those  qualities  which  generally  attract  and  fix  the  public 
admiration.  It  is  quiet  and  unpretending^  and  these  are  not  generally 
attractive  qualities.  Be  that  as  it  may^  this  is  a  picture  of  a  merit  as 
high  as  is  likely  to  be  easily  attained  in  this  line  of  art.  The  story  13 
perfectly  well  told>  and  nothing  needs  be  desired  superior  to  the  dia- 
racters,  the  unbending  and  unlistening  gravity  of  the  Duenna,  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  Duchess,  the  consequence  and  rusticity  qi 
Sancho^  the  graceful  fun  of  the  damsels^  and  the  downright  honiBfit 
delight  of  the  negro  girl.  The  last  figure  is  perfectly  alive ;  and  we 
expect  every  minute  to  see  the  laugh  pass  from  her  face,  so  perfect  and 
so  transitory  does  it  seem.  In  point  of  general  management  and  colour 
nothing  is  wanting,  unless  we  should  object  to  a  slight  purple  tange,  a 
somewhat  cold  hue  also,  which  marks  the  face  of  the  Duchess.  The 
composition  is  simple  and  natural,  so  that  we  do  not  see  the  painter's 
art;  and  that  he  has  not  feared  difficulties,  is  plain  from  the  fore- 
shortening of  one  of  the  attendants.  As  to  the  accessories,  nothing  can 
be  better  painted  than  the  mandolin,  the  China  jar,  the  flowers,  and  the 
looking  glass ;  and  the  dog  itself  is  most  happily  conceived  and  executed^ 
This  is  an  artist  who  will  paint  more  and  better,  if  better  can  be ;  for  it 
is  plain  that  he  loves  his  art,  and  has  thought  and  looked  long  for  what 
he  has  here  given  us,  easy  as  the  produce  may  appear. 

Mr.  Hofland's  picture  of  Richmond  Hill  has  had  its  admirers;  but 
whether  the  fault  lies  in  the  subject,  or  in  the  artist,  or  in  both,  the 
result  is  as  uninteresting  as  a  picture  can  well  be.  '  There  are  faults  in 
the  subject,  but-  there  are  more  in  the  treatment.  Turner  has  proved 
this  by  his  attempt  on  the  same  ground.  It  was  injudicious  to  mark  the 
parallelism  so  strongly,  it  was  equally  so  to  give  uniformity  of  colour 
where  there  was  already  too  much  uniformity  of  materials.  We  must 
dismiss  it.  His  View  of  Uls water  is  graceful  and  light,  but  not  power- 
ful ;  somewhat  too  much  like  neat  art,  and  too  little  like  nature. 

Mr.  Jackson's  portraits  ought  not  to  be-  past  ovar,  for  he  has  painted 
many  good  pictures.  He  has  imitated  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  some 
considerable  success,  but  he  has  lately  adopted  a  livid  and  cold  system. of 
colouring,  conspicuous  in  his  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  as  if  his 
eye  had  become  diseased  on  this  su})|eol.    Of  his  pcnrtraita  hete,  we 
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■ftflt  mnarl:  that  the  pioturs  of  Mrs.  Agar  Ellis  gives  a  very  false  reptel^ 
selEitJGition  of  a  singulda:ly  sweet  and  gentle  young  womatn^  nofr  true  in 
the  likeness^  and  utterly  untrue^  kl  the  character.  The  whole  air^  hat> 
all^  is  affepted>  and  it  i^  afiTectatiott  prodtfetite  of  a  bad  result. 

Mr.  Daniell  has  here  exhibited  various  landiAsapes^  yet  not  of  very 
various  merit.  His  Conway  Cditle  is  a  Wilsoii;,  and,  we  presume,  was 
meant  to  be  such,  by  whatever  means  he  has  conveyed  the  rust  of 
•Acuity  to  it.  This,  with  us^  is  not  very  great  praise ;  for,  when  we 
look  for  architecture  and  detail,  we  find  nothing  but  a  black  silhouette. 
There  is  a  general  mannerism  and  insipidity  about  all  these  productions, 
which  is  extremely  wearisome ;  and  it  is  most  obvious  that  nature  is 
Etile  consulted,  but  that  the  whole  is  made  according  to  som6  receipt, 
which  he  once  thought  good,  and  has  not  chosen  to  change.  False 
portraiture,  the  predominance  of  a  disagreeable  neutral  tint,  and  a  heavy 
eoEecation  in  the  foliages,  add  to  the  faults  which,  to  us,  render  his  land- 
scapes as  unattractive  as  they  are  uniformly  insipid. 

In  a  difierent  wdy,  Mr.  Constable  is  infinitely  more  wecuisoitie.  He 
leems  to  have  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  dullest  of  subjects,  and  to  be 
unable  to  quit  them.  If,  indeed,  he  did,  he  Would  render  them  aU 
alike,  by  the  sameness  and  peculiarity  of  his  disagreeable  execution  and 
edouiing.  Not  one  inch  of  repose  is  to  be  £ound  any  where.  Plants, 
foliages,  sky,  timber,  stone,  every  thing,  are  all  contesting  for  individual 
■oCloe,  all  curled  and  insipid,  and  powdered  with  white,  as  if  he  had 
en^loyed  a  dredging  box  in  dusting  a  bed  of  cabbages  or  carrots.  If 
we  did  not  consider  him  hopeless,  we  would  have  been  more  particular, 
but  this  is  a  hand  that  cannot  mend ;  there  is  no  mind  to  guide  it. 

As  we  shall  speak  at  some  length  of  Martin,  we  need  not  say  much 
about  bis  picture  of  the  Egyptian  Plague.  It  is  not  one  of  his  best  works, 
though  possessing  all  that  supernatural  splendour  of  effect,  that  magnifi- 
cence o£  architecture,  that  power  and  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  that  space 
and  multiplicity  of  matter,  which  render  all  his  works  so  highly  poetical, 
add  so  singularly  striking.  There  is  nothing  much  more  remarkable  in  his 
walks  than  the  space  which  he  contrives  to  introduce  into  them.  And 
when  we  say  space,  we  may  add  multitude.  He  is  the  painter  of  number 
and  dimensions.  His  Joshua^  his  Babylon,  were  also  miraculous  in  this 
reapect.  His  Belshazzar,  with  a  far  difierent  subject,  was  little  less 
wonderful.  In  this  picture,  as  in  the  Belshazzar  and  Babylon,  he  has 
again  surprised  us  with  his  architectural  invention.  We  have  called  him 
an  inventor,  and  we  may  call  him  the  poet  of  landscape ;  for;  if  he  is 
not  a  great  poet,  where  shall  we  seek  poetry  ?  In  mere  matters  of  detail, 
lie  18  not  a  small  man  who  has  given  such  vivacity  and  drawing  to  his 
figures,  whose  talent  in  perspective  is  perfect,  whose  light  is  the  very 
element  itself,  whose  flowers  are  botany,  and  whose  architecture  might 
Aame  a  professed  architect.  We  will  not  seek  for  faults,  for  we  do  not 
nh,  to  find  them,  when  the  business  of  the  world  seems  to  be  to  look 
far  them^  and  to  invent  what  it  cannot  find.     He  must  have  been  bom 
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but  it  wants  much  of  that  feeling  which  few  but  Turner  possess^  and  it 
plainly  beyond  his  present  powers.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  Nature 
does  in  these  cases,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  represent  it.  It  is 
fruitless  to  invent ;  for  the  artist  will  rarely  invent  the  truth,  unless  he 
has  the  mind  of  a  poet,  stored  with  ideas  and  images.  Mr.  Linton  has 
tried  to  combine  a  stprm  with  a  subject ;  but  he  has  not  combined  them 
as  nature  would  have  done. 

The  number  93  has  brought  us  to  Leslie  and  his  Don  Quixote ;  and, 
if  we  were  to  judge  merely  from  the  crowds  which  daily  surround  this 
picture,  it  ought  to  be  a  good  one.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  improvement 
of  the  public  taste,  that  it  is  so  surrounded,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  possess  those  qualities  which  generally  attract  and  fix  the  public 
admiration.  It  is  quiet  and  unpretending,  and  these  are  not  generally 
attractive  qualities.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  a  picture  of  a  merit  as 
high  as  is  likely  to  be  easily  attained  in  this  line  of  art.  The  story  13 
perfectly  well  told,  and  nothing  needs  be  desired  superior  to  the  dia- 
racters,  the  unbending  and  unlistening  gravity  of  the  Duenna,  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  Duchess,  the  consequence  and  rusticity  qi 
Sancho,  the  graceful  fun  of  the  damsels,  and  the  downright  honeit 
delight  of  the  negro  girl.  The  last  figure  is  perfectly  alive. ;  and  we 
expect  every  minute  to  see  the  laugh  pass  from  her  flEu^,  so  perfect  and 
80  transitory  does  it  seem.  In  point  of  general  management  and  colour 
nothing  is  wanting,  unless  we  should  object  to  a  slight  purple  tinge,  a 
somewhat  cold  hue  also,  which  marks  the  face  of  the  Duchess.  The 
composition  is  simple  and  natural,  so  that  we  do  not  see  the  painter'0 
art;  and  that  he  has  not  feared  difficulties,  is  plain  from  the  fore- 
shortening of  one  of  the  attendants.  As  to  the  accessories,  nothing  can 
be  better  painted  than  the  mandolin,  the  China  jar,  the  flowenf,  and  the 
looking  glass ;  and  the  dog  itself  is  most  happily  conceived  and  executed^ 
This  is  an  artist  who  will  paint  more  and  better,  if  better  can  be ;  for  it 
is  plain  that  he  loves  his  art,  and  has  thought  and  looked  long  for  what 
he  has  here  given  us,  easy  as  the  produce  may  appear. 

Mr.  Hofland's  picture  of  Richmond  Hill  has  had  its  admirers ;  but 
whether  the  fault  lies  in  the  subject,  or  in  the  artist,  or  in  both,  the 
result  is  as  uninteresting  as  a  picture  can  weU  be*  '  There  are  faults  in 
the  subject,  but-  there  are  more  in  the  treatment.  Turner  has  proved 
this  by  his  attempt  on  the  same  ground.  It  was  injudicious  to  mark  the 
parallelism  so  strongly,  it  was  equally  so  to  give  uniformity:  of  colour 
where  there  was  already  too  much  uniformity  of  materials.  We  must 
dismiss  it.  His  View  of  Ulswater  is  graceful  and  light,  but  not  power- 
fill  ;  somewhat  too  much  like  neat  art,  and  too  little  like  nature. 

Mr.  Jackson's  portraits  ought  not  to  be.  past  ovar,  for  he  has  painted 
many  good  pictures.  He  has  imitated  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  some 
considerable  success,  but  he  has  lately  adopted  a  livid  and  cold  systemof 
colouring,  conspicuous  in  his  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  as  if  hit 
eye  had  become  diseased  on  this  sulgect.    Of  his  pcnrtraita  hete,  we 
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mtst  rtmark  that  the  pibtars  of  Mrs.  Agar  EUis  gives  a  very  false  refm^ 
selEitatkm  of  a  singulaarly  sweet  and  gentle  young  woman^  not^  true  in 
the  likeness^  and  utterly  imtrue^  kl  the  character.  The  whole  air^  hat^ 
ally  is  affepted>  and  it  i^  afiTectatiott  prodttbtite  of  a  bad  result. 

Mr.  Daniell  has  here  exhibited  various  landiAsapes^  yet  not  of  very 
various  merit.  His  Conway  Cdstle  is  a  Wilsott,  and,  we  presume,  was 
meant  to  be  such,  by  whatever  means  he  has  conveyed  the  rust  of 
•Acuity  to  it.  This,  with  us^  is  not  very  great  praise ;  for,  when  we 
look  for  architecture  and  detail,  we  find  nothing  but  a  Idack  silhouette. 
There  is  a  general  mannerism  and  insipidity  about  all  these  productions, 
which  is  extremely  wearisome ;  and  it  is  most  obvious  that  nature  is 
Httle  consulted,  but  that  the  whole  is  made  according  to  some  receipt, 
which  he  once  thought  good,  and  has  not  chosen  to  change.  False 
portraiture,  the  predominance  of  a  disagreeable  neutral  tint,  and  a  heavy 
execution  in  the  foliages,  add  to  the  faults  which,  to  us,  render  his  land- 
scapes as  unattractive  as  they  are  uniformly  insipid. 

In  k  difierent  way,  Mr.  Constable  is  infinitely  more  wearisome.  He 
stems  to  have  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  dullest  of  subjects,  and  to  be 
unable  to  quit  them.  If,  indeed,  he  did,  he  Would  render  them  aU 
alike,  by  the  sameness  and  peculiarity  of  his  disagreeable  execution  and 
etdouring.  Not  one  inch  of  repose  is  to  be  £ound  any  where.  Plants, 
fidiages,  sky,  timber,  stone,  every  thing,  are  aU  contesting  for  individual 
Bodoe,  all  curled  and  insipid,  and  powdered  with  white,  as  if  he  had 
employed  a  dredging  box  in  dusting  a  bed  of  cabbs^s  or  carrots.  If 
we  did  not  consider  him  hopeless,  we  would  have  been  more  particular, 
bat  this  is  a  hand  that  cannot  mend :  there  is  no  mind  to  guide  it. 

As  we  shall  speak  at  some  length  of  Martin,  we  need  not  say  much 
about  his  picture  of  the  £g3rptian  Plague.  It  is  not  one  of  his  best  works, 
though  possessing  all  that  supernatural  splendour  of  effect,  that  magnifi- 
eence  of  architecture,  that  power  and  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  that  space 
and  multiplicity  of  matter,  which  render  all  his  works  so  highly  poetical, 
add  so  singularly  striking.  There  is  nothing  much  more  remarkable  in  his 
maks  than  the  space  which  he  contrives  to  introduce  into  them.  And 
when  we  say  space,  we  may  add  multitude.  He  is  the  painter  of  number 
and  dimensions.  His  Joshua,  his  Babylon,  were  also  miraculous  in  this 
ra^pect.  His  Belshazzar,  with  a  far  difierent  subject,  was  little  less 
wonderful.  In  this  picture,  as  in  the  Belshazzar  and  Babylon,  he  has 
agam  surprised  us  with  his  architectural  invention.  We  have  called  him 
an  inventor,  and  we  may  call  him  the  poet  of  landscape ;  for;  if  he  is 
not  a  great  poet,  where  shall  we  seek  poetry  ?  In  mere  matters  of  detail, 
he  is  not  a  small  man  who  has  given  such  vivacity  and  drawing  to  his 
ignres,  whose  talent  in  perspective  is  perfect,  whose  light  is  the  very 
dement  itself,  whose  flowers  are  botany,  and  whose  architecture  might 
Aame  a  professed  architect.  We  will  not  seek  for  faults,  for  we  do  not 
wah  to  find  them,  when  the  business  of  the  world  seems  to  be  to  look 
far  them^  and  to  invent  what  it  cannot  find.     He  must  have  been  bom 
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under  an  unlucky  and  ill  omened  star ;  for  nothing  else  but  his  unlucky 
stars  could  have  placed  him  in  this  situation.  Vanity  often  says  that  the 
world  is  unworthy  of  it ;  but  when  we  say  it  of  him,  it  cannot  be  called 
vanity,  though  it  may  be  supposed  ignorance.  Time  will  show  who  i« 
yn.  the  right,  and  to  Time  we  leave  Mr.  Martin. 

We  remember  well  that  when  Danby's  picture  of  a  Sunset  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  half  the  world  cried  out,  how  absurd, 
how  extravagant,  how  ignorant ;  while  the  other  half  turned  their  backs 
on  it.  We  alone  prophesied  that  this  was  an  artist  who  felt  his  own 
powers,  and  would  be  a  great  painter.  Not  we  alone,  however ;  since 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  purchased  the  neglected  picture.  Thus  much  had 
the  public  learnt  to  judge  for  itself.  It  is  ordered  to  believe  now,  and  it 
tries  to  say  yes.  But  Mr.  Danby  has  redeemed  our  prophecy  in  his  Red 
Sea,  and  we  presume  that  his  Sunset  will  now  be  looked  at.  It  is  a 
wonderful  effort  of  talent ;  and  he  who  conceived  and  executed  it  is  a 
poet,  the  rival,  and  the  worthy  rival  of  Martin.  If  Danby  has  learnt 
from  Martin,  it  is  because  he  had  a  congenial  mind.  But  for  Martin,  the 
spark  might  not  have  been  elicited,  but  it  was  there,  dormant.  Martin 
may  now  learn  from  Danby,  what  he  yet  comparatively  wants,  execution : 
to  paint  rather  than  to  draw,  to  make  his  works  more  soHd,  and  to  make 
them  more  various  in  manner  in  their  several  parts.  He  will  learn  that 
architecture  requires  a  different  execution  from  sea,  and  that  figures 
demand  a  different  hand  from  both.  He  will  paint  more  soKdly  and  less 
sketchy,  suppress  hiS  outlines,  and,  perhaps,  again  overtake  him,  who  has 
almost  outrun,  or  has  outrun  him  in  the  race. 

Danby's  woody  landscape  is  also  a  remarkable  effort  of  talent.,  The 
light  of  the  setting  sun  is  perfectly  wonderful.  But  if  we  dared  to 
suggest  an  improvement,  it  would  be  to  give  more  light  and  more  colour 
to  the  reflections  on  the  rocks  which  form  the  left  hand  of  the  picture. 
It  is  dingy  and  obscure,  and  he  need  not  fear  that  he  will  thus  destroy 
the  effect  for  which  the  picture  was  obviously  painted. 

We  must  concede  a  high  rank  to  the  picture  of  Stephanoff^  which  he 
calls  Poor  Relations.  It  is  infinitely  the  best  produce  of  his  pencil  that 
we  have  seen,  wanting  in  nothing  to  give  it  a  rank  with  the  better  pro- 
ductions of  Wilkie.  A  story  could  not  have  been  better  told;  and,  in 
all  that  belongs  to  the  picture  as  a  painting,  the  execution  is  worthy  of 
the  design* 

We  named  Landseer  formerly,  as  one  of  the  ornaments  and  hopes  of 
our  school.  Perhaps  this  is  not  one  of  his  best  productions,  but  it  is  an 
admirable  picture.  The  Dog  is  the  very  life  itself.  The  whole,  pos- 
sibly, is  encumbered  with  still  matter,  which  is  not,  in  itself,  generally 
very  interestingly  painted,  and  which  does  not  always  sufficiently  explain 
itself. 

The  Mischievous  Boy  of  Farrier  is  praiseworthy  in  no  common 
degree ;  but,  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Cosse  is  able  to  manage  what  he  has 
undertaken.    He  is,  at  least,  unkindly  placed  in  contact  with  Wilkie  and 
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Fiaser^  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  show  the  spectators^  or  himself^  his 
defects  in  the  most  conspicuous  light.  .  Of  this  class  of  pictures  we  may 
safely  praise  the  Fifth  of  November,  which  is  a  picture  of  remarkable 
merit ;  while  we  must  equally  withhold  our  commendations  from 
Heaphy,  who,  with  great  labour,  and  after  long  practice  and  pufling, 
afypears  incapable  of  raising  himself  from  the  rank  of  a  laborious  wooden 
artist 

.  Lastly  comes  Mr.  Haydon's  Judgment  of  Solomon.  But  who  dare 
approach  this  irritable  man,  this  man  who  sees  all  merit  in  himself  and 
none  in  others.  Let  him  enjoy  his  own  fame  and  his  own  self  appro- 
bation.    We,  at  least,  will  not  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his  enjoyment. 


THE  BRICKS  OF  THE  MODERN  BABYLON. 

.  It  was  the  boast  of  a  Roman  Emperor  that  he  found  the  city  of  brick 
and  had  left  it  marble.  Our  progress  in  oedification,  commonly  called 
house  building,  has  been  something  different.  Augusta  Trinobantum 
was,  doubtless,  made  of  wood ;  from  wood  we  have,  in  somewhat  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  climbed  up  to  brick,  and  now,  from  brick  we  are 
arrived  at  paste  and  putty.  We  cannot  well  say  '^  Esto  perpetua."  We 
cannot  be  blamed  by  the  poet,  with  his  "  Immemor  sepulcri  struis 
domos;"  since  it  is  a  chance  but  that  the  man  outlives  the  house. 
"  Dum  vivimus  vivamus,"  let  us  live  to  day,  is  our  building  motto,  and 
let  our  posteriors  take  care  of  themselves.  What,  indeed,  have  they 
done  for  us,  that  we  should  leave  them  other  legacies  than  nine  inch 
walls  and  chip  rafters,  chalk  and  sand,  and  paper,  and  the  expiring  tails 
of  leases ;  the  body  and  the  tail  so  admirably  adapted  to  each  other  that 
they  shall  expire  together,  though  the  body  sometimes  dies  first,  leaving 
the  tail  to  encumber  the  ground,  and  the  solicitor's  office. 

Such  is  the  modem  Carthage,  the  Tyre  of  the  West,  daughter  of  the 
sea,  daughter  and  mistress  both,  whose  merchants  are  as  princes  of  the 
south,  clothing  themselves  in  fine  linen  and  purple,  eating  custard  and 
turtle,  the  pawnbrokers  of  kings,  kings  among  pawnbrokers,  whose 
ships  plough  the  equator  and  thread  the  pole,  filling  washerwomen's 
teapots  from  the  remote  Seres,  and  warring  with  whales  amid  the  desert 
of  snow  and  ocean. 

Was  the  ancient  Carthage  brick  and  mortar  ?  We  guess  it  was,  or  else 
why  has  it  disappeared.  Was  it  not  on  a  heap  of  brick  bats  and  lime 
that  Marius  reposed  himself?  Docks  they  did  build.  So  does  Liver- 
pool ;  and  London,  the  regent  of  the  sea  and  the  silver  Thames.  Docks 
bring  money.  «  La  Nation  boutiquiere,"  all  shopkeepers,  desire  to 
spend  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  gain  as  much.  Shopkeepers  have  no 
ancestry,  and  they  care  not  for  ^Josterity.     Their  posterity  must  shift  for 
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itself^  «8  tib^  ^  Th^  deal  in  (»:^t^  in  cpnt^igNioy^  in  notfaing  i 
i|ieir  noii(09fl  n^irer  solidify.  They  jbonaur  not  tbe  ortM,  except  it  be  tiJM 
«irt  of  building  «hip»  apd  fitmm  engines,  and  spioiikLg  cotton.  Thm 
temples  are  banking  houae^^  manufai^tories  are  tiffiir  triumphal  ardbies» 
St.  Cath^ipdne's  Dod^  is  jtbeir  gyivtnasiumj  while  their  aqueducts  wedc 
their  way  under  groiwid  in  three  inch  pipes>  and  their  bridges  are  buiH 
on  the  model  of  rat  traps. 

Brick  and  mortar  are  dbieap ;  they  make  lar^  jitetoims  for  little  co^taL 
They  make  work  for  trade  also.  So  does  the  levee ;  and  the  drawing* 
room :  His  Majesty  George  the  Fourth,  King  of  (jrreat  Britain,  France 
and  Iiehtfid,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  fortb,  ^i^^y*  ^i^  person  to 
the  assembled  chivalry  of  his  land,  turns  his  cheek  to  the  rosy  lips  of 
British  beauty,  that  he  may  make  work  for  trade ;  builds  a  kremlin  and 
pulls  it  down,  that  he  may  make  work  for  trade.  Trade,  money :  money, 
trade.     Mercury  is  the  Briton's  God. 

"  The  perfection  of  ieut  is  the  ruin  of  trade."  This  is  the  maxim, 
the  golden  rule.  No,  the  golden  rule  is — two  and  two  make  four.  "  Sic 
fortis"  Britannia  ''  crevit."  Two  and  two  make  four:  what  is  algebra, 
what  are  conic  sections,  to  this;  this,  the  quintessence  of  arithmetie, 
and  algebra,  and  geometry,  and  fluxions,  and  morals,  and  politics,  wA 
religion* 

Lateritian  is  London,  and  lateritian  it  will  be,  to  the  end  of  tim^ — or 
the  beginning  of  the  Millenium.  As  long  as  a  trowel  can  chink,  or  an 
Irish  hodman  carry ;  while  brick  can  be  agglutinated  to  bridk,  while 
timber  can  be  sliced  into  paper,  while  chalk  shall  commingle  with  sand, 
and  water  with  both,  shall  London  be  lateritian,  crumbling,  moulder- 
ing and  barbarous.  While  solicitors  shall  draw  ninety-nine  years  leases, 
while  conveyancers  shall  keep  the  keys  of  the  property  of  th&  land, 
while  stock  jobbers  shaU  put  their  handy  into  the  purses  of  the  nation, 
while  Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Rothschild  shall  settle  every  day  bow  rich 
every  British  man  may  or  shall  be,  and  while  the  Chanoellcnr  shall 
determine  that  no  man  shall  know  whether  be  is  poor  or  rich,  so  long 
shall  Ixmdon  be  barbarous,  mouldering,  crumbling,  and  lateritian* 

While  high  profits  and  low  wages,  while  quick  returns  iM^d  long 
credits,  while  selfishness  and  law«  trade  and  ignorance,  rapacity  and 
knavery^  shall  be  the  characters  of  London,  London  shall  be  built  ctC 
dirt  and  sand :  and  when  a  Nash  is  bom  into  the  world,  then  shall  putty 
and  paste,  whitewash  and  stucco,  plaster  and  plastering,  Bemasconi, 
Atkinson,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Parker,  abuse  the  name  of  Rome,  Rome 
the  Imperial,  the  Eternal  Cit^ ;  and  the  soap,  the  scurf,  the  blister, 
shall  infect  with  leprosy  our  walls,  and  from  the  perishing  flesh  and 
rotten  bones,  shall  peel  the  scaling  epidermis,  quitting  the  carcase  before 
it  is  ready  to  moulder  into  the  grave ;  like  Herod,  giving  up  the  ghost 
ere  it  is  yet  dead. 

Calx  and  sand,  dirt  and  day,  axe  the  materials  of  London ;  her  very 
name  will  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  when  she  has  undergouo 
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tlie  fate  of  Tjt^  and  Carthage,  of  Venioe  and  Alexandria,  lilbe  Balfylon 
die  will  be  swept  dean  from  the  calendar  of  cities ;  bat  fire  thousand 
jears  hence^  no  Sir  Robert  Keit  Porter  will  measme  her  bricks^  iM> 
IVdfeaBCM^  Grotefiind  beat  his  brains  to  discover  in  what  characters  shfe 
Wrote^  or  whether  she  wrote  at  alL  She  will  vanish  from  creation^  and 
aol  a  trace  will  remain  to  tell  the  tale  of  Augusta  Trinobantuiik^ 
unless  perchance  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  be 
ezhumed>  and  future  antiquaries^  tasting  the  green  patina^  shall  say^ 
*^  there  were  giants  in  those  days." 

Yet  Babylon^  Babylon  the  Greats  the  mother  of  nations^  built  herself 
with  bricksy  and  her  bricks  may  yet  be  seen  at  the  India  House^  on 
Wednesdays^  with  a  ticket^  from  the  Court  of  Directors.  Thus  also  did 
Babylon  the  Second^  the  lady  clothed  in  the  scarlet  mantle,  who  resem- 
Ueth  Mrs.  Coutts,  and  disturbs  at  present  the  senses  of  Paddy  and  the 
British  people.  Imperial  and  eternal  Rome^  the  great  harlot  of  nations 
who  sitteth  on  seven  hills^  and  who  was  gorged  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,  tiras  built  of>  vrith,  brick^  and  her  bricks  still  furnish  discussions  tO 
the  society  o£  old  women  which  sits  at  Somerset  House  on  Thursday 
evenings^  at  seven  o'clock,  publishing  the  lucubrations  of  those  whose 
ttlibre  suit  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Lysons — no,  he  is  dead — and  all  the 
other  luminous,  profound,  useful,  deep,  learned,  and  ingenious  articles, 
whidi,  being  printed  in  large  tyj^,  on  quarto  paper,  form  the  miraculous 
vdumes  of  the  Archaeologia. 

But  one  builder  differeth  from  another,  and  thus  also  doth  brick  difi^ 
iroin  brick.  Nimrod  and  Nebuchadnezzar  were  other  men  than  George 
Ae  Second  and  George  the  Fourth,  and  so  were  Tarquin  the  proud,  and 
Titus  the  *^  delids  humans  generis."  Babylon,  Babylon  is  fallen,  to  be 
sure,  but  she  has  been  "  a  good  while  about  it ;"  and  Greek  and  bar- 
barian^ Roman  and  Arab^  Sheik  and  Pasha,  have  had  some  hard  Epulis  at 
her;  for  her  architects  were  not  shopkeepers^  bankrupts,  and  attomies^ 
Mr.  Nash  was  not  Belus,  and  when  she  thought  of  leaving  a  legacy  to 
her  posterity,  it  was  not  a  legacy  of  her  debts  for  ten  generations,  but  of 
a  walled  and  a  defended  city,  and  of  towers  that  should  tell  the  nations 
of  hereafter  of  her  glory  and  her  fame. 

And  Babylon  the  Second,  how  doth  she  yet .  stand,  brick  upon  htitk, 
alid  stone  upon  stone ;  not  here  a  little  and  there  a  little ;  but,  after  the 
flight  of  two  thousand  years,  a  mountain  of  masonry^  crowning  the 
seven  hills  of  her  andent  glory,  and  genius,  and  fortune.  Yet  she  has 
been  the  plunder,  the  quarry  of  Gaul  and  Sdavonian,  a  mine  for  monks 
and  popes,  and  barons,  and  virtuosi,  even  from  Constantine  to  Napo- 
leon, from  the  Hun  Attila  to  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Devomdbire. 
Her  tombs,  her  temples,  her  theatres^  her  senate  house,  her  capitol,  have 
been  the  quarries  of  her  convents  and  her  churches,  and  she  has  been 
czenterated,  that  endless,  useless,  droning,  feeding,  cozening,  armies  of 
monks  and  monkery  might  stable  thiemsdves  on  the  ground  that  heard 
t)m  dbquenee  of  Cicero,  and  saw  the  triumphs  of  Julius  and  Antonine- 
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Had  her  walls  been  nine  inches  and  her  beams  lath^  had  her  rulers  been 
shopkeepers^  her  senators  fox  hunters  and  stock  brokers^  educated  upon 
the  race  course  and  the  Exchange^  had  her  emperors  resided  in  kremjins 
at  Brighton,  instead  of  palaces  at  Bai»,  and  had  Vitruvius  been  Mr. 
Nash,  the  Gaul  would  have  besomed  her  dean  from  the  face  of 
creation,  no  brick  would  have  remained  to  tell  the  tale  to  another,  and 
pope,  cardinal,  and  monk,  "  friars  black,  white  and  grey,  vdth  aU  their 
trumpery,"  might  never  have  learnt  to  trouble  the  repose  of  purgatory, 
and  call  forth  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  O'ConneU. 

But  we  must  descend  from  our  stilts  lo  plain  brick  and  mortar.  -We 
have  clay,  and  sand,  and  lime,  and  coals,  and  a  building  act ;  an  act  of 
Parliament  to  compel  builders  to  build  houses  according  to  the  wisdom  oi 
the  nation  in  parliament  assembled.  It  is  rather  hard  to  be  troubled 
with  laws ;  since  to  be  without  law,  beyond  law,  above  law>  or  beneath 
it,  constitutes  political  liberty ;  but  it  is  much  harder  to  be  troubled 
•with  them  when  they  are  of  no  use.  Rome  had  no  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  had  a  senate,  and  consuls,  and  Pretors,  and  -Sldiles,  and  Prefects, 
and  it  managed  those  and  some  other  matters  quite  as  well  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Old  Sarum,  it  cannot  be  denied.  Five  hundred  counsellors 
assembled  in  one  house  have  a  vast  propensity  to  be  of  one  opinion,  it 
must  not  be  doubted ;  and  two  hundred  collected  in  another,  are  equally 
likely  to  agree ;  and  the  five  hundred  and  the  two  hundred,  having 
discovered  two  different  opinions,  or  seven  hundred  perchance,  are  quite 
certain  of  terminating  in  one.  And  when  those,  whose  business  and 
interest  it  is  to  make  bad  laws,  are  entrusted  with  the  making  of  them, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  good  laws. 

Rome  legislated  on  bricks ;  for,  to  our  brick  and  mortar  we  must 
descend  at  last,  however  unwilling,  and  so  does  Great  Britain.  -  Rome 
compelled  its  brick  makers  to  make  their  bricks  as  they  ou^t  to  be 
made ;  and,  to  ensure  obedience,  compelled  every  brick  maker  to  stamp 
his  name  on  his  brick.  Britain  compels  them  to  make  a  form,  a  sub- 
stance, nine  inches  long,  and  so  forth,  but  it  may  be  clay,  or  sand,  or 
piecrust,  for  aught  that  its  legislature  cares.  Why  is  not  the  building 
act  revised  altogether,  and  renewed,  in.  more  matters  than  this,  in  more 
matters  than  we  mean  now  to  point  out  ? 

It  requires  considerable  ingenuity  to  make  a  bad  brick ;  and  accord- 
ingly, some  centuries  have  been  spent  in  conducting  the  experiments 
which  have  at  last  brought  those  of  London  to  the  present  pitch  of 
perfection :  a  perfection  such  that  they  wiU  crumble  in  the  hand  and 
admit  the  water.  Nature  has  given  us  materials  that  would  compel  us 
to  make  a  good,  produce,  whether  we  were  willing  or  not ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  many  trials,  that  we  have  contrived  so  effectually  to  cheat 
her,  and  ourselves  too.  Clay  and  sand  naturally  unite  into  hard 
pottery,  and,  with  a  little  care,  that  pottery  may  be  made  more  indestruc- 
tible than  stone.  Pottery  is  stone ;  it  is  that  which  nature  gives  us  in 
a  hundred  situations,  of  which  the  geologist  will  inform  us.     But  art 
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does  it  better  than  nature ;  for,  by  producing  certain  chemical  change^ 
it  deprives  the  compound  of  the  principle  of  decomposition.  Hence  the 
ehdless  relics  of  antiquity  of  this  nature,  preserved  through  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  v^hile  marble  and  granite  have  mouldered  away. 

We  may  tell  our  readers  how  the  brick  makers  effect  their  purposes, 
for  we  guess  they  do  not  know.  As  much  sand  as  possible,  and  as  little 
day  as  possible,  answers  their  ends  tolerably ;  but,  even  thus,  the  brick 
is  not  bad  enough,  and  cannot  be  made  cheap  enough,  to  be  sold  as  dear 
as  possible.  It  is  necessary  to  mix  ashes  with  the  clay ;  and  hence  the 
sifting  of  those  black  mountains  at  the  end  of  Gray's-inn-lane  is  not 
carried  on  solely  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  cinders  or  silver  spoons, 
but  for  ashes  also.  Thus,  when  heated  in  the  kiln,  the  coaly  matter 
bums  out,  and  leaves  the  brick  a  sponge ;  an  object  much  facilitated  by 
the  gas  or  air  disengaged  from  it. 

There  are  more  ends  than  one  gained  by  this  scheme.  They  require 
less  fire  to  bum  them,  and  when  a  mushroom  house  is  to  be  pulled 
down,  they  are  broken  to  pieces  and  cannot  be  used  again.  And  thus 
trade  flourishes,  because  "  the  perfection  of  art  is  the  ruin  of  trade." 

There  are  frauds  from  which  the  ignorant  public  cannot  protect  itself, 
and  in  these  the  legislature  is  bound  to  interfere!  It  does  interfere  in 
numerous  matters :  it  stamps  iron  knives  and  oxymuriatic  linen,  and  if 
it  does  not  inquire  about  brick  making,  it  is  probably  from  ignorance. 
We  have  set  up  to  teach  it  its  duty. 

We  know  very  well  that  as  long  as  houses  shall  be  built  on  London 
leases,  they  must  be  what  they  are.  But  all  are  not  so  built,  and  therd 
is  no  reason  why  the  house  should  fall  down  before  the  land  returns  to 
the  owner.  We  do  not  well  see  why  leases  should  be  so  limited ;  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adopting  a  system  which  would  equally 
indemnify  the  land-owner,  and  make  London  the  city  which  it  ought 
to  be. 

Better  bricks  would  even  produce  more  architectural  beauty,  though 
that  were  to  be  as  transitory  as  London  architecture  is  now.  And  we 
know  that  better  bricks,  not  only  can  be  made,  but  actually  are  made  at 
this  moment,  and  are  in  the  market,  and  at  a  price  so  very  near  to  that  of 
the  abominable  London  ones,  that  a  mere  increase  of  the  sale,  or  a 
sufficient  demand,  would  immediately  bring  them  to  the  same  level  of 
price. 

Why  will  not  Mr.  Nash  adopt  these,  if  the  legislature  will  not  inter- 
fere to  regulate  the  manufactures.  Or  why  will  not  the  Treasury  and 
the  committee  of  taste,  or  his  Majesty  the  King,  use  their  influence,  or 
give  their  orders,  that  in  every  building  which  they  command  and  regu* 
kite,  no  other  brick  shall  be  used.  The  manufacture  to  which  we  here 
allude  is  carried  on  in  Devonshire  ;  and,  in  compactness  as  in  colour,  it 
IB  undistinguishable  from  Portland  stone.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  more 
durable  substance,  undergoing  no  destruction  from  air  or  water ;  and, 
what  is  very  material  in  London,  it  will  not  become  black  by  smoke. 
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that  Mdeousftttin  which  entiieLy  ruint  the  efiTect  of  all  Our  ornamented 
architecture^  bj  producing  ftsdse  Hghts  and  interfering  shadows*  And 
were  there  a  demand  for  this  kind  of  brick^  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  making  it  of  four  or  six  times  the  dimeosions>  so  that  th^  efiect  of  a 
stone  surface  would  be  given  to  brick  work.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
architecture,  however  correct  or  graceful,  can  produce  its  efl^t  if  made 
ef  brick.  Strength,  and  the  appetutmce  of  power,  are  among  the  causes 
whence  the  effect  of  architecture  on  the  mind  aris^,  though  We  do  not 
analyse  the  nature  of  our  impressions.  And  there  can  be  no  better  proof 
of  thiii,  thah  that  while  an  obelisk  of  a  sin^e  stone  is  a  magnificent 
object,  full  of  efiectj  the  same  structure  in  brick  is  hideous>  worthless, 
and  paltry.  We  grieve  that  even  the  small  quantity  of  brick  visible  in 
Richmond  ^terrace,  should  be  there ;  as  it  injures  materially  the  effect  of 
assuredly  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  production  which  the  late  reforms 
ef  London  have  brought  forth. 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  brick — we  were  about  to  have  said  of 
brick  and  mortar,  for  we  had  almost  forgotten  that  we  had  overlooked 
this  last  matter,  in  the  ardour  of  our  anidety  for  the  reformation  of 
builders  and  brickmakers. 

If  our  bricks  are  sandy  spunges,  our  mortar  is  a  mixture  of  chalk  and 
water.  The  brick  is  worthy  of  the  mortar,  and  the  mortar  of  the 
brick,  and  both  are  worthy  of  the  buildings.  To  be  sure,  it  is  to  little 
purpose  to  cement  bad  bricks  vdth  good  mortar,  but  aU  houses  are  not 
built  to  fall,  and  all  houses  are  not  built  of  brick.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  bad  mortar,  in  a  land  abounding  with  limestone  and  coal,  where  the 
materials  also  are  within  absolute  contact  of  the  metropolis,  and  where 
sand  is  as  near  at  hand  as  chalk  and  coaL  Why  should  not  the  legi»< 
lature  interfere  here  also  ?  It  interferes  with  porter  and  jalap,  witb 
apothecaries  and  brewers,  and  it  might  prevent  limebumers  and  brick*' 
layers  from  seUing  chalk  instead  of  lime,  and  introducing  clay  and 
rubbish  in  place  of  sand.  We  do  not  wish  that  a  legislature  should  be 
always  interfering  with  the  people :  never,  when  they  can  interfere  fo^ 
themselves.  But  there  are  cases  where  the  public  has  no  means  of 
guarding  against  fraud,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  If  the  principle  of  in- 
terference has  been  adopted,  let  it  be  rendered  useful.  It  meddles  a 
good  deal  to  do  mischief ;  and  it  would  be  some  atonement  at  least,  if  it 
would  meddle  to  do  good. 

Every  builder  knows  how  to  make  good  mortar,  because  he  knows 
that  his  lime  must  be  well  burnt  and  used  fresh;  and  that  sand,  and 
nothing  but  sand,  must  be  mixed  with  it.  Nothing  can  be  so  simple  as 
mortar,  and  nothing  is  more  easily  made  good.  It  is  as  easy  to  make  it 
good  as  bad,  and  it  needs  not  cost  more.  But  besides  the  general  inte- 
rest in  making  bad  work,  the  mere  principle  of  cheating  for  its  own  sake, 
the  sheer  downright  love  of  fraud  and  roguery,  seems  to  have  invincible 
attractions  for  men,  or  for  British  tradesmen  at  least.  Why  else  should 
arsenic  be  adulterated  with  chalk,  when  the  price  of  arsenic  is  scarcely 
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greater  than  tliat  of  chalky  and  when  by  the  sale  of  all  the  arsenic  in  the 
kingdom^  no  fraud  can,  by  any  possibility,  put  a  farthing  a  year  into  the 
pocket  of  any  apothecary. 

But  we  must  end,  and  not  without  another  word  to  Mr.  Na^. 
Luckless  was  the  day  that  invented  Roman  cement,  as  it  is  idly  called, 
and  that  gave  our  huilders  the  means  of  decorating  with  pie  crust  and 
putty  their  mouldering  structures.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great 
city,  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  a  great  government,  that  sudi 
flimsy  trash  should  be  encouraged  and  adopted.  Here,  as  in  brick  work, 
we  lose  the  effect  that  architecture  should  produce,  because  we  know 
that  it  is  a  tromperie,  a  trumpery  and  a  pretence.  It  is  in  vain  that  it 
18  white  aad  uniform,  we  know  that  it  is  not  stone,  and  we  despise  it* 
But  it  is  altogether  an  age  of  superficies,  of  paper,  and  putty,  and  paste. 

This  said  cement  will  scab  and  scale  before  our  eyes.  Paint  will  not 
preserve  it,  for  the  water  will  penetrate  through  the  porous  brick  work^ 
aad  throw  it  off.  In  less  than  half  a  century.  Regent-street  will  have 
the  ring- worm,  the  scab,  the  itch,  the  leprosy.  Its  skin  will  peel  oW, 
like  the  bark  of  a  rotten  tree,  and  the  hide  will  hang  in  rags  and  tatters 
about  the  rotting  carcase. 

Here  too  the  legislature  did  interfere ;  and  it  interfered  to  some  pur- 
pose^ — ^it  cannot  be  denied.  Its  ingenuity  was  shown  in  preventing  the 
arrival  of  stone,  and  the  use  of  stone ;  it  taxed  the  produce  of  its  own 
soil  lest  the  proprietors  should  profit,  the  nation  increase  in  wealth,  and 
its  metropolis  become  ornamented;  ornamental  and  durable.  It  has 
iqiented  of  its  folly  :  true.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  change  habits,  and  to 
alter  the  set  and  current  of  capital,  of  art,  and  of  trade.  Time  may 
perhaps  produce  an  effect,  but  it  vrill  be  slow,  and  the  government  is  at 
last  bound  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  repair  the  injury  which  its  own 
focdidi  interference  has  produced.  If  excise  is  desirable,  let  bricks  be 
excised,  and  bricklayers  too.  Liet  stone  and  stonemasons  be  encouraged, 
and  then  possibly  may  future  generations  see  London  what  it  ought  to  be, 
the  rival  of  Paris  at  least,  in  ornament,  durability,  and  beauty. 


WINES. 

NO.  II. — ^FBENCH  WINES. 

Acco]U)iN6  to  M acrobius  and  Justin,  the  Phodans  carried  the  vine 
into  Qaul>  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  yet  it  does  not. 
appear  that  it  made  much  progress  till  long  after,  although  this  is  the 
earliest  information  which  we  have  respecting  French  wines.  For,  in. 
the  time  of  Posidonius,  the  Gauls  imported  their  wines  from  Italy,  or 
else  from  Marseilles,  which  was  then  a  Roman  colony.  We  also  learn 
from  Diodorus  and  Varro,  that  little  or  no  wi9e  was  made  at  this  time. 
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that  Indeous  f  tain  wbidi  entilmly  ruint  tlie  efiTect  of  all  Our  ornamiented 
aichitecture^  bj  produciiig  false  Hghts  and  interfering  sliadows*  And 
were  there  a  demand  for  this  kind  of  brkk^  ihercf  w6uld  be  no  difficulty 
in  making  it  of  four  or  six  times  th6  dimensions,  so  that  the  efi^t  of  a 
stone  surface  vrould  be  given  to  brick  work.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
architecture,  however  correct  or  graceful,  can  produce  its  efl^t  if  madd 
ef  brick.  Strength,  and  the  appearance  of  power,  are  among  the  causes 
whence  the  effect  of  architecture  on  the  mind  aris^,  though  We  do  not 
analyse  the  nature  of  our  inipressions.  And  there  can  be  no  better  proof 
of  ihiii,  thah  that  while  an  obelisk  of  a  sin^e  stone  is  a  magnificent 
object,  full  of  efiectj  the  same  structure  in  brick  is  hideous^  worthless, 
and  paltr)r.  We  grieve  that  even  the  small  quantity  of  brick  visible  in 
Richmond  terrace,  should  be  there ;  as  it  injures  materially  the  effect  of 
assuredly  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  production  which  the  late  reforms 
ef  London  have  brought  forth. 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  brick — we  were  about  to  have  said  of 
brick  and  mortar,  for  we  had  almost  forgotten  that  we  had  overlooked 
this  last  matter,  in  the  ardour  of  our  anjdety  for  the  reformation  of 
builders  and  brickmakers. 

If  our  bricks  are  sandy  spunges,  our  mortar  is  a  mixture  of  chalk  and 
water.  The  brick  is  worthy  of  the  mortar,  and  the  mortar  of  the 
brick,  and  both  are  worthy  of  the  buildings.  To  be  sure,  it  is  to  little 
purpose  to  cement  bad  bricks  with  good  mortar,  but  aU  houses  are  not 
built  to  fall,  and  all  houses  are  not  built  of  brick.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  bad  mortar,  in  a  land  abounding  with  limestone  and  coal,  where  the 
materials  also  are  within  absolute  contact  of  the  metropolis,  and  where 
sand  is  as  near  at  hand  as  chalk  and  ooaL  Why  should  not  the  legi»< 
lature  interfere  here  also?  It  interferes  with  porter  and  jalap,  with 
apothecaries  and  brewers,  and  it  might  prevent  limebumers  and  brick-' 
layers  from  seUing  chalk  instead  of  lime,  and  introducing  clay  and 
rubbbh  in  place  of  sand.  We  do  not  wish  that  a  legislature  should  be 
always  interfering  with  the  people :  never,  when  they  can  interfere  fol:' 
themselves.  But  there  are  cases  where  the  public  has  no  means  of 
guarding  against  fraud,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  If  the  principle  of  in- 
terference has  been  adopted,  let  it  be  rendered  useful.  It  meddles  a 
good  deal  to  do  mischief;  and  it  would  be  some  atonement  at  least,  if  it 
would  meddle  to  do  good. 

Every  builder  knows  how  to  make  good  mortar,  because  he  knows 
that  his  lime  must  be  well  burnt  and  used  fresh;  and  that  sand,  and 
nothing  but  sand,  must  be  mixed  with  it.  Nothing  can  be  so  simple  as 
mortar,  and  nothing  is  more  easily  made  good.  It  is  as  easy  to  make  it 
good  as  bad,  and  it  needs  not  cost  more.  But  besides  the  general  inte- 
rest in  making  bad  work,  the  mere  principle  of  cheating  for  its  own  ^e, 
the  sheer  downright  love  of  fraud  and  roguery,  seems  to  have  invincible 
attractions  for  men,  or  for  British  tradesmen  at  least.  Why  else  should 
arsenic  be  adulterated  with  chalk,  when  the  price  of  arsenic  is  scarcely 
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greater  than  4ihat  of  chalky  and  when  by  the  saleof  all  the  arsenio  in  the 
kingdom^  no  fraud  can,  by  any  possibility,  put  a  farthing  a  year  into  the 
pocket  of  any  apothecary. 

But  we  must  end,  and  not  without  another  word  to  Mr.  Na^. 
LuddesB  was  the  day  that  invented  Roman  cement,  as  it  is  idly  called, 
and  that  gave  our  tsuilders  the  means  of  decorating  with  pie  crust  and 
putty  their  mouldering  structures.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great 
city,  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  a  great  government,  that  sudi 
flimsy  trash  should  be  encouraged  and  adopted.  Here,  as  in  brick  work, 
we  lose  the  effect  that  architecture  should  produce,  because  we  know 
that  it  is  a  trcnvpene,  a  trumpery  and  a  pretence.  It  is  in  vain  that  it 
is  white  and  uniform,  we  know  that  it  is  not  stone,  and  we  despise  it. 
But  it  is  altogether  an  age  of  superficies,  of  paper,  and  putty,  and  paste. 

This  said  cement  will  scab  and  scale  before  our  eyes.  Paint  will  not 
preserve  it,  for  the  water  will  penetrate  through  the  porous  brick  work» 
ai^  throw  it  off.  In  less  than  half  a  century.  Regent-street  will  have 
the  ring- worm,  the  scab,  the  itch,  the  leprosy.  It«  skin  wiU  peel  ofl& 
Hke  the  bark  of  a  rotten  tree,  and  the  hide  will  hang  in  rags  and  tatters 
about  the  rotting  carcase. 

H^e  too  the  legislature  did  interfere ;  and  it  interfered  to  some  pur- 
pose,— ^it  cannot  be  denied.  Its  ingenuity  was  shown  in  preventing  the 
arrival  of  stone,  and  the  use  of  stone ;  it  taxed  the  produce  of  its  own 
soil  lest  the  proprietors  should  profit,  the  nation  increase  in  wealth,  and 
its  metropolis  become  ornamented;  ornamental  and  durable.  It  has 
repented  of  its  folly  :  true.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  change  habits,  and  to 
alter  the  set  and  current  of  capital,  of  art,  and  of  trade.  Time  may 
perhaps  produce  an  effect,  but  it  will  be  slow,  and  the  government  is  at 
last  bound  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  repair  the  injury  which  its  own 
foc^ish  interference  has  produced.  If  excise  is  desirable,  let  bricks  be 
excised,  and  bricklayers  too.  Let  stone  and  stonemasons  be  encouraged, 
and  Uien  possibly  may  future  generations  see  London  what  it  ought  to  be, 
the  rival  of  Paris  at  least,  in  ornament,  durability,  and  beauty. 


WINES. 

NO.  11. — ^PKENCH  WINES. 

AccoRpiNG  to  Macrobius  and  Justin,  the  Phocians  carried  the  vine 
into  Qaul^  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  yet  it  does  not. 
appear  that  it  made  much  progress  till  long  after,  although  this  is  the 
earliest  information  which  we  have  respecting  French  wines.  For,  in 
the  time  of  Posidonius,  the  Gauls  imported  their  wines  from  Italy,  or 
else  from  Marseilles,  which  was  then  a  Roman  colcmy.  We  also  a 
finam  Diodorus  and  Varro,  that  little  or  no  wine  was  made  at  this  t 
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in  those  provinces  of  Gaul  wHch  were  known  to  Caesar.  But  as  Strabo 
rCTiarks^  tliat  while  every  kind  of  fruit  grew  in  this  country^  yet  that 
the  grape  did  not  ripen  well  beyond  Cevennes^  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
common  in  the  other  provinces^  and  not  less  so^  that  it  was  then  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  wine.  In  the  fourth  century,  we  know  fix)m 
the  historians  of  that  period,  that  it  was  cultivated  carefully  on  the  banks 
of  the  Soane :  and  it  appears  gradually  to  have  made  its  progress  north- 
wards, till  it  occupied  those  districts  of  a  less  favourable  temperature 
where  it  now  abounds. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  in  its  produce  of  wines,  France 
excels  all  Europe,  whether  in  excellence  or  variety.  There  are  not 
mjany  wines  in  Spain,  Germany,  or  Italy,  which  can  come  into  compe- 
tition with  it  at  all,  and  it  possesses  some  which  far  excel  the  best  pro- 
duce of  those  countries.  In  point  of  variety  it  is  equally  conspicuous ; 
though  it  must  be  remembered,  in  compensation,  that  its  wines  have 
been  more  carefully  described  and  named  than  those  of  any  other  part 
of  Europe. 

It  is  certain  that  much  of  this  excellence  and  variety  must  depend  on 
the  range  of  its  climate  and  soils,  and  on  the  adaptation  of  both  to  the 
growth  and  ripening  of  the  grape.  Yet,  in  these  respects,  Spain  and 
Italy  are  scarcely  inferior,  and  the  former  perhaps  not  so.  We  must 
therefore  seek  for  other  causes ;  and,  among  these,  we  may  name  the 
greater  attention  which  this  subject  has  experienced,  both  as  it  relates 
to  the  cultivation  and  the  manufacture.  It  forms  a  more  considerable 
and  decided  branch  of  the  agriculture  of  France  than  it  does  of  those  of 
Italy  and  Spam ;  and,  what  is  extremely  important,  the  trade^  rather 
than  the  manufacture  perhaps,  is  in  the  hands  of  more  powerful  capital. 
In  addition  to  this,  and  partly  as  a  consequence,  France  possesses  a 
larger  trade  in  wines  both  foreign  and  domestic  than  those  countries, 
and  this,  whether  consequence  or  cause,  is  a  stimulus  to  attention.  We 
know  not  that  much  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  care  of  its  government 
at  different  periods,  or  to  the  labours  of  its  philosophers;  yet  many 
small  causes,  in  thus  conspiring,  may  contribute  to  the  production  of  a 
considerable  total  effect.  We  think  that  we  may  also  fairly  add  to  aU 
this,  the  greater  refinement  and  luxury  of  the  French  people  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  table.  This  is,  in  all  points,  remarkable,  when 
compared  with  the  fashions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy ;  and  hence  a 
natural  stimulus  to  the  production  of  better  and  more  various  wines,  a  sti- 
mulus which  is  aided  by  the  larger  domestic  consumption,  compared  with 
that  of  the  countries  which  we  have  here  brought  into  parallel  with  it. 

To  such  concurrent  causes  therefore,  arid  not  to  one  or  two  ohidous 
ones  alone,  we  would  attribute  the  unquestioned  superiority  of  France 
in  wines,  while  we  are  willing  to  grant  the  French  the  merit  on  which 
they  rest  it  alone,  of  a  better  mode  of  manufacturing,  and  of  an 
advantageous  soil  and  climate.     We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  describe 
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these  particulars^  as  they  would  affiird  little  iimusement  to  our  readers^ 
and  as  the  details  of  the  agriculture  of  the  vine  are  exceedingly  limited 
and  uninteresting.  On  the  methods  of  manufacturings  we  shall  here* 
after  throw  our  remarks  into  a  separate  place^  allotted  to  the  chemical  or 
physical  history  of  wine. 

It  will  conduce  to  a  clearer  understanding,  not  only  of  the  wines  ci 
France,  hut  of  wines  in  general,  to  class  the  several  kinds  under 
certain  heads,  which,  if  somewhat  complicated,  and  often  indistinct,  will 
nevertheless  assist  in  disentangling  a  suhject  little  understood  hy  English 
readers. 

One  of  the  hest  marked  divisions  is  that  to  which  the  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne helong,  and  of  which  the  striking  character  is  that  of  being  still 
in  the  act  of  fermentation,  whence  they  effervesce,  or  give  out  fixed  air, 
when  disengaged  from  their  imprisonment  in  the  bottles.  Nearly  all 
the  wines  of  this  province  belong  to  that  division ;  and  it  contains  but' a 
few  others,  among  which  the  Milerey,  and  the  brisk  St.  Peray,  form  two 
of  the  most  conspicuous.  We  shall  hereafter  show  how  this  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  mode  of  manufacture. 

Another  division  which  likewise  does  not  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  wines  of  France,  is  that  in  which  there  predominates  that  acid  which 
distinguishes  the  wines  of  the  Rhine,  and  which,  like  the  last,  is  neces- 
sarily a  division  of  white  wines.  Such  are  nearly  all  those  which  border 
on  Germany,  or  which  are  grown  in  Alsace  and  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  which  we  need  not  at  present  particularize. 

The  white  wines  which  possess  neither  of  these  two  characters,  but 
which  are  marked  by  thinness,  delicacy,  and  dryness,  may  perhaps  be  all 
classed  in  a  third  division,  though  it  is  one  which  would  then  comprise  a 
considerable  range  of  character.  Thus  divided,  it  would  contain  the 
white  wines  of  Burgundy  andPoitou,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Rhine  and 
of  the  Bordelais,  besides  a  nameless  number  of  others.  Were  we  to  refine 
on  this  division,  it  would  be  to  separate  the  three  classes  that  we  have 
just  named,  as  their  distinct  characters  are  sufiiciently  marked. 

The  last  division  of  white  wines  includes  the  whole  of  those  properly 
called  sweet,  wherever  produced.  They  are  indeed  chiefly  the  produce 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  generally  not  less  con- 
spicuous for  their  strength  than  their  sweetness.  Lunel  or  Frontignan 
are  sufficient  examples  of  this  class.  «. 

In  the  red  wines,  we  may  mark  at  least  three  very  distinct  characters, 
omitting  altogether  to  notice  those  produced  all  over  France  in  endless 
numbers,  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  possess  no  character  at  all  which 
they  do  not  derive  from  some  one  of  these. 

At  the  top  of  these  we  must  place  the  red  wines  of  Bordeaux  or  of 
the  Bordelais,  better  known  in  England  than  any  of  the  produce  of 
France.  This  is  a  somewhat  extensive  division,  yet  thoroughly  defined, 
as  it  is  strongly  marked  and  chiaracterized  by  its  lightness  and  thinness, 
and  by  a  flavour  which  is  always  delicate,  even  when  powerful. 


TlMt  ivines  of  Burgundy  may  beBd  Biacfthes  division,  in  which  Uiebettt 
lUBSS  noted  for  a  high  hut  a  somewhat  ovei^wering^  flavoiiury  and  whidii^ 
even  when  hestj^  never  possess  that  lightness  and  delicacy  which  dia- 
racterizes  the  growth  of  the  Bordelais*  The  infeiior  wines  that  might 
he  ranked  in  the  same  dass,  gradually  lose  their  flavour,  aa^  with  it, 
their  chief  property. 

Though  we  named  hut  three  divisions,  we  must  decidedly  separate  the 
wines  of  the  Rhine  from  those  which  helong  more  particularly  t6  the 
Spanish  border,  and  which  are  marked  by  a  diflerent  flavour,  different, 
as  it  is  also  less,  and  by  greater  strength  on  the  whole.  The  wines  of 
the  Hermitage  are  at  the  head  of  the  former  division,  which  includes  a 
whole  army  of  the  wines,  of  which  many  are  good ;  and  the  RousstUon 
will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  latter. 

We  might  have  refined  somewhat  more,  it  is  true,  but  this  will  serve 
to  give  our  readers  a  better  general  idea  of  the  Fvench  wines  than  they 
probably  yet  possess,  and  wiU  facilitate  their  understanding  the  enume^ 
ration  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  make ;.  an  enumeration,  however, 
which  must  be  limited  to  some  of  the  most  important,  as  the  whole 
catalogue  would  in  itself  occupy  a  volume. 

We  should  yet  however  remark,  that  among  the  wines  whidi  can 
scarcely  rank  in  either  of  thyese  divisions,  from  having  little  or  no  decided 
character,  there  is  a  great  number  of  very  bad  ones,  the  stronger  of 
which,  generally  found  in  the  southern  provinces,  are  chiefly  used  for 
distilling  into  brandy,  wMe  many  more  form  the  ordinary  drink  of  the 
country  people.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  bad 
cultivation,  proceeding  from  the  miserable  poverty  and  small  possessions 
of  the  wine  growers,  and,  a  good  deal  more,  the  result  of  a  careless 
manu&cture.  The  present  laws  respecting  the  division  in  descent  of 
landed  property  in  France,  may  have  a  tendency  to  increase  this  evil ; 
but  the  leading  cause  must  perhaps  be  sought  in  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
demand  for  better  wines  of  the  inferior  classes.  Our  own  ill  constructed 
duties  have  thus  aided  in  depriving  France  of  what  would  have  been  its 
readiest  market,  and  where  there  is  no  price  there  is  no  temptation  to 
produce. 

Champagne  produces  both  red  and  white  wines,  and  of  very  diflerent 
qualities,  but  what  is  commonly  known  in  England  by  this  name  is  a 
brisk  wine,  of  ^one  character,  though  differing  in  qualities,  commonly 
white,  or  of  a  very  slight  red  colour.  Among  the  proper  red  wines,  are 
Saint  Thierry,  MaiUy,  Bouzy,  Saint  Basle,  and  others ;  the  former 
uniting  the  high  flavour  of  Burgundy  to  the  delicacy  of  the  ordinary 
wines  of  this  province.  Mareuil,  Ludes,  Cumiered,  Disy,  and  a  few 
more  are  scarcely  inferior  to  these,  while  a  lower  kind,  but  of  similar 
qualities  and  colour,  are  manufactured  from  the  vineyards  of  Avenay, 
Champilko,  HemonviUe,  Vindemange,  Mancy,  Montelon,  and  about 
a  dozen  more,  whose  names  we  need  not  enumerate. 

Among  the  white  wines,  the  Sillery  stands  foremost,  and  is  easily 
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distingubhed  from  those  commonly  drunk  in  £ii^uid>  by  its  fine  wnber 

colour^  its  superior  body  and  strength^  its  high  flavour^  and  oomparative 

stillness;  while  it  never  produces  that  sweet  and  mawkish  taste  ao 

common  in  the  ordinary  wines^  many  of  which  nevertheless  go  by  this 

name  in  England^  where^  in  reality^  the  best  ¥rines  of  Champagne  axe 

almost  as  little  known  as  they  are  at  Paris.     This  wine  is  so  durable 

that  it  will  keep  thirty  years^  or  much  more,  while  the  ordinary  kinds 

very  often  perish  in  the  second  or  third  year,  sometimes  turning  mii<»la« 

ginous,  and,  at  others,  appearing  suddenly  to  lose  all  the  properties  of 

wine,  without  nevertheless  becoming  vinegar.    Ay  is  nearly  the  rival  of 

Sillery,  as  is  Mareuil ;  and  the  next  in  immediate  order  are  the  wines  of 

Hautvilliers,  Disy,  Epemay,  and  Pierry.     In  a  second  class,  are  found 

the  produce  of  Oger,  Le  Menil,  Avise,  Cramant,  and  others ;  and  the 

inferior  of  all  are  from  the  vineyards  of  Monthelon>  Mancy,  Chouillj, 

Beaumont,  and  some  other  places  near  Rheims  ;  being  conmionly  so  weak 

as  not  to  bear  exportation,  and  beii^  consumed  in  the  country.     In  the 

southern  part  of  Champagne,  Aubigny,  Mont  S^ugeon,  Vaux,  Joiaville, 

and  some  more  places,  produce  also  good  red  wines  of  various  qualities, 

and  very  good  brisk  white  ones  are  made  at  Rigny  le  Feron  and  Bar  siir 

Aube. 

With  respect  to  these  wines  generally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
virtue  for  which  they  are  so  commonly  esteemed  in  England  by  igno« 
rant  consumers,  that  of  effervescing  strongly,  is  rather  a  vice,  and 
happens  most  remarkably  to  the  inferior  kinds.  The  finer  flavoured 
and  best  bodied  wines,  such  as  those  of  Ay  and  SUlery,  are  compara^ 
tively  still,  or  show  only  a  slight  cream  on  the  surface ;  while,  to  the 
taste,  they  are  equally  bnsk.  It  is  the  inferiority  of  the  wines  which 
causes  the  violent  effervescence ;  and  this  is  often  produced  by  the  mer- 
chants at  home,  by  adding  sugar  a  few  days,  or  sometimes  hours,  befere 
the  wine  is  to  be  used.  For  similar  reasons,  the  sweetest  of  these  wines 
are  also  generally  the  worst ;  and  a  good  taster  can  easily  distinguish 
those  to  which  sugar  has  been  added.  The  red  wines,  however  slightly 
coloured,  are  also  inferior  to  the  white ;  since  the  very  process  of.  colour- 
ing, which  consists  in  a  prolonged  fermentation,  dissipates  the  flavour. 

The  Burgundy  wines  form  the  next  division  which  we  shall  here  con- 
sider, yet  they  are  not  rigidly  limited  to  this  province,  as  to  their  quiQity, 
since  some  of  the  produce  of  Champagne  may  be  ranked  with  them. 
Thus  Tonnerre  disputes  with  Auxerre  respecting  their  superiorities  m 
this  matter ;  and  here  Pitoy,  Preaux,  and  Perriere,  are  the  most  cele^ 
brated  places.  In  Auxerre,  the  best  vineyards  lie  on  the  Grande  Cote 
d' Auxerre,  and  la  Chainette  and  Migrenne,  are  the  most  ccdebrated. 
The  OHvotes,  producing  some  of  the  best  wines,  belongs  to  Tonnerre. 
Secondary,  but  scarcely  inferior  wines,  are  produced  at  Clairuni»  la 
Pocb^  la  haute  Perriere,  Bridenne>  Chauaoin,  and  Buisson,  as  tbhot  at 
Danemoine,  which  produces  wines  of  the  first  dass,  and  at  Bergbre^ 
Vaux  Chasses  and  elsewhere.    Among  the  still  inferior,  are  Vincdotte, 
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Cravant,  Cheney^  Joigaf,  Saint  Bris^  and  others  which  we  need  not 
name.  The  Chahlig,  so  well  known^  is  a  white  wine  of  the  same  district^ 
inferior  only  to  the  Meursault  of  the  Cote  d'Or ;  and^  among  its  varieties, 
we  may  reckon  the  Clos,  Grenouilles,  Valmur,  Vaudesir,  and  Mont  de 
Milieu.  Delchet,  Troene,  Fontenay,  and  a  few  more,  belong  also  to 
this  division,  which  contains  above  twenty  kinds,  all  generally  sold  under 
the  same  name,  and  much  in  use  in  Paris. 

The  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  belonging  to  Upper  Burgundy, 
iumishes  the  wines  better  known  under  that  name,  and  the  vineyards 
He  chiefly  between  Dijon  and  Chalons.  The  flavour  of  these  wines, 
when  fine,  is  extremely  powerful  and  peculiar,  and  if  less  delicate  than 
that  of  the  wines  of  Bordeaux,  it  must  at  least  be  allowed  the  next  rank. 
They  are  also  strong  wines,  and  heady,  and,  when  not  too  high  flavoured, 
4sufficiently  durable ;  but  the  fine  properties  of.  the  best  kinds  are  very 
perishaUe,  so  that  they  can  even  scarcely  bear  transportation  to  England ; 
the  very  best  are  hardly  at  all  known ;  and  they  are  quite  as  little  known 
in  Paris,  except  among  a  few  professed  gourmets. 

The  finer  red  wines  are  said  to  hold  the  following  relative  order/  of 
excellence:  Romanee-Conti,  Chambertin,  Richebourg,  Clos  Vougeot, 
Romanee  Saint  Vivant,  la  Tache,  St.  George ;  besides  which,  Clos  de 
Premeau,  Clos  du  Tart,  Musigny,  Bonnes  Mares,  les  Veroilles,  Clos  St. 
Jean,  la  Perriere,  and  some  others,  are  scarcely  less  esteemed.  Corton, 
Vosne,  Nuits,  Premeau,  Volnay,  Pomard,  Beaune,  Chambolle,  Morey, 
and  Meursault,  are  inferior  wines,  though  often  sold  under  the  superior 
names ;  and  a  long  list  of  still  lower  quality  form  the  ordinary  table 
wines  so  generally  met  with  in  France  by  English  travellers,  who  are 
too  apt  to  form  their  judgment  of  Burgundy  wines  from  these. 

Of  the  white  wines  of  this  district,  the  Mont-Cachet  is  of  various 
kinds,  and  is  generally  called  by  the  English,  white  Burgundy.  Good 
but  inferior  white  wines,  are  the  produce  of  Combotte,  Goutte  d'Or,  La 
Genevriere,  and  les  Charmes,  as  also  of  Rougeot  and  Meursault 

The  wines  of  Macon,  or  of  the  Beaujolais,  approach  in  qualities  to 
those  of  Burgundy,  but  are  inferior  to  them  in  flavour ;  and  among 
them,  Moulin-a-vent,  Torins,  and  Chenas,  are  esteemed  the  best  of  the 
red,  and  Pouilly  and  Fuissey  ambng  the  white.  In  the  department  of 
the  Loire,  near  St.  Michel,  the  Chateau-griUet,  is  a  white  wine,  and  the 
only  one  of  any  note  whicbis  produced  in  this  neighbourhood.  A  great 
list  of  wines  which  we  shall  pass  over  in  this  part  of  France,  as  also  in 
Britanny,  and  generally  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kindom,  consists 
only  of  inferior  kinds,  of  little  or  no  character,  which  are  either  drunk 
in  the  country  or  used  for  making  brandy. 

We  made  a  separate  division  of  the  wines  of  the  Rhone,  and  their 
characters  are  sufEciently  marked  in  general  to  justify  it.  They  may  be 
considered  as  produced  in  Dauphiny,  and  theLyonais,  and  may  also  include 
some  other  tracts  which  we  need  not  now  specify. 

Of  the  red  wines,  the  Cote  rotie  is  sufficiently  celebrated,  and  is  dis- 
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tinguished  by  a  flavour  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  wines  of  Bur>^. 
gundy  or  the  Bordelais.  The  inferior  kinds  of  the  same  district  are 
Millery>  la  Gallee,  Saintefoy,  Charly,  Irigny,  Baroles^  and  Couzon. 
Condrieux  produces  good  sweet  wines ;  and  the  red  wines  of  Seysseul 
and  Revantin^  resemble  that  of  the  Cote  rotie. 

The  Hermitage  is  a  wine  also  well  known  in  England^  though  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  sell  many  of  the  coarser  Rhone  wines  imder  this 
name^  as  the  produce  is  very  limited.  Such  is  the  case  with  those  of 
Crozes^  Gervant,  and  Merceurol.  The  best  wines  of  the  Hermitage  are 
Meal^  Greffieu,  Bessas^  Baume^  and  Raucoule^  and  those  of  Tain  and 
I'Etoile  are  nearly  equal  in  quality.  The  common  red  wines  grown 
about  Livron^  are  strong  and  harsh ;  but  many  of  these^  and  similar 
wines^  are  used  by  the  English  merchants  at  Bordeaux  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  clarets.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  ordinary  clarets 
to  possess  the  .flavour  of  Hermitage ;  and  hence  English  consumers^ 
whose  taste  discriminates  with  difficulty  among  French  wines,  are  very 
apt  to  confound  Hermitage  and  claret,  though  the  real  flavours  are  as 
widely  asunder  as  they  can  well  be. 

The  Hermitage  also  produces  a  white  wine  much  prized  and  often 
imported  to  England.  That  of  Die,  called  Clarette  de  Die,  effervesces 
Hke  Champagne. 

The  next  division  of  wines  comprises  those  of  Bordeaux,  or  of  the 
Bmxlelais,  better  known  in  this  country  than  any  of  the  produce  of 
France,  under  the  name  of  Claret,  when  red,  and  including  also  various 
white  wines  much  drunk  in  England.  These  wines  are  also  generally 
esteemed  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  are  largely  exported^  as  they  are 
durable  and  bear  the  sea  carriage  without  injury.  With  respect  to  their 
quality  they  are,  on  the  whole,  preferred  by  foreigners  to  the  other  red 
wines  of  France,  but  the  taste  of  the  French  themselves  inclines  to 
BuJ^ndy,  which  possesses  much  less  of  the  astringency  that  belongs 
to  the  red  wines  of  Bordeaux.  We  should  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
the  preference  to  claret  of  the  best  quality,  above  all  other  wines,  not 
only  for  its  flavour  but  for  its  salutary  or  inoffensive  properties.  It  is 
less  heady  than  the  wines  of  Burgundy  or  the  Rhone ;  and  being  more 
digestible,  its  effects  are  not  so  durable  nor  inconvenient.  But  claret 
must  not  be  judged  of  by  that  which  is  commonly  seen  in  England. 
This  is,  almost  always,  not  only  a  wine  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  is 
prepared  by  English  manufacturers  for  their  own  market;  being  rendered 
stronger  by  the  addition  of  Spanish  or  other  wines,  by  which  also  its  fine 
flavour  is  materially  injured,  as  we  shall  presently  explain. 

There  are  six  geographical  divisions  of  the  wines  of  Bordeaux,  namely 
Medoc,  Graves,  Palus,des  Cotes,  de  Terre  Forte,  and  d'Entre  Deux  Mers; 
and  the  characters  of  their  produce  differ  very  materially,  the  high,  or 
upper  Medoc  affording  the  best  wines.  The  Graves,  which  is  literally 
a  gravelly  district,  furnishes  both  red  and  white  wines,  many  of  which 
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am  ?«lu«ble;  and  the  Palus>  n  meadow  or  aHuvial  tracts  produoea 
stonger  wines>  which^  from  being  used  for  exportation  chieflyv  are  gene- 
rally called  VMS  de  cargaison.  Those  of  the  Cotes  are  strong  bodied^ 
thos6  of  the  Tcrres  Fortes  resemble  the  wines  of  the  Palus^  and  the 
Entre  Deux  Mers  produces  only  a  bad  quality. 

The  prime  wines  are  the  Lafitte^  La  Tour^  Chateau  Margaux>  and 
Haiitbrion^  the  three  former  belonging  to  the  upper  Medoc^  and  the 
latter  to  the'Chraves.  Such  is  the  superiority  of  these  growths,  that  they 
bear  a  price  ef  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  the  next  in  order,  and  hence 
one  great  source  of  profit  to  the  merchants,  who  substitute  the  second, 
and  even  the  inferior  wines  to  these.  In  the  second  dass  are,  Rozan> 
Crorce,  Leoville,  Larose,  Mouton,  Pichon  Longueville,  and  Calon ;  in 
the  third  Saint  Estephe,  Saint  Julien,  Talance,  and  others,  while  there 
are  also  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  all  partaking,  though  gradually  in  much 
'inferior  degrees,  of  the  qualities  of  the  first  wines.  These  latter 
generally  belong  to  the  Palus  and  the  Cotes,  and,  in  favourable  seasons, 
many  of  the  second,  or  even  the  inferior  classes,  become  so  good  as  to 
emulate  those  of  a  higher  rank,  thus  increasing  the  total  produce  of  the 
superior  wines.  It  is  the  business  of  the  brokers  and  agents  to  search 
for  such  wines  among  the  small  farmers,  and  thus  also  arises  another 
source  of  profit  to  the  merchants.  He  who  may  visit  this  district, 
knowing  wines,  not  by  name  but  by  quality,  may  often  thiis  procure,  at 
Very  low  prices,  far  better  ones  than  oan  be  purchased  from  the  mecdiants 
of  Bordeaux  at  ten  times  the  price ;  and  hence  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  know  only  to  value  claret  at  what  it  cost. 

When  the  great  consumption  of  claret  wines  is  considered,  not  only  in 
England,  but  on  the  Continent,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  every  one 
.is  to  drink  the  first-rate  wines,  although  we  here  talk  fiuniUarly  of 
Chateau  Margaux  and  Lafitte,  as  if  we  were  really  the  possessors  of 
these  wines.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  scarcely  known  in 
England,  except  to  a  few  persons  who  have  had  the  means  of  procuring 
tliem  without  the  intervention  of  the  merchants. 

It  would  not,  indeed,  be  in  their  power  to  supply  the  demand  if  they 
were  willing ;  but  they  have  a  very  complicated  interest  in  supplying 
inferior  wines.  In  the  first  place,  to  pay  low  prices  and  sell  at  high  ones, 
is  a  large  source  of  i  profit ;  though  the  selling  annually  a  thousand  hogs- 
heads, at  an  advance  of  10/.  on  each,  which  is  the  common  rate  of  profit, 
ou^t  to  satisfy  even  an  ambitious  merchant.  But  by  keeping  the  best 
wines  out  of  the  market,  they  fix  a  lower  scale  of  quality ;  and  as  none 
but  inferior  ones  reach  it,  the  public  caimot  discover  that  there  are 
better,  and  is  content  to  pay  the  prices  of  La  Tour  or  Hautbrion, 
because  they  are  called  so,  for  wines  of  an  inferior  class.  Not  being 
allowed  to  compare,  they  cannot  remonstrate.  Thus  also  the  merchants, 
"wiio  take  care  to  have  a  pre-emption  of  the  good  vintages,  are  enabled 
to  dispose  of  the  inferior  ones ;  by  mixing  them  with  these,  and  thos 
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producing  a  general  medium  scale  of  quality  wliich  enables  them  to  diB* 
pose  of^  and  at  high  prices^  what  they  could  not  otherwise  sell  at  all. 

'  Lest  there  should  be  a  doubt  in  our  readers  respecting  this  statement, 
-we  shall  here  subjoin  a  docui^;|if  r^peived  from  a  wine  broker  ^  Bor- 
deaux, and  therefore  authentic,  giving  an  account  of  the  total  pnoduce 
in  tuns,  of  the  Medoc  district,  for  the  year  1814,  and  it  will  be  a  fair 
average  of  the  annual  produce  in  the  claret  wines  of  that  district.  It 
-will  be  perceived  that  the  total  amount  of  the  first  growl^s  \$  but  two 
hundred  and  thirty  tuns,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  see,  when  the  whole 
consumption  of  Britain  and  its  colonies,  and  of  the  Continent,  is  con- 
adered,  how  little  of  these  wines  can  possibly  be  drunk  by  anj  oji^>  It 
is  by  raising  the  inferior  ones,  by  means  of  various  mixtures,  that  the 
market  is  supplied  with  its  average  of  good  wines ;  and  if  the  total 
clarets  in  this  list  shall  appear  even  then  insufficient,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  does  not  include  Hautbrion  and  the  Graves  wines,  and  that 
there  are  large  additions  made  to  it  from  the  wines  of  JPalus,  the  Cote, 
and  others,  and  also  from  the  Spanish  wines  used  for  rendering  these 
darets  fit  for  the  English  and  Irish  markets. 

The  taste  of  the  British  public,  in  fact,  for  strong  wines  ia  such,  and 
their  perceptions  so  blunt,  as  to  what  constitutes  good  wine,  that  they 
are  not  content  with  even  the  best  clarets,  but  require  th^m  to  be  made 
stronger  by  the  addition  of  the  heavy  Spanish  wines,  of  Alicant  and 
Benicarlo.  And  the  merchants  also  find  it  for  their  interest  to  m^tain 
this  taste,  and  to  encourage  the  demand  for  what  is  caUed  a  full  bodied 
daret,  which  is  always  a  wine  adulterated  with  Spanish,  thick  and  strong 
in  the  mouth.  Thus  they,  the  easier  pass  off  the  inferior  flavourless 
wines ;  while  they  also  sell,  at  perhaps  a  guinea  a  gallon,  what  scarcely 
costs  them  sixpence.  Hence  the  popular  notion,  particularly  in  Ireland, 
where  the  native  taste  for  whiskey  renders  the  demand  for  strong  wines 
most  prevalent,  that  good  claret  must  deposit;  and  thus  an  Irishman 
judges  of  his  claret  as  he  does  of  his  port,  by  the  ci:u§^t  on  the  bottle. 
The  deposit,  however,  from  good  claret,  is  little  or  iV3thing ;  whereas 
that  froi^  all  the  Spanish  wines,  is  rapid  and  great  ;•  so  that  while  the 
appearance  of  age  is  given  to  new  vjdne  by  this  mixture,  we  are  also 
very  sure  that  a  depositing  wine  is  not  a  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

The  process  by  which  this  is  effected*  is  known  by  the  name,  "  travail 
a  I'Anglaise;"  and  is  executed  by  making  the  requisite  mixture  of 
clarets  with  such  propositions  of  Benicarlo  and  Alicant,  as  t)^  particular 
market  may  demand,  and  sometimes  with  a  small  quantity  of  brsMj^  and 
then  subjecting  the  whole  to  a  fresh  fermentation,  which  is,  how6rer, 
moderated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphured  wine, 
called  Muet. 
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1        2mo.    3mo.    4mo. 
lers,  Crus,  —     ■ 

Chateau  Margaux Tonneaux    80 

Latour , 70 

Chateau  Lafite 80 


Prix. 


2mo,  Crus, 

Madame  Derauzan  Margaux , 

M.  Chevalier  

M.  Monbrison 

M.  Montalambert 

Leoville.    St.  Julien  ....... 

Laroze 

M.  Depichon.     Pauillac  . . . , 
Brame  Moutou 


60 
25 
25 
25 
80 
70 
60 
80 


Smo.  Crus, 

Oorce.    Cantenac • 

Kirwan 

Chateau  d'lssan,  M^*  de  Castehiau 

Ditto  de  Candale 4 

Ijoriagese  Jadir  Lascombes  Margaux 

Mme  Deloyac 

M.  Beker 

M.  Roborel  ou  Malescot 

Mdle  Delacolonic 

M.  Dubignon 

M.  Bernauld 

M.  Ducru.    St.  Julien 

M.  Cabarrus 

M.  Pontet 

M.  Duluc 

M.  Dauch 

M.  St.  Pierre 

M.  Conte 

M.  Pontet  Canet.    Pauillac 

M.  St.  Gvi'aon 

M.  Mandavit 

M.  Dumorlin  Calor  St.  Estephe 

M.  Destoumel  Cru  de  Core 

M.  Dumas  a  la  Lagune    

M.  Jacob  ou  Giscous.     Labarde 

M.  Poujet  Cohseillan.     Cantenac    

M.  Dismirail 

M.  Binet 

M.  Ferriere.     Margaux    

M.  Commartin    . . .  ^« 

M.  Lachenay  Cussac  ou  St.  Geme 

M.  Duboscq.     St  Julien 

M.  Lukens  Camet.     St.  Laurent    

M.  Pontet  Bei^ancon    

M.  Dormaillac.     Pauillac     

M.  Ducasse    

M.  Linch 

M.  Laffbn  Rochet.    St.  Estephe     

M.  Garston 

M.  Tronquoy 

M.  Coudol    

M.  Morin 

M.  Delavau  le  Boscq 


20 
15 
30 
40 
18 
20 
25 
18 
20 
20 
15 
35 
20 
80 
70 
50 
45 
100 
100 
45 
15 
140 
20 


30 
20 
30 
18 
9 
15 
18 
60 
25 
60 
40 
100 
60 
70 


230       425       961       555 
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We  may  now  add  diat  a  medium  price  for  the  best  claret  wines  on  the 
spot^  is  about  130/.  the  tun  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  gallons;  a 
price  which  is  doubled  after  six  years  keeping  in  the  cellars.  This  price 
i^ould  alone  suffice  to  prove  that  the  finer  wines  cannot  be  often  con- 
siuned  without  adulteration^  since  it  is  a  greater  one  than  is  often  paid 
in  England^  for  what  are  supposed  the  best  wines.  It  must  be 
observed  on  the  other  hand^  that  so  rapidly  does  the  scale  of  prices 
descend,  that  a  tun  of  good  drinkable  claret  may  be  purchased  for  40/. 
and  even  down  to  20/.  and  sometimes  at  even  less  than  this. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  explain  some  of  the  mysteries  of  this  inter- 
esting wine,  a  few  words  will  suffice  on  the  white  wines  of  this  district, 
well  known  in  England,  as  far  at  least  as  the  names  of  Sauteme  and 
Barsac  will  make  them  known. 

The  white  wines  of  the  Graves  district  are  dry  and  hard,  owing  to 
their  being  made  from  grapes  not  very  fully  matured  ;  whereas  those  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  such  as  the  Sauteme  and  Barsac,  are 
milder,  and,  what  may  be  called,  sweeter.  The  former,  however,  are 
the  dearest,  and  the  chief  are  those  of  Saint  Bris,  Dulamon,  and 
Pontac  Sauteme  is  the  first  in  the  other  division;  and  the  most 
esteemed  growths  sfre  Clos  Duroy,  Clos  Fillot,  and  Ycum  Salus.  Barsac, 
Preignac,  and  Beaumes  are  of  similar  qualities ;  and  a  second  class  con- 
sists of  Langon,  Cerons,  Bergerac,  and  Clairac,  the  two  latter  not 
belonging  to  this  district.  Pujols,  Landiras,  Saint  Croix,  and  Loupiac, 
furnish  others  not  much  inferior. 

In  the  department  of  Dordogne,  many  other  wines,  both  red  and 
white,  are  produced,  analogous  to  the  former  in  their  general  qualities, 
as  is  also  the  case  in  those  of  the  Landes,  of  the  Lot  et  Garonne,  of 
Gers,  &c. ;  but  the  reputation  of  these  is  not  generally  such  as  to 
demand' an  enumeration  here. 

We  shall  throw  into  one  division  the  wines  of  Languedoc,  Roussillon, 
and  Provence,  with  their  dependencies,  as  a  common  or  leading  character 
pervades  the  whole,  both  red  and  white.  In  fact,  the  wines  of  these 
districts  begin  to  lose  the  character  which  distinguishes  those  of  France 
in  general ;  often  further  approaching  so  to  the  Spanish,  that  they  may 
^sily  be  confounded.  The  red  wines  are  genfxally  dark  and  strong, 
with  a  peculiar  heaviness  or  solidity  in  the  mouth,  not  easily  described ; 
while  they  have  little  of  what  is  properly  called  flavour  in  wines,  or 
such  as  they  have  is  rather  disagreeable  than  otherwise.  Yet  there  are 
many  exceptions,  while  some  of  them  would  be  excellent  substitutes  for 
the  wines  of  Portugal,  now  so  much  deteriorated,  were  it  not  that  the 
scale  of  French  duties  prevents  their  importation  into  England.  With 
respect  to  the  white  wines,  they  are  often  sweet ;  and  this  is,  indeed, 
the  district  which  produces  the  best  sweet  wines  of  France,  and  perhaps 
of  the  world. 

In  the  first  class  of  the  red  wines  of  Languedoc,  stand  Comas  and 
St.   Joseph,   with   Tavel,   Lirac,  Saint  Laurent,  Bagnols,  Beaucaire, 


fMxR  KiMip^  Aussac^  Cun«e»  Ssbui,  ftdnt  Oeorg»>  Sdnt  IMi^ry, 
¥tcmim,  Nwrbonne^  and  a  long  Hit  mote  wfaieh  w^  noei  ti6t  leitefif  extir^^ 
«»  Wft  shall  entirel^r  omit  thoge  of  the  inferior  (AtusaH,  >  Th^  getieral 
tdiaracter  of  tli»  («^ol%  is  similiar;  j^  ttiany  approaeli  in  qoidity  to  tht 
^iltoei  of  the  Rhone  properly  so  called,  so  «s  in  some  caMs  to  alMOst  rival 
Hike  inferior  kinds  of  Hermitage.  Others  more  nearly  resemMo  th« 
wineft  of  Spain,  with  which  we  hare  already  compared  thefn ;  and, 
Hkh  age^  they  at^  generally  exceedita^y  palatable  and  pleasant.  We 
think  there  is  much  reason  to  regret  that  they  cannot  be  imported  into 
England  at  prices  which  can  be  a^Fbided;  as  we  are  confident  that,  to 
Mstes  preferring  strong  wines,  they  would  soon  supersede  the  use  of 
port,  while  they  would  furnish  variety  where  we  are  now  condemned  to 
one  never  changing  article,  and  an  article  rendered  unwholesome  as  it  il^ 
unpalatable,  by  the  admixture  of  brandy,  and  by  every  species  of 
adulteration.  In  the  white  wmes  of  Languedoc,  we  formerly  noticed 
St.  Peray  for  its  resemblance  to  Champagne  in  effervescence ;  but  it  is  a 
strong  boctied  wine,  and  not  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour,  though  ranked 
in  the  first  class.  Laudun  and  Calvoisson  are  light  wines  of  similar 
ciharacter:  and  Gaillac,  though  not  known  in  commerce,  deserves  to 
rank  with  them.  The  sweet  or  muscat  wines  of  Frontignan  are  well 
known,  occupying  the  next  place  to  the  Rivesaltes;  and  the  Lunel, 
equally  ^miliar,  is  of  the  same  description.  The  wines  of  Marseillan 
and  Pommerols,  called  Picardan,  are  similarly  sweet,  but  without  the 
musky  flavour;  and  others,  called  muscatels,  from  Bassan,  Beziers, 
Maraussan,  &c.  are  also  esteemed.  Lemoux  and  Maigrie  produce  lighter 
wines,  called  Blanquette;  and  we  may  terminate  this  account  (^  the 
white  wines,  by  remarking  that  the  luscious  and  sweet  ones  are  the 
produce  of  gtnpes  generally  over  ripe,  or  partially  dried. 

Of  the  red  wines  of  Provence,  those  of  Gaude,  St.  Laurent,  St. 
Paul,  Villeneuve,  with  the  Coteau  brule  of  Avignon,  the  Chateauneuf, 
and  some  others,  form  the  best ;  and  the  white  muscat  wines  of  any  note 
«re  chiefly  comprised  in  the  Beaumes,  the  Cassis,  and  the  Ciotat.  Of 
those  of  RoussiUon,  and  the  other  departments  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Juran^on,  Gan,  Madiran,  Collioure,  and  Bagnols  are  the  chief  among 
the  red  wines ;  while,  in  the  white,  we  aldo  find  Gan  and  Juran^on, 
together  with  Anglet.  Bouilh,  and  others,  of  which  few  or  none  enter 
into  commerce.  But  the  great  wine  of  this  district  is  the  Rivesaltes, 
produced  near  Perpignan,  which,  to  our  seeming,  is  preferable  to  Tokay, 
and  which  is  unquestionably,  as  a  sweet  wine  (if  with  this  exception), 
the  pride  of  the  world.  Cosp^ron  and  Salces  are  of  similar  quidities ; 
and  the  latter  even  bears  a  resemblance  in  flavour  to  Tokay. 

With  these  we  shall  now  terminate  the  account  of  the  wines  of 
France,  which,  if  rather  long,  is  justified  by  their  numbers  and  import- 
ance, while  it  is  also  a  consequence  of  our  much  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  them. 

But  in  terminating  it,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  satisfaction 
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at  the  late  regulati<ma  with  re^ct  to  the  duties  on  these  wines,  with 
ourregret^  we  grieve  to  say>  that  they  were  not  more  effectual  and  com- 
plete. It  18  as  useless  as  it  is  now  trite^  to  complain  of  that  often 
discussed  treaty,  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  has  deprived,  or  nearly 
deprived  us,  of  the  excellent  and  varied  wines  of  France,  condemning  us 
to  the  sameness  of  Portugal,  to  almost  one  wine,  and  that  disagreeahle 
and  unwholesome.  It  is  a  conspiracy  against  our  own  health  and  enjoy- 
ments, which,  it  would  he  thought,  no  political  folly  and  no  political 
anger  could  have  formed,  if,  indeed,  political  anger  and  folly  knew  any 
hounds.  Of  the  commercial  folly,  so  much  has  heen  said,  that  it  would 
be  now  idle  to  repeat  it.  We  know  that  it  would  require  an  effort, 
arrangement  it  is  called,  on  hoth  sides,  to  admit  the  wines  of  France  on 
a  common  rate  of  duty  with  others ;  and  because  it  requires  the  trouble 
of  thinking,  it  will  not  be  done.  But  be  the  present  arrangement  what 
it  may,  we  never  can  see  the  policy  of  that  system,  which,  by  fixing  but 
ene  duty,  contrives  to  exclude  every  wine  but  that  which  bears  a  high 
{ffice.  If  the  purpose  be  to  levy  money  by  the  tax,  more  money  would 
be  levied  by  encouraging  the  importation  of  wines  that  might  be  drank 
cheaply  and  in  plenty,  and  which,  by  their  variety,  their  cheapness 
apart,  would  tend  to  increase  consumption,  and,  consequently,  revenue. 
If  it  be  intended  still  to  discourage  French  wines,  why  should  the 
eheaper  produce  be  selected  for  discouragement?  It  is  said  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make,  to  contrive,  and  levy,  a  duty  ad  valorem.  In  plain 
terms,  it  would  give  trouble  to  those  who  are  to  contrive,  and  those  who 
are  to  execute  it ;  and  it  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  work  too  much  for  a 
aalary.  Those  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  slide  smoothly  along 
a  routine,  naturally  dislike  exertion.  Yet  there  is  an  army  of  officers,  of 
all  kinds ;  and  we  doubt  if  the  collecting  such  a  duty  would  add  one 
minute  in  the  day  to  their  labours.  It  is  argued  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  fraud  in  this  case.  We  do  not  propose  to  prevent  it  by  oaths, 
that  is  certain ;  since  that  utensil  is  pretty  well  worn  out,  thanks  to  the 
contrivers  of  it.  But  in  what  way  are  the  wines  of  France  and  Spain, 
G^n  difficult  enough,  now  distinguished  for  their  respective  duties. 
There  are  tasters  who  can  recognise  the  most  deceitful,  and  who  never 
fail.  Besides,  there  are  certificates  of  origin,  invoices  and  bills  of  lading, 
merchants'  books;  and  from  these,  surely,  with  proper  efforts,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  value  of  a  wine.  If  there  were 
a  doubt,  assign  the  highest,  and  we  should  still  profit  by  the  admission, 
ad  valorem,  of  innumerable  wines  from  which  we  are  now  excluded. 

The  wines  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  and  Minorca,  are  not  much 
known,  as  few  are  exported ;  but  as  Dr.  Henderson  has  passed  them  all 
over  in  liis  book,  with  the  exception  of  one  Majorca  wine,  we  are  bound 
to  say  what  little  can  be  collected  on  this  part  of  our  subject. 

Sardinia  abounds  in  vineyards,  and  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wines  of  different  kinds.  The  principal  seats  of  cultivation  are  Bosa, 
Ogliostra,  Sassari,  and  Alghier ;  and,  among  the  produce,  those  called 
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Nasco  and  Giro^  the  first  a  white^  and  the  second  a  red  wine^  are  much 
esteemed.  The  latter  preserves  the  flavour  of  the  grape>  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  Tinto  of  Alicant.  The  sweet  wines  are  also  held  in 
estimation^  and  exported  to  Holland^  &c ;  and  the  chief  are  known  by 
the  names  of  Caunonao^  Monaca^  and  Gamaccia.^  Sardinia  also  produces 
a  red  wine>  which  the  best  judges  have  compared  to  the  finest  Bordeaux 
clarets ;  but  its  name  has  escaped  our  memory. 

The  most  noted  wine,  of  Elba  is  the  Aleatico,  a  sweet  wine  from  dried 
grapes,  which  is  compared  to  the  Monte  Pulciano;  and  Corsica  also 
abounds  in  wines.  The  sweet  ones  are  said  to  be  the  best ;  and,  of  the 
red,  those  are  most  esteemed  which  are  produced  at  Ajaccio,  Bastia, 
Calvi,  Corte,  and  Tallano,  and  at  other  places  adjoining  to  these,  which 
we  need  not  enumerate.  The  Malmsey  wines  of  Majorca  are  also 
admired;  and  this  island  abounds  in  vineyards,  producing  various  other 
wines,  both  red  and  white,  among  which  the  Alba  Flora  is  sometimes 
imported  into  England,  a  light,  yet  a  hard  wine,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Graves  of  the  Bordelais.  The  wines  of  Minorca  and  Yvica  are  of 
similar  varieties,  and  equally  abundant. 

Of  the  volcanic  islands,  we  shall  notice  only  Lipari,  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  sweet  wine,  which  is  frequently  exported.  Sicily  abounds  in 
vineyards,  and  in  wines  ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  so  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  that  they  are  far  inferior  to 
what  might  be  expected.  The  best  red  wines  of  this  island  are  the 
produce  of  Mascoli  and  of  Sciarra,  Macchia,  and  San  Giovanni ;  and 
those  of  Catania  are  also  esteemed,  though  of  an  inferior  quality,  as  are 
those  grown  at  Taormina  and  Messina.  The  sweet  wines  of  Syracuse 
are  still  more  celebrate'd  for  their  flavour ;  and  are  produced  in  great 
abundance  and  variety ;  and  the  vineyards  of  Mazara,  Castel  Veterano, 
Coriglione,  Termini,  and  Girgenti,  are  equally  noted  for  producing  good 
wines.  In  the  hands  of  an  English  cultivator,  Marsala  has  for  a  long 
time  exported  wines  into  England ;  but,  as  usual,  this  wine,  whatever 
natural  merits  it  may  have,  is  injured  by  the  admixture  of  brandy. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Sicily  should  not  produce  the  best  of  wines, 
possessing  the  most  favourable  soil,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  climate ; 
but,  under  such  management  and  such  government,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  succeeds  no  better. 


MORE  FASHIONS. 


We  have  not  half  done  yet.  Fashion,  the  supreme  God,  or  Goddess, 
and  arbiter  eleganiiarum,  or  arhitrix,  does  not  limit  its  rule  to  the 
coUar  of  a  coat  or  the  altitude  of  a  tucker  alone.  In  all,  in  every 
thing,  it  is  sovereign ;  to  all,  to  every  thing,  it  is  the  rule  and  the 
law ;  from  its  behests  there  is  no  appeal ;  to  live  according  to  it  is  to 
live  according  to  nature  and  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things ;  to  renounce 
it  is  to  be  condemned,  as  Dogberry  says,  to  "  eternal  salvation." 
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To  say  where  fashion  is  ^^  bred^"  is  not  quite  so  easy ;  unlem  it  be 
*^  engendered  in  the  eyes/'  like  fancy ;  for,  like  fancy,  it  dies  "  with 
gazing."  We  become  wearied  of  the  tyrant  of  the  day ;  and,  like  the 
Crrand  Turk,  he  is  deposed,  or  bowstringed,  to  make  way  for  a  new 
tyrant  and  a  successor.  We  continue  to  adore  the  successor,  as  we 
worshipped  the  predecessor,  "  mox  daturus  progeniem  vitiosorem,"  and 
so  on,  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

Yet  all  fashions  are  not  as  ephemeral  as  the  revolutions  of  the  mu- 
table sex.  To  some  is  given  a  shorter,  and  to  some  a  longer  date,  like 
human  life :  some  are  secular  in  their  durability ;  and  while  a  few 
undergo  a  transmigration  or  demise  that  appears  almost  voluntary, 
others  must  be  battered  at,  like  Olympus,  before  they  faU,  crushed 
into  atoms  like  the  complicated  beast  in  the  Revelations.  Thus,  while 
the  lion  wig  of  Louis  XIV.  pined  gradually  away  into  a  pigtail,  while 
men  scarcely  marked  the  successive  phases — it  required  the  battering 
rams  of  a  whole  nation  to  subvert  the  fashion  of  Leitres  de  Cachet  and 
to  replace  them  with  the  better  fashion  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

But  what  is  the  real  basis,  cause,  progenitor,  of  fashion  ? — Indo- 
lence. Indolence ;  the  principle  of  imitation  ;  the  greater-iacility  there 
is  in  following  than  in  leading,  defects  in  the  thinking  faculty,  want  of 
the  reasoning  faculty,  want  of  sense,  want  of  consideration  respecting 
"  the  fitness  of  things."  Man  is  but  a  monkey ;  and,  like  the  monkeys 
in  Quintus  Curtius,  he  would  even  tie  his  legs  together  if  he  had  a 
sufficient  warranty.  He  cuts  ofi*  his  tail ;  believes  that  it  is  all  for  the 
best,  whether  in  government,  or  in  drinking  and  swearing,  till  some 
other  great  baboon  takes  the  lead  and  revolves  the  whole  system. 

When  will  man  cease  to  be  the  slave  of  this  tyrant  ?  When  he 
learns  to  reason  and  to  think ,  to  observe  and  to  reason,  to  compare  and 
conclude ;  and  if  we  want  to  know  why  the  versatile  sex  is  peculiarly 
fashion's  slave,  there  is  the  answer.     It  is  best,  because  it  is  best. 

Other  people  think  so.  It  is  easier  to  thmk  from  other  people  than 
from  one's  own  head.  This  is  what  is  called  opinion.  The  opinions 
of  mankind  are  like  their  coats.  They  are  made  by  another  person ; 
adopted  and  worn,  and  they  become  property.  Mankind  has  no  other 
opinions.  One  man  in  a  million  is  capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  a 
conclusion  derived  from  evidence  and  deduced  by  reasoning.  Others 
borrow  it;  such  is  the  mass  of  opinions.  Opinion  is  fashion:  and 
hence  it  varies,  and  hence  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  best^f  all  possible 
churches,  and  the  British  Constitution  the  best  of  all  possible  constitu- 
tions,— till  the  Reformed  Church  becomes  still  better,  and  James  is 
followed  by  William.     It  is  but  the  last  cut  of  the^lsat  coat,  after  all. 

Its  power  extends  from  the  Zenith  to  the  Nadir,  from  pole  to  pole. 
There  are  fashions  in  mousetraps,  and  law,  and  shoemaking,  and  physic, 
and  furniture,  and  religion,  and  painting,  and  architecture,  and  cookery, 
and  morals,  and  drinking,  and  preaching,  and  swearing,  and  fighting, 
and  cducatiou,  and  fortification,  and  navigation,  and  lamplighting,  and 
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lovt  I  and  in  commere^  and  beaptj,.  and  coloniaation,  and  emigration, 
and  population,  and  taxation,  and  political  economy,  and  in  poetry,  and 
0Eatory,  and  novel  writings  and  balloons,  and  in  Mr.  Mathews,  and 
ibe  Diocama,  and  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  elephant  at  Exeter 
Change,  and  in  Exeter  Change  itself,  and  the  Bazaar  of  Soho  Square, 
and  in  Soho  Square  itself,  and  Grrosvenor  Square,  and  Pall  Mall^  and 
tke^  Park,  and  in  riding,  and  driving,  and  eating,  and  clubs,  and 
Moulsey  Hurst,  and  Eton,  and  Westminster,  and  cockfighting,  and 
iteelling,  and  joint*stock  companies,  and — Cospetto  I-^^we  must  end 
aomewhere,  for  there  is  no  end. 

Why,  here  are  theses  for  a  folio  as  big  as  the  Arcadia.  We  are  not 
going  to  cram  them  into  the  Lilliput  of  our  Magazine.  Believe  it  not, 
gentle  reader.  But  there  is  a  fashion  in  magazines  too ;  and  while 
-ours  is  The  Fashion,  shall  we  not  take  our  ease  in  our  own  Magazine 
in  our  own  way. 

Firstly,  therefore,  of  mousetraps.  But  as  we  foresee  interminable 
infinity  in  a  long  perspective  before  us,  we  must  rein-in  while  it  is  yet 
time. 

That  there  should  be  a  fashion  in  eating  !<— The  very  monkey  cracks 
his  nuts  as  did  the  original  monkey,  whom  Dr.  Clarke  proves  to  have 
been  the  very  O0ic  that  tempted  the  mother  of  all  fashions  and  the  first 
Biantua-maker.  It  is  not  the  fashion  that  the  Great  Sirloin,  England's 
^lory,  should  be  seen  at  the  table ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  hacked  by  the 
butler,  or,  in  defect  of  him,  by  a  bungling  footman,  and  we  are 
cheated  out  of  our  dinners.  It  is  not  the  fashion  that  vegetables  should 
be  placed  on  the  table  with  the  first  course,  and  as  there  are  not  servants 
enough  to  help  every  one,  we  must  go  vrithout  It  is  the  fashion  to 
place  them  on  the  table  with  the  second  course  when  we  do  not  want 
them ;  but  it  would  be  unfashionable  to  place  enough  there ;  and  the 
gardener  very  wisely  sells  them  to  Covent  Garden  market,  that  the 
un&shionables  may  eat  them,  and  that  he  may  become  a  IsmS-surveyor 
ot  a  nurseryman  in  the  King's  Road.  It  is  the  fashion  in  France  to 
conceal  the  rough  deal  board  with  a  table-cloth;  and,  therefore,  we 
spend  our  money  in  mahogany,  that  we  too  may  conceal  its  beauties  in 
the  same  manner.  It  was  the  fashion  to  think  Madeira  the  most 
wholesome  of  wines,  and  it  is  now  the  fasHdnTto  think  it  the  most  un- 
wholesome :  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  malt  liquor  is  poison :  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  wine  poison.  It  was  the  fashion  to  dine  at  twelve,  it  is 
the  fashion  to  dine  at  eight :  it  was  the  fashion  to  drink  wine  after 
dinner,  it  is  the  fashion  to  drink  it  at  dinner.  It  is  unfashionable  to 
.drink  small-beer,  it  is  unfashionable  to  drink  your  neighbour's  health, 
to  be  helped  twice  from  the  same  dish ;  but  it  is  fashionable  to  display 
your  toothpick-case,  and  wash  your  mouth  before  a  whole  company. 
There  is  another  corresponding  fashion  yet,  but  we  pass  that  over. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  take  snuff,  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  take  suufi^  it 
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the  fashion  to  take  snufi^  it  will  be  tke  fashion  not  to  tike  it  It 
the  fashion  to  stuff  prisoners  into  dungeons^  it  is  the  fashion  te 
Inild  palaces  for  them.  It  was  the  fashion  to  go  to  Ranelagh^  and  to 
inSk  circles  like  horses  in  a  mill.  Raneh^h  has  fallen^  and  the  circles 
me  now  walked  in  the  tread-mill.  Negn^davery  has  heccmie  un- 
fiuthicmable:  so  have  boots  and  leather  bre^Ces.  Rail-ways  are  be- 
mnxng  more  fadiionable  than  canals^  and  quadrilles  have  superseded 
country  dances. 

In  farmer  days  it  was  the  fE»hion  to  enter  this  squalling  worlds 
wadet  the  protection^  as  by  the  toils^  of  the  faiirer  sex.  Fashion  has 
discovered  that  this  is  impossible,  that  we  must  all  be  throttled  in  the 
operation,  and  Mrs.  Shandy  must  now  lie-in  in  town,  and  her  Juno 
Lucina  must  wear  breeches.  By  double-headed  Janus  it  is  even  so. 
Thus  did  punch  become  unfashionable,  and  smcddng  and  swearing, 
except  at  the  Custom  House  smd  the  Old  BaUey ;  just  as  the  Habeas 
Carpus  did  for  a  time,  and  as  apprenticeships  and  the  Trinity  Board 
will  soon  be — that  is — we  hope ;  and  for  somewhat  a  longer  time. 

Now,  Dr.  Parr  and  his  wig  were  once  the  fashion,  and  so  was  Mrs. 
Fry :  they  are  past  and  passing,  as  is  Lady  Morgan,  Count  Rumford, 
Dr.  Bumey,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  It  was  once  the  fashion  to 
pave  a  high  road  when  it  passed  through  a  town,  and  there  were  bills 
for  paving  and  lighting,  which  went  hand  in  hand  as  inseparably  as 
John  and  Richard  of  legal  notoriety.  But  Doe  and  Roe  go  no  longer 
in  couples ;  the  town  that  was  paved  is  now  unpaved,  and  mud  is  now 
the  fashion  as  stones  were  before. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  be  afraid  of  France,  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
fear  the  Scythian — and  mad  dogs ;  and  Veluti  is  the  last  of  his  once 
fashionable  race.  It  is  fashionable  to  be  purblind,  to  exclaim  against 
Meel  traps,  and  to  canonize  poachers.  Humanity  is  the  fashion — phi- 
lanthropy, ultra-philanthropy;  and  French  wine  is  becoming  more 
fashionable  every  day.  The  fashion  of  logic  and  metaphys^g^as  been 
superseded  by  that  of  chemistry  and  geology;  but,  of  all  the  sciences, 
the  supreme  in  fashion  are  craniology  and  political  oeconomy. 

And  if  freemasonry  has  become  unfashionable,  in  spite  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  United 
Service,  and  the  Travellers,  and  the  Verulam,  and  the  Alfred,  and  the 
Asiatic,  and  the  University,  have  compensated.  And  the  best  fashion 
of  all  is,  that  as  men  club  together  in  society  for  the  sake  of  society, 
and  converse,  and  mutual  acquaintance, — it  is  the  fashion  in  the  club, 
as  it  was  in  the  chop-house,  to  dine  alone  in  sulky  state,  and  to  shun 
your  neighbours,  as  if  a  club  had  been  an  association  for  mutual  fear, 
distrust,  and  hatred.  The  fashion  of  an  Englishman's  surliness  is 
Unalterable.  Thank  heaven,  all  fashions  are  not  mutable  as  the  summ«: 
breezes. 

There  are  other  immutable  fashions :  it  is  becoming  time  to  render 
jU2>tice.     There  arc  some  that  even  improve ;  fashions  that  become  more 
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fai^hionable.  The  Church  was  always  given  to  seek  its  own  aggran- 
dizement^ it  was  always  given  to  persecuting  every  other  church — all 
churches  have  always  agreed  to  persecute  each  other, — and  they  all,  at 
all  times,  joined  admirably  in  persecuting  those  who  dared  to  think. 
It  was  too  good  a  fashion  to  change ;  and  accordingly  it  remains.  Never- 
theless it  is  not  the  fashion  to  believe  in  ghosts ;  that  view,  at  least,  of 
the  other  world,  is  decidedly  unfashionable,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Veale  and 
John  Wesley. 

Thus  has  the  fashion  of  horse-racing  maintained  its  ground  well,  as 
has  that  of  corrupting  electors  and  managing  parliaments,  and  sus- 
pending judgments  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  picking  the  pockets 
of  clients  and  eating  the  oyster.  In  the  matter  of  oysters  themselves, 
Colchester  also  preserves  its  well-earned  reputation. 

Marriage  was  heretofore  an  affair  of  estates  and  money ;  and  this  is 
a  fashion  too  which  has  grown  with  our  growth.  Cupid  stands  firmer 
than  ever  in  the  position  which  he  has  so  long  occupied.  Hence,  e  contra, 
Love  is  out  of  fashion,  as  it  is  unfashionable  for  a  wife  to  be  of  use,  to 
know  the  nature,  extent,  operation,  or  expenditure,  of  her  family — 
her  family! — her  husband's  family;  to  attend  to  her  children  or  to 
herself,  to  any  part  of  herself  buther  dress.  Unfashionable,  indeed ! — 
it  is  absolute  disgrace ;  irreparable  dishonour. 

it  was  once  the  fashion  to  make  pickles,  and  preserves,  and  work 
chair-bottoms.  Mr.  Burgess  now  makes  the  pickles,  and  Mr.  Oakley 
the  chairs.  The  fashion  now  is  to  beat  on  a  pianoforte  and  squall. 
High  and  low,  gentle  and  simple,  the  tailor's  daughter,  and  the  grocer's 
daughter,  squall  and  thump  on  the  pianoforte  from  eight  to  eight-and- 
twenty,  or  till  they  are  married ;  and  the  farmer's  daughter  leaves  the 
cows  to  Hodge  to  milk,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  to  Cicely. 

It  is  the  fashion  too  to  read  Lord  Byron  and  to  despise  Pope,  to  talk 
of  Shakspeare  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  to  be  learned  and  ological, 
and  clever, — and,  bom  of  rum  and  tallow,  to  quit  Farringdon  Without 
for  Portraan  Square.  Thus  also  it  is  the  fashion,  or  was,  to  admire 
Washington  Irving,  and  Harlequin  Irving  the  sable  denouncer  of  God's 
vengeance  against  backsliders ;  as  it  is  to  whistle  the  Freyschutz  about 
the  streets,  and  to  wonder  how  much  money  Duke  Smithson  spent  at 
the  Paris  coronation. 

In  days  of  yore,  not  long  yore,  it  was  the  fashion  at  least  to  affect 
a  virtue  if  they  had  it  not ;  but,  better  taught,  we  now  throw  open 
the  drawing-room  to  repentant,  or  not  repentant,  sinners ;  and  virtue, 
very  properly,  has  become  the  name  which  the  poet  called  it  long  ago. 
The  hierarchy  itself,  desirous  no  doubt  to  prove  its  charity,  scorn  not 
to  sit  down  with  these  publicans  and  sinners.  Fashion  would  be  worth- 
less if  it  were  not  worth  something. 

Wherefore  do  we  send  our  children  to  Eton  ? — ^because  it  is  the 
fashionable  school ;  to  Westminster,  because  it  is  the  fashion ;  to  Harrow, 
because  it  is  the  fashion  ;  and  not  to  Hazlewood,  because  it  is  not  the 
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&shioii.  It  is  the  fashion  to  learn  to  be  alternately  slaved jinc).., tyrant ; 
and  therefore  my  lord  must  fag  for  the  tailor^  or  the  tailor  for  my 
lard — ^it  is  all  one.  It  is  the  fashion  to  ruin  the  morals^  and  therefore 
it  is  proper  to  spend  money  at  Eton  and  Harrow.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
go  'to  Oxford,  and  therefore  to  Oxford  we  go ;  it  is  the  fashion  to  sup- 
pose we  learn  Greek,  and  therefore  we  suppose  it. 

But  these  are  of  the  permanent  fashions ;  like  the  Court  of  Chancery : 
as  in  some  other  cases,  we  adhere  to  the  bad  and  renounce  the  good. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  smoking  and  drinking  punch  are  out  of  date : 
for  since  fashions  must  change,  it  would  be  bietter  to  change  Greek 
than  punch,  and  Oxford  than  smoking.  We  would  even  consent  to 
take  back  again  hair-powder,  or  the  duty  on  malt,  in  exchange.  But, 
perhaps,  the  fashion  of  fourteen  years'  floggmg  upwards  from  the  lowest 
form  to  the  highest,  will  yet  change ;  and  then  it  will  be  the  fashion 
to  learn  to  swarm  a  pole,  jump  a  ditch,  and  walk  upon  a  rope. 

There  are  hopes  of  any  reformation  when  comedy  has  given  place  to 
elephants  and  monkeys,  and  a  bowery  and  flowery  walk  in  Kensington 
Giuxlens  to  a  dusty  dirty  parade  among  horses  and  carriages,  when  the 
typography  of  Fust  is  revived  in  the  shape  of  stereotype,  and  a  man 
dare  not  drink  porter  after  his  cheese. 

If  there  is  a  fashion  in  poetry  and  bonnets,  so  there  is  too  in  physic. 
And  why  not  in  physic  as  well  as  in  eating.  It  is  now  the  fashion  of 
Sangrado ;  and  why  not  ? — since  it  all  proceeds  on  the  facile  principle 
of  imitation ;  the  monkgy  principle.  It  is  much  easier,  here  too,  to 
follow  than  to  guide:  it  saves  thinking.  There  is  but  one  receipt,  and 
any  man  can  follow  it — bleeding  and  hot  water,  hot  water  and  bleeding 
— '*  seignare,  purgare,  iterum  purgare  et  seignare."  Calomel  and  salts — 
Cheltenham.  We  are  all  too  full,  and  must  be  depleted ;  blood  is  a 
poisonous  substance ;  it  must  be  let  out.  And  then  there  is  the  last 
new  remedy : — Croton  one  year,  barytes  another,  muriatic  baths,  prussic 
acid — champooing,  or  rhatany-root ;  just  as  Lord  Harborough's  beard 
succeeds  to  Lord  Petersham's  whiskers. 

It  is  the  fashion  too  for  the  plague  and  the  tjrphus  not  to  be  contagious, 
and  it  is  the  fashion  to  have  the  tic-douloureux,  and  bile— and  to  culti- 
vate conversation  and  society  by  crowding  three  hundred  people  into  the 
room  that  might  hold  twenty.  As  it  was,  or  is  the  fashion  to  pay  for 
the  cards  that  are  played  with,  and  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  pay  for 
your  dinners,  and  as  it  is  going  to  be  the  fashion  to  play  at  icariS, 
that  the  hostess  may  cheat  her  guests  out  of  money  enough  to  pay  for 
the  lights  and  the  cakes. 

And  because  all  society  is  reduced  to  the  simple  element  of  an 
annual  crowd,  it  is  the  fashion  to  have  folding  doors,  and  to  spoil  the 
only  two  rooms  of  a  miserable  house,  spoiling  our  own  comfort  all  the 
year  round  that  we  may  accommodate — ''where  by  they  may  be  thought  to 
be  accommodated  " — our  friends,  once  in  the  year,  with  the  opportunity 
of  breaking  their  carriages  and  wishing  the  assembly  and  the  assemblier 
at  Old  Nick. 
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And  it  is  the  fadiion  to  build  diurches ;  and  most  alximinabie  are 
liiose  duirches.  Because  why? — because  other  fashioiui  ha^e  crept  in 
to  religion.  Sudi  as-— discovering  that  the  Pope  is  desLrous  oC  excoii^ 
municating  kings>  and  that  Prince  Hoh^dohe  cures  toothach  and 
epilepsy  "  point  blank  five  hundred  miles ; "  that  morality  is  a  maie^ 
<'  yea  a  crime  my  bretlnren ;  "  that  we  must  prostrate  our  reason  and 
bdieve  in  Calvin  or  Huntington ;  that  Dr.  Hawker  is  either  Moses  or 
Elias;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  be  saved  unless  he 
f(^ows  Irving,  or  else  Chalmers^  or  else  Dr.  Collyer>  or  else  somebody 
else ;  and  that  if  he  follows  the  wrong  luminary  he  is  a  lost  sumer,  it 
being  at  the  same  time  made  and  provided,  that  nobody  can  agree  whidi 
is  the  right  oney 

And  so  there  is  a  fashion  in  preaching,  and  grace^  and  jalvation,  and 
eternal  life ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  with  less  prudence  than  the 
fair^  who  all  wear  the  same  bonnet  when  it  is  in  vogue,  there  are  so 
many  different  coiffures  that  no  one  can  get  his  head  into  the  jreal, 
T^bt,  orthodox  cap. 

As  to  blacking,  it  is  undetermined  whether  the  fiisfaion  of  the  veri^ 
tdUe  drage  Anglais,  il  vero  luddo  Inglese>  lies  with  Warren^  or  Hunt, 
or  Day  and  Martin :  but  it  is  certainly  the  feshion  now  to  think  that 
commerce  ought  to  be  free,  that  Mr.  Malthus  is  in  the  right,  that  Mr. 
Macculloch  is  a  greater  oeconomist  than  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  diq  bullion 
question  is  unintelligible,  that  the  state  of  the  country  is  a  paradoi;, 
that  the  Niger  10  either  the  Nile  or  is  not  the  Nile^  that  chimney^ 
sweeping  is  a  very  dirty  trade,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  aidied  by  Mr. 
John  Hall,  a  very  clever  man. 

Further,  the  fashion  of  joint-stock  companies  is  becoming  di^Iy  sub- 
ject to  increasing  dubiety,  ^d  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  become 
rather  unfashi(H)able,  as,  apparently,  the  same  is  about  to  happen  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Tom  Campbell,  and  ^ven  to  the 
Great  Unknown.  And  also  to  the  Edinburgh  BevieHV,  and  the 
Quarterly  Review,  under  the  laziness  of  the  one  editor,  and  the  inca^ 
pacity  of  the  other,  and  to  The  Modem  Athens  in  spite  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  and  Dr.  Brewster,  and  Sir  James  H9II,  and  Mr.  Lockhart, 
»id  Blackwood  himself — the  moral,  the  elegant,  the  instructive,  the 
modest  Blackwood,  and  his  caterer  Professor  Wilson,  who,  in  professing 
Moral  Philosophy,  has  ingeniously  contrived  to  separate  the  morals 
from  the  philosophy. 

WiU  war  ever  go  out  of  fashion ;  and  scandal  and  backbiting  ? — Yes, 
with  eating  and  drinking ;  or  at  the  Millenium.  Or  puffing  ? — At  die 
same  epocha. 

We  want  a  &8hipn«setter  here ;  that  is  c^itain.  In  the  mean  time  it 
is  in  vain  that  Miss  — *-—  is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  graceful,  the 
most  captivating,  of  her  sex :  she  has  not  been  puffisd  at  Ahnack'a ;  she  is 
aot  the  fashion.  It  is  in  vain  that  the''  Faodcy  "  levels  the  peer  and  thc^ 
hi|^wa3naian ;  it  is  the  fashion.     It  is  in  vain  that  ^^  liberty  and  pro- 
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forty  iar  evtr  hu2za ! "  are  but  words ;  they  are  the  faahkm.  It  k  in 
ndn  that  the  object  of  law  is  to  refuse  justice :  is  is  the  fashion  to  aaj 
adierwise.  It  is  iu  ¥ain  that  Mr.  Martin  makes  laws  against  buU- 
¥uting  ;  it  is  the  fashion.  It  is  in  vain  that  wealth  is  not  virtue :  it 
is  tlie  fashion ;  that  an  Englishman  and  an  English  miss  cannot  walk^ 
it  is  the  fashion :  that  Walter  Scott^  baronet^  is  writing  Viftlfi<n^aff>^  for 
money  ;  he  is  the  fashion :  that  we  tell  France  she  will  be  overturned 
by  the  Jesuits ;  they  are  the  fashion :  that  the  opera  is  detestable^  and 
the  ballet  worse :  they  are  the  fashion :  that  nonsense  verses  are  useless^ 
and  Westminster  an  abuse ;  they  are  the  fashion  :  that  moustaches  are 
dirty  things^  and  routes  a  nuisance^  and  the  pianoforte  a  pest^  and  Mn 
Hayter  a  bad  painter, — they  are  the  fashion,  the  fashion,  the  fashion. 

This  is  the  magic  word  which  answers  all  inquiries,  silences  all  ob- 
jections, erects  all  idols — erects  and  deposes  them.  And  this  is  that 
soUime  invention,  by  which  Europe  is  distinguished  from  the  East. 
China  has  but  one  fashion;  it  has  no  fashion:  therefore,  it  is  the 
eternal,  as  it  is  the  Celestial  Empire.  Permanence,  even  in  dress,  is 
pennanence :  it  acts  on  the  empire  as  it  does  on  the  quality  of  a  shoe- 
tie  :  the  fashion  of  revolution,  which  revolves  caps  and  bonnets,  je- 
volves  empires  also.  When  the  East  has  fallen,  it  has  been  by  chaimng 
its  dress.  Rome  fell  when  she  became  fashionable  and  changing.  Had 
she  kept  the  toga,  the  red  harlot  would  never  have  sat  in  the  chair  of 
the  Cssars.     It  is  enough — we  have  done. 


THE  SORROWS  OF 


I  AM  the  most  unfortunate  of  an  unfortunate  race.  The  most 
wretched  of  the  wretched  who  have  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet. — 
Mistake  me  not — I  am  no  Jew, — would  I  were  but  the  meanest  amoi^t 
the  Hebrews ! — ^but  my  unhappy  demised  generation  labours  under  a 
sterner,  though  a  similar,  curse.  We  are  a  proverb  and  a  bye-word — 
a  mark  for  derision  and  scorn,  even  to  the  vilest  of  those  scattered 
Israelites.  We  are  sold  into  tenfold  bondage  and  persecution.  We  are 
delivered  over  to  slavery  and  to  poverty — ^we  are  visited  with  numberless 
stripes.— No,  tender-hearted  Man  of  Bramber !  we  are  not  what  thy 
sparkling  eyes  would  seem  to  anticipate, — we  are,  alas !  no  negroes, — 
it  were  a  merciful  fate  to  us  to  be  but  Blackamoors.  The^  have  their 
snatches  of  rest  and  of  joy  even — their  tabors,  and  pipes,  and  cymbals 
— ive  have  neither  song  nor  dance— -misery  alone  is  our  portion — ^pain  is 
in  all  our  joints — and  on  our  boscmis,  and  all  about  us,  sits  everlasting 
Mkmgreen, — ^Dost  thou  not,  by  this  time,  guess  at  my  tribe— 

Oott  thou  not  wi9peet  mj  ears  $ 
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I  am  indeed^  as  thou  discemest^  an  inferior  horse — a  Jerusalem  colt ; 
but  why  should  I  blush  to  "  write  myself  down  an  ass  ?  "  My  ancestors 
at  least  were  free,  and  inhabited  the  desert  I — ^My  forefathers  were 
noUe, — ^though  it  must  rob  our  patriarchs  of  some  of  their  immortal 
bliss,  if  they  can  look  down  from  their  lower  Indian  heaven  on  their 
abject  posterity ! 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  m  »  •     • 

Fate, — I  know  not  whether  kindly  or  unkindly,— has  cast  my  lot 
upon  the  coast.  I  have  heard,  there  are  some  of  my  race  who  draw  in 
sand-carts,  or  carry  panniers,  and  are  oppressed  by  those  Coptic  vaga- 
bonds, the  Gypsies, — but  I  can  conceive  no  oppressions  greater  than 
mine. — I  can  dream  of  no  fardels  more  intolerable  than  those  I  bear ; 
but  think,  rather  with  envy,  of  the  passiveness  of  a  pair  of  panniers, 
compared  to  the  living  burdens  which  gall  and  fret  me  by  their  continual 
efibrts.  A  sand-bag  might  be  afflictive,  frtmi  its  weight — but  it  could 
not  kick  with  it,  like  a  young  lady.  I  should  fear  no  stripes— from  a 
basket  of '  apples. — ^A  load  of  green  peas  could  not  tear  my  tongue  by 
tugging  at  my  eternal  bridle.  All  these  are  circumstances  of  my  hourly 
afflictions, — when  I  am  toiling  along  the  beach — the  most  abject,  and 
starved,  and  wretched  of  our  sea-roamers — ^with  one,  or  perhaps  three, 
of  my  master's  cruel  customers,  sitting  upon  my  painful  back.  It  may 
chance,  for  this  ride,  that  I  have  been  ravished  from  a  hasty  breakfast 
— full  of  hunger  and  wind — ^having  at  six  o'clock  suckled  a  pair  of 
young  ladies,  in  declines, — my  own  unweaned  shaggy  foal  remaining 
all  the  time  unnourished  (think  of  that,  mothers ! )  in  his  sorry  stable. 
It  is  generally  for  some  child  or  children  that  I  am  saddled  thus  early — 
for  urchins  fresh  from  the  brine,  full  of  spirits  and  mischief,— would  to 

Providence  it  might  please  Mrs.  D the  Dipper,  to  suffocate  the 

shrieking  imps  in  iheir  noisy  immersion  !  The  sands  are  allowed  to  be 
excellent  for  a  gallop — but  for  the  sake  of  the  clatter,  these  infant 
demons  prefer  the  shingles — and  on  this  horrible  footing  I  am  raced  up 
and  down,  till  I  can  barely  lift  a  leg.  A  brawny  Scotch  nursery 
wench,  therefore,  with  sinews  made  all  the  more  vigorous  by  the  shrewd 
bracing  sea  air,  lays  lustily  on  my  haunches  with  a  toy  whip — no  toy 
however  in  her  pitiless  "  red  right  hand :  "  and  when  she  is  tired  of  the 
exercise,  I  am  made  over  to  the  next  comer.  This  is  probably  the 
Master  Buckle — and  what  hath  my  young  cock,  but  a  pair  of  artificial 
spurs— or  huge  corking-pins  stuck  at  his  abominable  heels. — No 

« 

— genUe  knight  comes  pricking  o*er  the  plain. — 

I  am  now  treated,  of  course,  like  a  cockchafer — ^and  endeavour  to  rid 
myself  of  my  tormentor ;  but  the  bruteling,  to  his  infernal  praise,  is  an 
excellent  rider.  At  last  the  contrivance  is  espied,  and  my  jockey  drawn 
off  by  his  considerate  parent — not  as  the  excellent  Mr.  Thomas  Day 
would  advise,  with  a  Christian  lecture  on  his  cruelty — ^but  with  an  ad- 


BdonitiiQii  QtjL  tbe  dasg^  to  his  neck.  Hts  mother  too  Idsses'  bim  in  fi 
frenzy  of  tenderness  at  his  escape — and  1  am  discharged  with  a  cha- 
racter of  spitefulness^  and  ohstinacy,  and  all  that  is  brutal  in  nature. 

A  young  literary  lady-r-hliiMied  ¥dth  teai^,  that  majce  her  stumble 
over  the  shingles — here  approaches,  book  in  4mnd«  and  mounts  m€b'»^ 
with  tiie  charitable  design,  as  I  Jaqpe,  iof  preserving  roe  froam  a  more 
unldodly  rider.  AdA,  uadeed,  M^hen  I  halt  from  fatigue*  she  only 
starikes  me  over  lihe  crupper,  with  /a  volume  of  Duke  Christiaci  of 
Lunenburg — (a  Christian  taie  to  be  used  so ! )— till  her  cQ«cer»  for  llie 
binding  of  the  novel  compels  her  to  desist*  I  am  then  parted  witjh  as 
incorrigibly  lazy^  and  am  mounted  in  tnm  by  all  .the  stoutest  women  -iii 
Margate,  it  being  their  fancy,  as  they  declare,  to  ride  leisurely. 

Are  thete  things  to  be  borne  ? 

Conceive  me,  simply,  tottering  under  the  bulk  of  Miss  WJiggimsi, 
(who  some  aver  is  ^'  all  soul,"  but  to  me  she  is  all  .body,)  or  Muss 
Hugginfr — ^the  Prize  Giantesses  of  England;  either  of  them  sitting  like 
a  personified  lumbago  on  my  loins! — An^i  I  a  Hindoo  tortoise — an 
Atlas  ?  Sometimes,  Heaven  forgive  me,  I  think  I  am  an  ass  to  p^t 
up  with  such  miseries — dreaming  under  the  impossibility  of  thsowingc^ 
my  fardels — of  ridding  myself  of  myself— or  in  moments  of  less  im- 
patience, wishing  myself  to  have  been  created  at  least  an  elephant,  to 
bear  these  young  women  in  their  "  towers,"  as  they  call  them,  about 
the  coast. 

Did  they  never  read  the  fable  of  *'  Ass's  Skin,"  under  which  covering 
a  princess  was  once  hidden  by  the  malice  of  fairy  Fate  ?  If  they  have, 
it  might  inspire  them  with  a  tender  shrinking  and  misgiving,  lest,  under 
our  hapless  shape,  they  should  peradventure  be  oppressing  and  crudiing 
some  once  dear  relative  or  bosom-friend,  some  youthful  intimate  or 
school-fellow,  bound  to  them,  perhaps,  by  a  mutual  vow  of  eternal 
affection.  Some  of  us,  moreover,  have  titles  which  might  deter  a  modest 
mind  from  degrading  us.  Who  .would  think  of  riding,  much  less  of 
flagellating  the  beautiful  Duchess — or  only  a  namesake  of  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  ?  Who  would  think  of  wounding  through  our 
sides,  the  tender  nature  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  ?  Who  would  care  to 
goad  Lord  Wellington,  or  Nelson,  or  Duncan  ? — and  yet  these  illus- 
trious titles  are  all  worn, — ^by  ray  melancholy  brethren.  There  is 
scarcely  a  distinguished  family  in  the  peerage — but  hath  an  ass  of  their 
name. 

Let  my  oppressors  think  of  this  and  mount  modestly,  and  let  them 
use  me — a  Jhnale — tenderly,  for  the  credit  of  their  own  feminine 
nature.  Am  I  not  capable,  like  them,  of  pain  and  fatigue — of  hunger 
and  thirst?  Have  T,  forsooth,  no  rheumatic  aches — no  cholics  and 
windy  spasmvS,  or  stitches  in  the  side — no  vertigoes — no  asthma-^no 
feebleness  or  hystericks — no  colds  on  the  lungs?  It  would  be  but 
reasonable  to  presume  I  had  all  these,  for  my  stable  is  bleak  and  damp 
— ^my  water  brackish  and  my  food  scanty — for  my  master  \s>  ^  C^^^^- 
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I  am  indeed^  as  thou  discemest^  an  inferior  horse — ^a  Jerusalem  colt ; 
but  why  should  I  blush  to  "  write  myself  down  an  ass  ?  "  My  ancestors 
at  least  were  free,  and  inhabited  the  desert ! — My  forefathers  were 
noble, — though  it  must  rob  our  patriarchs  of  some  of  their  immortal 
bliss,  if  they  can  look  down  from  their  lower  Indian  heaven  on  their 
abject  posterity ! 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  *  *     • 

Fate, — I  know  not  whether  kindly  or  unkindly,— has  cast  iay  lot 
upon  the  coast.  I  have  heard,  there  are  some  of  my  race  who  draw  in 
sand-carts,  or  carry  panniers,  and  are  oppressed  by  those  Coptic  vaga- 
bonds, the  Gypsies, — but  I  can  conceive  no  oppressions  greater  than 

mine I  can  dream  of  no  fardels  more  intolerable  than  those  I  bear ; 

but  think,  rather  with  envy,  of  the  passiveness  of  a  pair  of  panniers, 
compared  to  the  living  burdens  which  gall  and  fret  me  by  their  continual 
efforts.  A  sand-bag  might  be  afflictive,  from  its  weight — but  it  could 
not  kick  with  it,  like  a  young  lady.  I  should  fear  no  stripes— from  a 
basket  of  apples. — ^A  load  of  green  peas  could  not  tear  my  tongue  by 
tugging  at  my  eternal  bridle.  All  these  are  circumstances  of  my  hourly 
afflictions, — when  I  am  toiling  along  the  beach — ^the  most  abject,  and 
starved,  and  wretched  of  our  sea-roamers — with  one,  or  perhaps  three, 
of  my  master's  cruel  customers,  sitting  upon  my  painful  back.  It  may 
chance,  for  this  ride,  that  I  have  been  ravished  from  a  hasty  breakfast 
— full  of  hunger  and  wind — having  at  six  o'clock  suckled  a  pair  of 
young  ladies,  in  declines, — my  own  unweaned  shaggy  foal  remaining 
all  the  time  unnourished  (think  of  that,  mothers  !  )  in  his  sorry  stable. 
It  is  generally  for  some  child  or  children  that  I  am  saddled  thus  early — 
for  urchins  fresh  from  the  brine,  full  of  spirits  and  mischief,— would  to 

Providence  it  might  please  Mrs.  D the  Dipper,  to  suffocate  the 

shrieking  imps  in  their  noisy  immersion  !  The  sands  are  allowed  to  be 
excellent  for  a  gallop — but  for  the  sake  of  the  clatter,  these  infant 
demons  prefer  the  shingles — and  on  this  horrible  footing  I  am  raced  up 
and  down,  till  I  can  barely  lift  a  leg.  A  brawny  Scotch  nursery 
wench,  therefore,  with  sinews  made  all  the  more  vigorous  by  the  shrewd 
bracing  sea  air,  lays  lustily  on  my  haunches  with  a  toy  whip — no  toy 
however  in  her  pitiless  "  red  right  hand :  "  and  when  she  is  tired  of  the 
exercise,  I  am  made  over  to  the  next  comer.  This  is  probably  the 
Master  Buckle — and  what  hath  my  young  cock,  but  a  pair  of  artificial 
spiurs— or  huge  corking-pins  stuck  at  his  abominable  heels. — No 

« 

— gentle  knight  comes  pricking  o'er  the  plain. — 

I  am  now  treated,  of  course,  like  a  cockchafer — and  endeavour  to  rid 
myself  of  my  tormentor;  but  the  bruteling,  to  his  infernal  praise,  is  an 
excellent  rider.  At  last  the  contrivance  is  espied,  and  my  jockey  drawn 
off  by  his  considerate  parent — not  as  the  excellent  Mr.  Thomas  Day 
would  advise,  with  a  Christian  lecture  on  his  cruelty — ^but  with  an  ad- 


sotonitioKi  oti  the  dangei*  to  his  neek.  His  mother  too  ikisses'  bini  in  fi 
frenzy  of  tenderness  at  his  escape — and  1  am  discharged  with  a  cha- 
racter of  spitefulness,  and  obstinacy,  and  all  that  is  brutal  m  nature. 

A  young  literary  lady-r*-blij»ded  with  teaxs,  that  make  ber  stu»ible 
over  the  shingles — here  approaches,  book  in  4iand,  and  momits  me^i^ 
with  the  charitable  design,  as  I  ;hppe,  ,of  preserving  roe  froan  a  more 
unkindly  rider.  And,  indeed,  w^hen  I  halt  from  fatigue^  she  only 
strikes  me  over  the  crupper,  with  /a  volume  of  Duke  Christian  o£ 
Lunenburg — (a  Qiristian  tale  to  be  used  so  ! )- — till  her  concern  for  llie 
binding  of  the  novel  compels  her  to  desist.  I  ;am  then  parted  with  jsa 
incorrigibly  lazy,  and  am  mounted  in  turn  by  all  the  stoutest  women  j|i 
Margate,  it  being  their  fancy,  as  they  declare,  to  ride  leisurely. 

Are  thete  things  to  be  borne  ? 

Conceive  me,  simply,  tottering  under  the  bulk  of  Miss  Wiggimb 
(who  some  aver  is  "  all  soul,"  but  to  me  she  is  all  .body,)  or  Mifis 
Muggins — the  Prize  Giantesses  of  England ;  either  of  them  sitting  like 
a  personified  lumbago  on  my  loins ! — Anji  I  a  Hindoo  tortoise — -an 
Atlas  ?  Sometimes,  Heaven  forgive  me,  I  think  I  am  an  ass  to  put 
up  with  such  miseries — dreaming  under  the  impossibility  of  thuowing  off 
my  fardels — of  ridding  myself  of  myself — or  in  moments  of  less  im- 
patience, wishing  myself  to  have  been  created  at  least  an  elephant,  to 
bear  these  young  women  in  their  "  towers,'*  as  they  call  them,  about 
the  coast. 

Did  they  never  read  the  fable  of  *'  Ass's  Skin,"  under  which  covering 
a  princess  was  once  hidden  by  the  malice  of  fairy  Fate  ?  If  they  have, 
it  might  inspire  them  with  a  tender  shrinking  and  misgiving,  lest,  under 
our  hapless  shape,  they  should  peradventure  be  oppressing  and  crushing 
some  once  dear  relative  or  bosom-friend,  some  youthful  intimate  or 
school-fellow,  bound  to  them,  perhaps,  by  a  mutual  vow  of  eternal 
affection.  Some  of  us,  moreover,  have  titles  which  might  deter  a  modest 
mind  from  degrading  us.  Who  .would  think  of  riding,  much  less  of 
flagellating  the  beautiful  Duchess — or  only  a  namesake  of  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Devonshu'e  ?  Who  would  think  of  wounding  through  our 
sides,  the  tender  nature  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  ?  Who  would  care  to 
goad  Lord  Wellington,  or  Nelson,  or  Duncan  ? — and  yet  these  illus- 
trious titles  are  all  worn, — by  ray  melancholy  brethren.  There  is 
scarcely  a  distinguished  family  in  the  peerage — but  hath  an  ass  of  their 
name. 

Let  my  oppressors  think  of  this  and  mount  modestly,  and  let  them 
use  me — a  female — tenderly,  for  the  credit  of  their  own  feminine 
nature.  Am  I  not  capable,  like  them,  of  pain  and  fatigue — of  hunger 
and  thirst?  Have  I,  forsooth,  no  rheumatic  aches — no  cholics  and 
windy  spasms,  or  stitches  in  the  side — no  vertigoes — no  asthma-^uo 
feebleness  or  hystericks^-no  colds  on  the  lungs.'*  It  would  be  but 
reasonable  to  presume  I  had  all  these,  for  my  stable  is  bleak  and  damp 
— ^my  water  brackish  and  my  food  scanty — for  my  master  is  a  Caledo- 
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nian^  and  starves  me.— -I  am  almost  one  of  those  Scotch  asses  that 

'*  live  upon  a  hrae  !  " 

m  *****  * 

Will  you  mention  these  things,  honourable  and  humane  Sir,  t  in 
your  place  in  Parliament  ? 

Friends  of  humanity  ! — Eschewers  of  West  Indian  sugar  ! — Patrons 
of  black  drudges, — ^pity  also  the  brown  and  grizzle-grey !  Suffer  no 
sand — that  hath  been  dragged  by  the  afilicted  donkey.  Consume  not 
the  pannier-potatoe — that  hath  helped  to  overburthen  the  miserable 
ass !  Do  not  ride  on  us,  or  drive  us — or  mingle  with  those  who  do. 
Die  conscientiously  of  declines — and  spare  the  consumption  of-  our 
family  milk.  Think  of  our  babes,  and  of  our  backs.  Remember  our 
manifold  sufferings,  and  our  meek  resignation — our  life-long  martyrdom, 
and  our  mild  martyr-like  endurance.  Think  of  the  ''  languid  patience  " 
in  our  physiognomy ! 

I  have  heard  of  a  certain  French  Metropolitan,  who  declared  that  the 
most  afflicted  and  patient  of  animals  was  "  de  Job-horse  : " — but  surely 
he  ought  to  have  applied  to  our  race  the  attributes  and  the  name  of  the 
man  of  Uz ! 


ON  THE  DOMESTICATION  OF  WILD  ANIMALS. 

We  have  lately  had  a  proposal  from  a  well  known  author,  for 
introducing  the  fish  of  the  sea  into  our  fresh  waters,  as  well  as  for 
domesticating  them,  if  such  a  term  can  be  used,  in  maritime  ponds. 
The  subject  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  attracted  so  little  notice,  or  else 
has  been  met  by  so  much  neglect  or  opposition,  that  we  are  induced  to 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  proposal,  and  to  subjoin  some  further  views  of 
our  own  on  a  parallel  question. 

This  has  been  called  an  age  of  improvement,  especially,  and  we  do 
not  mean  to  controvert  the  general  opinion.  Yet  there  is  always  a  sin- 
gular backwardness  in  mankind  to  adopt  improvements ;  and  some,  in 
particular,  seem  fated  for  a  long  period  to  struggle  against  difficulties, 
while,  with  respect  to  a  few,  these  difficulties  have  as  yet  proved  insur- 
mountable. It  will  not  cost  us  much  trouble  to  point  out  examples,  but 
it  would  cost  us  much  space  to  enumerate  the  whole :  we  must  be 
content  to  notice  a  few,  and  the  notice  of  even  those  will  not  be 
uninstructive. 

The  patent  of  Watt's  invention  had  expired  before  they  had  sold 
steam  engines  enough'to  repay  their  expenses ;  and  it  required  fourteen 
years  more,  granted  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  making  in  the  whole 
twenty-eight,  before  it  had  become  generally  adopted.  Some  atmo- 
spheric engines  held  out  even  longer. 


+  Mr.  Martin  is  the  gentJeman  addressed,  we  presume. 
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Steam  boats  had  been  known  for  fifty  years,  and  more,  before  any  one 
could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  them.  They  were  proposed  again,  long 
after,  by  Lord  Stanhope,  in  vain.  There  were  twenty-two  on  the 
Clyde  before  England  could  be  induced  to  build  or  use  one;  and 
America  was  navigating  itself  by  steam  for  many  years  also,  before  we 
"would  even  listen  to  the  possibility  of  following  its  example. 

It  was  an  obstinacy  on  a  very  different  subject,  which  so  long  refused 
to  adopt  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  common  life  that  has  ever 
been  made,  the  unpowdered  and  cropped  haii- ;  as  was  that  which,  at 
the  drawing-room,  consented  so  long  to  entangle  itself  in  an  uimavigabLe 
hoop  petticoat. 

In  our  courts  of  law,  we  have  been  long  vainly  attempting  to  shorten 
proceedings  and  diminish  fees ;  in  brief,  to  introduce  improvement ;  and 
it  was  about  twenty  years  before  Mr.  M^Adam  could  persuade  the 
people  to  pound  up  their  pavements  and  cover  their  streets  with  mud. 

Mr.  Seppings  is  one  of  the  few  who  has  had  better  luck-;  but  then,  in 
return.  Sir  W.  Congreve  has  invented  twenty  useful  patents,  and  has 
never  succeeded  in  establishing  one.  Once  a  month,  Mrs.  Bell  attempts 
to  introduce  a  reformed  cap,  by  means  of  La  Belle  Assemblee,  and  she 
does  not  succeed  once  in  a  year;  and  once  a  year,  Messrs.  Hume  and 
Brougham  attempt  to  introduce  improvements  into  parliament,  and  never 
succeed  at  all. 

Sir  Henry  Torrens,  it  is  true,  has  reformed  the  manual  and  platoon 
exercise,  reforming  on  the  reforms  of  Sir  David  Dundas ;  but  then,  to 
balance  it.  Dr.  Goodenough  does  not  choose  to  reform  Westminster 
school,  and' substitute  gymnastics  for  marbles ;  nor  Mr.  Irving  his  oratory, 
although  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  has  shown  him  so  good  an  example. 

We  have  all  been  labouring,  for  more  years  than  can  be  named,  to 
reform  the  Opera,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ebers,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford ;  and  the  same  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
improving  the  manners  of  Dyot-street,  and  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

If  gas  lights  and  quadrilles  were  successful  improvements,  there  has 
been  no  success  in  the  attempts  to  improve  the  morality  of  Mr.  Wellesley 
Long  Pole,  nor  in  introducing  the  two-horse  Scotch  plough  into  Kent, 
in  place  of  the  great  lumbering  machine  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses, 
and  doing  half  the  work  at  double  the  price. 

Among  the  most  difficult  improvements  ever  undertaken,  was  that  of 
trying  to  persuade  the  English  clergy  that  they  received  their  salaries 
for  the  purpose  of  living  in  their  parishes,  and  preaching  to  their  people, 
instead  of  shooting  partridges  in  Norfolk,  or  playing  whist  at  Bath ;  and 
the  improvement  is  but  partial  yet :  quite  as  partial,  as  that  of  obKging 
the  scavengers  to  clean  the  streets  when  they  are  dirty,  though  we  must 
admit  that  these  are  the  most  persuadable  of  the  two  sets  of  public 
officers. 

The  world  says  that  no  people  are  so  hard  to  improve  as  those  who 
have  long  fattened  on  college  funds  and' college  ale.     Hard  enough^: 

H2 
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indeed,  the  task  has  been  found ;  but  it  has  been  found  quite  as  difficult 
to  persuade  a  negro  to  drive  a  wheelbarrow.  When  the  wheelbarrows 
were  purchased,  they  filled  them,  it  is  true,  but  they  carried  them  on 
their  heads,  as  they  had  borne  the  baskets  before. 

Not  less  difficult  did  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts  find  it  to 
improve  the  methods  of  keeping  them,  nor  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy  to  introduce  machinery  into  their  dock  yards,  nor  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  inoculation,  nor  Mr.  Patrick  Colqulioun  to  improve 
the  system  of  thieving :  nor  did  Peter  the  Great  find  less  difficulty  in 
shaving  his  Scythians,  nor  my  Lord  Hardwicke  in  taming  a  Scotch 
highlander,  nor  the  Quarterly  Review  in  humanizing  its  language ;  an 
event,  at  last,  which  must  be  classed  among  the  instances  of  forcible 
reform,  like  that  of  the  mudlarks  by  the  Westminster  justice  and  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

But  we  might  weary  ourselves  in  this  enumeration.  Suffice  it  that 
improvement  is  reform ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  laborious  an 
undertaking.  Whatever  is  is  best :  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  better. 
Our  ancestors  were  wiser  than  ourselves,  because  they  were  older :  old 
age  is  always  wise,  because  its  beard  is  longer  than  that  of  youth. 
Nothing  ought  to  be  better  than  it  is,  supposing  that  were  possible :  if  it 
could  be  better,  it  has  not  been  best ;  and  we  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  we  ought  never  to  be  in  the  wrong,  or  never  to  acknowledge  it — 
which  is  the  same  thing.  Improvement  is  dangerous  because  reform  is 
dangerous :  '^  we  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  shall 
be."  Improvement  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  like  giving  the  reins  to 
your  horse :  he  may  run  away — heaven  knows  how  far.  The  cropping 
of  hair  once  led  to  the  cropping  of  heads :  the  reform  of  Old  Sarum 
might  lead  to  that  of  the  County  of  York,  and  somewhat  more ;  were 
we  to  begin  by  curtailing  the  Chancellor's  wig,  we  might  proceed  to 
curtail  the  six  clerks,  and  then,  process,  and  reply,  and  demurrer,  and  all 
the  demurrage  together,  and  no  one  knows  where  we  might  end. 
Reform  is  dangerous :  we  begin  "  indifferently,"  like  Hamlet's  players, 
and  we  end  by  *^  reforming  it  altogether."  It  is  but  for  a  rat  to  gnaw 
at  the  dyke,  and,  in  time,  he  drowns  all  Holland. 

That  was  the  reason  why  George  the  Third  (good  man)  would  not 
reform  the  bishops'  wigs.  If  the  physician-doctors  had  been  wise 
enough  to  keep  to  their  wigs  and  their  canes  and  their  cloaks,  we  should 
have  had  no  apothecaries,  and  the  generation  would  have  been  all  the 
better  for  it.  The  French  began  with  the  Bastile,  and  they  ended — it  is 
no  matter  how.  The  Suppression  Society  began  with  Sunday  pies,  and 
has  ended — ^no  matter  how,  also. 

The  Chinese  are  a  wise  nation.  Pekin,  the  eternal  city,  reforms 
nothing,  and  thence  it  is  eternal.  The  Turk  smokes  his  pipe,  and  sits 
like  a  tailor,  as  he  has  done  from  Osmyn  and  Amurath,  and  therefore 
he  stands  fast.  When  Rome  took  to  wearing  silk,  and  cast  off  the 
firty  blanket,  it  fell ;  Imperial  Rome  fell  by  reforming  its  toga.     We 
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change  our  dresses  once  a  year^  or  a  months  and  hence  Europe  has  no 
permanence.  Improvement  and  permanence  never  yet  went  hand  in 
liand ;  they  are  opposed  terms  and  qualities.  Change  nothing ;  and 
then^  "  Esto  perpetua/'  like  the  Esquimaux.  Missionaries  and  gun- 
powder^ these  are  the  modem  engines  of  improvement,  and  of  reform. 
By  their  works  we  know  them. 

If  improvement  is  a  crime  against  politics,  it  is  a  crime  too  against 
morality.  The  supreme  virtue  is  content.  ''  Contentus  parvo,"  "  oonr 
tentmeht  is  a  continued  feast,"  so  says  the  copy  hook,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  moralities  on  this  suhject.  A  contented  spirit  is  better  than 
riches.  He  who  wants  nothing  approaches  to  the  gods,  says  Cicero. 
To  have  no  desires,  is  to  meet  no  disappointments.  Desire  is  a  painful 
state  of  the  soul — desire  precedes  improvement ;  and  therefore  it  is 
prudent  not  to  improve.  Discontent  is  an  odious  vice :  it  was  by  dis- 
content that  Cain  fell — and  Troy ;  because  Paris  was  discontented  as  a 
bachelor,  and  Menelaus  as  a  widower  bewitched.  Discontent  killed 
Alexander — and  Caesar — and  Napoleon :  and  it  produced  Jack  and 
Martin — and  the  Methodists.  It  makes  journeymen  tailors  combine ; 
and  raises  the  price  of  boots.  It  makes  young  ladies  elope  to  Gretna 
Green,  and  produces  long  speeches  out  of  the  bodies  of  Waithman  and 
Jacks.  In  short,  it  is  an  odious,  dangerous,  destructive  vice;  and 
a  "  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence,"  (so  say  the  Caledonians,  which 
is  the  reason  they  never  improve,)  and  therefore  improvement  is  a  crime, 
besides  being  expensive,  troublesome,  thought-engendering,  conten- 
tious, avaricious, — and  much  more. 

Such  arc  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  peoplfe  do  not,  and  ought  not  to 
improve ;  why  they  resist  improvement,  why  they  hate  the  improver, 
why,  when  improvement  is  proposed,  every  one  seeks  objections,  and 
none  offers  aid.  And  yet  the  devil,  we  suppose,  who  seems  to  delight 
in  mischief,  does  contrive,  like  Messrs.  Hume  and  Brougham,  and  other 
lovers  of  mischief,  to  effectuate  them,  in  some  way  or  other,  at  certain 
times  and  places,  in  certain  things,  for  certain  purposes,  and  with  cer- 
tain effects. 

We,  feeling  ourselves  similarly  moved  by  the  devil,  have  similarly 
undertaken  to  improve  the  eating  and  drinking,  not  the  drinking,  the 
eating,  of  this  nation :  and  that  we  may  begin  upon  another  person's 
bottom,  and  not  on  our  own,  have  taken  the  gentleman  usher  of  cod 
and  turbot,  to  whom  we  set  out  by  alluding,  as  a  Thesis.  We  must 
therefore  give  a  slight  view  of  the  project  of  this  personage,  before 
bringing  forward  our  own  scheme,  leaving  him  responsible  for  the  truth, 
which  we  have  not  the  means  of  sifting. 

He  has  ascertained  by  observation  and  experiment,  that  a  great 
number  of  the  fishes  of  the  sea  have  no  antipathy  to  fresh  water,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  live  and  thrive,  and  even  breed  in  it,  as 
well  as  in  their  natural  element.  He  has  further  proved  by  chemical 
evidence,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  sea  fish  should  not  *  exist  in 
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h,  and  |]iartly  from  direct  experimrait ;  sgad,  8»  the  writer  has  given,  a 
distinet  list  of  each,  w6  shall'  extract  them  for  the  information  of  our 
own.  reciders,  his  papers  being  printed  in  a  (Gffticntifie  journal  of  limited 
dreulfttson; 

The  list  of  those  which  frequent,  or  reside  in  fresh  waters,  naturally, 
18  the  following : 

Cbnger,  torsk,  sprat,  shad,  alose,  great  lamprey,  lesser  lamprey, 
ittickl^back,  smelt,  cottus  quadricomis,  mullein  flounder>  red  flofmder^ 
lirhite  whale,  rockling,  'v^hiting-pout,  mackaorel,  herring,  cod,  loach,  red 
loach,  sand  eel,  prawns,  shrimps,  and  crabs. 

Those  which  have  been  naturalised  by  force,  not  having  yet  been 
fbund  naturally  resorting  to  fresh  waters,  are  the  following : 

Plaice,  basse,  smelt  (which  also  frequents  rivers),  atherine,  rock  fish, 
cuckoo  fish,  old  wife  fish,  sole,  pollack,  turbot,  horse  mackarel,  03r8ters, 
and  muscles ;  besides  which,  many  more,  in  addition  to  the  smelt  in  itto 
first  list,  such  as  the  mullet,  herring,  mackarel,  whiting-pout,  and  otheiy, 
have  also  been  thus  introduced  into  confinement,  so  as  to  propagates. 

Ill  short,  the  experiment  has  never  failed  on  any  fish  on  which  it  has 
been  fairly  tried,  and  every  kind  that  has  had  sufficient  time  has  also 
propagated.  And,  What  is  important,  it  has  equally  answered  where  the 
water  itself  has  been  changeable,  shifting  from  salt  to  brackish,  and  to 
fresh,  and  so  on  in  rotation. 

As  yet,  it  has  not  been  found  necesi^ary  to  feed  the  fishes  thus  domes- 
ticated. So  far  from  that,  they  have  multiplied  to  an  enormous  degree, 
finding  or  making  their  own  food.  And  thus  a  pond  of  about  five  acres, 
which  was  almost  worthless,  has  become  a  source  of  large  revenue. 

The  improvement  which  the  writer  deduces  froiii  these  facts,  is  some- 
what multifarious  in  its  bearings. 

He  has  propo^,  in  the  first  place,  to  turn  to  account  the  great  tracts 
of  Useless  fresh  water  which  we  possess  in  this  country,  by  stocking  them 
with  sea  fish.  He  has  shown  that  Scotland  alone  contains  five  hundred 
square  miles  of  lake  water ;  the  whole  not  producing  one  shilling  of 
rent,  and  scarcely  furnishing  even  aiish  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants  or 
the  proprietors.  In  France  and  Germany,  fresh  waters,  duly  stocked 
and  fished,  even  with  fresh  water  fish,  yield  a  rent  equal  to  that  of  the 
land.  Here  is  at  once  a  lM*ge  source  of  food  and  revenue,  which  might 
be  materially  extended  by  occupying  the  various  fresh  waters  of  Wales 
and  England  in  the  same  manner. 

His  next  proposal  is  to  enclose  a  portion  of  the  Thames  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  living  fish  market  for  the  metropolis.  If  the 
objects  of  jdint  stock  companies  had  been  utility  instead  of  jobbing  in 
shares,  this  project  would  not  now  remain  to  be  executed.  The  advan- 
tages chiefly  to  be  derived  from  it  are  stated  to  be  the  following : 

Of  all  the  fish  brought  to  the  market,  the  fii^mongers  know 
Very  well  that  a  very  small  proportion  is  in  good  condition,  and  this 
appearing  to  arise  from  wunt  oi  food.     It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  the 
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fish  are  out  of  season ;  but^  except  for  a  short  time  immediately  after 
spawnings  no  fish  is  ever  out  of  season  except  from  lack  of  food. 
Among  a  hundred  tnrbots  brou^t  to  the  London  market  there  s^re 
seldom  ten  good ;  the  other  fish  are  starved ;  the  difference^  in  the  CQse 
of  domestication^  would  be  like  that  of  killing  and  eating  a  fattened  ox 
instead  of  a  collection  of  Highland  bones,    v 

Further,  the  present  supply  is  very  irregular.  There  is  sometimes  a 
glut  in  the  market,  and  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  often  destroyed  to 
keep  up  the  prices;  while  it  often  happens,  from  bad  weather  or  ptber 
causes,  that  there  is  a  want  of  fish,  with,  consequently,  extravagant 
prices.  Generally,  the  supply  is  diort  for  the  demand ;  and,  with  a 
greater  and  more  regular  supply,  many  more  persons  might  afibrd  and 
enjoy  this  luxury,  or  necessary. 

£y  such  a  system  of  an  inclosed  market,  being  a  living  market  also> 
the  supply  could  be  accurately  regulated  by  the  demand,  and  the  trade 
would*  become  steady  instead  of  being  precarious.  The  produce  would 
also  become  cheaper  to  the  public ;  not  merely  on  account  of  the  cer- 
tainty and  the  equalization,  but  because  the  trade  would  be  conducted 
by  fewer  hands,  and  by  a  smaller  number  of  intermediate  profits.  The 
public  would  be  always  sure  of  fish,  and  it  would  be  sure  of  them  at 
moderate  and  steady  prices. 

If  the  fishes  thus  confined  should  not  even  propagate,  or,  rather,  if  some 
kinds  should  not,  the  whole  object  would  not  be  defeated ;  because  the 
enclosure  would  still  be  a  repository  of  living  fish,  a  place  where  they 
might  be  deposited  when  plenty,  to  be  retaken  when  scarce.  As  far  as 
they  did  propagate,  the  repository  would  be  a  warren,  and  thus  a 
distinct  source  of  profit.  If  they  should  not  feed  effectually,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  feeding  them,  from  the  offal  of  such  a  city  as 
London,  copying  the  ancient  Romans.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  feed  our  fish  as  well  as  oux  pigs ;  or  why,  having 
naturalized  carp  and  tench,  and  made  them  literally  domestic  animaJs, 
we  should  not  extend  the  same  principle  to  other  fishes. 

To  carry  this  particular  plan  into  execution,  the  writer  proposes  that 
the  enclosure  should  be  made  by  means  of  a  palisade,  in  any  place 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  or  the  Medway,  where  there  is 
room,  and  that  a  steam-boat  should  be  established  for  the  daily  supply 
of  London,  to  bring  back  food,  if  that  should  prove  necessary.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  supplying  such  an  enclosure  with  living  fish  by  means 
of  well-lx)ats ;  since  they  are  thus  brought  alive  to  Gravesend  at 
present,  and  since  the  practice  of  Bermuda  and  Missolonghi  proves  that 
it  is  perfectly  easy.  Such  is  the  author's  proposal :  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  will  be  adopted,  for  of  the  success,  if  it  were,  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

This  writer  has  also  suggested  that  the  turtle  might  be  naturalized  to 
our  own  country  ;  a  project  which  merits  peculiarly  the  attention  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen.     We  think  his  notion  perfectly  reasonable.     The 
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Bfttuiralize  a  quagga  or  a  zebra^  car  an  elephant,  or  a  liippopotannis.  The 
keeper  of  Exeter  Change  wraps  his  boas  in  blankets,  and  keeps  his 
chameKons  in  eages  ;  and  that  is  reasoning  enough  for  the  public. 

The  fosi,  the  vnjAIy  the  hare,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  these  and  more,  like 
the  horse,  are  found  all  orer  the  world.  They  learn  to  accommodate 
tbeir  clothing  to  the  season  and  the  climate,  and  make  no  complaints. 
The  goat  of  the  snowy  Himalya  has  lived  in  London,  and  would  have 
bsed  there,  had  it  been  proper  to  cultivate  shawl  wool  instead  of  import- 
ing it.  The  goat  is  as  universal  as  the  man  himself  that  eats  him.  If 
his  beard  makes  more  bishops  and  chancellors  in  one  latitude  than 
another,  that  is  aU :  his  skin,  at  least,  and  that  of  his  progeny,  are  the 
same,  and  are  equally  convertible  into  pocket  books  and  chair  bottoms, 
and  into  gloves  and  kid  shoes  for  the  fair. 

It  is  the  same  with  birds;  except  that,  possessing  powers  which 
others  do  not,  they  can  change  their  climates  more  extensively  and 
rapidly.  The  snipe  is  found  from  Bengal  to  Baffin's  Bay,  he  ranges 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  Mr.  Barrow's  polar  basin.  The  swallow  follows 
the  flies  from  Egypt  to  Lapland,  from  burning  sands  to  fix)zen  bogs. 
And  so  of  a  thousand  others :  we  cannot  afford  to  write  a  treatise  on 
Natural  History. 

That  they  may  have  their  attachments,  is  another  matter.  The 
ol^ectors  ask  why  each  animal  is  found  in  its  own  climate.  The  answer 
is  riot  very  difficult.  They  have  originally  been  placed  somewhere^  not 
9very  where,  according  to  their  construction  and  disposition ;  according 
to  their  wants,  and  chiefly  their  food.  To  these  limits  they  naturally 
confine  themselves ;  but  there  is  no  law  which  has  said,  thou  shalt  go  no 
further.  We  have  given  proofs  enough  already.  But  they  have  not 
read  Malthus,  and  therefore  do  not  emigrate  oigfedto)iize>  or  calculate 
when  the  population  and  when  the  food  weighs  down  the  balance.  We 
do  not  well  see  what  motive  an  elephant  coul^dpive  to  walk  to  Paris ; 
and  it  is  likely  that  if  he  were  to  try,  he  would  to  boxed  up  and  shown 
for  a  shilling,  if  he  escaped  being  skinned  and  eaten  by  a  Hottentot. 

The  objection  is  like  all  the  rest — ^nonsense.  It  is  also  unfounded. 
Mr.  Buckland  keeps  a  hyena  in  his  bed  chamber,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  geology,  because  hyenas,  which  now  belong  to  Egypt  and 
Syria,  once  lived  in»#  cave  in  one  of  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire.  The 
whole  of  these  beasts,  which  must  now  be  caged  up  and  blanketed  in 
the  Tower  and  at  Exeter  Change,  once  did  the  same :  they  would  do  it 
again  if  tiicy  could  find  the  way,  and  swim  the  channel,  and  had  read 
Guthrie's  Geography,  and — ^provided  there  were  no  Yorkshiremen  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  world  might  have  been  better  in  those  days :  we  doubt : — ^it  was 
before  the  Flood:  *  we  doubt  that  too:  they  were  different  hyenas, 
hippopotami,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  rats,  sparrows,  mice,  bears,  and 
ichthyosauruscs.  We  doubt  the  whole,  geology,  geologissts,  and  all. 
There  was  nobody  then,  no  geologists  to  prove  that  naturalisation  was 
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impossible,  and,  consequently,  the  beasts  had  no  opinions  to  controvert 
and  care  for.  They  are  dead  and  gone :  because  we  are  alive  and  here : 
or  they  may  have  been  drowned  in  the  deluge  for  aught  we  care. 

We  do  seriously  believe,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  that  every  animal 
of  the  world  may  be  naturalized  to  every  climate  of  the  world ;  though 
we  do  not  pretend  to  think  so  widely  respecting  plants.  There  are 
obvious  reasons  for  the  difference.  The  one  tribe  oan  produce  heat ;  t^e 
other  is  purely  dependent  for  that  on  the  climate.  That  is  the  important 
difference  ;  the  others  we  need  not  notice. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  assert  that  an  aged  elephant,  for  example,  is 
to  be  brought  over  and  turned  loose  with  impunity  to  £y:i  English  winter. 
By  what  gradation  the  horse  became  thus  dispersed  we  do  not  'know ;  but 
that  it  was  by  gradation,  is  very  probable.  We  may  more  easily  con- 
jecture that  this  process  is  a  process  of  gradation,  by  the  fowls  which  we 
quoted  above.  The  common  fowl  has  probably  been  gradually  dispersed 
through  the  Asiatic  Continent  to  Europe^  and  thus,  in  succession,  to  its 
colder  parts.  The  pintado  was  imported  from  Africa  by  the  Romans ; 
and,  from  Italy,  it  has  similarly  spread  itself.  Thus  also  of  the  peacock ;' 
and  thus  probably  might  the  elephant,  or  any  other  beast  ca*  fowl,  be 
transferred  to  Europe. 

This  is  the  exact  process  by  which  plants  are  naturalized ;  whether  by 
former,  gradual,  and  almost  natural  progress,  or  by  more  direct  experi- 
ment. By  direct  experiment  of  this  nature,  many  plants  have  been  natn« 
ralized,  even  recently,  as  we  shall  show  at  some  future  day. 

In  plants,  the  operation  is  effected  by  uniting  attention  to  a  moderate 
and  gradual  change,  with  attention  to  the  progeny.  The  seed  that  is 
produced  in  a  climate  of  one  quality,  will  grow  in  that  which  is  next 
colder ;  and  thus,  in  succession,  the  seeds  from  the  last  climate  may,  in 
time,  produce  plants  reaching  the  utmost  verge  of  cold  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  limit  which  we  formerly  suggested. 

By  this  or  an  analogous  process,  it  appears  to  us  that  animals  have  been 
naturalized,  and  may  be  naturalized  again.  The  progeny,  nurtured  in 
comparative  cold,  is  less  tender  than  the  parent,  and  thus,  in  time,  from 
the  equator,  the  animal  may  reach  the  pole.  Thus,  probably,  did  the 
lost  animals  of  northern  Europe  travel  from  their  birth  place  by  slow 
degrees ;  while  the  world  was  yet  empty  of  man  to  obstruct  their  pro- 
gress, and  while  the  relations  between  their  respective  foods  and  their 
respective  populations  were  different  from  what  thoy  are  now. 

It  is  by  cultivating  the  progeny  therefore,  on  this  principle,  that  we 
should  expect  to  naturalize  to  ourselves  the  animals  of  even  the  hottest 
climates.  We  have  little  doubt  that  a  cub  lion,  imported  very  young, 
might  live  even  now ;  and  we  are  much  more  confident  that  one  born 
at  the  Tower  would  prove  hardier  than  the  parents,  and  would  produce 
a  still  hardier  progeny,  gradually  naturalizing  the  animal.  If  the 
experiment  is  to  be  tried,  on  whatever  animal,  this  is  the  reasonable 
method ;  and  with  the  command  which  our  wide  and  various  colonies 
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give  us,  we  can  foresee  no  difficulty  for  any  one,  of  which  the  acquisition 
might  he  judged  expedient.  It  might  sometimes  be  the  work  of  time  ; 
but  we  rather  expect  that  it  will  be  found  a  much  easier  problem  than  it 
has  been  imagined.  The  first  step  will  be  to  overcome  prejudices ;  and 
probably  that  will  prove  the  most  difficult  one. 

We  may  now  ask  what  advantages  we  propose  to  ourselves  by 
naturalizing  the  animals  of  warm  climates,  since  we  may  as  well  dispose 
of  this  part  of  the  question  first.  Ornament  and  use.  To  admire,  to 
work  for  us,  and  to  be  eaten.  Utility  in  another  way,  if  we  could  find 
it  out.  To  consume  such  vegetable  productions  as  are  of  no  use  to  the 
animaLs  which  we  at  present  cultivate,  or  to  occupy  regions  or  places 
which  we  have  now  no  animals  to  occupy.  And  this  purpose  applies  to 
the  naturalization  of  animals  generally,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
separate  the  two  cases. 

We  must  put  the  improvement  rather  theoretically  than  practically, 
because  we  have  not  the  gift  of  foresight.  If  we  had  not  possessed  the 
goat,  for  example,  we  should  not  have  found  an  use  for  our  poisonous 
plants.  The  goat  is  the  universal  scavenger  of  the  vegetable  creation, 
as  the  hog  is  the  consumer  of  all,  in  every  kind,  that  would  otherwise 
be  wasted.  The  goat  climbs  pastures  inaccessible  to  almost  all  other 
animals;  and  thus,  in  two  ways,  it  produces  profit,  pure  profit.  If  we 
have  pastures  which  even  the  goat  cannot  climb,  we  might  cultivate  the 
chamois.  The  hog  is  a  still  stronger  instance.  We  may  put  the  sup- 
position that  we  had  not  possessed  it.  Possessing  it,  possessing  the  goat, 
or  any  other  animal  which  consumes  what  could  not  otherwise  be  occu- 
ped,  we  make  a  clear  gain  from  nothing.  It  is  very  much  the  same  as 
to  the  duck  and  the  goose :  if  we  pursue  the  method  of  exhaustions,  we 
shall  find  that  we  gain  from  the  wide  and  wild  vegetable  creation,  little 
more  than  what  is  given  us  by  the  animal  which  forms  the  intermediate 
laboratory  of  grass  and  thistles. 

To  name  thistles,  gives  us  the  case  in  another  way.  No  animal  will 
eat  them ;  the  ass  attempts  it,  but  they  puzzle  him.  Even  the  Scotch- 
man cannot  eat  the  emblem  of  his  starving  country ;  he  cannot  eat  the 
food  of  asses,  though  he  feeds  greedily  on  that  of  horses.  Naturalize  an 
animal  which  eats  thistles,  and  we  gain  an  animal ;  perhaps  a  labourer, 
perhaps  a  dinner.  If  we  naturalize  a  rein  deer,  we'  gain  venison  which 
we  can  use,  in  exchange  for  lichens  that  we  cannot. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  leading  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
cultivating  new  animals.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  numerous  they  might 
prove.  Find  an  animal  to  eat  up  brambles,  or  ragweed,  or  docks,  or 
nettles,  or  to  thrive  on  the  fallen  leaves  of  autumn,  or  even  on  green 
leaves,  since  we  are  too  proud  to  give  them  to  our  cattle,  like  the  Romans, 
and  do  not  keep  a  "  frondator  '*  qui  '^  cantet  ad  auras."  Cultivate  an 
elephant,  and  let  the  Lord  Mayor  ride  on  him. 

Perhaps  there  is  an  animal  that  will  live  on  sea  weed.  Behold  the 
gain.     We   should  care  no  longer  for  the  fall  of  barilla :    a  Scotch 
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highlander  might  feed  hippopotami,  if  that  should  prove  the  donsumeri 
instead  of  starving  his  vassals,  while  he  starves  himself ;  and  Smithfield 
would  soon  rejoice  in  gigantic  sirloins,  replacing  the  bare  bones  of  High- 
land stots. 

We  need  not  distinguish  further  respecting  the  climates  of  the  ani- 
mals that  we  are  to  naturalize,  but  examine  the  question  generally, 
whether  it  relates  to  ornament,  or  amusement,  or  to  the  use  that  we 
may  derive  from  them,  either  as  servants  and  fellow-labourers,  or  articles 
of  food. 

As  ornament,  we  have  the  peacock  almost  alone  among  birds,  when 
there  is  no  end  to  those  from  which  we  might,  in  a  similar  way,  derive 
pleasure.  The  golden  pheasant  is  rarely  seen ;  and  whatever  else  of 
foreign  and  ornamental  birds  we  have,  are  boxed  up  in  cages,  like  lions 
and  monkeys,  incapable  of  breeding,  and  affording  no  pleasure.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  all,  besides  many  more  yet  unknown  to  pur  mena- 
geries, that  might  not  as  well  be  naturalized  as  the  peacock  and  pintado. 
The  flamingo  and  the  ibis  might  ornament  our  waters,  as  the  black 
swan  of  Australasia  has  lately  done  in  a  very  partial  manner.  It  is  a 
slender  attempt  towards  this  improvement.  The  beautiful  cranes  might 
equally  be  our  friends.  The  pelican  would  be  more  than  our  amuse- 
ment :  he  might  fish  for  us,  as  he  does  in  China,  and  pelicanizing  might 
in  time  become  as  chivalrous  an  amusement  as  hawking.  We  might 
even  teach  our  own  yellow  eagles  to  catch  trout  for  us,  or  use  our 
brown  eagle  instead -of  a  greyhound,  or  fish  our  herrings  by  means  of 
gannets,  or  our  cod  by  seals,  or  our^  salmon  by  otters.  We  might  even 
cultivate  crocodiles,  to  prevent  idle  boys  from  bathing  in  the  Serpentine, 
and  thus  relieve  the  police  officers  and  Sir  Richard  Bimie. 

But  a  crocodile  is  not  a  bird,  and  we  are  now  treating  of  '^  fowl 
that  wing  the  air  or  wade  the  deep."  It  would  be  very  convenient 
to  grow  spoonbills,  that  they  might  swallow  up  the  frogs  which  make 
such  an  abominable  noise  on  Blackheath  in  the  month  of  May;  or 
condors,  to  eat  up  the  superfluous  children  of  the  Irish  labourers; 
or  albatrosses,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  might  be  enabled  to  write  more 
poetry.  We  might  cultivate  humming  birds;  and  when  lilies  of 
the  valley  and  jessamine  were  out  of  date,  they  might  kiss  the  far 
sweeter  honey  that  breathes  between  the  lips  of  Miss  S  *  *,  or  any 
other  of  the  blooming  beauties  of  England.  The  stork  would  teach  us 
to  love  our  "  tuguria"  and  the  tailor  bird  might  countenance  that 
much  bespattered  race,  without  which  we  should  all  look  like  a  dothier^s 
sign.  People  know  well  enough  how  to  appropriate  other  people's  pro- 
perty, whether  in  office  or  out,  and  therefore  we  need  not  multiply 
magpies  and  jackdaws,  barring,  that  like  other  thieves,  they  are  abun- 
dant enough  already.  But  we  might  substitute,  for  frogs  in  St.  James's 
Park,  the  duck-billed  beaver ;  which  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
wonderment  to  the  natives  on  Sundays,  tind  of  duck,  when  roasted  with 
sage  and  onions.     Besides  which,    it  is  very  possible  that  he  would 
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swallow  up  all  the  malaria,  and  prevent  his  Majesty  King  George  the 
Fourth  from  dying  of  the  ague,  which  his  Majesty  seems  very  desirous 
of  doing,  considering  tliat  he  is  going  to  build  another  receptacle  of 
poison  behind  his  new  palace,  that  if  the  fever  misses  him  in  the  Gaont 
it  may  hit  him  in  the  rear. 

Thus  much  of  birds,  and  the  muse  must  proceed  to  treat  of  beasts. 
Let  us  begin  soberly,  as  our  horse  is  given  to*  running  away.  But  we 
forget ;  for  what  reason  is  it  that,  there  being  a  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  genus  Anas,  we  cultivate  but  two,  the  goose  and  the  duck  ? 
The  teal  is  a  much  prettier  bird  to  look  at  than  either,  and  it  is  much 
better  when  roasted.  The  Hollanders  cultivate  it  in  their  yards,  and 
we  do  not.  For  what  reason  should  we  not  cultiviate  the  wigeon,  and 
the  sheldrake,  and  the  bran  goose,  and  the  mandarin  duck,  and  the 
eider  duck?  by  which  we  might  stuff  our  pillows  as  well  as  our 
stomachs,  and  the  anas  coscoraba,  melaiidtos,  tadoma,  montana,  nilo- 
tioa,  moschata,  albicans,  clypeata,  capensis,  penelqpe,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

On  this  we  have  a  serious  remonstrance  to  m^e,  for  we  must  now 
pass  from  amusement  to  utility.  In  the  space  of  four  thousand  years, 
which  is  about  the  time  which  has  passed  since  the  deluge,  when  all 
the  beasts  and  birds  were  let  loose,  we,  the  world  altogether,  have  tamed 
about  half  a  dozen  birds,  when  it  might  have  tamed  the  whole  adc. 
We  ourselves  have  the  goose  and  the  duck,  which  the  Londoners,  like 
fools,  eat  when  they  are  jelly  and  gristle,  and  which  the  wiser  Cornish 
roast  when  they  are  solid,  substantial,  ever-during  food.  We  have  the 
turkey,  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  Norfolk  mail  coach  at  Christmas  ; 
the  pintado,  which  makes  an  abominable  noise,  but  which  is  better  than 
a  pheasant ;  the  common  fowl,  which  the  French  turn  into  poularde  and 
capon ;  the  swan,  which  was  fit  only  to  be  eaten  by  the  barbarians  of 
feudal  England ;  andHhe  peacock,  which  was  the  food  and  pride  of 
kings  and  chivalry,  but  which  we  cannot  buy  at  Mri  Fisher's  above 
once  or  twice  in  a  year,  if  we  would  give  a  guinea  for  it. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  our  domesticated  birds,  and  not  one  of  them 
have  we  acquired  by  our  own  exertions.  We  might  have  had  the  whole 
British  Museum  walking  about  our  yards  by  this  time,  or  swimming  in  our 
ponds,  ready  for  roasting,  and  that  would  have  been  no  great  number 
either.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  deluge.  We  have  pheasants  indeed 
from  Colchos ;  but  then  we  must  shoot  them,  at  the  expense  of  a  licence, 
or  at  the  risk  of  being  prosecuted  for  poaching,  or  caught  by  the  leg  in  a 
"Steel  trap,  and  breaking  our  tibia  and  fibula,  one  or  both.  And  quails, 
if  we  choose  to  buy  them  out  of  a  cage ;  and  partridges,  when  we  can 
get  leave  to  shoot  on  some  great  man's  manor ;  and  moor-fowl,  if  we 
choose  to  hire  a  farm  from  some  Highland  chief,  at  five  hundred  pounds, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  away  two  hundred  and  forty  moor-fowl  to  our 
friends,  who  grumble  at  paying  the  carriage,  and  eating  the  other  ten 
brace. 


If  wd  danot  chooas  tio  doftiiRetiflafte'  ostmbot^  vi^  diould  we  tyo^9^ 
least  domortiicate  our  own  ^uazLi^  and  ^ledsaa^fes^  and  partridg|38>  benjail^ 
owls^  ravens^  and  magpies.  The  ostriches  would  nut  admkaUjr  in*  9 
li^t  cameie,  or  the^  #aold  cwcxj  tiifii  idle  heir  d£  a  dukedoxri»  whD  is 
too  wise  to  xDake  themeB  wai.  nonistise  versM^  tetter  than  a  Sbeibwd 
ponej.  A  hungry  maa  ¥rould  Aot  re^uisei  twor  of  their  eggs  Iob  bmdkf 
fast.  The  undertakexa'  featherar  need  not  be  worn  80:  ¥«!^  haiMW 
Madame  Carbery  the  pbimessier^.  wooM  diminiiifa.  ho*  mtw ;  g»d  Ike 
Duke  of  York  might  raise  another  regiment  of  H^^land  sttTSgiefl^  QS  flf 
Irish  mimufacturers  and  vagabond^,  and  caU  it  the  thivd  bAtldi(M  of 
the  giarious  Forty  Second. 

We  desire  to  see  all  tie  animals  that  wing  the  air  dbmcaticated*  t»)^ 
a  hat^.  which  has  no  fLeah  on  its  bones.  We  desire  to  incredse  the  vaidelgr 
of  our  food ;  we  desire  to  ineseaae  our  amusement^  and  our  know]edga 
of  the  character  of  animak^  we  desire  to  eat  some  and  admire  otbess  | 
to  prove  to  the  birds  that  we  are  deveier  than  ^ey^  igaasnm^  ai^wt 
have  reason : — ^heaven  bless  die  markr-'^Kt^  above  alU  we  deaia^  ia»r> 
provement— reform-*-because  we  are  a  £scoiitented  We* 

But  we  quit  the  Yohiit  race  at  last,  and  arrive  at  quadrupeds* 

In  that  long  space  of  time  which  we  have  already  tiamedy  we.hA^ 
brought  under  our  dominion^  in  this  country^  the  horse^  the  aas>  tht)  (fCj 
the  Mbw  de^^  £he  ^eep,  the  goat^  die  dog;  and  the<  oat  Five  felir- 
legged  animals  out  of  a  thousand.  We  use  the  term-  we  Ui^nsl^y :  W€ 
have  not  domesticated  one  animal  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  unless  it  be  the  codcroach  and  bugs;  tike  nut  we  haveieoeived  a# 
die  legacy  of  antecedent  nations. 

Other  lands  have  done  somewhat  mooe ;  abee  dwy  have  saade  ooiQH 
psodons  of  tiie  ^phant^  and  the  camels  and  the  dnxnedsory.  Tb^ve>  in 
a  wide  field  before  os^  if  we  would  but  cultivate  it  We  have  pointed 
out  one  kixxl  &£  utility  already  ;  there  aie  miuiy  other  purposes  to>  he 
served.  There  are  ^adrupeds  to  admise^  quadrupeds  to  eat,  and  q|ua* 
drui)eds  to  labour  for  us»  There  &tfB  quadnipeda  also  ta  bear  h<nm 
and  wool,  to  make  handles  for  our  knives  and  coats  for  our  baek&  W9 
talk  now  of  culdvating  the  silk  woiOBa,  soA  we  fcrget  that  we  rntghl 
cultivate  shawls. 

We  have  noticed  t^ie  reindeer  alrady»  It  has  been  attempted*  sind  it 
has  failed,  from  ignorance  and  inattention.  We  introdtxaed  the  Wa^ti 
deer,  and  his  Majesty's  keepers  suffered  them  aU  to  die.  Our  own  roe 
and  red  dea:  run  wild,  and  are  starved ;  we  might  keep  them  in  our 
parks,  as  we  do  our  fallow  deer.  We  might  cultivate  the  endicss  tribe 
cf  antelopes,  ride  upon  srebras,  and  put  dks  into  harness.  We  mig^ 
grow  rhinoceroses  to  make  jackets  for  the  Tenth  dragoons ;  and  diomer 
daries  for  M.  Rothschild  to  send  expresses  to  Dover  and  cheat  tlie  fand** 
hold^s.  We  might  ride  upon  camedeppards,  whieh  would  shortly 
pvaduce  a  new  patent  saddle.    We  might  turn  Hens  loose  into 
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tershire^  to  teach  our  dandies  cotirage.  Much  better^  we  might  educate 
wild  boars>  that  we  might  have  a  boar's  head  with  an  orange  in  its 
mouth  at  Christmas. 

If  we  could  catch  a  mastodon  or.  a  megatherium  in  Wabash^.it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Birkbeck  might  make  a  better  fortune  by  it  at  a 
shilling  a  head;  than  by  living  in  a  log-house  and  cooking  his  own 
dinner  (poor  man  !  it  is  said  he  is  drowned  in  a  ditch) ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  his '  progeny  would  be  made*  assistant  professors  of  geology  to 
Mr.  'Buckland  and  Mr.  Sedgwick. 

'  Heaven  and  earth  only  know  what  revolutions  our  empire  mi^it  not 
undergo  by  feeding  on  kangaroo  mutton  chops  and  tame  guanas.  The  por> 
pulation  of  man  himself^  as  well  as  of  beast,  might  hereafter  puzzle  Mr. 
Makhus,  and  demand  a  new  edition.  At  the  assemblies  we  mi^t  hear> 
"Your  ladyship's  elephant  stops  the  way." — "Mrs.  Coutts's  baboonn 
are  next**  The  Derby  might  be  run  for  by  unicorns ;  the  Herald's 
office  might  invent  new  beasts,  having  pretty  well  worn  out  the  old. 
Mr.  Edmund  Lodge  would  be  obliged  to  study  Linnseus  instead  of 
GwylHm ;  Dr.  Kitchiner  would  be  compelled  to  write  a  new  cookery 
book,  we  should  have  tigers  (t-lo'daube,  and  rattlesnakes  an  bechamel. 
Even  the  British  Museum  might  learn  the  names  of  the  mammalia^  and 
fill  its  empty  cases. 

It  remains  to  be  asked  how  all  this  is  to  be  effected.  Not  by  sitting 
stiU,  and  voting  that  it  is  impossible.  Government  might  create  a  mena- 
gerie, as  France  has  done.  If  that  did  not  go  further  than  it  has  in 
France,  there  would  not  be  much  gained.  Grovemment  has  a  menagerie 
of  its  own  to  manage,  and  is  fully  employed  at  least,  if  not  better. 
The  government  tigers  would  be  starved,  and  they  would  eat  up  the 
monkeys.  The  feedw's  place  would  become  a  sinecure,  and  he  would 
keep  a  curate.  Mr.  Hume  would  move  for  a  return.  The  Methodists 
would  vote  it  an  interference  with  Providence.  The  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  would  prosecute  the  blue  nosed  baboons,  and  the 
dandy  members  would  be  jealous  of  the  apes.  The  lawyers  would  be 
equally  jealous  of  the  vtdtures.  The  Chancellor  might  suppose  the  lion 
a  libel  cm  his  wig.  The  Highland  drovers  would  petition,  and  so  would 
Mr.  PoHto,  for  loss  of  trade.  The  contractors  would  furnish  bad  beef; 
no,  it  is  not  a  government  matter.  Establish  a  joint  stock  company,  or 
a  Royal  Society  of  Beasts,  and  offer  premiums. 

It  would  be  a  matter  for  idle  country  gentlemen  and  fox  hunters,  if 
that  race  was  good  for  any  thing.  But  it  will  not  be  done,  because  it  is 
Improvement;  we,  however,  have  done  our  duty;  and,  secure  in  the 
approbation  of  a  good  conscience,  we  retire.  Other  generations  will 
see  it ;  and  perhaps,  when  we  are  dust  and  asiies,  our  bones  will  be  dug 
up  and  invested  with  the  Royal  Guelphic  order. 

We  have  but  one  other  improvement  to  propose,  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations,  and  we  must  recur  to  our  original  subject  of  fishes. 
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Arion  is  otir  anthonty ;  and  every  body  knows  that  lie  xode  to  shore 
upon  a  dolphin.  .It  must  have  been '  a  large  dolphin  indeed ;  but  it 
might  have  been  a  seal. 

It  is  not  neceissary  to  equitate  on  dolphins^  particularly  as  Mr.  Whippy 
might  be  troubled  to  contrive  a  saddle  for  one.  We  propose  to  drive 
them  in  a  curricle.  And  here  we  claim  the  merit  of  a  sublime  discovery. 
As  we  teach  leopards  to  hunt  tigers^  we  might  harness  a  pair  of  whales 
to  a  Greenland  ship^  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  their  fraternity 
with  Congreve  rockets.  We  might  sail  our  packets  to  Bombay  with'a 
team  of  sharks^  instead  of  a  couple  of  steam  engines ;  and  thus  oranges 
would  arrive  from  Smyrna  before  they  were  rotten,  and  the  Custom- 
house would  establish  a  new  average. 

All  this  is  impossible,  of  course.  It  was  once  thought  impossible  to 
fly  up  in  a  baUoon,  to  fly  down  in  a  parachute,  to  spend  a  thousand 
millions  without  having  two,  to  carry  light  twenty  miles  underground, 
to  beat  Buonaparte,  or  replace  Louis  le  Desire,  to  bubble  the  people  a 
second  time  by  a  South  Sea  scheme,  to  bring  Mrs.  Coutts  into  the 
drawing-room,  to  prove  Mr.  Pitt  a  bad  politician,  to  make  a  horse  drink 
tea,  or  a  turkey  dance  a  minuet, — ^and  much  more. 

Times  change,  and  «  nos  mutamur."  If  we  live  long  enough,  we 
will  drive  a  pair  of  porpoises  in  as  good  a  coach  as  Lord  Harborough's, 
except  that  it  will  not  require  wheels.  Mr.  Seppings  shall  be  the  con- 
structor;  and  one  of  the  idle  lieutenants  of  the  navy  may  be  the  coach- 
man if  he  likes.  ^ 

Why  not?  because  fishes  live  in  the  water  and  we  live  in  .the  air. 
That  is  a  very  valid  reason,  but  it  is  not  a  good  one.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  docility  of  fishes,  because  we  have  never  tried  to  know.  But 
we  do  know  that  they  are  docile  as  far  as  they  have  been  tried.  They 
will  lick  our  hands,  and  feed  out  of  them ;  they  will  come  at  a  calL 
Gold  fish  have  drawn  a  light  boat ;  whales  might  draw  a  man-of-war. 
We  do  not  see  the  vast  difficulty ;  not  in  keeping  whales  in  a  pond,  but 
in  taming  porpoises  and  sharks  at  least.  The  man  who  first  proposed  to 
ride  on  the  neck  of  an  elephant,  to  make  him  fight  in  the  ranks,  and 
make  a  fool  of  himself  for  the  cocknies  at  Exeter  Change,  would  have 
been  once  thought  as  mad  as  the  gentleman  who  now  proposes  to  drive 
four  porpoises  in  hand. 

Let  them  be  confined  in  a  pond :  let  their  young  be  produced  there,  if 
they  can,  or  let  them  be  introduced  young.  Let  them  be  starved,  and 
then  fed  with  caresses,  as  other  animals  are,  not  flogged  into  their  tasks 
like  the  boys  at  Eton ;  let  them  feel  the  bit  gently,  be  put  through  the 
manege  every  day,  taught  to  dance  between  the  pillars,  and  if  they 
cannot  be  rubbed  down  with  a  whisp  of  straw,  let  them  be  coaxed  and 
patted.  We  have  examined  their  craniological  system,  and  find  that 
they  have  the  organ  of  traction.  A  fish  is  not  a  stupid,  senseless, 
eating  brute,  like  a  New  Hollander.  He  has  difficult  duties  to  per- 
form  in   the   world,     and  he  is  provided  with  brains   accardin^y. 

12 
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When  he  is  perfl^ct  in  his  exerGiaefl^  put  him  into  Itoness:  if  hie  is  i]4- 
olined  to  run  Bway,  or  dive^  it  is  onl^r  to  have  Mr.  What^'3re-callum's 
patent  traces^  and  let  him  slip  his  collar  if  he  likes^  till  he  is  used  ^  to  it. 
What  a  regale  would  this  be  for  Brighton  aiid  Margate !  and  was  there 
ever  a  race-course,  ever  a  downs,  like  the  Downs.  The  ocean  waiits  no 
Macadamization.  It  is  the  highway  of  nations^  and  has  neither  tn»U 
nor  turnpikes. 

Our  plan  will  succeed:  it  cannot  fail.  Mr.  Bramah  or  Soniehod3r 
else  will  have  a  patent  for  it  before  next  Monday.  We  shall  soon  rivid 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite ;  and  Albano's  pictures  will  no  longer  be  d 
problem.  We  shall  make  naval  war  in  chariots,  instead  of  frigaites. 
There  will  be  French  sharks  and  English  sharks,  as  if  there  Were  not 
enough  of  both  already ;  we  shall  discover  uniforms  for  them,  which 
will  give  tesh  occupation  to  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  the 
gilded  trumpeters  will  clothe  themselves  in  tea-green,  and  turn  into 
tritons ;  and  instead  of  laying  in  pickled  be^  and  Irish  horse  for  our 
crews,  they  will  forage  for  themselves  on  livxhg  turbot  and  cod.        C. 


THE    COMPLETE    SERVANT.* 
Bi  SAMUEL  AND  SARAH  ADAMS. 

A  COMPLETE  servant !  There  is  no  such  creature  in  Natuile.  We 
know  a  lady  who  has  made  it  her  life-long  study  to  procure  one ;  and 
though  she  changes  twelve  times  in  the  year,  she  has  never  been  success- 
ful. Was  it  a  tender  nurse  desirably  fond  of  the  duldren — she  was  too 
partial  to  her  bottle.  If  a  delicate  and  ingenious  cook — she  was 
shrewish  and  intolerably  extravagant.  The  most  accomplished  of  her 
experimental  housemaids  was  frail  to  a  fault.  There  wa8.alwa3rs  some 
grievous  bar  to  perfection.  Honesty  came  encumbered  with  stupidity, 
cleverness  was  alloyed  with  insolence,  wiUingness  was  slatternly,  cheer- 
fulness and  good  temper  broke  two  thirds  of  the  china.  "  Maids,"  says 
the  book  before  us,  "  should  be  kept  a  day  or  perhaps  two  ;'*  and  really 
some  of  our  aunt's  maids  were  not  retainable  any  longer ! 

It  did  not  fall  to  her  lot  to  have  a  month's  trial  of  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Adams,  but  they  doubtless  would  have  had  some  fault  to  be  parted  with. 
Indeed,  they  write  themselves  down  Fifty  Years  Servants,  but  '*  in 
different  families,"  and  were  practically  acquainted,  of  course,  with  a 
month's  warning !  Mr.  Brougham  declares,  however,  that  servants  are 
never  discharged,  but  only  shift  "  to  better  themselves,"  and,  in  justice 
to  the  Adamses,  they  show  some  signs  of  promotion.  He  rising  from 
groom  to  footman,  valet,  butler,  and  house  steward ;  she  climbing  from 


•  The  Complete  Servant,  by  Saniuel  and  Sarah  Adams.    Fifty  years  rtrvants  in 
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the  kitchen  to  the  houBekecpor'B  room^  and  competent  tp  &p&ak  of  the 
intennediate  duties  of  maid  ci  all  work—house— ]|tundry  maid — ^under 
cook — and  lady's  maid*  To .  make  a  complete  ^^  Complete  Servant,"  a 
'^  lady  of  high  rank  "  adds  a  little  chapter  on  the  duties  of  the  Governess. 

It  will  comfort  owners  of  spare  incomes  to  learn  how  dieaply  they 
may  retain  one  orix^re  of  these  necessary  nuisances*  According  to  Mr. 
Adams -8  scale :  for  3001,  per  annum^  a  gentleman  and  lady  with  three 
children  may  keep  two  maid  servants ;  for  400/.  three  maid  servants, 
allowing  a  cool  100/^  fqr  the  supplementary  domestic,  which  is  certainly 
very  handsome,  ^^t  for  4000/.  to  5000/.  a  gentleman  may  h^  a  com- 
plete mast^  of  all  the  two  dozen  varieties;  viz.  housekeeper,  cook, 
lad/s  maid,  house,  laundry,  still  room,  nursery  and  kitdien  maids, 
scullion,  hutler,  valet,  house  steward,  coachman,  groom,  footman,  gar- 
dener, &C.  included  in  the  Complete  Servant. 

Mrs.  Adams  begins  her  work,  contrary  to  her  eicperience  in  life,  with 

the  duties  of  the  Housekeeper,  but  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  excellent 

Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble,  in  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Grwillim,  the  housekeeper 

at  Brambleton  Hall.     There  is  nothing  in  the  Complete  Servant's 

advices  at  all  comparable  with  the  spinster's  exquisite  direction  of 

^'  turning  the  sour  small  beer  into  vinegar  for  the  maids."  The  following 

is  one  of  the  scarce  practical  rules  of  Mrs.  Adams  for  the  housekeeper's 

table. 

1^  would  argue  pnulence.and  economy  in  her  (the  housekeeper),  to  see  that  the  pieces 
of  bread  bzou^t  down  stairs  be  eaten,  at  this  table-.-it  would  be  extravagance  to  suffer 
new  bread  to  be  eaten  below  stairs. 

Compare  this  with  Mrs.  Bramble's. 

I  hope,  Gwillim,  you*n  take  care  there's  no  waste,  and  have  an  eye  to  the  maids,  and 
keep  them  to  thar  ginning.  I  think  they  may  go  very  well  without  beer  in  the  hot 
weather  ;  it  serves  only  to  inflame  (he  blood  and  set  them  agog  after  the  men.  Water 
wili  make  them  fair,  and  keep  them  cool  and  tamperit. 

And  again: 

I  don*t  ^ee  why  the  sarvants  shouldn't  drink  fair  water  and  eat  hote  cakes  and  bailey 
cale  as  they  do  in  Scotland,  without  troubling  the  botcher  above  once  a  quarter. 

I  desire  you'U  clap  a  pad4uck  on  the  wind-seller,  and  let  none  of  the  men  have 
excess  to  the  strong  beer. 

The  Welch  woman  shows  rather  niggardly  in  her  household  economy ; 

but  then  how  admirably  direct  and  circumstantial  are  her  instructions? 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Adams  gives  only  general  directions.    For  example :  she 

tells  the  Housemaid  to  sweep  the  rooms  and  to  make  the  beds  (Mrs. 

Bramble  says  ^'  let  the  beds  be  well  tousled") ;  but  she  gives  her  no  hint, 

like  Winifred  Jenkins,  to  ''  ketch  the  charewoman  going  out  with  her 

load  in  the  morning,  and  bring  her  up  to  mistress  with  her  hole  cargoe." 

She  gives  np  warnings  of  the  ^^  ginketting,  and  w^pldng,  and  thieving, 

and  tricking,  and  tricing  "  of  the  ^'  devils  in  garnet,"  that  "  lite  the 

candle  at  both  ends."    Was  it  possible  to  live  ^ty  years  in  different 

families,  and  see  nothing  graver  in  the  extravagance  of  High  Life  below 

Stairsi,  than  the  cutting  of  a  new  half-quartem  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  a 
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complete  housekeeper  is  best  formed^  by  a  mature  service ;  but  for  the 
Un-initiated^  Mrs.  Adams  should  have  collected  something  more  than  trite 
general  directions  and  old  family  receipts.  I^he  makes  a  distribution 
of  domestic  work  amongst  the  different  place-men  and  place-women> 
and  so  far  her  book  may  be  useful  as  a  referee^  in  their  endless  squabbles 
about  their  proper  duties.  "  The  footman  carries  in  coals,  but  the 
butler  manages  the  candles."  Notwithstanding,  one  of  the  females,  the 
Lady's  Maid,  might  still  reasonably  demur  at  her  allotment.  "Her 
business,"  says  Mrs.  Adams,  "  is  very  simple,  and  but  little  varied/*  viz. 
to  dress,  redress,  and  undress  her  lady  ;  not  as  one  would  help  to  clothe 
a  child — but  with  a  reference  to  her  lady's  "  complexion,  habits,  age, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  her  person."  To  consider,  of  course,  if 
*^  yallow  fits  her  fizzogmony,"  and  send  her  forth  to  "  havoc  among  the 
mail  sex  in  a  killing  collar."  The  Complete  Waiting  Maid  herself,  we 
fear,  has  erred  sometimes  in  this  important  particular.  She  says,  fair 
females  ought  to  wear  the  purest  white,  rose  colour  (which  turns  them 
to  chalk  !)  azure,  and  light  yellow  I  Dark  females,  on  the  contrary,  are 
forbidden  their  becoming  rose  colour,  and  what  is  worse,  clean  linen. 
Their  skins,  it  seems,  are  apt  to  look  "  black,  dull,  and  tanned,"  they 
ought,  therefore,  to  avoid  wearing  linen  or  laces  of  too  brilliant  a  white," 
(page  243).  The  lady's  maid  is  expected,  moreover,  to  consult  the  **  art 
of  beauty "  in  her  lady*s  behalf;  to  compose  cosmetic  juices,  freckle- 
washes,  pomade  to  obliterate  wrinkles,  and  to  understand  practically  the 
use  of  paints.  But  these  labours,  as  some  persons  amuse  themselves 
with  chemistry,  may  be  considered  as  her  recreations. 

Her  first  business,  in  the  morning,  will  be  to  see  that  the  housemaid  has  made  the  fire, 
and  properly  prepared  her  lady's  dressing-room :  she  then  calls  her  mistress,  informs  her 
of  the  hour,  and  having  laid  out  all  her  clothes,  and  carried  her  hot  water  to  wash,  she 
retbes  to  her  breakfast  with  the  housekeeper  and  other  principal-  servants.  When  her 
lady's  bell  rings,  she  attends  her  in  her  dressing  room,  combs  her  hair  for  the  morning, 
and  waits  on  her  till  dressed ;  after  which,  she  folds  and  puts  away  her  night  clothes, 
cleans  her  combs  and  brushes,  and  adjusts  her  toilet-table :  she  then  retires  to  her  work 
room,  to  be  ready  if  wanted,  and  employs  herself  in  making  and  altering  dresses,  milli- 
nery, &c  About  one  o'clock,  the  family  generally  take  their  lunch  and  the  servants 
their  dinner.  Af):er  this  she  is  again  summoned  to  attend  her  lady's  toilet  whilst  dressing 
to  go  abroad.  When  gone,  she  again  adjusts  her  clothes,  and  every  thing  in  the  room, 
and  lays  out  and  prepares  the  several  articles  that  may  be  required  for  her  dinner  or 
evening  dress,  and  afterwards  employs  herself  at  needle  work  in  her  own  room,  or  in  her 
other  avocations,  tiU  her  mistress  returns  to  dress  for  dinner,  perhaps  about  five,  when 
she  attends  her  for  that  purpose ;  and  having  done  this,  it  may  happen  that  no  further 
attendance  on  her  mistress*  person  will  be  required  till  she  retires  to  bed. 

She  is  then  allowed  to  employ  her  simple  and  unvaried  leisure,  like 
Lady  KilmacuUock's  woman,  to  "  wash  gazes  and  refresh  rusty  silks^ 
to  scowr  and  smoak  the  yellow  trolopea  with  sulfur,  and  make  the 
/  pumpydoor  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  with  turtle  water : "  or  as  the  Complete 
Servant  says,  "  in  getting  up  the  fine  linen,  gauzes,  muslins,  laces,  &c 
washing  silk  stockings,  and  taking  the  spots  and  stains  out  of  silks,  &c. 
&c."    (Verily  the  ex-lady's  maid  is  a  very  tire  woman  to  her  sue- 
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cessor !)  and  a  note  informs  hier  that  ^^  in  the  absence  of  the  hous^Eeeper 
(Mrs.  Adams  to  be  ever  absent  from  her  duties!)  she  will  be  required 
to  miske  tea  and  coffee  for  the  drawing-room  company."  The  rest  of. 
her  leisure  (if  she  has  any)  she  must  devote  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lindl<^  Murray^  Sheridan's  Pronouncing  Dictionary^  and  Enfield's 
Speaker. 

If  her  lady  be  elderly,  infirm,  or  unwell,  she  will  Bomecimes  be  required  to  bring  her 
ipork,  ^od  sit  with  her,  to  administer  her  medidnes,  ahd  sometimes  to  read  to  her. 
To  qualify  hersdf  for  this  latter  purpose,  and  to  acquit  herself  with  propriety,  she  wiU 
at  her  leisure  practise  reading  aloud  from  the  best  authors;  as  it  is  important  to 
acquire  a  proper  style  and  manner  of  reading,  in  all  the  varieties  of  poetry  or  prose,  ode 
or  epistle,  comedy  or  sermon ;  avoiding  alike  the  dull  monotony  of  the  schodl  girl,  and 
the  formal  a^ctation  of  the  pedant ;  but  following  nature  as  her  guide,  in,  all  that 
appertains  to  emphasis,  modulation,  and  delivery. 

The. poor  "  slavey  I "  but  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  fag-end  of 

her  fatiguing  leisure. 

If  acquainted  with  the  superior  branches  of  needle  work,  she  might  aflford  her  lady 
much  gratification  in  presenting  her  occasionally  with  such  trifles,  as  will  be  acceptable 
and  suitable  ornaments  to  her  person. 

It  must  have  been  some  such  leisure  as  this>  that  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  said  was  sufficient  to  kiU  a  General.  We  only  wonder  how 
Mrs.  Adams  herself  survived  it^  to  become  a  housekeeper.  Her  task 
work  is  luireasonably  extravagant ;  or  was  she  helped  out  in  these  mon- 
strous expectancies^  and  inordinate  services,  by  her  patroness,  the  Lady 
of  Quality  ?  If  but  the  usual  burthen  of  the  kdy's  maid,  certainly  some 
of  her  duties  ought  to  be  repealed,  or  her  poor  wages  (from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  guineas  per  annum,  with  tea  and  washing)  infinitely 
raised! 

Why,  the  Hall  Porter  has  something  handsomer — the  placid,  close, 
gentleman,  who  merely  answers  the  door,  and  keeps  his  mast^'s  decease 
A  profound  mystery. 

It  is  reported  of  the  porter  of  a  Minister  of  State  who  died  in  the  morning,  that  on 
being  asked  in  the  afternoon  if  the  fact  were  true,  he  replied,  that  really  he  could  not 
tell,  but  if  the  party  would  give  him  his  card  he  would  make  inquiry  and  let  him  know. 
This  was  a  well-trained  porter,  and  such  should  be  the  system  of  all  porters.  Wages 
from  24/.  to  dOL  per  annum. 

The  Cook's  business,  and  duty,  has  been  anticipated  by  the  worthy 
Doctor  Kitchiner,  even  to  the  identical  sentence,  that  « frying  is  in 
fact  boiling  in  fat."  But  there  is  a  novel  recommendation  to  the 
Nurse,  along  with  fire-guards  and  nailed  sashes,  to  have  '*  rivers 
fenced  in."  To  this  servant  as  before,  Mrs.  Adams  falls  short  in  her 
mstructions.  She  states  that  the  lower  stratum  of  air  is  the  most  im- 
pure, and  therefore  a  child  should  be  laid  in  a  high  bed;  but  she  does 
not  add  "  fence  it  in,"  that  it  may  not  hredk  its  neck  by  a  fall  upon  the 
floor.  And  again,  "  Infants  cannot  sleep  too  long;"  which  may  mislead 
some  servants  to  put  them  to  bed  with  a  shovel.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
too  minute  and  particular  in  directions  to  the  inexperienced  and  the 
ignorant.     The  Governess  (by  a  Lady  of  Quality)  must  have  a  thorough 
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isliaai^  yrrHh  good  Eng&(hy-*Mi  aoquaintance  with  French^  and  loine 
lSii(ndBd^e<if  Kalian-^-ia^  the  language  cf  tnusici  The  rudiments  of 
mufdc^  the  first  -figures  of  dancing,  and  foithmetic^  and  needlework, 
plttn  mid  omamentaL  '^  There  can  be  no  reason,'^  why  she  ^ould  not 
use  ^emertUay  geography  hooks  by  Gddamith,  and  the  Eamiliar  keys 
to  the  popular  sciences  by  Blair  and  Barrow ;  in  Elegant  Literaluze^ 
Pratt^  and  Aikin's  Selections  of  Poetry^  and  Blaii^s  Belles  Lettres, 
Shav^^.s  "Nature  Displayed,  and  ''  to  expand  their  inteHigence,"  a 
pur  of  globes,  a  microscope  and  a  telescope.  Cards,  chess^  dumb-bells, 
and  the  skipping-rope,  with  Mrs.  Chapone  and  Hannah  More^  for 
teoreation.  In  Mr.  Adams's  portion  of  the  book,  the  GilOom  has 
a  hard,  simply  unvaried  place  (Hke  the  Waiting-woman,  having  oi^^y 
to  attend  to  a  horse,  instead  of  a  lady),  which  confirms  us  moie 
dian  ever,  that  there  is  no  such  complete  groom  in  existence.  The 
Head-coachman  if  '*  genuine"  has  his  *'  characteristic  costumov-^rHis 
flaxen  curls  or  wig,  his  low  cocked-hat,  his  plush  breecheii»  and  his 
benjamin  surtout,  his  dlothes  being  also  well  brushed,  and  the  lace  and 
buttons  in  a  state  of  hi^h  polish.**  Mr.  Adams  is  in  truth  a  trifle  more 
drciimstantial  than  his  hdp-mate  (if  indeed  both  the  Adamses  «re  not 
Che  "fiction  of  some  Mr.  Jenkins) ;  but  th^  both  deal  too  Iktie  in  par- 
ticiQar  applications^  and  too  much  in  marketing  tables,  and  honsehdld 
prescriptions.'*  They  bo^  teach  the  whdlesaie  trade  of  -duty,  but  not 
the  retsul.  Their  book  to  the  class  it  addresses,  can  be  littie  better  than 
a  receipt  book  ;  there  sdll  remains  to  arise  (if  ever  there  can  arise)  the 
veteran  pair  of  complete  servants,  who  with  the  shrewdness  -of  Dean 
Swift,  and  l^e  pointedness  of  Mrs.  TaMtha  Bramble,  idiall  expose  the 
politics  and  develope  th^  duties  and  arrangements  of  the  domestic 
household. 


LETTERS  FROM  PAttlSL 


Pom,  4uguii  18,  1825. 
My  nBa»  FMiBMOj^-^OBe  would  tlunk  Paris  and  London  were  five 
imndreddeagues  ap^ii.  It  is  infinitely  amusing  to  see  the  Edinburgh 
:Bdvi8w,  which  afiects  to  sit  ^^  jiidgment  on  France  and  Frendmien, 
•gnvdgrjdiscuss  the  Memms  of  F<mch64isvthe  work  of  tli^t  distinguished 
SMttnibeL  The  degvee  of  ignorance  'which  this  blunder  s^ipposes  is 
muLiAi  .greater  ^lan  «ii(ppea]9B  «t  first  <aiight.    At  ei^  or  ten  difeiynt 


■T»w«.«*w.r< 


*  lAniDiyi^^kMS^  there  is  a  yeiy  origimd  leoeipt,  assigned  to  this  LadyVmaid, 
4UU(n4x»  to-^Qt  j^d  of  the  tooth-acbe  by  scalding  your  eais.  *^  A  blister  placed  behind 
the  ear,  or  burning  ^e  lap.  of  jljie  ear  with  a  dodi  dipped  in  bcnHn|;  Water,  wOl  often  re- 
move  ihe  pain  enthdyi^    Itislike  ^faDSBg^poaaswQrdj'lomifelhe'Btomadiache. 
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dateGf^^  tbe  neymp«jp&n  have  be^ OUad  witb  ibe  mit  i^stit^ted  li^  th^ 
Foaeli6  fonil^  agaifitiit  the  books^Ucri.  h&  Eouge^  piibliBber  of  thB^e . 
Meiaaars^  and  with  subseqii^iit  proc^edixigs.     The  oourt  jbaving  decide^ 
that  the  M^ooirs  of  Fou0b6  wpre  6uppefiititxouf(>  0(Xi4iemned.  the  book- 
seller  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  francs  on  eveiy  copy  of  the  w(»rk  be  had  iold* 
The  justice  of  this  sentence  excited  great  surpri^^  and  proved  bpw 
odious  M.  Pe3rronnet9  the  present  minister  of  justic^i  0  to  our  couitK 
The  bodkseller  appealed^  and  Im  sentence  was  confirmed*    In  a  wedc  a^ 
action,  brought  by  Le  Eouge  £^ain«t  M-  Alphon^  de  Beaudi^mp^  vn 
Ultra  writer,  and  his  acoc^npliee  in  the  fabiieation  of  these  ni^mQi9», 
will  be  decided.     The  illustrious  iriUain  $p  whpm  they  a^  imputed^*- 
one  of  the  vilest  of  the  creatures  whom  ihe  revolution  exhibited  jto 
£nrope,  had  too  much  sense  to  writp  like  M.  de  Beauchamp — a  wietdied 
hack  who  Is  not  even  capabLe  of  writing  in  oar  ne wipers.     The 
review.er  must  have  a  very  impeclect  knowledge  of  French,  and  veiy 
little  of  that  moral  tact  which  does  not  forsake  a  man  of  sense  when  h^ 
reads  a  book  in  a  foreign  language^  to  faU  into  such  a  mistake  as  this ;  it 
is  really  degrading  to  a  literary  joumaL     Nothing  can  be  so  ludicrous 
as  to  hear  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  talk  of  Fouche  s  naiiDe^i*     Somebody 
certainly  shows  abundance  of  naiveiS  in  this  buoness,  bjuit  it  is  not  the 
Duke  of  Otranta    This  unhappy  article  is  full  of  blunders^  none  of 
them,  I  must  acknowledge,  m  amusing  as  the  naivete  of  Fouche.    The 
real  Memoirs  of  Fouche  were  seized  by  the  Austrian  government  wh^ 
their  infamous  author  died  at  P^gue  (I  ihink  that  was  the  place)» 
They  may,  perhs^  see  the  light  a  century  hence.     The  history  of  the 
French  revolution  is  now  weU  known.   There  remains,  perhaps,  but  one 
&ct  une2q)lained.     What  was  the  sj^ative  which  induced  the  Prus^an 
army  to  evacuate  Champagne  in  I792f  The  conceit  and  the  naivete  of 
die  Edinburgh  Review  have  affinrdied  9  Jbearty  l,an^  1^  those  philosophers 
whose  study  is  man,  and  who  endeavour  to  beoooae  acquainted  with  the 
human  mind  by  watching  its  prc^greffs  mA  its  workings  in  the  two 
natuMis  most  ady^ioed  in  dviUzatian^  France  and  England.    The  highejc 
classes  of  .French  society  retain  no  hatced  toward^  jbhe  English — ^thajb 
feeling  is  ocm&oed  to  our  peasants  and  our  sbopkeepexe^  4unong  whom  it 
is  vicient.     It  appears  tp  be  duefly  founded  en  the  recollection  of  the 
{ffison  'ddps,  in  which  the  prisoners  of  war  were  confined,  and  on  the 
fate  of  Bonaparte,  murdered  l^  mh^  at  St-  Helena    The  hjgh^ 
dasscB  in  Fiance  do  not  give  themadves  the  trouble  to  hate  apy  body-F^ 
not  even  M.  de  Villele,  who  sends  officers  to  teacjb  the  'Turks  how  te 
attack  ihe  Greeks.    M.  de  Villele  wishes  to  i^graitiate  hiiliself  with 
Rusais^  in  order  that  he  m^  keep  his  place*    We  look  ^rith  considerable 
toksoece  on  an  infaaoaons   aetion  when  oip^  we  have  satis&ctorily 
fispknnfiid  Ahe  drift  .of  it.    Om  jOlshipnablc  people  ^re  a  .Ut(t]e  piqued  at 
hariag  to  .send  to  their  Ixx^bcddevs  for  a  i«>vd  of  Wjslter  1icot^€^  or  ^ 
{]Qem.«f  Jjixi  Byx(m%  whenev^  ih&y  wiuat  literary  awusirai^i;,  anda^ 
dgjtfghttfd  at  any  thiog  .that  makes  £ngl0j)jd  xidybukms.    They  hfvve 
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bfeen  ihfinitely  diverted  by  the  anecdote  of  the  barber  whb  was  fined  for 
shaving  a  man  on  a  Sunday^  and  that  man  his  brother.  '^  Those 
English  inust  be  thoroughly  stupid  about  evB*y  thing  but  their  st^am 
engines!"  is  repeated  in  all  our  drawing  rooms.  This  position  being 
established^  they  proceed  to  pass  impartial  judgment  on  three  books  of 
Travels  in  England/  by  M.  de  StSel^  Doctor  Pichot,  and  M.  Edouard  de 
Montul6.  This  latter  appears  to  be  a  man  of  excellent  education  and 
itiusde^  and  has  made  the  tour  of  Cairo>  Constantino|de>  Palermo^ 
Moscow,  Petersburg;  Philadelphia,  and  London,  on  foot.  Such  a  walker 
may,  perhaps,  be  cdmmon  enough  among  you  energetic  hard  woiking 
EngHsh;  but  we  think  such  feats  so  horribly  tiresome,  that  M.  de 
Montul6  is  probably  the  only  man  of  his  nation  who  can  boast  of  having 
performed  them — and,  accordingly,  he  does  boast.  He  was  only  eight 
hours  in  walking  round  Moscow,  which  is  eight  leagues  in  circumference ; 
and  London,  I  think,  took  him  but  seven  hours.  This  M.  de  Montule 
is  equally  iactive  and  laborious  in  his  exertions  to  be  clever  and  witty, 
but'  his  success  is  not  always  equally  remarkable.  He  afiects  to  be  a 
philosopher,  and  he  is  proud  of  his  nobility — ^an  institution  which  he 
admires.  This  admiration  extends  to  the  enormous  endowments  which 
are  sanctified  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  English  bishops.  This  is  strange 
in  a  man  who  has  humane  and  upright  sentiments,  who  has  seen 
America,  and  what  is  more,  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  he 
enjoys.  We  are  not  very  difficult  as  to  books  of  travels.  Our  illustrious 
pedestrian  favours  us,  in  1825,  with  a  description  of  the  coronation  of 
George  IV,  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and  other  novelties.  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  is  worthy  to  treat  of  these  personages — he 
never  names  Cromwell  without  some  opprobrious  epithet.  Our  traveller 
sometimes  writes  under  the  inspiration  of  what  our  shop-boys  and  men-< 
milliners  call  the  national  honour,  on  which  occasions  he  is  tolerably 
ridiculous.     One  of  the  richest  passages  in  this  style  is  the  exclamation 

followed  by  a  long  string  of  pathetic  dots forced  from  him 

by  the  sight  of  the  armour  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  which  he  finds  at 
Woolwich.  "  The  armour  of  the  Chevalier  sans  peur  in  the  hands  of  the 
English ! "  cries  the  indignant  pedestrian !  "  Non ! "  and  after  this  non  a 
line  of  dots (P^g®  79)-  Whereupon  we  may  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  Nebon  and  twenty  other  English  men  were  as  brave  as 
Bayard — that  Hampden  and  Sidney  were  as  high  minded ;  and,  lastly, 
that  when  we  were  masters  in  Italy  we  took  away  a  hundred  fine 
pictures  from  Tolentina  It  is  true  that  this  was  done  by  treaty  (that 
of  19th  of  Feb.  1797),  and  that  Lord  Wellington  plundered  us  by  the 
simple  law  of  the  strongest.  We  find  then  that  you  virtuous  English 
who  are  so  inexorable  towards  a  poor  barber  who  shaves  on  a  Sunday, 
are  indulgent  enough  towards  men  who  plunder  foreign  nations  sword 
in  hand.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  plundered  Berlin,  but  we  did  not 
modestly  proclaim  ourselves  the  most  moral  people  in  the  universe.  As 
M.  de  Montule,  putting  aside  his  efibrts  to  be  witty,  is  not  a  pedant,  and 


as  lie  lias  liad  tlie  address  to  get  himself  puffed  by  all  the  jounial8>  our 
.  fashionable  people  take  his  book  to  their  country  houses^  and  tesA  it.   In 
reading  aloud  in  a  drawing-room^  I  turned  dowii  the  pages  at  tbe 
following  passages  (page  99*) 

j^admirai  la  stoique  assurance  de  la  pose  des  lapins,  et  la  oonvemtibiD  qu^  J'ieiM  a,vec 
moil  voisin  Anglais  me  prouva  que  I'Anglais  roturier^e  met  d^avance,  et  oonrae  nattt<*  • 
xeUement,  au  dessous  du  noble ;  qu^il  ne  Ini  dispute  point  ses  droits  et  que  son  crgueil 
a*arrange  mieux  de  paraitre  les  acccn^er. 

M.  de  Montule^  regrets  that  the  same  resignation  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  French.  The  following  passage  about  bells  greatly  shocks 
our  ladies  of  France^  who  dread  aoise  at  inns  above  every  thing.  The 
author  speaks  of  the  Castle  inn  at  Birmingham  (page  102.) 

Je  ne  sais  si  j'ai  deja  parld  du  role  que  jouent  les  sonnettes  dans  les  aubeiges 
Anglaises ;  c^est  k  qui  soDnera  le  plus  furt,  le  plus  insolemment.  Ne  vous  aVisez  pas  en 
AngleCerre  de  sonner  ou  de  frapper  doucement  k  une  porte,  d'6ter  modestement  TOCre 
chapeau  en  entrant  une  boutique,  ou  dans  un  magazin.  Car  on  vous  prendra  poor  un 
homme  du  commun,  et  Ton  vous  servira  apres  tous  les  autres.  Gomposez  iHie  la^oo 
d'etre  dans  laquelle  il  entre  qudque  chose  de  la  hauteur  theatrale  du  Marquis  NtapO" 
liiain,  et  de  Porgudl  severe  et  stupide  du  Comte  Prutsieriy  et  partout  on  vous  prodiguera. 
les  ^ids  et  le  respect. 

^*  What  a  horrid  country  to  travel  in/'  cried  the  ladies^  at.  this  pas- 
sage^ ^^  one  cannot  be  a  minute  in  a  house  without  starting."  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  English  have  such  melancholy  and  unexpressive  coun- 
tenances if  they  imitate  Prussian  counts.  I  protest  to  you^  my  dear 
friend^  that  I  do  not  add  a  word  to  the  remarks  of  my  fair  audience 
which  I  wrote  down  not  ten  minutes  after  they  were  uttered.  Except 
in  case  of  invasion^  I  look  upon  myself  as  neither  French  nor  English. 

I  am  a  man,  and  I  amuse  myself  with  observing  other  men.  The 
most  glorious  moment  of  existence  to  a  Frenchman  is  that  in  which  he 
carries  a  battery  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet — ^to  an  Englishman,  that  in 
which  he  baffles  the  tempest  in  a  shattered  vessel  In  literature  we  have 
Beaumarchais'  Memoirs,  the  Persian  Letters,  Candide ;  you  have  Richard 
III.  and  Othello.  Which  is  the  best  off?  I  really  cannot  teU ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  here  I  pass  for  a  ridiculous  Anglomane,  and 
that  my  English  friends  think  me  supremely  unjust  towards  '^  merry 
England,"  the  most  gloomy  country  in  the  world,  thanks  to  its  coal  and 
its  bishops.  At  page  129^  of  M.  de  Montul6*s  book,  you  will  find  a 
very  well  written  passage  in  which  he  points  out  in  a  striking  manner 
the  superiority  of  the  people  of  Liverpool  over  those  of  Paris.  It  is  too 
long  for  me  to  transcribe.  He  describes  the  sort  of  conversation  among 
the  people  of  these  two  cities  respectively,  on  witnessing  the  trial  pf  a 
new  machine. 

The  Frenchman  whom  a  long  habit  of  submission  to  absolute  power 
has  rendered  indifferent  to  all  serious  ideas,  and  who  only  wishes  for 
amusement,  assails  the  inventor  of  the  machine  with  jokes  and  ridicule^ 
well  or  ill  timed.  The  Englishman,  whose  misfortune  it  is  never  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  the  useful,  encoui^ges  the  projector  of  the  machine, 
which,  if  it  answers,  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  giving  or  of  saving 
him — sixpence. 
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the  publication  of  M.  de  Chuteaubriant's  history  of  France^  pf  which,  he 
has  already  written  three  or  four  volumes^  and  intended  to  write  thirty. 
His  bookseller  Was  to  give  him  four  hundred,  pounds  a  volume.  This 
beautiful  production  would  have  described  in  the  most  elegant  style  the 
eight  hundred  years  of  felicity  which  France  enjoyed  after  the  conquest 
of  Clovis.  It  is  amusing  a^d  consolatory  to  reflect  that  M.  Chateau- 
briant's  history  would  have  been  extremely  popular  if  it  had  been  pub- 
lished in  18l6.  Now  it  would  not  find  a  hundred  readers  in  Paris.  We 
are  indebted  for  this  change  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Ivanhoe  has  set  the 
fietshion  of  such  books  as  Thierry's  and  Guizot's^  and  every  body  would 
laugh  now-a-days  at  sentimental  s^mg  in  favour  of  the  feudal  system. 
The  progress  made  by  France  within  the  last  four  years  is  immense. 
Many  a  book  would  have  been  thrown  by  in  1820  as  difficult  to  be 
understood^  which  wooildnow  be  despised  as  superficial.  Since  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  fallen  off,  and  only  works  for  money^  we  have  made  the  dis- 
covery that  some  parts  of  history^  as  related  by  M.  Guizot^  are  more 
amusing  than  the  new  novels  by  which  the  Great  Unknown  is  so 
assiduously  destroying  his  reputation.  The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  tire  us 
to  deaths  and  I  have  actually  heard  the  history  of  the  Monastery  of 
Vezelay^  written  in  Latin  by  the  monk  Hugh  de  Poitiers^  and  translated 
into  French  by  M.  Guizot's  literary  clerks,  greatly  preferred,  to  them. 
Hugh  de  Poitiers  was  obviously  a  man  of  violent  passiohs^  and  as  he 
does  not  labour  to  write  Jinely,  or  to  imitate  Cicero^  his  style  is  full  of 
that  profound  energy^  and  that  sustained  passion,  which  form  the 
highest  merit  of  the  great  novelist.  He  does  not  weary  us  with  descrip- 
tions, and  yet  we  seem  to  see  every  thing  he  relates*  A  feud  exists 
between  the  monastery  of  Vezelay  and  the  counts  of  Nevers.  The 
monastery  is  immensely  rich,  as  may  be  imagined ;  Saint  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, having  chosen  to  be  buried  there.  The  Abbot  is  dependant  on 
the  Pope  alone,  but  at  the  period  of  which  the  history  treats,  there 
were  two  popes,  Victor  and  Alexander.  The  Abbot  is  therefore  at 
liberty  to  take  his  choice,  and,  as  he  is  very  rich,  the  Pope  whom  he 
chooses  as  his  patron  is,. in  fact,  his  protegS*  We  are  made  spectators  of 
a  very  interesting  struggle  between  the  Abbot  and  the  Counts  of 
Nevers.  The  hatred  is  as  intense  as  the  energy,  the  incidents  are 
numerous  and  very  entertaining. 

One  singular  circumstance  excites  in  the  reader  a  train  of  ideas  of  a 
totally  different  class.  Liberty,  and  the  sentiments  to  which  she  gives 
birth — ^in  every  age,  in  every  land,  the  object  of  the  deepest,  warmest 
sympathy — springs  up  in,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  powerful 
scoundrels,  the  Abbot  of  Vezelay  and  the  Count  of  Nevers.  The  abund- 
ance of  miracles  and  the  confluence  of  pilgrims  have  given  rise  to  a 
town  near  the  solitude  of  Vezelay.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  unite 
for  the  defence  of  their  interests.  This  is  the  first  -attempt  at  a  cow- 
mune  hitherto  discovered  in  the  history  of  France.  The  Count,  of 
Nfjvers  forms  an  alliance  with  the  infant  commune,  and  foments  its  quar- 


rels  with  the  Monks.  The  Monks  excommunicate  the  citizens  or  bui^- 
gesses.  Two  remarkable  men  arise  in  this  little  republic^  Mange-pain 
and  Longue-Barbe.  These  men  are  very  near  effecting  the  ruin  of  the 
monastery.  Here  occurs  an  incident^  which^  though  true,  is  worthy  the 
creative  genius  of  Homer  or  of  Shakspeare^  and  superior  to  any  thing 
imagined  by  Walter  Scott.  The  downfall  of  the  monastery  was  inevit- 
able>  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  it  and  consumes  the  roof.  In  repairing 
the  building  it  is  found  necessary  to  take  down  the  image  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen^  which  was  a  little  discoloured  by  the  fire.  A  Monk  per« 
ceives  that  the  head  is  hollow.  It  is  opened^  and  is  found  to  contain  a 
lock  of  the  Virgin's  hair — one  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  bones — ^a  thumb-- 
nail of  the  blessed  James^  the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and^  lastly^  a 
piece  of  the  purple  garment  worn  by  Christ  on  the  day  of,  his  passion. 
At  the  report  of  this  invaluable  discovery  all  feelings  of  hostility  to  thp 
Monks  are  subdued  in  the  hearts  of  the  burgesses.  The  war  is  terminated^ 
the  combatants  embrace^  they  shed  tears  of  joy^  and  the  poor  Count  of 
Nevers>  who  is  less  easy  of  belief  than  the  good  burgesses^  is  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  castle.  This  is  not  nearly  the  end  of  the  history ; 
it  contains  a  hundred  other  incidents  too  long  for  me  to  transcribe.  Th^ 
haughtiness  and  inflexible  character  of  the  Abbot  Pons  throws  into  the 
shade  the  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Talisman.  Th^ 
Abbot  Clement,  the  successor  of  Pons^  is  a  very  discreet  personage,  a 
perfect  Ulysses  for  cunning  and  dissimulation.  No  poet,  except  Shaks- 
peare^  in  his  Lady  Macbeth,  has  delineated  the  character  of  a  woman 
of  unbending  pride  comparable  to  that  of  Ida,  thjs  mother  of  the  Count 
de  Nevers.  Up  to  the  last  moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  she  takes  refuge  in  the  sacristy,  that  she  may  not  be  presenib 
at  the  religious  ceremony,  at  which  the  oath  of  peace  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered. She  has  such  a  contempt  for  the  Abbot  of  Vezelay,  whoni 
she  calls  a  miserable  monk,  that  the  King  of  France  can  obtain  for  her 
nothing  beyond  a  promise  to  appoint  a  knight,  who  shall  swear  to  the 
observance  of  the  peace  at  her  own  risk  and  penl.  Is  it  not  extraor- 
dinary that  a  romance  so  interesting  and  so  impassioned  should  be  a 
history,  of  whose  truth  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt?  The  catastrophe  is 
striking.  The  Monks  and  the  Count  de  Nevers  make  peace,  and  seven 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  publicly  burnt  at  the  fjsstival  of 
Easter.  The  commercial  franchises  are  abolished ;  and  that  there  may 
not  be  wanting  romantic  incidents,  as  a  relief  from  the  great  events,  at 
the  moment  of  ratifying  the  treaty,  during  which  Ida  retires  to  the 
sacristy,  one  of  the  unhappy  men  under  sentence  obtains  a  pardon,  and 
is  in  consequence — ^immediately  put  to  death.  I  should  never  have  don^ 
if  I  expressed  all  I  feel  in  favour  of  the  history  of  the  monastery  of 
Vezelay.  I  cannot  better  condense  my  eulogiums  than  by  saying,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  makes  the  best  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  appear  fiat 
and.  languid. 

The  Monks  were,  as  you  see,  all-powerful  under  Louis-le-jeune  in 


ThesB^  hoi  h0&a  a  grfiftit  taU:  this  month  ^IxHit  change  of  reUgion* 
(iTptl^iig  can  he  mci€  diverting  in  a  opimti^  i^  w^hich  finae  u  no 
i^igion  at  alL     A  certain  M.  Molart^  of  Lyopfi>  must  have  had 
his  vanity  intensely  gratified.    All  this  discossipn  has  heea  occasioned 
by  him«  whom  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  a  month  ago.    Seeing  tiie 
indignities  offered  by  the  priests  to  the  bodies  of  those  Catholics  who 
die  without  satisfying  their  rapacity,  M.  Molart  thou^t  proper  to 
change  his  religion^  and  to  declare  himself  a  Protestant.    This  excited 
great  astonishment  among  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  said  M. 
Molart ;  he  therefore  inserted  in  the  C^rier  Frangais  (our  best  pplildcal 
paper,  edited  by  Messrs.  Ch^telain  ana  Mignet)  a  long  letter,  in  which 
he  expounjis  the  causes  of  his  changq  of  religion^    Upon  which  the 
clergy,  who  think  they  are  living  in  the  good  times  of  Jerome  of  Prague^ 
caujSjcd  this  nu^Iber  of  the  Courier  to  be  seized    But  as  nothing  could 
render  govermnent  more  ridiculous,  as  all  the  papers  were  filled,  a  year 
ago,  with  the  letter  of  a  M.  Haller,  a  pocxr  devil  oi  Berne,  who  abjured 
Calvinism  to  embrace  popery,  the  Procureur  du  Roi  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  attack  commenced  upon  the  Courier  Fran9ais.     M.  Ben- 
jamin Constant^  who  would  fain  become  the  Bossuet  of  the  Protestants, 
f^vailed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  writing  a  long  letter,  and  M.  de 
Keratry,  the  greatest  aharlaUm  of  all  our  liberal  writers,  which  is  saying 
a  good  dea]^  ha^  published  a  pamphlet  on  forms  of  worship,  still  more 
tedious  than  M.  Benjamin  Constant's  letter.    A  furious  Ultra,  who  is  a 
man  of  some  talents,  and  formerly  connected  with  the  police,  the  Baron 
d'Oekstdin,  editor  of  the  Drapeau  Blanc  (the  Pere  Duchesne,  or  John 
Bull  of  Jesuitjism)  has  written  a  yeiy  good  answer  to  M.  K^try. 
Xhis  editorial  Baron  has  considerable  knowledge,  and  sometimes  original 
ideas.     I  nee4  hardly  say  that  all  these  productions  are  a  hundred  mile^ 
fipm  the  magnifipe^t  dia$xibe  of  M.  de  la  Mennais,  which  I  mentioned  to 
you  soEie  months  ago.     M.  de  la  Mennais  occasionally  approaches 
Bpssuet;  he  would  have  made  a  great  figure  in  166O,  but  nobody  now 
gives  fA*  4e  Jla  Mennais  cvedit  for  sincerity,  whereas  there  were  many 
sensible  men  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  who  actually  believed  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  in  earnest. 

Our  &shionable  people  are  not  so  ridi  as  yours,  we  have  no  Majorat 
in  favour  of  elder  scms.  They  aire  net  so  absurd  as  to  spend  their  whole 
incomes  in  five  months.  Vanity  leads  them  into  much  extravagance 
during  the  months  of  Pecember,  January,  February,  March,  and  April, 
that  ait  the  beginning  of  May  they  all  banish  themselves  to  the  country. 
The  gentlemen  then  farm  their  own  estates,  and  hunt;  but  the  ladies  die  of 
ennuL  To  exorcise  this  cruel  exiemy,  they  send  to  Paris  for  the  amusing 
pamphlets,  or  those  which  profess  to  be  such ;  these  the  me^  who  come 
ficom  Paris  to  visit  them  are  set  to  read  aloud.  In  this  way  I  became 
acquainted  with  M.  de  Montul6,  and  with  Messrs.  Keratxy,  d*Oekstein^ 
&C.  By  way  of  killing  time,  our  fashionable  people  would  fSun  have  a 
little  religion;  but  to  embrace  that  of  the  Jesuits,  men  so  remarkaUefor 
their  cunning,  would  give  them  the  air  of  dupes.     Thus  vanity  deters 


M.  Benjamin  Constant,  M*  K^trj^  aiid  three  or  fbuir  g^tesit  kdiesk 
Those  of  the  ladies  who  atte  pgevesa^^  hope  th^  te^06n  t«il!  tiot  oM^ 
zeHeye  ihem  ftanik  ennui>  but  also  that  it  v^  ptoeor^  i(^  ik^tit  ^bA 
taipect  with  wMdh  the  £ngysh  tm  j^e^sed  tx>  t^gaHA  thehf  peiereM^ 
Nothing  oan  be  more  absinrd  than  thishope^  Yc^  Will  dot  think  I  sf^edk 
li^tlj,  ct  without  oonsidemtion;,  when  I  asstit^  yoa  th&t  the  seAtnMent 
of  equality  has  deeper  root  in  France  than  in  Qjc^  United  Bt&t^.  Ptit 
thirty  yean  I  have  watdb^  the  French  with  retaticm  to  this  pttHaeiflaf 
pofait  One  of  the  finest  ^jBali^KS  of  the  t'tench  pediisahtrf  ^d  small 
tradesmen  is  probity.  Bdbre  tlie  JeAiits  ocMrnipted  Frsmee  1^^  exhiUtii)]^ 
the  demoralinng  i^ectade  of  suocesBllii  M^Vexy^  ^is  d/aaMf  cottid 
beast  the  most  honest  peasantry  in  the  workL  'Phei^  iM  seareely  afty 
pilfering  in  the  villi^eSk  Nobility^  howerer^  so  fhr  ^rotn  inct^easing  tk 
imm*i  claim  to  req^eet  tod  Ocmfidesice^  retidars  hiM  an  tjlbfect  of  distmst. 
Among  such  a  people^  Aristocraiey  eah  ^ver  gftin  ^uhd,  bnt  ^it  terf 
peo^de  will  cry  mvat,  fOr  any  govemme^t  thai  will  cBMribitte  fifty 
centime  pieces  among  them.  They  regard  the  gbveHmteht  as  theiir 
eneQiy>  and  the  money  distributed  hy  !&e  Mairds  iff  t>ibppt,  aild  othet 
phuse^  on  her  xMte>  tot  ahottts  of  ViVe  la  Dud^esse  de  Betty>  as  lawfiil 
prise.  The  Maire,  if  he  geCs  bi»  pecfie  tb  ahoilt  loud  etum^,  is  ktsa:6 
to  be  made  aBarcm^ 

Amidst  all  these  oUtw'ard  demoi&sl^fatiims  of  iespeet^  #yeh  ptrfte 
nothing  but  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  mcmey  and  ^dreSs,  poaiseSised 
by  the  police  c^  the  place>  I  hate  observed^  fcH*  the  last  yeat^  a  dispositkm 
towards  crusty  arising  among  the  dass  of  little  taradesodeh  of  fifty 
pounds  8-year  or  thereabout.  The  young  men  of  th»  dasS^  Seeing  tfhe 
iiMoknce  of  the  forty  thousand  Maites  of  little  communes,  isdmoiM;  tXi 
noble,  and  all  devoted  to  the  Jesuits,  seeing  the  innumeraUe  and  unte^ 
dressed  acts  of  injustice  which  are  committed  every  day,  begin  to  Say 
that  Robespierre  did  not  do  enough.  The  old  men  of  the  same  class  do 
not  go  so  far — they  oaky  regret  the  despotisiib  of  BomapSirte,  who  alwaffs 
respected  equality. 

Biit  let  us  have  done  l^eith  these  melancholy  tefie^ns.  The  best 
book  I  have  read  this  month  is  unquestionably  the  seventeenth  and  esigfa* 
teenth  volumes  of  Memoirs  relating  to  the  history  of  France  down  to 
Ike  year  1200,  published  by  M.  Guizot.  He  is  a  clever  man,  but  his 
style  is  Genevese  and  obscure.  He  was  Under-secretary  of  Stitte  to  M. 
de  Cazes,  and  colleague  of  M.  de  Barante^  These  gentlemen,  like  tite 
Duke  de  Broglie,  are  no  lovers  of  lib«ty,  but  they  ate  enemies  of  verjr 
glaring  acts  of  injustice  and  oppressioB— ^nd  still  moze  of  the  Jes^ts, 
who  would  not  allow  them  to  have  a  hand  in  affairs,  or  to  enjoy  any 
power.  They  are  at  the  head  of  a  very  small  party  called  Doctrinaires. 
Messrs.  Guiifot  and  de  Barantc,  who  ^d  not  rob  the  public  when  thiey 
hud  the  opportunity,  now  add  to  their  slender  incomes  by  book*4naking. 
M.  Guizot's  collection  appears  to  mc  excellent.     It  puts  an  entire  stop  to 
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the  publication  of  M.  de  Chuteaubriant's  history  of  France^  of  which.he 
has  already  written  three  or  four  volumes^  and  intended  to  write  thirty. 
His  bookseller  Was  to  give  him  four  hundred,  pounds  a  volume.  This 
beautiful  production  would  have  described  in  the  most  elegant  style  the 
eight  hundred  years  of  felicity  which  France  enjoyed  after  the  conquest 
of  Clovis.  It  is  amusing  a^d  consolatory  to  reflect  that  M.  Chateau- 
briant's  history  would  have  been  extremely  popular  if  it  had  been  pub- 
lished in  18l6.  Now  it  would  not  find  a  hundred  readers  in  Paris.  We 
are  indebted  for  this  change  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Ivanhoe  has  set  the 
&shion  of  such  books  as  Thierry's  and  Guizot%  and  every  body  would 
laugh  now-a-days  at  sentimental  slang  in  favour  of  the  feudal  system. 
The  progress  made  by  France  within  the  last  four  years  is  immense. 
Many  a  book  would  have  been  thrown  by  in  1820  as  difficult  to  be 
understood^  which  wquldnow  be  despised  as  superficial.  Since  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  fallen  o£[>  and  only  w(u:ks  for  money^  we  have  made  the  dis- 
covery that  some  parts  of  history^  as  related  by  M.  Guizot^  are  more 
amusing  than  the  new  novels  by  which  the  Great  Unknown  is  so 
assiduously  destroying  his  reputation.  The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  tire  us 
to  deaths  and  I  have  actually  heard  the  history  of  the  Monastery  of 
Vezelay^  written  in  Latin  by  the  monk  Hugh  de  Poitiers^  and  translated 
into  French  by  M.  Guizpt's  literary  clerks,  greatly  preferred  to  them. 
Hugh  de  Poitiers  was  obviously  a  man  of  violent  passiohs^  and  as  he 
does  not  labour  to  wiite  finely ,  or  to  imitate  Cicero>  his  style  is  full  of 
that  profound  energy^  and  that  sustained  passion^  which  form  the 
highest  merit  of  the  great  novelist.  He  does  not  weary  us  with  descrip- 
tions^ and  yet  we  seem  to  see  every  thing  he  relates.  A  feud  exists 
between  the  monastery  of  Vezelay  and  the  counts  of  Nevers.  The 
monastery  is  immensely  rich^  as  may  be  imagined ;  Saint  Mary  Mag- 
dalen^ having  chosen  to  be  buried  there.  The  Abbot  is  dependant  on 
the  Pope  alone^  but  at  the  period  of  which  the  history  treats^  there 
were  two  popes,  Victor  and  Alexander.  The  Abbot  is  therefore  at 
liberty  to  take  his  choice,  and,  as  he  is  very  rich,  the  Pope  whom  he 
chooses  as  his  patron  is,. in  fact,  his  'protegi.  We  are  made  spectators  of 
a  very  interesting  struggle  between  the  Abbot  and  the  Counts  of 
Nevers.  The  hatred  is  as  intense  as  the  energy,  the  incidents  are 
numerous  and  very  entertaining. 

One  singular  circumstance  excites  in  the  reader  a  train  of  ideas  of  a 
totally  different  class.  Liberty,  and  the  sentiments  to  which  she  gives 
birth — in  every  age,  in  every  land,  the  object  of  the  deepest,  warmest 
sympathy — springs  up  in,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  powerful 
scoundrels,  the  Abbot  of  Vezelay  and  the  Count  of  Nevers.  The  abund- 
ance of  miracles  and  the  confluence  of  pilgrims  have  given  rise  to  a 
town  near  the  solitude  of  Vezelay.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  unite 
for  the  defence  of  their  interests.  This  is  the  first  -attempt  at  a  cotw- 
mune  hitherto  discovered  in  the  history  of  France.  The  Count,  of 
Nevers  forms  an  alliance  with  the  infant  commune,  and  foments  its  quar- 
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reb:with-  the  Monks.  The  Monks  excommunicate  the  citizens  or  bu]> 
gesses.  Two  remarkable  men  arise  in  this  little  republic^  Mange-pain 
and  Longue-Barbe.  These  men  are  very  near  effecting  the  ruin  of  the 
monastery.  Here  occurs  an  incident^  which^  though  true^  is  worthy  the 
creative  genius  of  Homer  or  of  Shakspeare^  and  superior  to  any  thing 
imagined  by  Walter  Scott.  The  downfall  of  the  monastery  was  inevit- 
ahle>  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  it  and  consumes  the  roof.  In  repairing 
the  building  it  is  found  necessary  to  take  down  the  image  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen^  which  was  a  little  discoloured  by  the  fire.  A  Monk  per« 
ceives  that  the  head  is  hollow.  It  is  opened^  and  is  found  to  contain  a 
lock  of  the  Virgin's  hair — one  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  bones — a  thumlv- 
nail  of  the  blessed  James^  the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and^  lastly^  a 
piece  of  the  purple  garment  worn  by  Christ  on  the  day  of,  his  passion. 
At  the  report  of  this  invaluable  discovery  all  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
Monks  are  subdued  in  the  hearts  of  the  burgesses.  The  war  is  terminated^ 
the  combatants  embrace^  they  shed  tears  of  joy^  and  the  poor  Count  of 
Nevers^  who  is  less  easy  of  belief  than  the  good  burgesses^  is  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  castle.  This  is  not  nearly  the  end  of  the  history ; 
it  contains  a  hundred  other  incidents  too  long  for  me  to  transcribe.  Th^ 
haughtiness  and  inflexible  character  of  the  Abbot  Pons  throws  into  the 
shade  the  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Talisman.  Th^ 
Abbot  Clement,  the  successor  of  Pons^  is  a  very  discreet  personage,  a 
perfect  Ulysses  for  cunning  and  dissimulation.  No  poet,  except  Shaks- 
peare,  in  his  L^y  Macbeth,  has  delineated  the  character  of  a  woman 
of  unbending  pride  comparable  to  that  of  Ida,  the  mother  of  the  Count 
de  Nevers.  Up  to  the  last  moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace^  she  takes  refuge  in  the  sacristy,  that  she  may  not  be  present 
at  the  religious  ceremony,  at  which  the  oath  of  peace  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered. She  has  such  a  contempt  for  the  Abbot  of  Vezelay,  whoni 
she  calls  a  miserable  monk,  that  the  King  of  France  can  obtain  for  her 
nothing  beyond  a  proniise  to  appoint  a  knight,  who  shall  swear  to  the 
observance  of  the  peace  at  her  own  risk  and  peril.  Is  it  not  extraor- 
dinary that  a  romance  so  interesting  and  so  impassioned  should  be  a 
history,  of  whose  truth  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt?  The  catastrophe  is 
striking.  The  Monks  and  the  Count  de  Nevers  make  peace,  and  seven 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  publicly  burnt  at  the  fjsstival  of 
Easter.  The  commercial  franchises  are  abolished ;  and  that  there  may 
not  be  wanting  romantic  incidents,  as  a  relief  from  the  great  events,  at 
the  moment  of  ratifying  the  treaty,  during  which  Ida  retires  to  the 
sacristy,  one  of  the  unhappy  men  under  sentence  obtains  a  pardon,  and 
is  in  consequence — ^immediately  put  to  death.  I  should  never  have  done 
if  I  expressed  all  I  feel  in  favour  of  the  history  of  the  monastery  of 
Vezelay.  I  cannot  better  condense  my  eulogiums  than  by  saying,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  makes  the  best  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  appear  fiat 
and.  languid. 

The  Monks  were,  as  you  see,  all-powerful  under  Louis-le-jeune  in 


1150.  Tli^  are  not  leiB  pow^orM  in  iaS5.  Great  Ood!  wlidn  shall  we 
be  delivered  from  Mdi^s  U-Another  book  has  just  iqipearcd  which  oom^ 
pletely  unmasks  them^  The  gnoid  busixiesa  of  the  Jesuit  police  this 
month  has  been  to  pi:^^vent  the  impotftatioii  of  the  life  of  Sdpio  Ricci 
bishop  of  Pistoia^  published  at  Bmssek  by  M«  de  Pottec  (thiee  vols,  avo.) 

You  will  say^  that  I  bore  you  with  these  Jesuits;  fecoHect^  my  dear 
friend)  that  they  tae  virtually  kings  of  France ;  and  as  Charles  X.  bears 
that  tide^  and  thmks  himself  kingy  and  nominates  the  men  who  think 
themselves  ministers^  this  state  of  ^lingssy  unparalleled  in  Europe  for  the 
kMst  century^  gives  rise  to  the  most  diverting  mistakes  and  disappoiht^ 
ments  in  the  w(H:ld.  In  spke  of  all  the  searches  of  the  most  vigilant  aad 
inning  pdliee  that  e^er  existed,  I  h0f(fe  at  this  moment  bdfore  my  eyes 
the  sheets  of  these  three  volumes^  whioh  have  been  s^it  from  Brussek  to 
Paris  by  the  post.  M.  de  Potter>  though  he  writes  in  French^  is  a 
learned  Grerman.  He  is  perfectly  oonseientious^  and  devotes  years  to  the 
investigation  and  establishment  of  a  &ct ;  he  does  not  say>  like  most  ci 
cur  French  historians^  such  a  thing  is  extremely  probable^  I  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  it  is  frue^  and  may  assert  it.  M*  de  Potter  looks  upon 
himsdif  as  a  judge  bound  to  examine  every  particle  of  evidence  that  pre- 
sents itself^  but  there  ends  his  merit ;  he  has  not  the  sxaalkst  talent  for 
expressing  his-  thoughts,  or  for  making  a  book* 

The  present  publication  bears  out  b^  facts  Voltaire's  most  extravagant 
jests  upon  Monks  and  Nuns.  The  convents^  whose  interior  is  had  open 
by  M.  de  Potter's  boek^  are  not  those  of  the  middle  ages  ;  they  eristed  in 
1780^  and  in  the  most  rational  parte  of  Italy^  «t  Tuscany^  Piston,  Prato^ 
Sienna^  and  Florence.  Would  yon  imagine^  tha;t  M.  de  Potter  is  so 
(ximplete  a  German  gelekrter,  that  he  has  almost  socceeded  in  making  a 
tiresome  book  out  of  these  amusing  materials.  His  style  of  wzidng  throws 
an  obscurity  over  the  clearest  points.  This  sort  of  thing  makes  us  Pm« 
sianA  say  that  fot&gn  writers  are  deficient  in  a  certain  kind  of  logic; 
We  regret;  for  es^ample^  that  we  do  not  find  in  Sismondi  and  M.  de 
Potter^  the  l(^  whidb  adepts  all  the  expressions  in  the  works  of 
D'Alembert;  Duclos>  and  other  French  writers  of  the  second  order. 
Would  you  b^eve  that  the  notes  and  references  are  the  most  amusing 
part  of  the  work  ?  Leopold,  a  licentious  but  just  prince,  reigned  in 
Tuscany.  He  suspected  the  disorders  of  the  Monks  and  Nuns.  He 
summoned  from  Rome,  Scipio  Ricd,  a  man  of  the  most  dncere  and 
genuine  piety.  Leopold,  aided  by  Ricd,  undertook  the  reform  of  the 
religious  affairs  of  his  states.  Ricci  disclosed  the  most  scandalous  facts. 
On  the  death  of  Leopold,  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia  was  persecuted,  impri- 
soned, and  died  of  grief,  because  he  had  not  had  the  wisdom  to. respect 
abuses.  This  is  the  most  important  rule  of  content  in  a  monarchy. 
So  says  Rabelais  in  his  famous  satire  **  J'acere  Offidtum  suum  taliter 
qualiter,  et  semper  bene  dicere  de  domino  Priori."  All  M.  de  Potter's 
works  ought  to  be  translated  into  English.  They  contain  a  mine  of 
historical  truths  entirely  unknown  to  your  Robertsons  and  Hallams,  to 
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t2i&  Moslieinis^  ^c.  &c.     M.  de  Potter  spent  twelve  years  in  Italy  ex* 
pioring  all  the  Hbaraiies. 

I  leproacH  myself  with  having  spoken  to  you  so  often'  of  French 
literature,  without   mentioning    M.  Abel  Remuzat.      M.  Remuzat's 
celebrity  rests^  indeed^  on  his  learning  alone>  but  he  is  a  man  of  genius 
in  his.  w^.     He  is  remarkable  for  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  China^ 
and  all  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  east.     You  know  how  difficult 
the  Chinese  language  is ;  M.  Remuzat^   "  a  change  tout  c61a."     By 
the  help  of  his  grammar^  a  lad  of  sixteen^  of  ordinary  abilities^  can 
acquire,  the  syntax  of  the  language  in  six  months^  and  in  two  years^  can 
translate  Chinese  with  as  much  facility  as  Mr.  Roscoe  translates  Italian. 
M.  Remuzat,  though  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres/is  a 
man  of  great  learning,  which  is  remarkable.     The  learned  men  of  the 
Academy  are  still  greater  charlatans  than  the  Belles  Lettres  men.    The 
Chevalier  Gail>  for  instance,  has  the  first  eight  or  ten  places  which 
the  government' gives  to  Greek  scholars;  he  is  decorated  with  all  the 
crosses,  yet  it  is  notorious  at  Paris  that  M.  Gail  does  not  know  Greek. 
I  could  name  half  a  score  members  of  the  Academic  des  Belles  Lettres, 
whose  profound  ignorance  is  as  well  known  as  that  of  the  Chevalier 
Crail.    M.  de  Sacy  is  the  only  man  who  really  understands  Arabic,  but 
he  is  wholly  absorbed  in  Jansenism,  and  is  a  dull  man.    M.  Remuzat 
akme  would  be  distinguished  as  a  man  of  sense  and  talent,  even  if  he 
were  not  so  as  the  most  learned  man  in  France.     By  some  singular 
accident,  this  man  of  transcendent  merit  is  not  persecuted  by  M.  de 
Corbiere,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  the  great  and  powerful  enemy 
of  literature  and  the  arts ;  on  the  contrary,  tlie  royal  press  is  now 
printing  four  volumes,  in  which  M.  Remuzat  has  elicited  all  the  infer-, 
mation  respecting  China  and  Japan  that  has  been  given  to  the  world  for 
the  last  thirty  years.     Many  of  the  articles  contained  in  these  four 
vdumes  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Savans.     M.  Remuzat  has 
translated  some  very  interesting  tales  from  the  Chinese.     If  government 
would  appoint  him  six  clerksf  at  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a  year,  he 
might  publish  fifteen  volumes  of  translations  from  the  Chinese  every 
year,  and  we  should  be  more  parfectly  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
that  country  than  we  are  with  that  of  Germany.     M.  Remuzat  tells  us 
that  the  learned  men  of  China  are  very  angry  with  the  German  pluloso.' 
phCT,  Kant.     They  are  jealous  of  his  obscurity,  but  they  think  him 
still  too  clear,  and  tell  him  by  way  of  reproach,  that  he  is  a  mere  child. 
All  the  savans  of  the  Academy  are  in  a  league  against  M.  Remuzat, 
who  reaUy  works,  publishes,  and  thus  exposes  their  deficiencies.     It  is 
said  that  there  are  only  three  men  in  the  Academy  who  really  know 
what  they  pretend  to  know — M.  Remuzat,  M.  Daunou,  and  M.  de 
Sacy.    France  possesses  four  learned  men,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Academy— Messrs.  Coray,   Champollion,  Fauriel,  and  Hase.     These 
gentlemen  are  the  terror  of  the  academicians,  the  greater  number  of 
whom,  so  far  from  being  Greek  scholars,  have  not  even  a  tolerable 
Sept.  1825.  K  . 
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knowledge  of  Latin.  Those  who  pxofess  to  study  coins  and  medab 
constantly  buy  for  the  King's  collection  medals  manufactured  fay  Polish 
Jews.  This  fact  I  learned  at  the  public  sitting  of  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions^  and  Belles  Lettres>  held  on  the  29th  of  last  July.  At  this 
meeting>  M.  Remu^at  was  pievented  by  t&e  jealoui^  of  Messes^ 
Walkenaer^  Raoul-Bochette^  and  others  of  the  same  dassi,  from  reading 
his  papers,  which  are  at  once  learned^  authentie^  and  amusing*  Wo 
have^  in  £8ict,  only  one  Academy  in  which  true  merit  meets  with  its 
deserts ;  that  is  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  intrigues  of  the  Marquis 
de  la  Place^  the  servile  and  rapacious  character  of  the  Bazon  Cuvier,  die 
profound  Jesuitism  of  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  have  not  succeeded^  spite 
of  their  rare  talents^  in  discouraging  men  of  true  seience.  It  is  sai^ 
for  instance^  that  the  comparative  anatomy  of  M.  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaixc 
wiU  explode  that  of  M.  Cuvier^  who  gives  too  much  of  his  attention  to 
councils  of  state>  and  too  little  to  science.  What  I  tell  you  about  these 
two  Academies  is  a  mere  expression  of  the  opinions  of  eight  or  ten  very 
enlightened  men^  near  whom  I  sate  at  the  meeting  of  the  29th  of  July^ 
It  appears  that  the  ignorance  of  certain  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres  exceeds  all  belief.  I  dare  not  repeat  to  you  all  the  ludip 
crous  anecdotes  I  have  heard  about  them.  I  should  be  afraid  of  sub* 
jecting  you  to  an  action  for  defamation.  At  this  sitting  I  heard  that 
M.  Fauriel^  well  known  for  his  translations  of  Greek  songs,  had  had 
the  singular  good  ludc  to  form  an  intimacy  with  an  old  Greek  robb^^ 
now  living  in  retirement  at  Trieste^  who  had  sung  him  some  songs,  rery 
superior  to  any  he  has  publiiOied,  and,  as  he  affirms,  of  a  much  more 
remote  antiquity.  We  have  an  Academy  of  Medicine,  instituted  about 
a  year  ago^  I  think,  in  which  as  yet  the  spirit  of  intrigue  has  not  gained 
much  ground.  This  academy  is  founded  upon  the  following  principle. 
The  h^hest  philosophy,  the  most  rigid  logic  is  often  inadequate  to  the 
discovery  of  the  cause  of  a  physical  effect  in  the  case  of  an  individual^  or 
even  of  ten  individuals.  Observe  the  same  phenomenon  in  ten  thou^ 
siind  individuals,  and  the  truth  becomes  instantly  obvious.  Ever  since 
the  puUication  of  Rousseau's  Emilius^  it  has  been  the  common  opinion 
at  Pans  that  nothing  was  so  conduqive  to  the  health  ci  an  inflEmt  as  to 
be  suckled  hf  its  mother.  The  Academy  of  Medieine  has  just  disco- 
vered a  terrible  truth.  In  the  unwholesome  streets  of  Paris — the 
mortality  of  infante^  suckled  by  their  mothers,  is  nine  in  ten,  within  the 
first  year.  W3iece&s,  out  of  eight  thousand  infants  sent  into  d>e  country 
to  be  nursed,  only  three  thousand  two  hundred  died  within  the  first 
year ;  and  among  the  children  bom  in  the  country,  the  morta^hy  does 
not  exceed  oive  in  eight.  The  Academy  of  Medicine,  armed  with  the 
resistless  power  of  figures,  says  to  mothers,  "  Go  and  nurse  your  children 
in  the  country,  far  froaoa  the  filth  of  Paris,  or,  at  least,  send  them  into  the 
country  to  be  nursed." 

A  friend  of  mine  who  went  with  the  French  army  to  Egypt  in  179S, 
had  published  an  account  of   tvavels  he  had  formerly  made  in  that 


qquntor.*  A  few  ^ys  c^^^i:  ^h^  ^Y^  ^is  oo^^rades  ss^  to  hi^  ^'X^ 
tmvels  give  us  no  idea  whatever  of  the  country."  <*  TW>"  T^plie^  tfe 
ttftyellftl,  "is  Ifee^ause  I  b^yq  oftly  ^e^i^Jo^ed  ^  extrjwjfli^  f^nd 
fcftiig  t}ii«g§.''  <  mi  afi^  tm  fi^9  E]5|gli^iRpi  of  let^igj  at^.  » 
Wmtfc'^.  st*y  9t'  ?ani|  llP  e|sJ^  ^h^.  let^^  in  ^h^  LoNDCfff 
k«i  m^  we  W?.  ^ccui;^te.  id^  qf  F^^fe  liteyaiure.  To  x^dex  th^ 
fu^^us^  wi^  I  f^W^l>t  to  §ketcji,  ftij¥u]l,  I  must  begqf  yom  i]p«fe^ 
1^  to  fiU  iy>  She.  bad|e  groi;uid^  &r$f ^  with  two  thovis(and  poets  (sipe 
IHWii^.  YldguQ)  v^&a,  of  §0^^  ^bstanc^  wl\9;  come  what  lyiay^  g^eia^; 
pU^^  a  poexa  OS  tY^Q  in  ^^q  year^  of  whicl^  they  $ell  three  o^  foip:  |ii^9 
dred  copies.  The  le£^^  qf  this  n^spectahle  lH)4y  ^H^e  Messrs.  Poetlogoot 
Yol^iyi  i^nd  Dori^*  Ypu  must  then  ii^tro^uce  t^yenty  thousaiid  prose 
^9^t6r%  apd  yQ|i  ^1  he  able  \q  forpa  som^  notion  ^  the  fdarpaing  con* 
amoptipn  of  papQT  at  Pans^  of  which^  acpordingly^  the  price  i^ 
^(IflRnQUS*  To  qop^let^  the  nu^fo^tiines  of  this  twenty  thousand  author^ 
yfl^  jpm%  at  th^  QW^  expenset^  the  English  have  taken  it  ptp  the^ 
Im^  tfi  pomQ  fM^d  l^uy  up  ou^  pape^  In  pfdntiag,  Paris  contains  twp 
lii(^mi[fd$i^at^ur^»  y^iiq  never  in  their  lives  bad  the  gpod  fortune  to  sell 
mSt  of  ibeir  pictu]:es>  bvit  who  nevertheless  have  t]^  bnisb  in  their  han4^ 
^m  sixin  the  moruiug  tm  fo^r  in  the  afternoon.  I  son  inclined  tp 
OOnji^ture  that  all  these  pictures  vril^  in  time  tirayel  to  Cincinnati  pr  tp 
Sttenps  Ayres^  where  tbey  wiU  do  extremely  well  for  chef;  d'oeuv];|e|u 
ThQ  twenty  thousand  prose  writers  X  spoke  of  af e  not  madn^en  and 
bare«i»  like  most  of  the  poets.  T^^y  ^ea4  alL  that;  cojx^e^  out^  they  are 
vdl-informed  and  pleasant  conipanions^  uf^lil  t]i^  fata}  Taoment  whep 
yiHi  are  become  su^ciently  intima$;e  to  r^c^iy^  a  present  of  the  luckless 
pttinphlet>  of  which  Delaunay  \m  sold  five  copiesf,  a|[jd  which  has  ^oeeq. 
nodced  only  in  the  Frondeujr. 

M.  Bemjiot  is  a  merciless  philologist^  whp  publidies  a  number  pf  the 
BiUJographie  de  la  France  every  Saturday.  This  Joum4  contains 
nothing  but  the  titles  of  the  books  deposited  at  the  police  in  the  ponr^ 
of  the  week ;  it  frequently  consists  of  twenty  octavo  pages.  It  is  to  this 
M.  Beuchot  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  that  the  Vicomte 
d'Arlincourt's  Romances  were  usually  printed  in  editions  of  only  two 
hundred  copies^  that  the  illustrious  Viscount  might  enjoy  the  satis* 
faction  of  seeing  four  editions  go  off  in  a  week. 

1 9hall  only  just  niojiee  a  det^table  |:h^psp4y9  called  pby^iofogie  des 
Pi^sumify  by  Doctor  A)il^]^^  Fin$  Physician  to  the  King,  and  a  clever 
man.  The  immortal  wprk  of  Pabanis  Sur  les  Rapports  du  phusfgue  et 
fy  Moral  de  I'Homm  is  read  by  all  pur  young  pie?.  The  dergy  aye 
furious  at  this>  and  plac(^  in  the  pujdic  seminari^  are  every  yeajc  giyen 
IQ  the  blockheads^  and  the  hyppcrites  who  have  refitted  Cabonis.  Last 
year  it  was  a  M.  Berard ;  |;hi8  year  it  is  Doctor  A^^^t,  who,  besi^i^ 
being  a  clever  man,  knows  something  of  medicine.  4^11  the  pagers  jba^ye 
praised  this  rhapsody  to  the  skies,  from  the  same  motives  thaf  )hey 
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praised  M.  de  Marchangy's  Tristan  le  Voyageur.     The  authors  are 
powerful  and  intriguing.  ... 

M.  Dulaure's  style  is  unpolished^  he  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
will  never  he  a  memher  of  the  Academy,'  hut  his  history  of  Paris  has  heea 
in  great  request.  He  is  now  puhlishing  a  history  of  the  environs  of 
Paris.  Every  hody  likes  to  see  the  history  of  the  village  in  which  he 
spends  eight  months  out  of  every  twelve.  The  facts  he  relates  are  thet 
same  as  those  given  by  MM.  Thierry  and  de  Barante,  hut  arranged  in  a[ 
new  order  and  given  in  greater  detail.  Some  writer  like  Sainte  Foix 
must  translate  the  worthy  M.  Dulaure's  works  into  French.  I  must  add 
that  he  does  not  in  any  degree  pay  court  to  the  Bourbons.  ' 

M.  Daunou,  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  no  courtier,  ia  pub- 
lishing the  posthumous  works  of  that  Maria  Joseph  Chenier  so  basely 
calumniated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Chenier  was  the  most  su<y 
cessful  mutator  of  Voltaire.  His  satires  in  verse  are  very  amusing. 
His  Tiberius  and  his  Charles  IX.  would  have  a  run  of  a  hundred  nights 
if  the  police  would  suffer  them  to  be  acted.  They  are  infinitely  superior 
to  Sylla.  M.  Daunou's  account  of  Chenier  is  an  excellent*  piece  of 
criticism.  The  Resumes  Historiques  are  a  bookseller's  job,  which  may 
be  conipared  to  a  manufacture  of  thick  shoes  in  a  muddy  country.  They 
are  useful,  though  there  is  very  little  merit  in  the  execution  of  them. 
These  Resumes  manufactured  for  the  use  of  very  young  people,  are 
written  in  the  Ultra  liberal  style,  and  have  a  republican  tendency,  to  the 
infinite  displeasure  of  the  Etoile.  (This  Journal,  published  by  M. 
Franchet's  police,  is  the  John  Bull  of  this  country.  It  is  read  because  it 
comes  out  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening).  The  Resum^  of  the  history 
of  French  Literature,  by  M.  Loeve  Veimars,  is  very  superior  to  the 
others.  It  has  no  defect  except  that  of  praising  all  writers  to  excess. 
Translations  of  these  Resumes  would  be  very  useful  in  America.  They 
are  useful  in  France  from  their  extreme  cheapness   (two   shillings  a 

volume.) 

Your's  ever,         P.  N.  D.  G. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  MONTH. 

During  the  close  of  the  Winter  Theatres,  and  the  cessation  of  the 
public  concerts,  we  cannot  offer  our  readers  any  musical  intelligence  of 
much  importance.  Mr.  Arnold,  who  last  year  introduciBd  Weber's  fine 
Opera,  ^'  Der  Freischiitz,"  to  the  public  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
has  tried  a  new  experiment  this  season  upon  an  Opera  of  Salieri,  but  we 
think  with  far  less  credit  to  his  taste.  Indeed  the  two  Operas  wiU  bear 
no  comparison  as  to  their  respective  merits,  as  musical  compositions — the 
one  being  as  full  of  invention  and  originality  as  the  other  is  utterly 
destitute  of  them. 

We  should  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  Tarrare  is  a  decidedly  bad 
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ppera^  of  whidi  the  melodies  are  common-place^  and  the  hannonies  thin 
and  monotonous.  As  a  compensation  for  these  slight  deficiencies^  we 
have^  however^  plenty  of  drumming  and  cymbal  clanging,  which  would 
render  any  complaint  of  the  want  of  noise  unjust.  SaHeri  has  been  con-* 
sidered  a  good  composer  of  the  school  of  Gluck.  He  may  have  written 
bad  Operas^  and  this  is  certainly  one  of  them^  if  he  be  the  real  author  ; — 
(which  is  a  circumstance  we  are  much  inclined  to  doubt)^  we  think  the 
g^us  of  Mr.  Hawes  may  be  detected  m  the  plentiful  supply  of 
trumpeting,  and. the  scarcity  of  musical  ideas;  although  with  that 
gentleman's  habitual  modesty  and  indifference  to  fame^  he  has  neglected 
to  avail  himself  of  the  reputation  he  might  have  gained,  and  has 
generously  allowed  another  to  wear  his  laurels. 

It  is  generally  believed  in  Germany,  that  Salieri  was  the  occasion  of 
Mozart's  death,  partly  from  his  own  confession  (although  not  in  a  sound 
state  of  mind  at  the  time  he  made  it),  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
Mozart's  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  had  been 
poisoned ;  all  which  is  corroborated  by  some  remarkable  changes  which 
took  place  in  his  body  after  death.  Professional  jealousy  is  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  this  dreadful  act.  The  intense  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
which  Mozart's  Operas  excited  on  their  first  appearance  in  Germany,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  the  works  of  his  contemporary,  who  hitherto  had 
been  enjoying  some  share  of  reputation,  is  said  to  have  inflamed  Salieri's 
envy,  and  induced  him  to  dispatch  his  successful  rival.  We  should 
think  that  Mr.  Arnold  himself,  assisted  by  the  unerring  judgment  of  Mr. 
Hawes,  would  hardly  allow  that  the  score  of  Tarrare  and  that  of  Don 
Giovanni  are  so  nearly  balanced  in  point  of  merit  as  to  justify  Salieri's 
jealousy.  If  Mr.  Reeve,  of  operatic  memory,  and  the  immortal  composer 
of  the  Overture  to  Oscar  and  Malvina,  had  assasinated  Winter  or  Gluck 
from  the  same  motives,  we  might  have  been  more  credulous  of  so  absurd 
a  charge.  If  Tarrare  be  the  genuine  production  of  the  composer .  to 
whom  it  is  attributed,  it  is  only  an  addition  to  the  enormity  of  his 
offence,  and  not  in  the  least  a  compensation  for  the  death  of  Mozart. 
There  are  two  movements  in  the  Opera,  which  approach  the  pretty, 
and  this  is  all  the  praise  we  can  fairly  bestow : — the  one  is  a  trio 
for  treble  voices,  and  the  other  a  round.  Miss  Paton,  who  has  raised 
herself  high  in  the  public  opinion  by  her  exquisite  manner  of  playing 
and  singing  in  the  Freischiitz,  acquitted  herself  as  delightfully  as  her 
confined  opportunities  would  allow.  The  young  lady  who  made  her 
debut  as  the  heroine  of  the  piece  (a  Miss  Hamilton,  pupil  of  Signor 
Liverati)  with  slender  powers  of  voice,  and  occasionally  a  faulty  in- 
tonation, discovered  much  taste  and  good  feeling. 

Mr.  H.  Phillips  is  a  singer  that  we  always  hear  with  great  pleasure : 
the  upper  notes  of  his  voice  are  particularly  good — his  style  is  chaste  and 
free  from  those  vulgar  and  unmeaning  flourishes,  miscalled  ornaments— 7 
we  can  only  object  to  his  speaking  voice  on  the  stage,  which  is  very 
monotonous  and  painful.     Mr.  Braham  in  this  Opera  surpasses  his  usual 
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poiken  (f[  V(j«&f^tkfti,  ai!id  iqidftd  tfie  ears  oF  tB&^gtdOi^  with  c6A* 
dider&bfe  i^oc^  lie  satig  a  sodg  aliout  t^v^nger,  tK6  ¥eA\ini^t  *dr 
w)^!i  Ms  cohVejred  ih  a  ttii^  Mre  reseftblmg  sol  Irish  jig^  t1t£i 
anjr  ttfeg  ielse.  tie  sHrtild  "have  dindSd  ttund  the  stage  *6n  ttSie 
R^  «^  coiBa^leilie  th^  triu^p'h  of  ab^tdity.  kr.  Brahata  ifihgi  t^  ttie 
gaUdcies^  aAd  thoile  '66ih^tent  judges  are  v^y  libej^  &i  thHr  i^ettmis  \9P 
i$^la\j!i^ ;  but  in  touting  fbt  tlieir  amusement  he  has  roMed  his  V&ck 
fijr  fohing  it  beyond  its  natiirid  powers^  ^'nd  the  6dnsequcrioe  is^  thft  he 
now  neyer  angs  in  tune-^his  upper  ndtos  'are  peifectljr  'exSnicik^xig, 
We  can  assure  those  of  our  readers  who  arc  aAiatelirs  of  the  cyinbals^ 
long  Ajhxm,  short  drum,  and  serpent,  that  %.  this  new  Opera  of  Tan^tfe 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  hiearing  thSn  separately,  arid  ii  c&nii- 
bination,  and  that  the  noise  is  very  satisfact'oiy. 

The  second  Yorkshire  Musical  Festival  is  to  take  place  in  York 
Minstd*  on  Tuesday,  September  the  I5th,  and  the  three  following  days. 
The  performances  arc  to  consist  principally  of  selections  from  the  wdrks 
df  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Purcell,  &c  It  &  impossible  ftir 
those  who  have  never  attended  this  Feiftival,  t6  cdnceiv6  the  sublime 
efi^  produced  in  some  of  Handel's  double  chorusses  in  the  iMel  in 
Egypt  by  the  vast  number  of  voices  and  instruments  employed,  aided 
hjr  the  magnificence  of  the  buil£ng.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  first 
<£oru8  in  the  Israel  in  Egypt  is  not  in  the  bill  of  fare.  *'  And  the  dhfl- 
difen  df  Israel  sighed  "  is  one  of  Handel's  master-pieces — in  point  of  ei- 
ptefision  and  beautiful  distribution  of  the  parts  between  the  two  chdrsit 
is  quite  unrivalled.  Hahdel's  chorusses  should  not  be  heard  in  minia* 
tare,  his  tiiusical  ideas  are  gigantic,  and  require  a  ^at  body  of  voices  to 
^ve  them  the  ridcessaty  SHreight  and  dignity ;  but  we  confer  we  titein- 
Ue  for  Mozart's  Keqiiiem  in  the  mouths  of  the  country  choristers,  who, 
however  well  driSed  in  Handel's  music,  are  ndt  so  Well  acqUalntcid  w^ 
Ae  modem  style;,  and  moreover  find  the  Latin  woifds  rather  difficolt  of 
pronunciation. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  nbtice  a  new  grand 
Mass  in  li,  &c.  from  the  pen  of  Cherubini,  and  also  some  late  cJbih- 
positions  by  Sphor,  the  celebrn;ed  German  \^ol^] .  -ft  and  composer,  but 
we  shall  reserve  to  dtirSelves  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  next  month. 


TALES  BY  THE  O'HARA  FAMILY.* 

The  Irish  have  tried  to  make  themselves  heard  and  known  by  this 
country  in  every  possible  way— nearly  every  form  of  truth  and  fiction 
has  been  tried  in  vain — orators  have  pleaded,  poets  have  sung,  histo- 
rians have  narrated^  and  pamphleteers  have  argued,  abused,  lamented. 


*  Three  Vols.  12mo.  $impkin  and  MarshaU. 
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and  reQ9oned  hy  turns.  It  k  now  the  turn  of  the  novelist;  and  we  should 
Mt  %e  surprised  if  he  contributes  moie  efiectual  aid  than  any  of  his 
ftedeoeissors.  The  Scotdi  novelist  has  made  his  countrymen  the  fieushion. 
Irish  En^ish  may  soon  become  as  necessary  an  ingredient  in  romance  as 
Sbotch  English«»4o  «mss  tibe  Channel  tx>  Dublin  and  Belfast  as  vulgar 
m  a  %r^  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  materials  df  diaraoter  idd 
itiddeiitiKte'eIi9ailjr  &s  abundant  in  Mileida  as  in  any  -other  the  moat 
tfflifc;rtiiiiBt6  ooimtiy  m&  cursed  with  oppression  and  rebellion,  l^kithiiig 
is  %IQililig  but  th^  mind-^he  genius  of  some  Great  Irish  Unknown. 
^mk&OL  "  Le  g^rahd  Ineonnu/'  as  he  is  called  in  France^  shall  arise  in  a 
H^from  8(»ne  Irish  hcfg,  and  overspread  the  land  with  his  fectmdatiag 
wii^^  th^n  Ireland  and  Irishmen  may  expect  to  live  on  nnexdsed 
po&een^  and  die  with  skulls  entire.  In  the  mean  time^  much  good  mdy 
be  done  by  such  artists  as  the  author  of  To«day  in  Ireland^  and  the  Tales 
by  the  O'Hara  Family.  The  first  is  decidedly  a  veiy  clever  and  useful 
woric ;  and  the  other^  though  inferior  in  some  respects  to  the  To-day 
in  Ireland^  is  still  well  worth  reading.  It  is  far  superior  to  the 
vulgar  novel  of  the  circulating  liturary^  though  its  chief  fault  is^  that  it 
contains  too  much  of  the  staple  commodity  of  Leadenhall-street.  It  is 
the  product  of  much  ill*managed  talent;^  and  much  uncultivated  mind. 
With  perhaps  higher  powers  than  the  author  of  To-day  in  Ireland,  he 
has  made  a  much  less  entertaining  and  instructive  work.  He  must  cul- 
tivate Us  judgment,  write  not  in  haste,  consider  his  plots,  and  strike  out 
one  half  of  liis  manuscripts  after  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
ductive part  of  his  labour.  If  the  author  likewise  intends  to  benefit  his 
native  country,  he  must  pay  a  little  attention  to  some  severer  studies  than 
painting  and  poetry-^-Kif  all  political  science  he  is  as  guiltless  as  the 
printer'^  devil.  This  to  one  who  writes  of  Ireland  and  its  evils  is  fatal ; 
though  it  is  common  to  all  Irishmen,  who  have  for  a  century  done  little 
else  than  rave  a  furious  mixture  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  folly,  in  behalf 
of  their  beloved  Emerald  Isle.  The  author  of  these  Tales,  with  his 
knowledge  of  character,  his  knowledge  of  Ireland,  with  knowledge  of 
another  kind,  aiid  his  dramatic  powers,  might  contribute  more  essential 
aid  to  his  suffering^  -s'TAtry  than  half  9  dozen  crazy  orators. 

These  Tales,  which  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  absurd  intro- 
ductions and  prefaces,  are  as  absurdly  represented  to  be  the  composition 
of  some  O'Hara  family,  are  three  in  number.  The  first,  Crohoore  of 
the  Bill-hook,  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  on  the  whole  the  best.  The 
fable  is  artful,  and  tolerably  well  maintained,  till  towards  the  latter  end 
the  story  is  wound  up  virith  a  great  deal  of  huddling  and  hurry.  Some 
characters  occur  which  are  well  conceived  and  forcibly  thrown  out — 
there  are  several  scenes  of  interest,  and  much  well-managed  dialogue. 
It  is,  however,  greatly  disfigured  by  the  author's  love  of  the  false  super- 
natural— a  constant  attempt  to  frighten  his  reader  with  what  he  intends 
presently  to  explain  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world. — The  second. 
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The  Fetches^  is  a  story  of  the  true  supematuraL  You  are  given  to 
understand  that  previous  to  death  the  shade  ot  form  of  the  person  about 
to  die  presents  itself  to  his  dearest  £riends;  whj^  or  whetefcxre^  does  not 
appear.  This  tale  is  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  three ;  it  is  painful^ 
disagreeable^  false  in  almost  every  respect^  and  unredeemed  by  any  de- 
cided merit. — The  last^  John  Doe>  is  perhaps  as  entertaining  as  any  of 
the  three — ^it  is  very  spirited  in  parts,  but  as  a  whole  is  iU-oonducted^ 
improbable,  and  confused.  Many  scenes  are^  howev^,  drawn  with  vigour; 
the  Irish  character,  that  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  human 
ture,  is  well  and  truly  exhibited — and  the  state  of  manners  in  one 
vision  of  the  country  is  pretty  faithfully  delineated.  We  exhort  ^be 
writer  to  go  on— we  wish  to  see  more  from  his  pen — though  not  more 
Tales  by  the  O'Hara  Family.  Let  him  trust  to  his  observatign  mor^ 
and  to  his  imagination  less. 


BUTLERIANA. 
FROM  UNPUBLISHED  MANU80RIPTS. 

No.  I. 

It  is  pleasant  and  instructive  too  to  take  a  peep  into  the  study  of  a 
celebrated  author,  and  watch  the  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  celebrity  ; 
to  mark  the  first  draft  of  a  work,  and  trace  the  various  alterations  and 
polishings  which  it  undergoes  before  it  is  deemed  worthy  of  meeting  the 
eye  of  the  great  world.  Where  excellence  has  been  attained,  the  labour 
has  in  general  not  been  slight,  nor  the  time  short.  Inspiration  descends 
in  the  likeness  of  a  dove  only  upon  the  heads  of  a  very  few  of  the 
favoured  of  heaven :  the  greater  part  of.  those  whose  eyes  and  resolu- 
tions are  fixed  on  performing  something  deserving  of  praise,  must  supply 
its  place  by  silent  toil  and  unceasing  diligence.  Of  the  latter  class  was 
Samuel  Butler,  a  great  quantity  oi  whose  unpublished'  manuscripts  are 
now  in  our  possession,  from  which  we  are  able  to  tfAce  the  mode  of  com- 
position  which  he  practised.  Butler's  progress  wae  by  *^  toilsome  steps 
and  slow ;"  although  he  was  one  of  the  wittiest,  he  was  also  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  authors :  he  had  not  only  read  every  thing  which  was 
commonly  read  by  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  his  time,  but  he  had 
deviated  into  all  the  obscure  comers  and  bye  ways  of  literature,  and 
devoured  whatever  was  strange  or  fantastical,  learned  or  ridiculous. 
The  extent  of  his  knowledge  was  only  equalled  by  the  keenness  of  his 
observation,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  He  had  an  eye  for  every 
thing  whimsical  or  singular,  the  most  exquisite  perception  of  the  resem- 
blances and  differences  of  things ;  his  comparisons  arc  uncommon,  and 
his  combinations  surprising.     Of  these  characteristics,  the  manuscripts 
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sffcxd  abundant  exam^es.  Thej  ate  partly  in  prose  and  parti j  in  verse^ 
and  are  generally  written  in  a  distinct  and  particularly  small  hand. 
They  appear  to  have  been  his  common-place  books^  in  which  he  roistered 
such  thoughts  as  flitted  across  his  mind;  the  prose  and  poetiy  are 
separate^  and  are  divided  into  separate  heads,  such  as  Religion^  Law^ 
Fhydc^  Chemistry^  Astrolo^^  &c  The  poetical  common-place  book^ 
to  which  our  attention  in  this  paper  is  particularly  directed^  omsists 
of  a  collection  of  detached  thoughts  and  comparisons  arranged  under  the 
above  heads^  and  sometimes  continued  for  many  'pages  together^  and 
written  consecutively  but  without  order  and  connexion.  Though  put 
down  quite  at  random^  the  thoughts  and  illustrations  are^  when  taken 
separately^  perfect  in  themselves.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  them 
are  repeated  in  the  same  or  in  different  psgi&B,  and  some  of  them  which 
appear  to  have  been  special  favourites  several  times.  They  are>  howeyer^ 
seldom  varied  from  what  appears  to  have  been  his  first  conception  of 
them.  Butler's  observation  was  naturally  turned  to  those  things  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  nation  at  that  time ;  religion^  govemmeni;^ 
and  law  are  the  subjects  on  which  he  has  chiefly  commented  in  the 
manuscripts  under  consideration.  Those  are  varied  with  witty  remarks 
on  astrology,  physic,  &c.  Many  thoughts,  and  some  whole  paragraphs 
with  diflerent  degrees  of  alteration,  and  sometimes  with  none,  have  been 
transferred  from  the  common-place  books  into  Hudibras.  Indeed, 
Hudibras  seems  actually  to  have  grown  out  of  these  very  books ;  in 
Hudibras  the  narrative  is  a  mere  accident  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
enlivening  the  satire.  Butler's  design  was  to  satirize  the  absurdities 
of  the  theology  of  the  day,  the  foUies  of  credulous  ignorance,  the 
Charlatanism  of  crafty  roguery,  and  the  abuses  of  government.  On 
these  subjects  he  has  a  great  variety  of  remarks  and  similitudes  in  his 
common-place  books,  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  these  polished,  and 
amplified,  and  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  narrative,  make  up  the  extra- 
ordinary poem  of  Hudibras.  A  few  extracts  from  the  manuscripts  are 
subjoined,  partly  on  account  of  their  peculiarity,  and  partly  as  specimens 
of  his  mode  of  composition. 
The  following  lines  are  taken  from  the  part  entitled  Law. 

For  breaking  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  at  least. 

Is  more  than  half  the  public  interest, 

That  might  as  prudently  have  ne'er  been  made 

As  punctually  by  every  one  obey'd  ; 

For  then  they  would  but  signify  all  one, 

In  wise  and  cautious  governments,  with  none ; 

For  what  but  breaking  of  the  law  supports 

The  necessary  dignity  of  courts ; 

That  but  for  murders,  felony's,  and  stealth's^      ' 

Would  be  no  real  parts  of  commonwealths; 

For  how  could  justice  bear  the  vast  expense, 

If  none  should  dare  to  give  the  laws  offence. 

For  numbers  may  t'  infinity  be  grown, 
But  never  be  diminish'd  below  one. 


Willioiii  th6  tBie  tif  BiiBdmi  Wras  aw  ipont 
1\»  ktep  of  tfme  aa  «i(fayit9  a«o(mBC4 
<3an  cast  up  att  their  xeckoningSy  how  long 
They  are  to  sit  befi}re  t^ejr  hatch  their  jonng, 
Ahd'ail  ihat  thnie  <^  teb'at  whiftt  Vcl^ 
Hhe  hcb^  expected  folrttm  the 'cock, 

'He  ik  to  do'the  BBBiB  dimi;  Ibr 'Ofe  hen. 
anahe'fllMihkr^  "Ab  8hbrt£st  'ui^idittHs 

Steals  ih'idle  and  itsfOfawaT, 
And  is  ifaf  gwatest  cheat  te  fUf, 

IMo  inadb  (HUh,  like  &'nor  at  (jiieeD  kythe. 
Slide  under  giomid  for  ibar^  'spc^  his-scydie  | 
Fat  thon^  at  onoe  it  mow  down  age  and  youth, 
It  turns  edge  when  it  ventures  upon  truth* 

Some  other  oou^ets  ftie  ^tingokked  l^  the  eiHieiis  manner  in  which 

o^podte  things  ate  brought  together^  aad  some  by  'ihe  singularity  of  the 

fbyme.    We  add  a  few  examples. 

Fdr  to  hang  oneself  Is  ^bijUited  no  diagtace, 
But  to  be  hang'd  by  othen  vile  and  base. 

▲  Papist 
is  bnt  an  ^;noiant  Implicit  'atheist, 
That  thinks  to  be  rdi^pous  without  ^ety^ 
Ancl  eats  instead  of  worddpping  the  dei^. 

As  salt  rusts  Iron  and  steel,  so  too  much  wit 
JDebases  valour  when  ihey  chance'to  meet 

That  could  disoover  only  by  the  smoke 
Tbbacoo-stoppeis  oif  the  xbyal  oak* 

fthe  ancient  jews  did  mdum  in  sack-doth 
As  modM  Christians  do  in  black  doth. 

So  he  that  had  been  cur'd  by  flies  that  got 

By  chance  into  the  medicine  and  the  pot ; 

••1'       '»•  ''  *\' 

But  when  the  dose  was  spent :  hie  sent  for  inOre 
With  those  black  creatures  in  it  he' tb(A  before ; 

^Fb^'tnim  a;re  brought  to  WOrae  distresses. 
By  iesitddng  physic  than  ^Ifsesses 
And  therefoJie  C6nmi6iily  recover 
As  ^oDh  as  2)bettoi  give  them  over. 

Those  pigs  the  devil  did  possess, 
Mistook  Uiemsdves  for  porpoises  ; 
And  run  into  the  sea  to  find, 
And  mix  with  others  of  their  kind. 

The  following  are  q^ecimens  of  the  manned  in  which  the  Common- 
plaoe  Book  is  composed. 

As  no  edge  is  accounted  sharp  and  keen, 
That  by  the  subtlest  eye  is  to  be  seen, 
So  no  wit  for  acute  should  be  aliow'd, 
That's  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood. 


The  one  ht^  6(  iitetokfiii.  tiaa  'been  %^2^ 

Agdn'st  itik  'Siblet  blOi^^  ^e^  or  dnito^ ; 

As  F&yl^  |tori^  ^  ^'a  to  tfSi& 

Anodier'tOvey  fi^g  6*efr!t8  hl^ 

For  ieid^'bbSB^o^  ib:6lt»imd  to  ^ 

Moh  Bccinstdy  thUi  great  ones,  itod  inbife  tme  $ 

yU  Singh  drops  win  mollify  a  stone, 

Which  njiig^ty  showers  ^1  in  vain  upon. 

^  the  blind  moor  that  smelling  to  a  dod, 

W<jh  the  caraVkn  ah  ^n'l^own  road. 

drtfii  aged  nililli^tCT,  that  with  a  pdr 

Of  spis^tades  (XMild  read  (he  ciwmion  p^ 

Bat  could  remember  not  one  word,  when  thtise 

He  UsM  to  read  It  with  were  off  his  nose.^  , 

The  Goth  and  Vandal,  and  the  savage  Hun, 

JDid  learning  leas  hurt  than  itself  has  done ; 

For  Ignorance,  like 'desperate  diseases, ' 

8till  stupifies  the  part  on  whidi  it  seizes. 

The  greatest  cheats  are  us'd  in  public  stocks. 

And  dullest  errors  in  th*  account  of  books ; 

For  books  were  made  for  men,  not  men  for  books. 

No  moice  thah  nie^  was  n&ide  fat  dfra^hg^^dobldB, 

Are  commonly  the  by  blows  of  an  author. 

Not  one  in  fbrty  has'dh  honest  mother ; 

F(»  most  men  grow  the  worse  the  more  they  read, 

As  elks  (th^  s&y)  8^  backwards  when  they  feed ; 

For  all  a  pedant^s  art  lies  in  his  terms. 

As  conjurers  and  witches  in  thdr  charms, 

That  use  t'  observe  the  greatest  complaisance 

To  the  outward  fbrms  of  things  an&  drCamstance ; 

tksolve  the  difiicidt^ft'of  tdl  botA:  cAes, 

Only  by  proper  tir  improper  phraso. 

Affect  a  nasty  nilen,  ahd,  out  of  pride, 

"Neglect  themsdVes  dhd  all  the  world  beside ; 

As  if  it  Were  an  argument  of  virtue 

And  judgment  to  be  slovenly  and  cBrty. 

From  whence  it*s  evident  the  greatest  foob 

Have  not  been  changed  ith*  cradle ;  but  the  schools 

And  stationers  that  only  deal  in  books 

Are  ^nd  to 'be  the  gieatett  knhves  and  rotte 

«  »  «  »  # 

For  smatrers  grow  more  arrogant  and  pert 
The  less  they  truly  understand  an  art ; 
For  some  are  still  most  ccmstantly  employed 
In  ddng  what  they  study  to  avoid. 
For  mankind  naturally  resents  the  need 
Of  nothing  more  than  what  they  are  forbid. 
For  to  oondder's  nothing  biit  to  prune ; 
All  that's  superfluous  is  over  done ; 
And  not  impertinently  to  add  more 
To  what  was  too  extravagant  befixre. 
And  therefore  a  judicious  author's  blots 
Are  more  ingenious  than  his  first  free  thoughts. 
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And  tfaoee  that  understand  are  modester 
In  teUing  tniih  than  pedants  when  they  err, 
Are  most  severe  themselves  to  all  they  write. 
As  candles  tremble  when  they  give  us  light. 

Several  parts  of  the  above  extracts  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
aptness  and  novelty  Which  characterise  Hudibras,  and  €tre  not  unworthy 
of  the  pen  of  Butler.  They  are  also  deserving  of  notice^  as  showing,  in 
some  measure,  the  manner  in  which  he  composed. '  He  seems  to  have 
considered  these  books  as  mere  depositaries  of  his  loose  thoughts,  which 
he  has  heaped  together  without  care  or  selection,  reserving  the  classifi- 
cation of  them  to  such  times  as  he  should  have  occasion  to  bring  them 
into  actual  use.  They  are  written  as  fairly  out  as  they  could  be, 
without  blot  or  obliteration,  and,  to  the  eye,  have  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  regular  poems,  instead  of  paragraphs,  which  have  no  mutual 
dependance  or  connexion.     We  shall  give  more  of  them. 


UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 

July  26.— The  Rev.  John  AUington,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  James  Linton,  M.A. 
Demies,  were  admitted  Probationary  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College ;  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Bulley  and  Mr.  Edwin  Martin,  were  elected  Demies  of  that  Society. 


EGGLESIASTICAIi  PBSFEBMENTS. 

Oxford, — Rev.  G.  Augustus  Legge,  B.A.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bray,  in  the  county 
of  Berks ;  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. — Rev.  John  Hume  Spry,  DD.  to  the  Rectory 
of  Maiy-la-Bonne,  London. — Rev.  George  Chandler,  D.C.L.  to  the  Rectory  of  All 
Souls,  Langham-place,  London. — Rev.  John  West,  M.A.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Ever- 
creech,  with  the  Chapelry  of  Chesterblade  annexed ;  Patron,  Samuel  Rodbard,  Esq. 
Rev.  George  Sherwood  Evans,  M.A.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Temple  Gra^n  in  the  county 
of  Warwick. — Rev.  Edward  Ward  Wakeman,  B.A.  to  the  perpetual  Curacy  of 
Claimes,  Worcestershire;  Patron,  H.  Wakeman,  Esq — Rev.  Henry  Strangways, 
M J!l.  to  the  Rectory  of  Rewe,  Devon. — Rev.  R.  B.  Paul,  MA.  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Long  Wittenham,  Berks;  Patrons,  the  Rector  and  Fellows  of  Exeter  College. — Rev. 
Samuel  Lloyd,  M.A.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Horsley,  Gloucestershire. — Rev.  William  Pjme, 
M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Pitney. — Rev.  James  Baker,  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Nuneham 
Courtenay;  Patron,  Earl  iHarcourt — Rev.  William  James,  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of 
East  Lambrook,  Somerset;  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells  Cathedral.— 
Rev.  J.  Duke  Coleridge,  B.C.L.  to  the  Prebendary  Stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Exeter. 

Cambridge. — Rev.  J.  Lonsdale,  B.D.  to  the  Prebendary  Stall  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Lincoln ;  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Rev.  George  William 
Smith,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bawdsey,  Suffolk ;  Patron,  the  King — Rev.  R.  Puckle,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Graffham,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon ;  Patroness,  Lady  Oliva  B. 
Sparrow. — Rev.  Charles  Tripp,  DD.  to  the  Rectory  of  Kentisbeare,  Devon — Rev. 
George  Townsend,  M.A.  to  the  Prebendal  Stall  in  Durham  Cathedral ;  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham. 


1885.^         List  OF  W<mKS  PBOJBOTtfD  ANH  J0ST  IPUBLISHED.  M 


LIS*  OP  PROJECTED  WORM. 

'  A  Werk  OB  the  Plan  of  the  Oennan  Literary  Almanacks. 

The  Secret  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Princess  des  Ursmes, 

The  Economy  of  the  Eyes.    Part  It. 

TheSpeechesof  the  Right  Hon;  George  Canning.  ^ 

Baj^es's  Catalogue  of  Books.    Part  III. 

Hortus  Britannicus,  .l?y  R.  Sweet,  FLS. 

A  Work  displaying- the  Useful  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  similar  to 
ties  Arts  ct  Metieria  of  France. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  for  1825. 

Attic  Fragmients,  by  the  Author  of  the  Modem  Athens. 

Tales  ftom  Abr6ad>  by  a  Wanderer,    Foolscap  6yo.       . 

A  Tour  in  Jamaica,  iUustrated  by  Local  Views.    8vo. 

An  Abridgment  of  Bayle*s  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.  Foolscap  8vo.  to  be 
published  in  Weekly  Parts,  and  to  be  completed  in  4  Vols. 

Myriocarpia,  or  Changeable  Fruit, 

A  Translation  of  die  SIX  Cantos  of  KlopstockVMessiah,  in  Verse. 

Antediluvian  Phytology,  illustrated  by  a  Collection  of  Fossil  Remains  of  Plants,  &c. 
by  E.  T.  Artis. 

Dr.  Paris  on  the  Digestive  Functions. 

Dr.  Smith's  Practical  Treatise  on  Poisons. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

General  Bic^raphical  Dictionary.    Part  III.  8vo.  1*.     To  be  completed  in  1  Vol. 

The  State  of  the  Jews,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  8vo.  Price 
2s.  6d. 

The  Elegant  Letter  Writer.    Royal  IBmo.  3s.  bound. . 

Cistine,  or  Rock.Rose,  Number  I.  Price  3s,  To  be  completed  in  1  VoL  Royal 
8vo.    By  R.  Sweet,  FliS. 

Statistical  Account  of  the  Island  .of  CefaTonia,  with  a  Comparative  State  of  the 
Thermometer,  a  Memoir  on  the  Roads,  &c.  By  Lieut..*Colonel  Na^r,  CB.  7^* 
boards. 

^The  Speech  of  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  in  the  Houseof  Commons,  5th  of  May,  1825,  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  an  Act  of  1st  of  William  III.  entitled  <'  Au 
Act  for  preventing  Wrongous  Imprisonm^t  and  against  undue  Delays  of  Trials  in 
Scotland,"  with  an  Appendix.    2s.  Gd. 

Remains  of  the  Rev.  Christian  Frederick  Schwartz,  Missionary  in  India.   Part  I.  Ss. 

Part  II.  of  Richard  Baynes^s  General  Catalogue  of  Second  Hand  anid  New  Books  foi 
1825.   Price  2*. 

Count  Segur*s  History  of  NapMeon's  Expedition  to  Russia.  Parts  I.  and  II.  12mo. 
\s,  each.    To  be  completed  in  9  Parts. 

The  Marauder ;  Two  Epistles  in  Verse  upon  Irish  Affairs*    8vo.  2s, 
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BIRTHS. 

JolT  9).— At  Clatihun  Cmnnoa,  be  lad;  of  P.  C.  J.  Sbebbeue,  Eiq.  a  ilaagbUr. 

23.  The  lidjof  Hcdit  TcDiuuit,  Esq.  of  Sonlhunpfon-nv,  KatMl-Equue,  a  dangbifr. 

—  At  ClqifeD,  On  IwlT  At  SftiVjler  Tgni;r,  ISx).  a  dauibuc. 

IS.  l||^W,f^iir)l«,of  1)rF0iJl»m-plMC.Bivaii>t(Hie4<(Bue,BMii. 

n.  AlGDiJeboro  (fall,  fsikabtre.LailrLouiuLiuullu,  nan. 

W.  At  LcBdenliam  Hotne,  In  tbe  Coniit)  or  Uncoln,  LadTSuan  Reeve,  ■  danghler. 

—  AtMDreitenit,ntruWlnche>ler,lhelBil;oi  Edward U«nutGaIe,G<q-'*«<>- 
A^.  1.— AlhlabODK.BalbamHaJl,  IhelDdvofN.P.Led.auD. 

I.  AtSydentiam.thelul/al'M.F.  GDrdan,Eiq.BdB(^faCer. 

t.  AiNorweod,  In  IbcConiily  of  Surrey,  (lie  w[&'of  Let  mi«iu,E«i|.>Bn. 

—  At  Belle  Vae,  near  Seven  Oaka,  Ibe  larly  of  Henry  Slraalfleld,  Eiq.^in.  a  gon. 
8. 1?i(lF^rofI)r.)lBUanil,Df  LdiTfr  Bqoek-ilregl,a>op. 

7.  Id  NeiT  Ncrfiilk street,  Pack  Lane,  tbe  lady  of  Hie  Rev.  E,  Sanald  Ftane,  a  son  and  he 
S.  At  Hackney,  the  lady  of  fl.w.Uackmncdo.Eaq.  awn. 

II.  AtUpIwcTooling.Hra.  JetanRew,  adangbtei. 
U  Ma  honae.ln  Upper  Seyinonr-itTFcl,  the  lady  of  IheHDa.Wm.JervIegaionaudlii'lr 


IS.  AI  bl 


\t  lad;  of  Hem 


on^gneet.  Ibe  lady  of  C.  C.  PepTt,  Eeq.  a 
negemt  Park,  tbe  lady  of  W.Adair  Carter.  Eiq. 
n  H.  Bagabawe,  Eiq.  aton. 


MARRIAGES. 

July  21.— At  ChesboDt,  Hertfordshire,  G.  F.  Walker,  Etq.  of  CluOk  hoigfi,  la  tbe  Cmw^  of  BeHs,  to 
Julia,  second  daughter  of  Thos.SaBders,Bsq.  of  ChMbunt. 

—  AC.  St.  Jameses  Church,  Gapt.  E.  M.  Daniell,  Hob.  Efwt  India  Goll^)aasr^  Senrice,  to  SauM  IiabtUt, 
youngest  daughter  of  Thos.  Ferrers^  Esq.  of  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

28.  At  the  Church  of  All  Souls,  and  aftenrards  at  ihe  Ssredish  Minister^  Chisel,  the  Chevalier  de 
KantsoiK,  bis  Swedisb  aii4  Nor«6gi|ui  UfiMtfia  Charge  dPAffaires  at  the  Coficfc  of  Lbboq^  to  ftnni«> 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Bosanquet,  Esq.  of  Harley-street. 

—  At  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Beroiondiey,  John  Goates,  Esq.  of  the  Temple,  to  Emma,  wUow  of  the  late 
Natlianlel  Legge,  ^.  of  Pimpem,  Dorsetshire. 

25.  At  Ripple,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Robert  M'Shen,  Beetor  of  that  Parish,  and  Vleas  of  BramhaoMnMi- 
Oakley,  Bedfordshire,  to  lioey,  sepond  daughter  of  the  late  W.  $.  Coast,  Esq.  of  Ripple  HoqpA. 

26.  By  special  licence,  in  Harley-street,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grantley,  to  Charlotte  Earle,  youngest 
danghter  of  Sir  Wm.  Beechey. 

28.  AtSt.  George*s  Chnrch,  HanoTer-equare,  Alexander  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.  MP.  for  the  Connty  of 
Londonderry,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Stewart,  of  Ards,  in  the  County  of  Donegal,  Esq.  to  Lady 
Caroline  Ann  Pratt,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Marqnis  and  Marchioness  Camden. 

—  AC  All  Soul's  Chnrch,  Peter  Pole,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Peter  Pole,  Bart.  MP.  of  Wqlverton  Park, 
Hants,  to  Lady  Louisa  Pery,  fourth  danghter  of  the  EaA  of  Limerick. 

29.  At  Canterbnry,  J.  Beecher,  Esq.  to  Emily,  eldestdaughter  of  the  late  J.  Foulkes,  Esq.  Elstead,  Surrey. 
August  1.— By  special  licence,  at  Lord  Clifford's  Residence,  in  Man^eld-strect,  the  Hon.  Bfr.  StourtonJ 

eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stoorton,  to  the  Hon.  Lucy  Clifford,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Clifford. 

—  At  the  Parish  Church  of  9|.  Mary-la-bonne,  Hugh  M*Lean,  Esq.  Jun.  of  Coll,  to  fane  Ifo^qvt^ 
eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  Robertson,  Esq. 

2.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover.^uare,  John  Sandeman,  Esq.  to  Charlotte,  eldest  danghter  of  Leirl^  8. 
Tnck^,  Esq.  Collector  o^  His  M^esty's  Revenue. 

—  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sijuare,  Geo.  Ponuey,  Esq.  of  Grosve^r-sqnare,  to  J^e,'  el4est  dangbti^ 
of  Sir  John  Robinson,  Bart,  of  Albemarle-street. 

—  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  Wm.  Fovie  Middleton,  Esq.  oAly  son  of  Sir  Wm.  Middlj^o^  jjlfit 
to  the  Hon.  Anne  Gust,  danghter  of  the  late,  and  sister  to  the  present  Lord  BrownloW. 

8.  At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  William  Sherlock  ^arey,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Ashbnrton,  Devon,  Ip  Slita 

Caroline,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Richavd  Schneider,  Esq.  of  Putney. 
4.  At  Cuckfield,  Sussex,  Alfred  R.  Cocker,  Esq.  of  Nassau-street,  Spho-sqnare,  to  Loolag^  y^y^ng^ 

daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Waller,  Esq.  of  Cuckfield. 
6.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sqnare,  John  Jaco^  Buxton,  Esq.,  ^£.  ^r  Grea^  ^fdwln^  SffiXffqmpi 

Sir  Robert  John  Buxton,  Bart  of  Shadwell  Lodge,  Norfolk,  to  Eliza^th,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 

Montague  Cholmeley,  Bart,  of  Easton,  Lincolnshire,  M.P.  for  Grantham. 

10.  At  SC  Pancras  New  Chnrch,  William  Dickenson  Nethersple,  Esq.  ojF  Essex-stljeet^  to  frapfi^ 
Carpenter,  second  danghter  of  George  Gales,  Esq.  of  Howland -street,  Fitsroy-square. 

11.  Cornwall  Hickman,  Esq.  Hon.  Company's  Bengal  Medical  Service,  to  Jane,  yoongestdMgbier 
of  Thomas  Gillett,  Esq.  of  Elvetham,  Hants. 

»  At  Lancaster,  Richard  Godson,  Esq.  Barrister-at-Law,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  James 

Hargreaves,  Esq.  of  Sprin^ld  Hall,  Lancashire. 
13.  G.  J.  Shonbridge,  Esq.  of  Gnidlford-street^  to  Louisa,  eldest  .dax^h^  of  H.  Bjraaftky,  ^pf 

Euston-square. 

—  At  North  Aston,  Oxfordshire,  Edward  Goulbnrn,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  JBsq.lt  the  Jion*  lEfHinr 
Chetwynd,  daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  offike  present  Viscount  Chetwynd. 

15.  At  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  James  Bradshaw,  Esq.  of  Grosvenor-place,  to  Mise  Anna  Maria 
Tree,  late  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre. 

16.  At  St.  James's  Church,  M^r  Henry  Barrin^u,  late  of  the  8d  Dragoons,  to  M^^rent  Foo^, 
of  Barnes,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  

17.  At  Broadwell,  Oxon,  Richard  Dutton,  Esq.  pf  Heme  Hill,  ^i^^ey,  toFmoces  limii8%  H^n^^lffif 
Edward  Francis  Colston,  Esq.  of  Felkin's  HaU^  Oxfordshire. 

DEATHS. 

July  21.  Henry  Harrison,  Esq^  of  Kei^el-street,  Rnssel-square. 

23.  Anthony  Rowlandson,  Esq.  of  Wyddeall  Hall,  Herts,  aged  67  yfilUB, 

24.  At  Brighton,  aged  18,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Willlatu  Stewart*  Esq.  Of  Chelsea. 

—  Sir  Alexander  Grant. 

25.  At  Camberwell,  Joseph  Qough,  Esq.  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

26.  Miss  Brooks,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  BrOok^,  Esq.  Of  F&ir  Mile  House. 

29.  At  Ills  house  in  Grosveaor-street,  in  the  B2d  year  of  his  age,  John  Wetland,  Esq*  of  W,99Affi^t 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  of  Woodrislng,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

30.  At  High  Wyoombe,  Bucks,  agedM,  James  Gomme,  Esq.  F.A.8. 

—  At  his  house  at  Edn^qntq^  ,aged  73,  James  Renat  Syms,  Esq. 

—  At  North-end,  Little  Ilfoid,  Essex,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age,  Thomas  Smith,  Esq. 

—  At  the  Marine  Parade,  Brighton,  John  Meyer,  M.D.  of  Broad-etreet  Buildings. 
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Angust  L  Montague  Stepney  Browne,  Esq.  second  son  of  Sir  John  Edmond  Browne,  Bejrt.  of  HolUs- 
street,  Dublin. 

—  At  Us  residence.  Great  Qneen-etreeC,  Peter  Lndgate,  Esq. 

6.  At  Ryde,  John  Lensly,  Esq.  liis  M^)es^*B  andent  Se^eaat  at  Law. 

8.  In  GhisweU-stMAt,  in  his  88d  year,  Thodoas,  eldest  son  of  Michael  Mand,  Esq.  of  Montague-place, 

Rnssel-sqnare.  * 

-«-  At  her  house  in  Lower  Seymour-street,  the  Dowager  Lady  Llcy^d. 
.11.  Perey,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Markett,  Esq.  of  Meopham  Court  Lodge,  In  the 

county  of  Kent. 
12.  In  bis  87th  year,  Robert  Lee,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Robert  Lee,  Esq.  of  Walthamstow,  Bsser. 

—  At  Brighton,  Mary  Lloudesley,  the  wife  of  G.  Farqnharson,  E^.  of  Paradise-place,  Stocliwell. 
■16.  At  West  Mailing,  Kent,  Lieut.  Colonel  Downman. 

191  Angostbie  Despiaons  Detvignes,  wife  of  £.  H.  Desrignes,  Esq.  Hunter-street,  Brunswick-square. 


PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

{From  July  23  to  Aug,  24.) 

SXOLISH  FUimS.  HIGHEST.  LOWEST.  LATEST. 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Gent 231       ....   228f     231 

S  per  Cent.  Consols 91       89f    89S 

S  per  Cent.  Reduced  91|     ....     90^  ....  90| 
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the  Madonna  and  Christ  be  moved  to  compassion,  and  be  diBpoaed 
to  open  their  eyes  before  all  of  us.  We  went  forth  in  this  order 
by  night,  and  proceeded  to  the  church  of  St.  Marcellos,  in  which 
were  multitudes  of  people,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  cries  of  '^  Long 
live  Mary  I  long  live  Mary !  loiig  live  Mary,  and  he  who  created  her  1'' 
Theife  being  soldiers  stationed  at  the  doot,tfho  kept  back  the  crowdy. 
and  allowed  entrance  only  to  the  processions,  we  passed  into  the 
church  without  difficulty,  and  arrived  at  the  balustrade,  where  we  pros- 
trated ourselves  before  the  images.  The  people  cried  out :  "  See,  they^ 
open  their  eyes ! "  Numbers  saw  nothing,  and  echoed  this  exclama- 
tion tlirough  mere  cfompliance ;  others,  who  were  incredulous,  would 
not  have  dared  to  utter  a  word  in  contradiction  for  fear  of  being 
massacred.  My  uncle,  looking  at  the  images  in  ecstasy,  said :  *^  Ah, 
yes,  I  seetheib;  they  have  opened  and  shut  their  eyes  twice!''  I^ 
child  as  I  was,  being  tired  of  standing,  my  feet  aching  in  consequence 
of  having  walked  barefooted,  began  to  cry,  and  my  uncle  gave  me  a 
box  on  the  car,  bidding  me  think  of  the  Madonna,  and  not  of  my 
feet.  While  we  were  in  the  church,  a  tailor,  named  Badaschi^  casne 
with  his  wife,  leading  a  son  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  so  very. 
lame  that  he  could  scarcely  manage  his  crutches :  they  placed  the  boy 
on  the  platform  of  the  altar,  and  began  to  cry  out  "  Grazia!''— and 
having  for  half  an  hour  cried  ^^  Grazia  ! "  to  the  Christ,  and  *^  Orazia !  **, 
to  the  Madonna,  the  mother  said  to  the  boy :  <'  Have  faith,  my  son  1".. 
then  they  all  stood  aloof  from  the  child,  leaving  him  by  himself,  and. 
they  continued  to  say  to  him :  "  Have  faith,  my  son ! "  tlnrow  away  your 
crutches."  The  poor  boy  obeyed,  but  being  thus  deprived  of.  his  support^ 
fell  backwards  from  a  height  of  four  steps,  and  split  his  skull  :-^ha 
mother  had  to  take  him  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Consolation  to  get  hia 
head  dressed ;  and  for  all  her  faith,  she  beheld  liim  still  lame,  and 
wounded  to  boot.  After  this  we  quitted  the  church,  and  making  tiia 
same  exclamations  through  the  streets,  returned  in  procession  to  our 
home*  On  arriving  there,  I  asked  my  uncle  why  the  Madonna  ha^ 
suffered  the  poor  boy  to  hurt  his  head  ?  He  answered :  "  My  son,  da 
you  think  that  God  and  the  Madonna  will  work  miracles  on  all  ?— *, 
that  he  will  let  every  one  see  him  open  his  eyes  ?  Believe  it  not,  my. 
son.     To  obtain  these  favours,  we  must  have  a  spotless  consdencei** 

Were  I  to  relate  what  was  daily  invented  concerning  these  miracleBji 
whole  volumes  would  not  suffice  for  the  recital:  I  shall  merely  observe^ 
that  on  the  Piazza  Pollarola  in  Rome,  it  was  said  of  the  image  called 
Madonna  del  Saponaro,  that  the  lamps  which  burnt  around  it  were 
not  fed  vrith  oil,  but  with  milk  from  the  Madonna  herself ;  and  they 
had  introduced  a  whitish  composition  into  the  crystal  lamps,  to  niak^ 
the  populace  believe  this  imposture :  there  were  priests  in  surplice 
and  stole,  who  took  the  rosaries  of  the  people  and  dipped' them  fai 
these  lamps.  Having  gone  in  procession  with  my  uncle  to  visit  ^bin 
Madonna,  we  gained  an  opporiunity  of  accosting  the  curate,  and  ef 


leqnesting  hiiki  to-  take  oar  rosaries ;  with  mnicli  efibrt  be  coi!i|>libd[ 
with  <rar  wish,  and  restored  them  to  us,  not  dipped  in  milk,  hut  stf 
soaked  in  orl,  that  'we  could  not  at  the  montent  venture  to  put  them  in 
oas  pockets. 

In  the  yecor  VJ97,  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  having  entered 
Rome  to  estahlish  the  Repuhlican  system,  the  national  guard  waa 
immediately  organized.     My  uncle,  whose  disposition  and  sentimentar 
were  wholly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  invaders^  took  very  great> 
oflence  at  heing  compelled  to  metamorphose  his  favourite  notions,  and 
to  8oli)Bit  the  rank  of  captain,  which  to  his  utter  mortification  he  was 
constrained  hy  the  duties  of  his  office  to  do,  among  other  things' 
equally  repugnant,  such  as  attending  the  festival  of  the  confederation  - 
of  the  Jioman  Bepuhlio,  and  heing  ohHged  to  send  &^n  me  to  the"" 
procession  antecedent  to  that  solemn  act,  which  was  performed  in  the 
mpmt^  ol  the  Vatican.    I,  with  a  great  number  of  other  hoys,  was  * 
<dad;  fn  the  antique  costume,  wearing  a  laurel  crown,  and  a  wreath  in 
the  manitev  of  a  cross-helt,  also  cf  laureL    I  was  greatly  delighted  * 
with  this  novelty,  (much  more  delighted  than  with  the  processiona 
which  my  uncle  made  me' join,  to  behold  the  opening  of  the  MadohnJEt's 
6^s,)  and  tn  common  with  all  ray^  companions,  was  doubtless  the  more 
pleased,  because  we .  were  to  partake  of  the  dinner  which  on  this ' 
Qceasioo  Was  given  in  the  very  square  of  St.  Peter's.    But  this  pleasure 
was  embittered  by  my  uncle,  who,  the  moment  we  came  home,  began 
ta  exhort  me  to  abhor  this  accursed  solemnity,  which  was  nothing  but 
an  imitation  of  Pagamsm,  by  means  of  which  it  was  ihtexkded  thai 
Ucmtioiisnefis  should  take  up  its  abode  in  the  capital  of  the  Catholic. 
wdtM':  he  added-^^  that  the  devil  regarded  such  holidays  as  a  triumph, 
ia  connderatioh  of  the  many  souls  which  he  gained  by  them-^t^t 
our  duty  was  to  crave  the  pardon  of  heaven  for  having  filled  su3ch  a 
post ;  x"^otesting  that  we  would  rather  have  died  than  have  accepted 
i\,  and  that  we  would  never  more  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  led  away, 
^laiever  compulsion  might  be  threatened.''    In  faot,  he  acted  up  to^ 
these  arguments  of  his,  until  the  fortune  of  war  having  withdrawn  tho 
t'rench  from  Borne,  relieveid him  ir(un  his  anxieties,  and  gave  him  the' 
Batis£action  of  witnessing   ths  re-estabUshment  of  the    PontijScal 
Governments    Highly  gratifed  with  this.  Qvent,  aad  adhering  fiimljF ' 
to  his  principles,  he  placed  me  under  the  tuition  of  a  master,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  o£  Latin>  it  b€»ng  impossible  fpr 
ipe  to  go  to  the  puUie  schools  (that  is,  to  the  BoBQian  CoUege) 
\¥itliout  being  acquainted  at  least  with  the  syntai.    £a  two  years  time 
I  began  to  study  the  Lat^u  language  in  that  efiSi^e,  \md&r  several 
^Kuaaters.     I  find  it  impossihle  to  decide  whether  any  one  ip  su<^ 
circumstances  could  possibly  be  mcnre  igUQr^at.    The  r^pect  due  to 
ipy  uncle  impels  me  to  tlurow  aU  the  bhuooMft  on  %he  masters,  for  under- 
taking to  teach  me  a  language  unknown  to  me,  without  first  giving  me 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  my  own.    After  leveial  years  of  applicatioa 
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the  Madonna  and  Christ  be  moved  to  compassion,  and  be  disposed 
to  open  their  eyes  before  all  of  us.  We  went  forth  in  this  order 
by  night,  and  proceeded  to  the  church  of  St.  Marcellos,  in  which 
were  multitudes  of  people,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  cries  of  "  Long 
live  Mary  I  Mnf  Avd  Marjr !  loiig  Mv^  Mai^^  add  ht  trho  created  her !  '^ 
Theife  being  soldiers  statioired  at  the  doot,1vho  ke^  Ifack  the  crowd, 
and  allowed  entrance  only  to  the  processions,  we  passed  into  the 
church  without  difficulty,  and  arrived  at  the  balustrade,  where  we  pros- 
trated ourselves  before  the  images.  The  people  cried  out :  "  See,  they 
open  their  eyes ! "  Numbers  saw  nothing,  and  echoed  this  exclama- 
tion through  mere  cfompliance ;  others,  tvho  were  incredulous,  would 
Bet  have  dared  to  utter  a  word  in  contradiction  for  fear  of  hemg 
massacred.  My  uncle,  looking  at  the  images  in  ecstasy,  said :  "  Ah, 
yes,  I  see  theib;  they  have  opefted  and  shut  their  eyes  twice !''  I, 
child  as  I  was,  being  tired  of  standing,  my  feet  aching  in  consequence 
of  having  walked  barefooted,  began  to  cry»  and  my  uncle  gave  me  a 
box  on  the  ear,  bidding  me  think  of  the  Madonna,  and  not  of  my 
feet^  While  we  were  in  the  church,  a  tailor,  named  Badaschi^  came 
with  his  wife,  leading  a  son  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  so  very 
lame  that  he  could  scarcely  manage  his  crutches :  they  placed  the  boy 
on  the  platform  of  the  altar,  and  began  to  cry  out  ^'  Grazia!"— -4ind 
having  for  half  an  hour  cried  '^  Grazia  !  *'  to  the  Christ,  and  "  Grazia ! " 
to  the  Madonna5  the  mother  said  to  the  boy :  ^'  Have  faith,  my  son  J" 
then  they  all  stood  aloof  from  the  child,  leaving  him  by  himself,  and. 
they  continued  to  say  to  him ;  '^  Have  faith,  my  son ! "  throw  away  your 
crutches."  The  poor  boy  obeyed,  but  being  thus  deprived  of  his  suppOTt, 
fell  backwards  from  a  height  of  four  steps,  and  split  his  skull  :-^he 
mother  had  to  take  him  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Consolation  to  get  his 
head  dressed ;  and  for  all  her  faith,  she  beheld  liim  still  lame,  and 
wounded  to  boot.  After  this  we  quitted  the  church,  and  making  the. 
same  exclamations  through  the  streets,  returned  in  procession  to  our 
home.  On  arriving  there,  I  a^ked  my  uncle  why  the  Madonna  had 
suffered  the  poor  boy  to  hurt  his  head  ?  He  answered :  "  My.  son,  da 
you  think  that  God  and  the  Madonna  will  work  miracles  on  all  ?•— 
that  he  will  let  every  one  see  him  open  his  eyes?  Believe  it  not,  my 
son.     To  obtain  these  favours,  we  must  have  a  spotless  conscience/' 

Were  I  to  relate  what  was  daily  invented  concerning  these  miracles^i 
whole  volumes  would  not  suffice  for  the  recital:  I  shall  merely  observe, 
that  on  the  Piazza  Pollarola  in  Rome,  it  was  said  of  the  image  called 
Madonna  del  Saponaro,  that  the  lamps  which  burnt  around  it  were 
not  fed  with  oil,  but  with  milk  from  the  Madonna  herself ;  and  they 
had  introduced  a  whitish  compositiicm  into  the  crystal  lamps,  to  piake 
the  populace  believe  this  imposture :  there  were  priests  in  surplice 
and  stole,  who  took  the  rosaries  of  the  people  and  dipped  them  in 
these  lamps.  Having  gone  in  procession  with  my  uncle  to  viiit  this 
Madonna,  we  gained  an  opportunity  of  accosting  the  curate,  and  of 


leqnestiii^  hiiki  to-  take  oar  rosaries ;  with  mnjch  efibrt  "ke  coinl^libd 
with  our  wish,  and  restored  them  to  us,  not  dipped  in  milk,  hut  8(^ 
soaked  in  orl,  that  we  could  not  at  the  montent  venture  to  put  them  in 
OUT  pockets. 

In  the  year  17^,  aa  army  of  forty  thousand  men  havbg^  entered 
Rome  to  estahlish  the  Repuhlican  system,  the  national  guard  was 
immediately  organized.     My  uncle,  whose  disposition  and  sentimentsr 
were  wholly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  invaders,  took  very  great> 
offence  at  heing  compelled  to  metamorphose  his  £Etvourite  notions,  and' 
to  solicit  the  rank  of  captain^  which  to  his  utter  mortification  he  was 
constriuned  hy  the  duties  of  his  office  to  do,  among  other  things- 
oqually  repugnant,  such  as  attending  the  festival  of  the  confederation- 
of  the  Roman  Repuhlie,  and  being  obHged  to  send  e^n  me  to  the* 
proces&aoh  antecedent  to  that  solemn  act,  which  was  performed  in  the 
sdpunre  of  the  Vatican.    I,  with  a  great  number  of  other  boys,  was  * 
olad  fai  the  antique  costume,  wearing  a  laun^  crown,  and  a  wreath  in 
the  manitev  of  a  cross-belt,  also  cf  laureL    I  was  greatly  delighted^ 
with  this  novelty,  (much  more  delighted  than  with  the  processiona 
which  my  uiicle  made  ine' join,  to  behold  the  opening  of  the  Madonna's 
e^s,)  and  tn  common  with  all  ray- companions,  was  doubtless  the  mcnre 
pleased,  because  we  .were  to  partake  of  the  dinner  which  on  this' 
QceasioQ  Was  given  in  the  very  square  of  St.  Peter's.    But  this  pleasure ' 
wajET  embittered  by  my  uncle,  who,  the  moment  we  came  home,  began 
tot  exhort  me  to  abhor  this  accursed  solemnity,  which  was  nothing  but  - 
an  imitation  of  Pagamsm,  by  means  of  which  it  was  ihtexkded  thai 
licentiousness  should  take  up  its  abode  in  the  capital  of  the  Catholic, 
wotld:  he  added-^^  that  the  devil  regarded  suchhoBdays  as  a  triumph, 
in  conaderatioh  of  the  many  souls  which  he  gained  by  them-^ljiat 
onir  duty  was  to  crave  the  pardon  of  heaven  for  having  filled  su3ch  a 
post ;  x"^otesting  that  we  would  rather  have  died  than  have  accepted 
it,  and  that  we  would  never  more  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  led  away, 
vribtatever  compulsion  might  be  threatened.''    In  faot,  he  acted  up  to^ 
these  arguments  of  his,  until  the  fortune  of  war  harag  withdrawn  tho 
French  from  Rome,  relieved  him  from  his  anxieties,  and  gave  him  the  ' 
satis^BLction  of  witnessing   ths  re-estabUshment  of  the    PontijBeal 
Governments    Highly  gratifed  with  this,  event,  $ad  adhermg  fiimljF' 
to  his  principles,  he  placed  me  under  the  tuition  of  a  master,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  o£  Latin,  it  being  impossible  fer 
ipe  to  go  to  the  puUie  schools  (that  is,  to  the  RoBQian  CoUege) 
witliout  being  acquainted  at  least  with  the  syntax.    £a  two  years  time 
I  began  to  study  t&e  Lat^a  langtiage  in  that  c»iU«^e,  under  several 
masters.     I  find  it  impossihle  to  decide  whether  any  o^e  in  suc^ 
circumstances  could  possibly  be  mcnre  ignorant.    The  r^pect  d^ie  to 
my  uncle  impels  me  to  tlurow  aH  the  bhuooM^  on  t^e  masters,  for  und^- 
taking  to  teach  me  a  language  unknown  to  me,  without  first  giving  me 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  my  own.    Aftsv  several  years  of  applicatioa 
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f  failed  to  detive  much  profit,  for  Beveral  reasons— ^first,'  the  tiedious 
method  and  bad  process  of  instruction — second,  the  practice  of  stuffing 
the  student's  head  with  prayers,  sermons,  and  phantasies-^-and  thirdly, 
the  artifice  of  keeping  him  constantly  in  the  dark,  and  of  preventing 
him  from  enlightening  his  own  mind.  *  You  are  never  to  ask  questions 
which  the  masters  may  not  answer ;  it  is  a  sin  to  reason  on  points 
which  do  not  concern  us :  believe  wjiat  the  priests  tell  you.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  I  received  the  sacrament  for  the  first  time :  for  this  three 
months  of  preparation  were  requisite,  then  a  month  and  a  half  of 
exercises  in  a  cloister  where  nothing  was  heard  but  sermons,  medita- 
tions, and  other  religious  observances.  At  the  end  of  this  period  I 
went  home :  my  uncle  and  aunt,  who  cared  nothing  about  my  studies, 
(they  said  they  thought  only  of  my  soul,)  embraced  me,  and  said,  with 
teats  in  their  eyes :  "  Now  thou  art  a  man — God  is  come  unto  theerr- 
thou  must  be  a  good  Catholic,"  and  gave  me  many  similar  exhortations, 
which  in  the  lapse  of  years  I  have  ceased  to  remember.  On  my  return  > 
to  school  I  found  myself  much  in  arres^r  with  my  studies,  haying 
almost  forgotten  the  little  I  had  learned. 

In  the  collejge  there  was  an  association  called  the  Brotherhood  of 
Saint  Louis.  All  the  young  men  who  went  to  school  were  obliged,  on 
the  festival,  to  attend  sermon  in  the  morning,  to  confess,  and  go  to 
communion  ;  aftenvards  they  went  home  to  dinner,  and  in  two  hours 
returned ;  then  several  priests  conducted  all  the  scholars  into  a  gar- 
den to  play  at  ball,  and  the  stake  for  each  game  was  ten  pater-nosters 
to  be  recited  before  the  winner  with  the  hands  under  the  knees. 
When  the  hour  of  play  was  expired  we  all  returned  to  the  town, 
and  went  to  church  to  hear  a  sermon ;  after  which  all  the  lights* 
were  put  out,  and  two  priests  administered  a  corporal  discipline  to 
each :  (the  lights  were  extinguished  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who,  through  deeper  penitence,  chose  to  strip  and  inflict  the  discipline* 
on  their  skin :)  at  the  commencement  of  the  psalm  ^^  Miserere  mei 
Demi*'  all  began  to  flog  themselves  and  continued  while  it  was  sung. 
At  the  end  of  the  psalm  the  discipline  was  suspended ;  time  was  allowed 
for  those  penitents  to  dress,  who  had  stripped ;  then  the  lamps  were 
again  lighted,  and  after  other  prayers  the  poor  youths  were  dismissed' 
to  their  homes,  filled  with  the  fear  of  hell  and  the  devil.  Twice  or 
thrice  a  week  occurred  a  holiday,  the  festival  of  some  saint  or  other; 
and  the  students  were  always  occupied  in  these  religious  exercises,  no 
care  being  taken  for  their  advancement  in  learning.  On  the  contrary, 
the  masters  found  it  advantageous  to  keep  the  young  students  in  ig- 
norance, who,  through  the  rigorous  treatment  inflicted  on  them,  lost 
all  the  good  qualities  with  which  they  might  originally  have  been  en- 
dowed. An  occurrence  which  bitterly  exasperated  me,  put  an  end  to 
my  course  of  studies.  One  morning,  having  gone  to  school  rather  late, 
and  (contrary  to  my  usual  custom)  not  having  my  lesson  perfectly  by 
hedrt,  the  master  sent  for  the  corrector,  a  man  hired  by  government  i 
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as  a  sort  of  constable/  to  inflict  castigation  on  the  students,  aud 
ordered  him  to  give  me  twenty  stripes  on  the  hands.  After  r^eiving 
thetn  I  returned  to  my  place  quivering  with  excessive  and  intolerably 
pain,  and  being  then  very  young,  I  was  indignant  at  so  unjust  a  pu- 
nishment. The  master  seeing  that  I  wished  for  satisfaction,  sent 
again  for  the  corrector,  to  give  me  twenty  more  stripes,  telling  me  thad 
I  was  to  go  on  my  knees  into  the  middle' of  the  school.  I  told  tte 
master  that  I  would  not  go  ;  he  threatened  that  if  I  did  not  obey  he 
would  have  me  taken  by  force.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  alternative 
for  the  master's  order  but  flight,  and  being  filled  with  boyish  indig- 
nation, I  successively  hurled  at  his  head  from  the  desk  before  ine, 
inkstand,  pens,  books,  and  penknife ;  fortunately  none  of  them  hit 
him,  and  I  fled  just  as  he  rose  from  his  seat.  All  the  scholars  began 
to  laugh;  I  was  already  afar  off,  but  the  master  took  care  to  have 
me  pursued.  Finding  that  I  was  nearly  overtaken  I  entered  into  the 
church  of  the  Minerva,  and  there  found  safety  ;  my  pursuers  halted, 
and  after  laughing  heartily,  returned  and  told  the  master  that  I  had 
taken  sanctuary,  (every  one  in  Italy  being  safe  who  betakes  himself 
to  a  church.)  I  began  to  ponder  on  what  I  should  do :  if  I  appealed  to 
my  uncle  I  should  find  him  more  inexorable  than  the  master,  and  1  there- 
fore determined  to  send  for  my  mother,  the  only  person  who  could  at 
that  moment  plead  my  cause.  It  was  not  long  before  she  came,  in  a 
great  fright,  apprehending  that  I  must  have  committed  some  signal 
offence  since  I  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church.  I  told  her  what  had 
happened:  she  rebuked  me,  and  said  I  should  go  with  her  home. 
She  and  her  husband  had  afterwards  much  trouble  in  settling  thi? 
affair,  as  the  master  wished  that  my  hands  should  suffer  for  it.  To 
this  my  mother  replied :  "It  becomes  you  well  enough  to  talk  so,  for 
you  know  not  what  it  is  to  have  children."  My  uncle  with  much  ado 
forgave  me,  and  the  master  also  pronounced  my  pardon,  on.  condition, 
however,  that  I  should  ask  it  publicly  on  my  knees,  and  go  and  per- 
form a  month's  exercises  at  the  convent  of  Sts.  John  and  Paul, 
a  sort  of  prison  for  the  performance  of  such  impositions,  where  each 
penitent  must  live  at  his  own  cost.  My  uncle  was  satisfied  with  this 
commutation,  hoping  that  the  firiars  would  work  amendment  in  me*  ': 
On  taking  me  to  the  convent,  he  said  to  me:  "  Behold,  "God  still 
waits  for  thee,  hoping  to  see  thee  again ;  recollect  that  hell  is  open." 
He  consigned  me  to  the  prior  of  the  convent,  gave  him  money  to  say 
masses  to  bring  me  back  to  the  light  of  truth  and  inspire  me  with 
deep  contrition  for  the  offence  committed,  and  then  left  me.  I  am  at 
a  loss  for  words  to'  express  how  I  was  tonhented  by  the  friars  ;  they 
demonstrated  to  me  that  I  was  damned,  that  the  crime  committed  was 
of  the  deepest  dye,  and  that  the  scandal  I 'had  caused  was  of  a  most 
aggravated  nature.  Being  young,  I  believed  all  this,  and  heartily 
repented.  Every  evening  they  made  me  undergo  the  discipliiie ;  and 
called  out  to  me  to  lay  on  heavily  that  I  might  rid  myself  of  my  sin. 
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4!7iey  made  me  bind  rotind  my  thighs  some  fliinll  chains -with  irmi 

fepikes  in  them ;  saying,  that  withani;  i^s  the  -penance  would  not  caafevi 

the  offence.    I  did  as  Iivas  bid;  heiieving  all  that  they  toidme,  snd 

thinking  that  I  had  the  devil  at  my  very  shoulders.  This  appretension 

^as  so  Strong,  that  every  night  I  had  mtwt  hoFriMe  dreams.     They 

isaused  me  to  make  a  general  confession,  and  I  otmed  that  several 

frieivls  or  schoolmates  had  lent  me  some  boe^  which  were  nbt  very 

tnoral.    My  confessor  assured  me  that  I  was  damned:;  -that  the  dercii 

might  carry  me  awaty  body  amd  sofd ;  but  that  alms  asd  peoance  w«re 

a  remedy  for  every  thing.    I  had  four  dollars  in  iny  -pocket  wluch  I 

gave  liim ;  and  l)y  dint  of  much  penaiice,  thai  is  to  say,  spare  diet^ 

itelf-liagellation,  and  mother  discipline,  I  boped  to   fulfil  the  othef 

Condition.    The  confessor  said  to  me^  '^  fjdok  you,  my  Bon ;  ^th  these 

four  dollar^  I  will  perform  four  masses  nt  an  altar  privileged  by  St. 

Pius  the  Fifth,  which  will  do  your  soul  let  great  deal  of  good ;  meantime 

I  recommend  you  to  mortify  the  body/'    I  promised  all  this, -and  kept 

my  word.    Happily  the  appointed  time  4rew  t#  ^an  end.    The  day 

before  I  came  away,  they  made  me  receive  the  saofaiftcat;  I  did 

bothing  but  weep  for  the  grief  which  my  sins  oecoEsioned  i*e.  lihnet  day 

came  my  uncle,  who  showed  some  surprise  at  seeing  me  Boiniich  wasted, 

and  then  said  to  me :  ^^  The  exercises  have  done  thee  good ;  thou  art 

no  longer  in  m6rtal  sin ;  thou  hast  acquired  a  more  delicate  physiog- 

nomy.'^    My  uncle  took  me  in  a  coach  to  the  schot^,  and  I  made  a 

public  excuse  to  the  master,  kneeling,  and  kissing  his  liand,  and  he 

directly  took  occasion  to  preach  a  littte  sermon,  tiiat  his  sehciftcs 

might,  from  t\As  warning,  learn  to  respect  him.  '  ikfter  a  miiltitiide  of 

ceremonies,  my  uncle  took  me  home ;  my  aunt,  on  seeing  me,  instefati^ 

'asked:  ^^  What  «an  the  friars  have  done  to  him  to  waste  him  boV*  Mjr 

uncle  answered,  ^'  he  has  done  penance  for  the  fa'nlt  comlmtted.''    He 

would  have  had  me  go  to  school  again,  but  finding  il;  impossil^e  to 

persuade  me,  and  being  unwilling  to  use  coerdda,  be  determiiiad  to 

eend  me  to  study  in  the  house  of  the  advocate  -Bruner,  the  exj^editor 

of  papal  briefs  for  Spain.    This  man  was  very  fond  of  -home,  -and  tot 

Iwb  years  had  been  bedridden  with  the  jheumsltism^  nor  could  he  d^ 

more  than  simply  sign  a  few  briefs,    -fie  YxbA  two  moa  who  wrote  £ar 

him,  and  when  I  began  to  attend  him  he  was  Mving -^albne,  being 

unwilHi^  to  have  any  relations  under  his  roof;  he  had  cosily  i^  man 

'servant.  My  atint,'an  Did  lady,  frequently  went  to  Iceep  him  C0B^»any, 

and  in  the  evemng,  after  I  had  dime  writing,  w«  used  to  go  home 

together.    This  advocate,  £nding  ktmself  obliged  to  keep  his  bed 

continually,  from  the  pain  which  tormented  him,  fnaqvently  began  to 

blaspheme  the  name  of  66d  and  the  saxnts,  stLjing^  that  if  iGbd  were 

just  he  would  distribute  ite  pain  aineng  aU  manrkind,  ih  eqjud^pofltbns. 

My  devout  and  scrupulous  aunt  reproved  i»m,  l>ut''the  ad^iBCtLte,  who 

^sliked  to  hear  reproof  from  a  wonsutn,  bade  'her  mind  tier  lodMng 

md  HiM;  ooireepn  hmetf^wtth  t^hat  ke«xid.  Oaiour  Bekurhiranie^^JBiy 
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aont  told  me  I  must  go  no  Boore  to  the  advocate :  *^  It  shocks  m^ 
ponscience/'  she  added^  '^  to  hear  him  hlaspheme,  and  if  J  do  not 
f^ontinue  my  yisits,  neither  must  you;  for  you  will  learn  all  thois^ 
wicked  and  abominahle  words."  I  told  her  I  took  no  heed  of  th^m  ( 
that  the  ^vil  rested  with  those  who  uttered  them;  I  should  have  bee9 
inuch  displeased  if  my  uncle^  knowing  thi3,  had  forhidden  me  to  g« 
juid  write  for  the  advocate,  because,  when  we  were  alone,  be  instructed 
me  in  so  maiifty  things,  concerning  which  I  was  entirely  in  the  dark ; — lie 
devoloped  to  me  the  impostures  of  the  priests;  he  gave  me  b^antifuj 
Jbooks  to  read,  in  which  I  took  great  delight,  and  which  he  afterwards 
explained  to  me,  saying :  "  I  wish  you  well,  and  I  would  have  you  know 
that  you  are  in  darkness."  I  seemed  to  b^  in  a  chaos :  I  could  i^ol 
reconcile  what  the  friars  had  said  in  their  exercises,  mth  what  was 
afterwards  told  ftie  by  Bruner  the  advocate,  whose  strong  arguin^ts, 
however,  were  daily  more  convincing.  One  day,  while  th@  advocate 
>v^as  in  extreme  pain,  my  aunt,  who  was  there,  urged  him  to  endure  all 
for  the  love  of  God.  The  advocate,  who  had  little  or  no  faith,  in  the 
lorture  of  his  disease  began  to  blaspheme  to  such  a  degree,  tb^t  the 
g^od  lady,  without  staying  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  hastened 
^way,  making  a  thousand  crosses,  and  left  th^  house,  determined  aeyer 
piore  to  set  foot  in  it.  Jn  the  evening  J  paid  my  ^su^  vi$it  to  the 
advocate  in  his  room,  and  he  told  me,  laughing,  that  my  aunt  had  fled 
and  would  never  return.  "  Poor,  silly  old  woman,"  added  hp,  "  IJm 
confessors  have  put  these  scruples  into  her  head ;  otherwise  she  woujd 
take  no  notice  of  my  blasphemies,  ^d  would  say  h^r  prayers."  When 
I  went  home  my  aunt  said  notiiuig  of  what  had  happened.  On  the 
Sunday  she  went  to  confession;  her  confessor  was  a  Dominiqao 
belonging  to  the  Inquisition ;  he  would  not  give  her  absolution  unless 
she  first  went  to  the  Holy  0$ce  and  denounced  the  advocate  as  a 
hlas^hemer.  [My  aunt  .having  accused  herself  of  having  heard 
blasphemies,  this  was  ^ound  sufficient  for  the  confessor*s  purpose.^ 
Jkf y  aunt  came  home  and  said  nothing.  On  the  Mpnday  she  obeyed 
the  confes8or*s  injunction;  and  as  the  Holy  Office  was  at  some 
distance,  she  took  a  coa^h  and  went  thither  alone.  She  was  examined, 
and  afterwards  repaired  forthwith  to  the  church  to  confess  herself 
anew,  and  thus  show  that  she  had  fulfilled  the  task  imposed  on  her. 
In  fifteen  days  I  was  summoned  to  the  Inquisition ;  I  was  greatly 
terrified,  not  knowing  what  was  the  matter;  I  imagined  thai  some 
friend  might  have  acted  the  spy  upon  me,  and  denounced  lae  as 
having  some  prohibited  book  in  my  possession.  To  my  uncle  I  was 
unwilling  to  mention  the  matter ;  I  passed  the  whole  day  and  night  in 
continual  agony;  indeed  the  occasion  was  sufficiently  terrible  to  a 
youth,  as  I  then  was,  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  familiar  only 
wkh  those  e<elcl^siastical  notions  which  the  advocate  Bruner  had  been 
anable  entirely  to  eradicate.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  I  went  to 
phe  Inqui^itioB;  they  made  mc  wait  an  h^^r  in  the  aiitechamber:  ^ 
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heart  beat  violently.  At  length  I  was  led  into  an  apartment  wholly 
Imng  with  black,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  large  table  covered  also 
with  black,  at  which  were  seated  three  Dominican  friars,  and  an 
abbate  in  black  raiment,  who  was  their  secretary,  and  with  whom  I 
happened  to  be  well  acquainted.  He  no  sooner  saw  me,  than  he 
encouraged  me,  by  a  look,  not  to  be  afraid ;  I  then  breathed  more 
freely^  and  before  my  examination  began,  had  leisure  to  observe  that 
there  was  a  large  crucifix  over  the  heads  of  the  friars,  a~  smaller 
crucifix  on  the  table,  and  a  book,  which  was  the  New  Testament. 
After  the  father  Inquisitor  had  asked  my  name  and  surname,  he  «aid : 
"  Do  you  know  why  you  have  been  cited  before  this  holy  tribunal?" 
I  answered,  "  No.'*  He  enquired  if  my  conscience  was  clear  from 
every  stain  which  might  sully  the  holy  tribunal  ?  I  answered,  that  I 
had  none  wherewith  to  reproach  myself.  After  many  fruitless  questions, 
he  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  advocate  Bruner?  [I  now  understood  that 
the  whole  blame  lay  with  my  aunt.]  I  replied  that  I  did  know  him; 
and  that  I  went  to  his  house  to  write.  "  Have  you  ever  heard  him 
utter  blasphemies?'*  I  answered,  that  he  was  tormented  with  illness, 
but  that  I  went  to  his  house,  not  to  hear  what  he  said,  but  merely  to 
write,  and  to  do  my  duty.  The  Inquisitor,  looking  sternly  at  me^  said, 
that  if  I  did  not  instantly  tell  all  I  knew,  I  should  be  punished  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law ;  that  by  my  conscience,  and  by  the  holy 
gospels,  which  he  caused  me  to  touch,  he  conjured  me  to  declare 
minutely  what  the  advocate  Bruner  had  said ;  and  to  specify  all  the 
blasphemies  which  he  had  uttered.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  held 
any  private  conversations  with  him  ?  I  answered  in  the  negative. 
Then  the  Inquisitor  said  to  me;  "I advise  you  not  to  frequent  the 
society  of  that  man ;  he  is  already  lost  to  all  eternity ;  the  devil  has 
already  gained  dominion  over  his  soul:  we  shall  do  our  utmost  endea- 
vours, but  I  believe  all  will  be  to  no  purpose.  Swear  upon  that  crucifix 
never  to  declare  to  any  one  that  you  have  been  cited  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion, or  why  you  have  been  cited."  I  promised  all  this ;  and  with 
much  formality  was  dismissed  from  the  gloomy  hall.  While  I  staid 
in  the  outer  room,  I  saw  the  two  men  who  used  to  write  for  the 
advocate  Bruner ;  they  trembled  excessively,  and  declared  that  they 
were  old  men,  and  had  never  before  been  in  that  place.  I  took  them 
on  one  side,  and  told  them  why  they  were  summoned.  They  recovered 
their  spirits,  and  went  to  examination  in  better  heart.— -On  my  return 
home,  I  related  the  whole  affair  to  my  uncle,  who  strongly  reproached 
his  wife  for  accusing  the  advocate  Bruner.  She  answered:  "  I  shall 
not  deprive  myself  of  absolution,  and  forego  the  sacrament,  for  the 
sake  of  the  advocate  Bruner:  and  my  confessor  told  me  he -would 
never  absolve  me  unless  I  accused  him." 

In  the  evening  I  went  as  usual  to  the  house  of  the  advocate,  whom  I 
found  in  high  spirits.  Congratulating  him  on  his  merry  mood,  I  enquired 
the  reason,  and  he  immediately  replied:  '^  Have  I  not  cause  to  laugh, 
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when  I  have  heen  accused  to  the  Inquisition?-  What  do  they  think  of 
doing  now  ?  I  wait  for  them  in  hed." — A  fortnight  afterwards  an  Inqui- 
sitor presented  himself,  and  an  interrogation  ensued  between  them  which 
lasted  four  hours,  hut  finding  it  impossible  to  elicit  any  thing,  the  "emis- 
sary went  away  dissatisfied.  In  a  month  from  that  time,  came  the  chief 
Inquisitor,  who  interrogated  the  advocate  for  a  very  long  time,  arid 
after  threatening  to  have  him  carried  to  prison  in  his  bed,  went  away. 
When  he  was  gone,  Bruner  said  to  me :  "  What  would  they  be  at  ?  I 
am  a  better  theologian  than  any  of  them.  They  may  put  me  in 
prison ;  they  may  torture  me ;  but  I  shall  never  say  the  thing  that  is 
not."  Then  taking  me  by  the  hand  he  said:  "My  friend,  the  Inqid- 
sition  is  adapted  for  the  vulgar,  and  not  for  well-informed  people, 
who  can  confute  and  overthrow  all  its  propositions/'  Two  months 
afterwards  an  order  arrived  for  his  arrest,  but  as  he  was  iextremely 
ill,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  postpone  his  removal.  In  a  few  days 
liis  case  became  desperate,  the  rheumatism  having  affected  his  chest ; 
he  died  without  consenting  to  listen  to  any  of  the  priests,  arid  we  had 
much  ado  to  prevail  on  them  to  allow  him  Christian  burial. 

Scarcely  had  the  barbarous  (Jauls  set  foot  for  the  second  time  in 
what  was  once  the  capital  of  the  world,  (I  allude  to  their  coming  in 
1807,)  when  the  youth  of  the  city,*  attracted  and  allured  by  the  fin6 
promises  of  that  ever  faithless  nation,  credulously  and  implicitly 
complied  with  their  wishes.  No  wonder  then  that  I  should  have  been 
of  the  number.  I  was  at  this  time  possessed  of  some  property,  but 
was  still  under  the  guardianship  of  my  uncle,  who,  infatuated  as  I  have 
already  said,  with  ecclesiastical  notions,  deprived  me  of  the  means  of 
attaining  distinction,  keeping  me  always  pent  up  at  home,  lest  some  of 
those  ultramontane  wretches  should  seduce  me,  and  exercising  me 
continually  with  prayers,  sermons,  fastings,  and  so  forth.  That, 
however,  which  he  dreaded,  came  to  pass.  Having  occasion  to  go  into 
the  country  on  business,  he  left  me  with  a  strict  charge  to  stay  at 
home,  and  associate  with  no  one  but  a  certain  priest,  the  only 
individual  competent  to  give  me  good  advice  ;  and,  moreover,  to  bo 
quite  indifferent  concerning  political  affairs,  which  might  have  "a 
tendency  to  disturb  my  mind.  I  did  not  fail  to  promise  all  that  he 
required  of  me  ;  but  he  could  scarcely  have  journeyed  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  ere  I  quitted  the  house,  and  went  to  enquire  among  my 
friends  how  things  were  going  on.  Several  of  them  I  found  wearing 
regimentals — others  enjoying  some  profitable  appointment  or  other ; 
they  all  urged  me  to  leave  my  uncle,  and  enter  on  the  career  of  arms, 
assuring  me  that  I  should  obtain  the  post  of  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
National  Guard.  I  made  some  little  demur,  remarking  that  the  Pope 
had  excommunicated  all  those  who  accepted  employments  under  the 
French  government.  My  friends  laughed  at  this,  and  said:  "  thy 
uncle  has  plunged  thee  in  ignorance — thy  masters  have  kept  thee 
there ;  come  with  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes  thou  sh'alt  be  free  from  all 
dread  of  excommunication."  -The  reader  may  easily  imagine  what 


•«ffect  was  proihieed  on  me  Iby  the  noU^n  (rf  beGcmBig  an  •officer-— of 
wearing  the  military  garb-*-*of  having  soldiers  under  my  amuamd: 
I  felt  afwured  that  my  unck  would  venture  to  say  noljung  to  me^ 
sm  seeing  me  in  uniform;  and  knowing  that  he  was  still  to  be  absent 
two  days^  I  determined  to  embrace  the  proposal  made  to  iae»  Having 
got  together  a  sum  of  money,  I  instantly  bespoke  a  military  e^pmest 
.at  my  own  expense,  and  my  fri^ds  procured  me  an  officer's  comnoissioB 
ifrom  General  Miollis,  Governor  of  Rome.  Four  days  afterwards,  I 
nade  mj  appearance  in  the  streets  of  the  city  in  martial  attire.  I 
tfEsulted  in  having  at  one  step  become  anofficer ;  and  whetn  the  sentinels 
presented  arms  as  I  f  assed,  I  could  not  «afficiently  appreciate  titus 
hoyaour,  accompanied  as  it  was,  in  my  case,  witb  a  traaration  from 
jMiestly  restraint  to  canveraation  and  liberty — a  contraat  almost  too 
great  for  my  iconotprelieiision.  On  the  second  day  I  failed  aat  te 
jpresent  mysetf  in  fiilX  4re8s  to  General  Miollis,  to  thank  him  and  to 
vow  ^delity  to  ^m  Emperor ;  the  C^^al  received  me  very  cordially, 
and  assayed  me  that  tibose  who  /should  have  earliest  became  partisans 
of  the  French  governmant,  should  be  the  first  to  be  rew^ded,  according 
to  their  deserts,  bybu;rative  appointments;  and  he  sent  me  to  the 
new  chttfch,  to  Csesar  Marucchi,  chef  de  bataiUon  of  tbe  first  legion> 
JO  that  Iwss  instantly  in  active  service.  My  uncle  soon  heard  of 
what  had  iaiappened^  and  hastening  the  conclusion  of  his  business, 
immediately  returned  home.  I  cannot  describe  the  furious  passion 
he  ilew  into  when  he  saw  nae  in  regimentals ;  he  decW^  J  should 
AQstantly  leave  the  house,  as  he  would  have  no  excommunioa^^  ferso^s, 
^or  rebels  against  the  holy  church;  that  his  holijuaBs'had  lexoommaui*' 
vated  not  only  all  those  who  were  employed  undeor  the  Fissach 
government,  but  even  those  who  ate  vsnd  drank  with  them;  and  that 
in  Rome  and  throughout  the  state,  bulls  had  been  issued^  fulminating 
a  general  es^communicatioa.  I  wished  to  appease  him  by  addtmiag  tb^ 
reasons  vith  which  my  friends  had  persuaded  me  to  this  step,  aod-  by 
ahowing  )tha)t  it  was  passible  to  serv^  Napoleon  and  be  a  good  Catb#UB. 
ft  was  Impossible,  he  rejoined,  to  serve  two  masters-^here  WP9  yejb 
time  for  me  io  atone  for  my  fault ;  ^  abandon  this  eagageoieat/'  said 
he,  "  abandon  all  thy  friends,  who  are  leading  thae  to  r»ia ;  I  wijl 
Hsend  thee  into  the  country,  wiiere  no  one  shall  seek  thee  ;  asid  thou 
mayest  again  begin  to  lead  a  good  and  holy  life,  as  in  thy  former  days.'' 
Having  now  had  some  taste  of  the  world,  though  but  £mr  so  veiy  brief  a 
space,  I  was  immoveably  bent  on  following  'my  aaw  ipxafessioa ;  h^ 
dared  not  use  compulsion  towsxds  me,  lest  he  should  become  obnoidoiia 
totthe  suspicions  of  the  French  ^vemmentp4i^  therafore  detennined 
t04mow  me  thirty  doUajrs  a  month;  but  J  nuiait  iustantly  4|idt  i^ 
hous«^  and  I  did  -so  xm  the  fbllowing  day. 

The,  moment  4;hey  arrived  in  Aon»e^  l^e  Fvench  began  to  do  just  ae 
lihoy  liked,  4iotwithstandi«g  the  letters  written  :&om  ia^  to  i^f 
by  4lie  Pflfe!s  ^Seacetaror  lOf  State.,  implonn^  ^ep^sal  MMim  ib^ 
jMita.stop  to^ttch  ^abfises.:  the  Franeh  gpvecaM:   sev^  axiwi^ -t» 


Mta  of  «n  evaaivo  or  ironical  natiire,  but  took-  care  at  the  -sane 

time  to  do  what  best  served  his  own  purpose.     He  began  to  take 

IHMBsedsion  of  many  convents  as  quarters  for  his  troops :   new  lettei^ 

were  wiatten  to  remonstrate  on  the  want  of  respect  shown  to  consecrated 

places;,  openly  declaring  tliat  the  holy  father  disapproved  of  -such 

{nroceedings.    I  am  not  prepared  to  deny^  that  to  all  the  letters  written 

by  the  pontificial  -governmeirt,  from  the  cononencement  of  the  invaaloii 

until  the  removal  of  the  Pope^  the  French  gbvemment  did  punctual^ 

send  answers,  but  it  is  certain  that  Bot  'One  of  the  demands  madre  in 

them  was  c<MBaplied  with.    The  Pope,  seeing  I4at  no  attention  was 

faid  to  his  rtanonstrancesy  went  to  work  witbi  his  religious  weapQUj^ 

•KcomxBunkatiag  all  who  sided  with  the  French. ^fovesaneat^ -and 

eausing  his  buUs  to  be  posted  by  night  sst  the  usual  placesy  tfaroughout 

Aooie  aAd  tiie  whole  ecclesiastical  state.    General  MioUis  laughed -a^ 

the  exeoramnnications  of  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh;  the  had  xemovad  the 

Swiss  guards  horn  the  palace  of  Monte  Cavallp,  and  had  substituted 

French  guards,  with  orders  to  refuse  access  to  all  persons.   Th^Pape, 

finding  hims^f  disregarded  by  every  body,  and  as  it  wco-c  imprisoned; 

ordered  ihe  great  gates  oi  the  palace  to  be  jclosed,  not  eheasiag  te 

have  further  commumcation  with  any  one.     As  he  well  knew  the 

Fbrench  were  devisisg  in6ans  to  carry  him  off,  he  caused  a  report  to  \m 

flpread,  tibiat  he  had  ordered  for  himself  the  vestments  of  a  holy  bishofi^ 

mtd  that  whenever  any  person  should  introduce  himself  into  the  palace 

la  enforce  ixis  departure,  he  would  assume  those  vestments,  and 

ialminale  ^death  on  that  man  who  should  dai^e  to  lay  hands  on  Jm 

eaered  person.     The  people  were  in  a  state  fof  •indescribable  toauilt 

when  they  knew  that  the  French  govenuaeat  were  bent  an  Tcmoviag 

tiie  Pope ;  and  although  the  force  of  the  lastter  amounted  to  juora 

than  fifteen  thousand  men.  General  Miollis  prudently  detorauaed 'that 

the  rcDttoval  should  be  efiiect^  with  therutanost  j^vacy^and  he  ihere£Me 

fued  all  the  preoaatioa  necessary  -ieac  the  exiecatbon  of  «'  measure  aa 

diffi^idt  in  a  country  whtdi^  to  all  affpearaacie,  is  acquainted  wiA 

nefthing  but  reU^km,  and  which  maintakis  Idie  Pape  to  lie 'not  meveikf 

'  ae  a  sovereign  but  even  as  an  earthly  god.     ThMe  da^  befiose  Ae 

departuje  of  his  holiness  from  Rome,  all  the  headboro        ,  Aameilf--^ 

those  Hf  Trestevere,  Monti,  Papola,  and  Borgo,  on  i      }M*etej^  af 

hating  to  present  to  the  Pape  a  ^vesturgeoD,      ig     g       ee  hundnsd 

|>6nnds,  in  a  tub  of  suitalde  dimensions,  v  »i        to  jmss  the 

advaaead  posts  of  the  Fieiteh,  8tatk>ned  A  .the         al  palaoa. 

The  prohibition  that  any  peraon  .fdiould><        »  i        a  f^ot  shaald  be 

hatched,  still  existed ;  but  ^le  PMnd^  1^1^:        t]      w^on      fau 

aaised  sospicAons  among  these  |»aopley  if  th*     liadil<     idi    uaea 

for  t^e  purpose  of  carrying  a  ^  to  Pi      ,37^ 

fiennitted  it ;  not  that  they  ware  ^  .  4ram      |» 

arluch,  hawever,  proved  to  be      ve  t      j      u  one  ioaald  J 

Imagned.   Thsiebeadbono      a,      tfa  fiahj        |  k 

lata  ;hb>preai^Mie/the  f  spe  Aw     fiMait  a 
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stratlons  of  satisfaction,  thanking  them  for  this  proof  of  loyalty 
to  their  sovereign,  oppressed  by  the  enemies  of  the  cliurch.  Oiie  of 
the  deputation  replied:  *^Holy  father,  it  is  not  to  present  the  fish  that 
we  come  to  your  holiness — these  are  not  times  for  making  presents, 
we  merely  availed  ourselves  of  such  a  pretext  to  elude  the  French 
guards.  We  have  twenty  thousand  armed  men,  who  can  save  you 
from  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  and  delay  your  departure,  which  is 
said  to  he  near  at  hand ;  we  will  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood; 
and  we  think  that  we  cannot  meet  a  better  death  than  in  the  attempt 
to  save  our  sovereign."  The  Pope  himself  was  deceived,  not  imagining 
that  his  removal  was  so  imminent.  Dismissii^g  t^m  with  thanks,'  he 
said — "  Retire  to  your  homes — this  is  not  the-  time — ^when  you  are 
wanted  I  will  send  for  you — do  not  believe  it— I  shall  not  depart  from 
hence — no  one  will  dare  to  lay  hands  on  my  sacred  person."  When 
he  had  given  them  his  blessing,  they  asked  permission  to  kiss  his  foot ; 
the  Pope  granted  it,  and  they  went  their  way. 

General  Miollis,  aware  of  the  agitation  that  prevailed  in  Rome,  and 
knowing  that  the  people  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  resist  the  re- 
moval of  the  Pope,  determined  to  hasten  it  as  much  as  possible,  and 
confided  this  important  affair  to  General  Radette,  of  the  gens-d'armerie. 
Having  fixed  on  the  night  when  the  removal  was  to  take  place,  he 
ordered  all  the  emissaries  of  the  police  to  be,  that  night,. on  the 
alert  at  their  respective  stations — one  hundred  constables  to  be  under 
arms^  with  fifty  of  the  gens-d'armes,  and  an  hundred  picked  men  of 
the  National  Quard,  who  could  be  depended  upon,  were  to  be '  in 
readiness  with  scaling-ladders  near  the  walls  of  the  Pope's  gardem 
General  Miollis  caused  an  order  to  be  read  to  the  troops  destined  for 
this  service,  declaring  that  the  first  man  who  touched  the  least  thing 
in  the  papal  palace  should  be  put  to  death.  General  Radette  ar- 
rived at  midnight,  accompanied  by  M.  Bonom,  marshal  of  the 
gens-d*armerie,  both  drest  as  citizens.  He  commanded  that  the  con- 
stables should  ascend  first,  then  the  National  Guards,  and*  after  them 
the  general,  with  the  small  number  of  the  gens-d'armes.  One  of  the 
National  Guard,  named  Mazzolini,  a  true  patriot,  aspired  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  to  scale  the  walls.  It  being  dark  by  this 
time,  he  missed  a  step,  and  falling  from  a  considerable  height^  broke 
his  thigh.  All  the  people,  though  they  were  well  disposed,  and  in 
good  heart,  began  to  think  that  this  was  a  judgment  of  God.  The 
constables,  who  were  ignorant  men,  and  who  had  been  forced  into 
this  service,  refused  to  go  up.  On  this,  the  general,  turning  to  the 
gens-d'ai-mes — "  Come,  brave  gens-d'armes,  let  us  show  them  whether 
it  be  a  judgment  of  God,  or  a  mere  accident."  Then  the  gens- 
d'armerie  began  to  mount — the  National  Guard  followed — the  general 
after  them — and  the  constables  the  last.  There  was  a  person  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  subterranean  passage  that  led  from  the  gar- 
den into  the  palace;  the  general  took  this  man  under  his  arm'  as  a 
guide,  and  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand  they  entered,  proceeded  for  a 
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good  half  mile  along  the  passage,  found  a  person  waitiiig,  who  opened 
the  gate,  through  which  they  passed  into  the  grand  court  of  the 
palace  of  Monte  Cavallo.  Having  first  collected  his  small  force,  the 
general  ordered  them  to  go  to  all  the  Swiss  hody-guards  that  were  in 
the  palace,  disarm  them  of  their  halherts  and  rusty  swords,  and  then 
lock  them  up  and  leave  them  until  morning.  He  sent  some  fifteen 
men  to  this  hand  of  guards ;  most  of  them  were '  found  asleep,'  the; 
others,  with  great  good  will,  gave  up  their  arms.  When  they  found, 
they  were  to  he  locked  up^  one  of  them  laughed  and  said;  "let  us 
have  a  good  hreakisist  in  the  morning.".  Having  all  returned  to  the 
appoinied  place  of  meeting,  tlie  general  said,  after  hearirig  all  the 
reports  made  to  him,  he  was  certain  that  the  Pope's  guglrds  woald 
make  no  resistance.  He  enjoined  all  the  men  in  the  palace  to  the 
strictest  silence,  and  then  ordered  the  guide  to  cimd^tt  him  and  the' 
marshal  to  the  door  of  the  Pope's  chamber,  which  'ttey  reached  with- 
out^ encountering  any  impediment.  He  knocked  twice  at  the  door: 
at  the  second  knocking  the  Pope  asked,  "  who  was  there  ? "  The 
answer  was :  "  I  am  General  Radette,  an  envoy  from  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,"  The  Pope  opened  the  door ;  he  had  his  clothes  on,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  had  not  yet  been  in  bed,  it  being  his  custom  to 
make  long  vigils ;  some  said  that  he  knew  of  liis  removal,  and  was 
waiting  the  time  fixed  for  departing.  However  that  may  be,  the 
Pope  bade  the  general  and-  the  inarshal  come  in. '  After  paying  his 
respects,  the  general  said  to  him :"  Your  holiness  has  five  minutes 
to  decide .  either  on  signing  this  treaty  (including  an  oath'  of  fidelity 
to  the  emperor,  a  recognition  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  some  minor 
clauses)  or  depart  immediately.  The  Pope  read  the  treaty, '  anc!^ 
during  the  five  minutes,  stood  playing  with  the  snuff-box  in  his  hand. 
The  audacioiis  marshar begged  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  his  holiness; 
the  Pope,  with  a  smile,  condescended,  arid  opened  the  box ;  the  mar- 
^al  having  tasted  it,'  said,  "  Holy  father,  what  excellent  snuff!"  the 
Pope,  without  speaking,  motioned  him  to  take  a  packet  of  it,  which 
lay  on  a  table.  The  five  minutes  being  expired;  the  general  asked 
him  how  he  had  decided?  The  Pope  answered,  that  he  had  decided 
Qn  going  ;'  but  he  wished  to  have  with  him  his  secretary  of  state  and 
his  chamberliiin.  The  generial  agreed, '  and  orders  were  given*  for 
awaking  these  persons  without  noise ;  whil6,'  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
gate  of  the  palace  was  opened  to  admit  two  travelling  carriages  with 
post-horses,  guarded  by  six  mounted  gens-d'armes.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi 
instantly  rose,  and  presented  himself  to  General  Radette  with  an  im- 
posing air,  remonstrating  against  this  procedure,  and  observing,  that 
time  was  necessary,  and  that  the  departure  could  not  take  place  at 
that  moiheint.  General  Radette  good  humouredly  observed,  that  those 
times  were  over,  and  that  now  there  was' no  time  for  commanding  or 
conferring;  it  was  time  to  go.  "  The  travellirig  carriages  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase';  the  Pope  entered  that  which  was  destined  for 
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lilm,  and  would  have  Vende  him  las  secretaoy  of  steta    The  pmenl 
6ffo9ed  this,  saying',  that  another  earriage  was  provided  ^^xatpoee^j* 
far  Mm,    The  Pepe*s  chamberlain  wished  to  get  up  behind  the  Cfar^ 
riage  wheve  his  holines9  was ;  but  the  general  preventing  this>  obliged' 
Mm  to  enter  the  second  carriage  together  with  Cardinal  QonMtti^ 
net  ehoocdng  that  he  should  get  up  behind,  fer  fear  of  being  Tec0g»' 
iribed.     The  marshal:  was  ordered  to  micmnt  behind  the  cardhiaFa 
eanriage,  and  General  Badette  himself  got  up  behind  that  of  the  Pope )  • 
they  quitted  the  palace,  and  passed  entirely  throef^  Roikie  witheet  • 
being  perceived  by  any  person.    The  Pope  being  gone,  a  commandaiit 
dammoned  togetbor  all  the  guards  who  had  been  stationed  in  the 
palace,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  it  by  the  same  ga^te  through  vfaioh 
the>  Pi9pe  had  passed.    Erery  man  returned  to  his  respective  qiiarten$» 
'Vhe  scaling-ladders  haviilg  been  left  until  morning,  a  rumour  begail 
to  spread  that  the  Pope  was  gone,  and  that  there  had  been  as 
escalade.     The  priests  hatched  a  thousand  stories  respecting  the  ftJl 
of  the  poor  constable;  they  said  tibat  the  Pope  could  have  cau^d 
f h^si  all  to  die  if  he  had  chosen,  but  he  only  occasioned  the  fall  oi 
the  first  ofiiender  as  an  example  for  the  others  to  refledt  upm ;  and 
there  were  many  similar  lablet,  which  the  igneraat  people  readily 
eejEicvee. 

At  the  time  when  the  general  was  in  the  Pope's  apartment,  b  ' 
constable  entered  the  chapel,  opened  the  ciborium,  tool:  the  golden 
pyr,  threw  the  host  upon  the  altar,  flattened  the  vessri  with  hisr 
hands,  and  putting  it  in  his  podket;  returned  to  hi&post.     In  the 
meming,  a  priest  having  gone  into  the  chapel  of  the  papal  palace, 
found  the  censeerated  wafers  scattered  on  the  altar,  and  some  en  the 
ground,  he  set  up  a  loud  cry.     No  one*  now  thought  ai^  more  of  the 
B^tBOval  of  the  Pope ;  all  minde  were  engrossed  with  lids  sacrilege ;.' 
several  bishops  wesbt  and  picked  up  all  the  wafenr,  placing  them  in.- 
another  vase,  wbnch  they  deposited  in  the  same  ciborium.    "Carious ' 
ablutions  and  fumigations  were  performed,  together  with  all  the  other 
formalities  practised  on  similar  occasions.    General  Miollis  wished  to^ 
have  the  thief  apprehended,  net  so  much  for  the  sake  of  tiie  holy 
wafers,  as  lor  the  enforcement  of  his  own  decree.    In  four  daye  time, 
fibe  delinquent  was  discovered  through  the  information,  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  sold  the  golden  vessel ;  he  was  immediately  tried,  and 
shot  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 

The  French  government  took  possession  of  the  papal  palace,  and- 
gradually  sent  away  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  did  not  choose  te 
faille  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor. 

I  shall  mentienr  a  little  incident  whidi  occan^d  at  Menteron^ 
twenty-five  miles  from  H&mt,  General  Badette  had  taken  tfae^ 
precaution  to  order  relays  of  horees  to  be  ready  at  a  uaemeii^s  aotice.- 
l%e  Pope  having  arrived  by  daybreak  at  Mbnterosi,  the-  hpfen  VKre> 
abeady  put  to,  when  Ids  hoUnesa  hcvkig  opened  a  Uiaft  to  speak  t» 


the  getiera!,  a  {loB^ott  wBc^  bad  driven  tlfe  carriage  from  BaceuaiSoi 
Monterosi  recogsised  Mm.  He  fell  on  bis  knees,  and  exelainied  r 
^'  Holy  fatber,  your  blessing !  I  am  not  to  blame  ;  I  knew  not  of  tbij|» 
c^tberwise  I  would  do<mer  have  been  sbot  tban  bare  bad  a  bimd  bat 
i^movlng  yon.^  Tbe  postilions  wbo  stood  ready  to  mount,  reAised  tor 
set  foot  in  tbe  stirrup.  Tbe  populace  began  to  cry  out, "  Holy  fetber,- 
your  blessing !  We  wisb  to  deliver  you/'  The  general,  seeing  bimself ' 
in  inmiinent  danger  of  being  massacred,  ordered  tbe  few  gens-d'arme0 
wbo  escorted  the  coach,  merely  for  tbe  preservation  of  order,  to  driv^t 
tbe  postilions  away,  and  commanded  two  of  them  to  mount  tbe  coacb-' 
horses  and  proceed  at  full  gallop.  Tbe  general,  taking  bis  pistols  nr 
hand,  declared  that  he  would  blow  out  the  brains  of  tbe  first  mait 
who  should  come  near  tbe  horses  or  the  carriage,  and  thus  be  extricatecF 
himself  from  this  awkward  interruption.  They  proceeded  without 
baiting  to  Pozziborgi,  in  Tuscany ;  there  they  rested  some  hours,  antf 
then  continued  the  journey.  Passing  through  -Pozziborgi  at  a  subse* 
<|U6nt  period,  I  was  informed  by  tbe  landlady  of  the  very  inn  whete 
the  iP6pe  lodged,  that  be  had  no  change  of  dress,  and  a  button  of  bis^ 
small-clothes  having  given  way,  bis  holiness  sent  for  her  to  fasten  it,' 
as  his  chamberlain  bad  not  yet  arrived.  The  hostess  immediately 
executed  his  commands ;  but  the  Pope  not  having  a  sous  wherewith  tv 
reward  her,  called  General  Radette,  and  asked  him  for  some  money  ^ 
the  general  gave  him  a  purse  full  of  Louis,  and  he  presented  four  td 
the  hostess. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Pope,  things  took  a  sudden  turn— «^be 
l^ople  altered  thdr  behaviour  towards  us ;  several  of  them  began  f^ 
forget  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope,  and  accepted  employments 
^mder  the  French.  Many,  however,  still  refused  such  appointments, 
and  among  them  was  my  uncle,  who  constrained  himself  to  dispose  of 
the  property  be  possessed  rather  than  take  an  office  which  would  make 
him  liable  to  an  excommunication  from  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh.  It  wa# 
not  long  before  I  obtained  an  appointment  at  FoUgno,  a  town*  one 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Rome,  in  the  Damani,  (the  offices  for  tbe 
management  of  the  national  property.)  I  asked  permission  to  resign 
my  former  post  of  ^ub-lieutenant,  and  before  my  departure,  went  tor 
see  my  mother  and  my  uncle,  and  inform  them  that  I  had  obtained  ar 
Mtuation,  and  was  setting  out  immediately  to  take  possession  of  it.  I 
had  the  same  luck  which  I  have  ever  had  with  ail  my  rektions,  who 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  French  government.  My  tnodier's 
husband  was  in  the  same  mind  ^th  my  uncle^  and  chose  rather  to-  self 
his  goods  for  a  subsistence  Uian  accept  an  advantageous  appointment 
They  received  me  coldly,  and  told  me  that  one  day  or  other  I  should 
see  them  laugh,  while  w«,  the  Napoleonists  would  be  weeping.  ^nSs 
divierted  me  ^eessively,  and  after  ixnplorlng;^  them  to  change  thefr 
dispesition  aad  notions,  I  took  my  leave  of  them,  and  prepared  ftar 
ny  icjparture.    In  the  mominj,  en  entering  tlie  ceach>  I  focmd  so 
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pleasant  a  company  of  passengers,  that  I  cannot  do  less  than  describe 
them.  There  was  an  advocate,  rather  past  the  middle  age^  going  with 
his  young  wife  to  Foligno,  to  hold  an  appointment;  a  capuchin  friar 
coming  from  Naples,  and  going  to  his  convent  in  Perugia :  he  was  a. 
^an  about  sixty,  afflicted  with  three  different  kinds  of  gout,  but  so  very 
facetious  withal,  that  he  made  us  laugh  the  whole  way.  He  possessed 
very  considerable  talents,  and  had  been  a  preacher  and  confessor  to  the 
^ueen  of  Naples,  consort  of  Ferdinand  IV.  The  King  having 
passed  into  Sicily,  this  friar  was  not  disposed  to  follow  the  court,  but 
prefered  retiring  to  his  convent.  If  I  were  to  relate  all  that  he  said 
in  the  coach,  I  should  certainly  transgress  the  strict  rules  of  decorum. 
I  shall  merely  state,  that  the  Queen  was  frequently  disposed  for 
confession,  but  would  do  nothing  which  the  the  confessor  prescribed. 
The  Queen  delighted  much  in  having  a  gallant;  this  the  friar 
prohibited,  saying— that  if  she  did  not  alter  her  way  of  life,  he  would 
not  give  her  absolution :  the  Queen  came  again  to  confession,  and  he 
told  her  the  same  thing.  Then  the  friar  said — ^*  I  cannot  give  you. 
absolution — you  do  not  amend  your  life,  and  you  always  tell  me  of  ttie 
same  sins.''  Then  the  Queen,  putting  her  hand  in  her  purse,  drew 
forth  three  or  four  Spanish  gold  coins,  and  said — "  if  thou  wilt  give  me. 
absolution,  I  will  give  thee  this  money,  that  thou  mayest  say  some 
masses  to  make  me  be  good."  The  friar  used  to  take  the  money,  and 
give  her  absolution,  promising  to  pray  for  her  conversion.  The  friar 
laughed  as  he  closed  the  recital  by  telling  us  he  had  made  .his  fortuner 
with  the  Queen,  in  selling  her  absolutions  at  such  a  price.  '  "  So  we 
were  both  satisfied,'"  added  he  ;  ^^  I  got  rich,  and  she  amused  herself 
with  her  young  gallants.  If  I  had  been  so  obstinate  as  to  re^e  to 
take  her  money,  I  should  have  been  sent  away  from  court,  and  she 
would  have  found  an  hundred  confessors  who  would  have  given  her  a 
thousand  absolutions  a  day  if  she  had  chosen."  Hence  I  became  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  poor  lawyer  Bruner's  remark— that 
no  faith  should  be  placed  in  priestly  impostures. 

On  my  arrival  at  Foligno  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office. 
One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  was  the  suppression  of  all  convent* 
of  men  as  well  as  women — an  account  being  taken  of  their  respective 
revenues,  and  of  the  property  contained  in  each.  Having  occasion 
to  enter  into  these  convents,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  many 
victims  were  there  immured  through  the  caprice  of  their  parents,  or 
rather  through  their  tyranny,  it  being  the  custom  with  all  families^ 
marry  one  child  advantageously,  and  send  the  others  to  a  convent  for 
want  of  the  means  to  secure  an  equally  splendid  match  for  them  all. 
In  those  convents  were  to  be  seen  aged  females  with  melancholy  depicted 
in  their  countenances,  uneasy  at  being  obliged  to  quit  their  abode,  which 
to  them  had  been  a  little  kingdom,  and  where  they  were  respected 
and  obeyed;  while  the  younger  part  of  the  sisterhood,  who,  much 
against  their  will,  had  been  doomed  to  be  shut  up. there  fM  their  daysi 
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evinced  much  satisfaction^  and  often  enquired  of  me  in  a  low  voice, 
when  I  was  going  to  set  them  free  ;  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt  that  if  I  had  been  able,  I  should  readily 
have  done  summary  justice  with  my  own  hands  on  the  parents  who 
had  exercised  this  tyranny  over  their  own  offspring,  of  which  I  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  mention  an  instance.     The  friars  were  most 
content,  being  almost  all  of  them  rich ;  the  lay-brothers  had  a  pension 
from  government,  and  so  had  all  the  nuns.     I  can  make  no  estimate  of 
tlie  mass  of  wealth  which  I  found  within  the  convents  ;    in  several 
there  was  suflScient  to  maintain  whole  families  by  dozens,  while  their 
only  inhabitants  were  seven  or  eight  friars,  who  lived  like  princes  on 
all  that  money  could  procure.     However  severely  I  might  criticise 
Napoleon  in  a  thousand  instances,  I  must  ever  avow  that  he  did  great 
good  in  suppressing  all  the  convents,  and  thus  rousing  thousands  of 
persons  from  a  state  of  sloth,  who  cared  for  nothing  but  the  pampering 
of  their  bodies.     Such  is  the  beauty  of  monastic  life !     Yet  I  must 
think  he  was  too  indulgent  in  assigning  pensions  to  them.     Had  the 
power  been  mine,  I  should  probably  have  acted  ill  in  regard  to  political 
considerations ;  but  having  had  ocular  proof  of  their  depraved  life, 
and  having  seen,  that  under  the  hypocritical  pretext  of  a  wish  to  serve 
God,  all  kinds  of   iniquity  were  committed,   I  repeat  that  I  would 
not  have  allowed  them  a  shilling.    The  more  I  scrutinized  the  affairs  of 
convents,  the  more  clearly  was  I  convinced  of  that  which  I  had  hitherto 
but  implicitly  believed.     Several  lay-brothers  disclosed  to  us  all  the 
subterfuges  of  the  friars,  and  all  their  secret  correspondence  with  the 
first  ladies  of  the  city,  not  for  any  other  object  than  because  they  were 
rich,  and  dispensed  protection ;  and  a  house  which  was  protected  by 
one  of  those  full-fed  friars,  obtained  from  the  government  all  that  they 
could  desire.    The  nuns,  or  religious  women,  also  amused  themselves  in 
their  own  way,  but  they  were  under  restraint,  being  prohibited  from 
going  out ;  but  the  friars,  who  were  at  full  liberty,  thoug  t  of  nothing 
but  their  criminal  pleasures,  and  they  tortured  the  poor  lay-brethren 
(who  are  a  sort  of  sei-vants)  with  the  utmost  severity,  not  permitting  any 
one  of  them  to  speak  to  a  friar,  save  on  his  knees,  and  with  the  most 
submissive  veneration.     Having  several  times  enquired  of  those  heads 
of  convents,  who  are  called  guardians,  why  they  treated  the  pi>or  laics 
like  slaves  ;  they  replied — "  We  must  have  recourse  to  imposture  ;  the 
laics  go  out  and  converse  with  the  peasantry ;  they  speak  of  us  heads 
of  convents  as  if  they  believed  us  to  be  saints.     When  these  laics  have 
served  the  term  of  thirty  years,  they  begin  to  do  as  we  do,  that  is,  just 
as  they  please,  while  other  young  men  undergo  the  same  probation  as 
laics ;  and  thus  the  life  of  a  friar  is  painful  in  youth,  and  very  pleasant 
in  old  age,  when  they  have  all  the  comforts  that  the  world  affords.'' 
After  all  the  affairs  of  the  convents  had  been  duly  regulated,  all  their 
possessions  were  let  to  the  best  bidder ;    and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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.reflecting  that  the  property  thns  let  had  belonged  to  rcligioas  houses. 
.Yet  the  people  of  Foligno  are  noted  for  their  prejudices.  Among  other 
instances  of  their  superstition,  it  is  related  that  one  year  in  carnival, 
at  the  time  of  wearing  masks,  devils  were  seen  dancing  on  the  roof  of 
the  church- of  St,  Feliciano.  The  ignorant  populace  began  to  form 
processions,  and  made  a  vow,  that  every  year  at  the  time  of  masking 
there  should  be  no  diversion  in  Foligno  during  eight  days,  which  period 
they  called  "  the  eight  days  of  the  Cucugnaio/'  We  used  every  effort 
to  explode  this  notion  from  the  country,  but  all  in  vain,  no  one  would 
give  it  up,  or  cease  from  believing  that  if  any  masking  took  place 
during  the  eight  days,  the  devils  would  again  appear  on  the  church- 
roof.  Seeing  so  many  agents  of  every  nation  in  Foligno,  they  altered 
their  mode  of  thinking  a  little,  and  T  am  now  convinced  that  all  the 
good-will  they  showed  me  arose  from  a  presentiment  that  it  might  be 
of  service  to  them,  because  payment  would  be  expected  when  the  rents 
on  the  leases  fell  due. 

I  very  frequently  went  to  Rome,  sometimes  for  amusement,  some- 
times on  business  connected  with  my  occupations.  I  always  travelled 
in  a  vehicle  made  purposely  for  me,  and  calculated  to  hold  only  one 
person ;  1  had  an  excellent  horse,  and  usually  made  a  r;ipid  trip  from 
Foligno  to  Rome.  I  minded  not  travelling  by  night,  and  always  alone, 
over  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  though  every  one  advised  me  not  to  run 
such  a  risk,  as  that  country  was  much  infested  with  vagabonds. 
Having  traversed  it  so  many  times  without  any  accident,  I  laughed  at 
the  warning  they  gave  me.  I  was  once  going  to  Rome  to  attend  tlie 
festival  of  Saint  Napoleon,  on  the  l5th  of  August,  and  was  journeying 
between  Nepi  and  Monterosi,  after  midnight,  when  I  was  met  by  eight 
armed  men,  who  called  out : "  Fernia !  fenna ! "  (Halt !  halt !)  I  instantly 
obeyed,  and  asked  what  they  wanted.  They  bade  me  alight,  and  lie  down 
with  my  mouth  to  the  ground.  While  I  was  getting  out,  I  begged 
them  not  to  let  go  the  horse,  or  he  would  be  oft",  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  catch  him :  they  said,  "  We'll  look  to  the  horse ;  do  as 
thou  art  bid."  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  obeying,  and  prostrated  my- 
self in  the  dust.  They  then  asked  me  who  I  was.  I  told  them  I  was 
a  Roman,  and  by  occupation  a  merchant ;  (I  had  been  advised  never 
to  describe  myself  as  an  agent  of  government,  lest  I  should  be  killed 
on  the  spot.)  They  asked  me  whence  I  came  ;  and  I  told  them  from 
Foligno.  They  then  began  to  deliberate  on  what  they  were  to  do 
with  me ;  one  said,  "  I  think  he  is  deceiving  us ;  he  must  be  an 
agent : "  another  answered,  "  That's  impossible  ;  an  agent  would  never 
travel  alone  at  night :''  a  third  said,  "  He  surely  must  be  a  merchant, 
and  he  travels  all  night  to  save  innkeepers'  charges:"  then  one  of 
them  said,  "  Art  thou  really  a  merchant  V  I  replied, "  Yes,  my  friends, 
you  may  depend  upon  it.  I  am  not  an  agent;  on  the  contrary,  I 
detest  the  French  government:  my  father  has  undertaken  to  pay 
them  eight  hundred  crpwnsi  to  exempt  me  &am  the  cpnscriptioiu'' 


Then  one  of  them  remarked, "  You  see,  he  was  even  ^  conscript! "— » 
"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  me,  "  we  shall  do 
you  no  harm  ;  we  ourselves  are  refractory  conscripts ;  we  are  not  as- 
sassins: we  have  taken  to  the  mountains  because  we  will  not  serve 
Napoleon.  If  we  fall  in  with  any  agents,  gens-d'armes,  or  soldiers, 
we  instantly  kill  them,  for  we  hate  the  French  government  and  all 
who  serve  it ;  but  from  simple  travellers  we  ask  only  a  small  toll ; 
therefore,  do  thou  give  us  eight  crowns,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  ;  it 
will  be  a  crown  each."  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and  drawing 
forth  a  purse,  which  contained  about  fifteen  Louis,  I  said:  "Here,  my 
lads,  take  this  purse,  and  dispose  of  it  for  my  sake."  They  all  mur- 
mured, and  said  to  me,  "It  would  serve  thee  right  to  kill  thee 
instantly.  We  are  not  assassins,  that  we  should  want  to  have  thy 
purse.  We  have  asked  thee  for  eight  crowns,  and  we  won't  have  more." 
I  then  took  back  my  purse  and  gave  them  eight  crowns ;  on  which 
they  said :  "  Go,  and  God  be  with  thee ;  but  thou  must  not  rise  till  we 
are  two  hundred  paces  off."  Seeing  that  if  they  left  my  horse  I  should 
never  recover  him,  (for  he  had  this  fault,  that  when  no  one  held  him 
he  would  run  away,  and  hardly  suffer  himself  to  be  retaken,)  I  said : 
"  My  good  people,  as  you  have  behaved  so  handsomely  to  me,  have 
the  kindness  to  hold  my  horse  till  I  get  into  the  cabriolet ;  I  promise 
you,  on  my  honour,  I  will  hold  my  head  down  and  not  look  at  you, 
as  I  have  no  wish  to  know  you,  nor  have  I  any  intention  to  do  you 
harm."  One  of  them  said :  "  Fll  hold  the  horse ;  cover  your  face 
with  a  handkerchief."  Then  I  rose  from  the  ground,  and  without 
looking  at  any  of  them,  got  into  the  carriage,  and  wishing  then\  good 
night,  left  them.  When  I  found  myself  at  some  distance  from  them, 
I  pushed  on,  and  arrived  at  Monterosi,  a  good  deal  frightened.  There 
I  related  what  had  befallen  me,  and  was  told  that  if  I  had  owned 
myself  an  agent  they  would  have  instantly  put  me  to  death,  and  that 
I  had  conducted  myself  very  well. 

After  the  festival  of  the  15th  of  August,  I  had  to  return  to  Foligno 
to  resume  my  employment ;  but  hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a  trial 
(deba)  of  the  famous  assassin  Spatolino,  who  had  been  taken  four 
months  ago,  through  treachery,  and  that  witnesses  had  been  collected 
from  various  parts  to  prove  his  enormities,  I  staid  in  Rome  to  see 
this  miscreant,  and  hear  him  on  his  trial,  for  he  constantly  declared 
in  prison,  that  he  would  make  every  body  laugh  upon  that  occasion. 

This  Spatolino  had  been  an  assassin  for  eighteen  years,  and  had 
committed  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  French  government  finding 
it  impossible  to  apprehend  him,  entrusted  that  service  to  one  Angelo 
Rotoli,  a  very  active  commissary  of  police.  Tliis  man,  seeing  that 
the  assassin  ^'as  not  to  be  openly  subdued,  had  recoursie  to  stratagem, 
and  sent  him  a  message,  stating  that  a  commissary  of  police  desired 
to  speak  with  liim,  and  bade  liim  fix  upon  a  place  fit  for  the  purpose, 
whither  he  would  repair  aloae  and  unarmed,  hoping  that  Sgatolioo, 
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bearing  no  base  mind,  would  offer  him  no  violence ;  he  trusted  entirely 
to  him,  and  added  that  the  conference  would  relate  to  very  important 
affairs.  Spatolino  credited  all  that  was  alleged  in  Rotoli*s  message, 
and  in  his  reply  named  a  place  to  which  the  commissary  was  to  repair 
by  night  to  confer  with  him.  Accordingly,  Rotoli  went  thither, 
unarmed  and  alone ;  he  found  Spatolino  armed,  who  said :  "  Signpr 
Rotoli,  are  you  come  to  betray  me,  or  is  it  true,  as  you  have  written 
to  mc,  that  you  have  important  business  to  communicate  ? ''  Rotoli 
answered :  "  I  am  no  traitor ;  the  French  government  wishes  by  means 
of  thee  to  seize  all  thy  band,  and  will  give  thee  a  general  pardon,  and 
thou  mayest  live  upon  the  money  thou  hast  amassed."  Spatolino  was 
indeed  weary  of  the  life  he  was  leading,  and  would  have  been  very 
glad  of  a  pardon ;  he  therefore  said :  "  Look  you,  Signor  Rotoli, 
I  am  an  assassin,  but  I  have  a  sense  of  honour,  and  I  give  you  my 
word  that  I  will  enable  you  to  apprehend  a  part  of  the  men,  if  not 
the  whole;  but  I  will  be  assured  of  my  personal  safety."  Rotoli 
answered,  "  on  that  point  thou  mayest  be  quite  certain ;  I  give  thee 
my  word  of  honour." — ^'  Well  then,"  said  Spatolino,  "  this  evening,  at 
eight,  come  to  this  place  again,  with  twenty  gens-d'armes,  in  the  garb 
of  peasants ;  here  you  shall  find  me,  and  we  will  go  to  a  house,  and 
we  will  take  seven  or  eight  of  them :  this  is  all  I  can  do.  In  that 
house  there  will  be  my  wife,  who  must  be  free  as  well  as  myself.'' 
Rotoli  gave  him  his  word  for  it,  and  said,  "  As  for  yourselves,  be  under 
no  concern,  I  will  take  care  of  you."  They  had  much  further  talk, 
in  the  course  of  which,  Spatolino  promised  Rotoli  a  present  of  two 
thousand  dollars  on  obtaining  his  freedom,  adding,  that  he  had  great 
sums  of  money  buried  in  secret  places.  After  a  long  conversation 
they  parted. 

Rotoli  returned  to  Rome,  and  gave  an  exact  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  evening  he  and  the  gens-d'armes  went  to  the  placf 
appointed  by  Spatolino,  who  in  a  short  time  came ;  and  having  hailed 
Rotoli,  said ;  "  Come,  let  us  be  going ;  they  are  now  at  supper."  Ac- 
cordingly Rotoli  went  arm  in  arm  with  Spatolino,  closely  followed  by 
the  gens-d'armes.  "  Recollect,"  said  Spatolino  to  Rotoli,  "  I  trust 
myself  to  you ;  don't  deceive  me,  for  it  really  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  the  French  government  can  be  willing  to  pardon  me."  Rotoli 
answered,  "  Don't  doubt  it ;  I  am  guarantee  for  thy  life."  Having  by 
this  time  reached  the  house,  Spatolino  Avhistled ;  the  door  was  in- 
stantly opened ;  Spatolino  entered  first,  and  then  all  the  gcns-d'armes. 
Spatolino's  comrades  believed  the  strangers  to  be  other  comrades,  and 
for  that  reason  kept  their  seats.  The  gens-d'armes,  as  soon  as  they  had 
posted  themselves  conveniently,  seized  all  at  once  ;  four  of  them  fcU 
on  Spatolino,  disarmed  him,  and  bound  him  like  the  others.  Then 
said  Spatolino,  "  Signor  Rotoli,  you  have  betrayed  me."  Rotoli  re- 
pliedj  not  without  agitation,  ^  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  to-morrow 
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years  have  I  been  an  assassin^  and  never  .was  overreached  by  any 
man;  who  would  have  thought  that  this  was  reserved  for  Rotoli! 
Well,  I  must  have  patience;  I  have  been  too  honest;  I  thought  a 
man's  word  of  honour  was  good  for  something  ;  I  deserve  what  I  have 
got ;  I  wished  to  betray  my  companions ;  I  have  betrayed  myself." 
When  he  saw  that  Ids  wife  also  was  bound,  and  must  be  carried  to 
prison,  he  exclaimed:  "  My  wife  !  she  is  innocent !  Doubt  not, my  wife, 
I  will  save  thee  ;  thou  shalt  not  die ;  I  will  be  thy  defender/' 

The  gens-d'armes  having  now  secured  all  the  men,  conducted  the  whole 
party  that  night  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Strada  Giulia  in  Rome  with  aU 
possible  secrecy.  The  Commission  instituted  a  process,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  five  months,  having  collected  four  hundred  witnesses  to  prove 
his  various  assassinations,  the  trial  of  Spatolino  commenced.  He  was 
brought  up,  with  his  eight  companions  and  his  wife.  Rising  from  his 
seat  at  the  bar,  the  first  words  he  said  were,  "  Signor  President,  I 
know  well  enough  that  it  is  all  over  with  me ;  I  chose  to  trust  Signor 
Rotoli  on  his  word  of  honour ;  that's  enough,  and  there  is  no  remedy ; 
I  have  been  too  honest,  and  must  endure  the  consequence.  I  will  my- 
self undertake  to  inform  you  of  all  my  crimes,  and  of  every  Articular 
connected  with  them.  One  favour  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  which  is,  an 
hour's  talk  with  my  wife  before  I  die.*'  The  President  promised  that 
he  should  have  leave  before  his  execution  to  speak  with  his  wife  as 
long  as  he  pleased.  Spatolino  added :  "  This  surely  will  not  be  such  a 
promise  as  that  of  Signor  Rotoli,  who  assured  me  I  should  be  par- 
doned, and  now  takes  my  life  away.*'  All  this  he  said  with  a  very 
cheerful  air.  "  Doubt  not,"  replied  the  President,  "  I  promise  thee." 
"  Well,"  rejoined  he,  "  we  shall  see  what  comes  of  this  promise !" 
He  then  added :  "  Signor  President,  we  are  ten  of  us  brought  to  trial, 
but  of  these  ten  all  do  not  deserve  to  die ;  I  will  enable  you  to  tell 
which  is  innocent  and  which  is  guilty."  "  Be  assured,  Spatolino,"  an- 
swered the  President,  "  we  shall  judge  them  according  to  their  merits." 
The  trial  commenced ;  and  as  each  witness  was  called  to  give  testi- 
mony against  the  assassin,  Spatolino  would  rise  from  his  seat,  and  say : 
"  Excuse  me ;  you  do  not  remember  rightly :  I  committed  that  assas- 
sination in  such  and  such  a  manner ;"  thus  explaining  the  minutest 
circumstances  of  every  successive  crime,  without  caring  whether  he 
aggravated  his  guilt,  his  sole  aim  being  to  involve  in  his  own  fate  four 
of  his  companions,  while  he  saved  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  of  four  other 
comrades.  He  represented  that  his  wife  had  always  acted  under  his 
authority,  and  had  been  threatened  with  death  in  case  of  disobedience. 
The  four  comrades  last  mentioned  he  salways  exculpated,  and  with 
such  effect  as  to  save  their  lives,  constantly  asserting  that  he  had  com- 
pelled them  to  become  assassins  much  against  their  will.  All  who 
heard  him  were  diverted;  he  kept  th,e  whole  audience  in  continual 
mirth;  and  occasionally, on  hearing  a  laugh,  he  would  turn  round  afld 

say,  \*  Oentlemeni  you  laugh  now;  but  thr^  or  four  4a]n  bonce  you 
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mil  not  laugh^  when  you  see  Spatolino  with  four  bullets  in  his  breast" 
Turning  to  the  spectators  as  usual,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  no- 
ticed one  of  the  gens-d'armes,  who  were  stationed  around  him  as 
guards,  and  recognised  him  to  have  been  formerly  an  assassin  along 
with  himself.  After  eyeing  him  a  considerable  time,  to  be  sure  that 
he  was  not  mistaken,  he  turned  to  the  President  and  said :  "  Signor, 
I  could  never  have  believed  that  the  French  government  would  admit 
such  men  as  this  among  the  gens-d'armes."  "  How  I  what  is  it  you  ' 
say  ?**  asked  the  President.  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  gens-d'arme, 
who  stands  on  guard  behind  me,  served  with  me  for  four  years  as  an 
assassin ;  we  committed  such  and  such  crimes  ;  we  assassinated  such 
and  such  gentlemen ;  and  that  the  truth  of  what  I  say  may  be  proved, 
call  that  witness  there,  for  his  servant  was  killed,  and  he  will  recognise 
the  man."  The  witness  pointed  out  by  Spatolino  was  accordingly 
called  ;  the  gens-d'arme  was  confronted  with  him,  and  was  recognised 
to  have  been  the  man  who  killed  this  gentleman's  servant.  Even 
without  such  testimony,  the  manifest  confusion  of  face  which  the  gens- 
d'arme  showed  when  Spatolino  had  begun  to  view  him,  would  have 
made  any  one  suspect  that  he  was  guilty.  Tlie  President  ordered  him  to 
be  instantly  disarmed,  and  to  be  placed  as  a  culprit  on  the  same  seat 
with  Spatolino.  "  All  in  very  good  time,*'  said  the  latter :  "  here  at  my 
side  thou  art  at  thy  proper  post :  we  have  been  assassins  together, 
and  we  shall  go  to  execution  together,  merrily  enough."  The  gens- 
d'arme  had  not  a  word  to  say  ;  he  hung  down  his  head,  and  had  not 
even  strength  to  walk  to  his  dungeon.  The  trial  lasted  eight  days, 
and  I  think  it  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  such  another 
assassin,  with  presence  of  mind  to  recollect  thousands  of  crimes,  and 
to  recount  them  with  all  imaginable  coolness,  making  his  own  com- 
ments, and  manifesting  disappointment  when  his  remarks  on  any  par- 
ticular individual  failed  of  their  intended  effect.  For  instance,  when  the 
post-master  of  Civita  Castellana  was  called  to  give  evidence,  Spatolino 
rose  from  his  seat  and  said :  "  Signer  President,  thrice  with  my  own 
hand  have  I  wounded  this  worthy  gentleman ;  on  the  last  occasion  I 
shot  him  in  the  left  arm,  and  he  lost  the  use  of  it ;  I  shall  die  bitterly 
regretting  that  I  did  not  kill  him,  for  the  postmaster  of  Civita  Castel- 
lana has  always  been  the  greatest  enemy  that  I  have  had  in  life,  or 
that  I  shall  have  in  death." 

After  this  trial  of  eight  days,  the  Commission  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  Spatolino,  on  four  of  his  comrades,  and  on  the  gens-d'arme ; 
the  wife  was  condemned  to  four  years'  imprisonment ;  and  of  the 
other  four  assassins  whom  Spatolino  wished  to  save  from  death,  two 
were  sentenced  to  ten,  and  two  to  twenty  years'  captivity  in  irons. 
When  the  trial  was  over,  Spatolino  said:  "  Signer  President,  remember 
the  promise  you  made  me,  that  I  should  speak  with  my  wife." 
"  Doubt  it  not,  Spatolmo,  I  have  promised  thee,  and  I  shall  be  as 
J[ood  as  Ihy  woVd;'^   AlscWdftigly,  tfhe  wifb-  was  afl^wedra  inter viw 


of  ftn  hoiif  and  a  halF  with  SpisitotinOy  in  the  stfong  room  of  thift"' 
prison.  His  purpose  was  to  tell  her  the  amount  of  his  treasures,  and " 
reveal  to  her  the  places  where  he  had  buried  them.  After  this 
conference,  he  caused  himself  to  he  shut  up  in  the  strong  room^ 
saying,  he  wished  to  be  molested  no  more  by  any  person  until  the  • 
moment  when  he  was  to  be  removed  to  the  Mouth  of  Truth,  (Bocca 
della  Verity,  the  place  where  assassins  are  shot,)  to  undergo  his 
sentence.  He  would  neither  listen  to  nor  speak  with  a  priest ;  and 
declared  that  the  first  who  transgressed  his  order,  by  coming  into  the 
strong  room,  should  be  massacred.  At  this  every  body  laughed;  but 
Spatolino  was  serious,  for,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  pulled  up  all  the  • 
bricks  from  the  floor  of  the  strong  room,  and  piled  them  in  a  heap 
against  the  door,  resolving  that  when  any  one  ventured  to  transgress 
his  prohibition,  that  moment  should  be  his  last.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  in  Rome  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  strong  room  (segreta) 
are  not  bound ;  they  can  walk  about  the  room  as  they  like,  so  that 
Spatolino  had  scope  for  action.  The  gaolers  attempting  to  enter,  he 
struck  one  of  them  such  a  blow  that  they  durst  not  venture  in.  They 
tried  from  without  to  persuade  him.  He  said,  "  It  is  useless ;  *1  must 
die  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow;  come  for  me  at  nine,  and  I  shall  be 
ready.  I  will  not  be  tormented  by  priests  or  chaplains."  Some 
priests  went  to  the  door  of  the  strong  room  to  ask  if  he  had  confessed 
himself.  "  I  shall  confess  myself,''  answered  Spatolino,  "  as  soon  as 
you  have  brought  me  the  postmaster  of  Civit^  Castellana,  and  Signor 
Rotoli,  who  betrayed  me,  that  I  may  kill  them  both,  and  instantly  go 
to  confession." — ^They  importuned  him  a  good  deal,  but  he  would  give 
no  further  answer  to  any  one. 

In  the  morning,  on  being  informed  that  it  was  nine  o'clock,  he  said, 
"  Very  well ;  I  am  ready."  The  gaolers  were  unwilling  to  enter  the 
room ;  but  he  said,  "  (Dome  in ;  I  shall  do  you  no  harm."  They 
accordingly  bound  Spatolino,  and  led  him  to  execution. — On  the  way, 
some  priests  wished  to  speak  with  him ;  but  he  said : "  Don't  teaze  me ; 
let  me  amuse  myself  for  the  last  time,  by  viewing  the  many  fair  ladies 
of  Rome,  who  arc  looking  at  me  from  their  windows ;"  and  he 
walked  gaily  along,  bowing  to  the  girls  at  the  windows,  and  rebuking 
his  comrades  for  giving  heed  to  the  priests.  On  arriving  at  the  fatal 
place,  however,  he  shook  hands  with  his  fellow  culprits,  and  said:  "We 
have  made  so  many  people  suffer,  that  it  is  only  fair  we  should  suffer 
in  our  turn  ;  therefore,  let  us  die  contented ;  we  have  committed  our 
share  of  crimes.'*  Then  turning  to  the  people,  he  added,"  Remember, 
Spatoh'no  dies  regretting  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  postmaster  of  Civita  Castellana,  and  that  traitor  of  a  commis- 
sary Angelo  Rotoli,  who,  with  all  his  pretended  good  faith,  has  been 
the  death  of  me."  Then,  bidding  the  soldiers  fire,  he  said,  "  give  me, 
I  ptay  you,  four  good  bullets  in  my  breast ;"  and  without  ailowisg  hi«   , 
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eyes  to  be  bandagedi  he  fell  and  expired,    in  Bome>  his  adrentnret 
were  dramatised^  and  became  very  populsir. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  I  obtained  twenty  days' 
leave  of  absence  from  my  employ,  and  determined  to  go  to  Florence 
for  a  little  change  of  air.  I  set  out  alone  in  my  cabriolet.  I  have 
eyer  been  fond  of  solitude,  but  circumstances  have  been  such,  that  it 
has .  always  been  my  fate  to  fall  in  with  company^  contrary  to  my 
inclination.  Arriving  in  the  evening  at  Perugia,  I  put  up  at  the 
sign  of  the  Crown.  After  providing  for  my  horse,  I  ordered  supper 
for  myself.  During  the  repast,  I  heard  a  post-chaise  arrive,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  single  lady  was  shown  into  the  room,  extremely  well 
dressed,  and  very  handsome.  She  moved  to  me,  and  afterwards  asked 
for  an  apartment,  into  which  she  made  them  bring  her  luggage,  con- 
sisting of  two  large  trunks.  She  then  ordered  supper.  The  waiter 
enquired  if  shejwould  have  the  cloth  laid  in  her  own  room,  but  she 
said  she  liked  society,  and  would  take  supper  below  in  the  halL 
She  soon  afterwards  came  down  stairs,  seated  herself  near  me,  and  as 
there  happened  to  be  scarcely  twelve  travellers  that  night  in  the  inn, 
we  could  converse  without  restraint.  I  asked  her  whence  she  came, 
•  and  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  enquire  whither  she  was  going.  The 
lady  courteously  answered,  that  she  was  a  Genoese ;  that  she  was  now 
come  from  Genoa,  and  was  going  into  Spain ;  that  she  had  landed 
from  Genoa  at  Ancoua.  She  enquired,  in  turn,  who  I  was,  and  whither 
I  was  going,  and  I  satisfied  her  curiosity,  by  informing  her.  Perceiving 
tliat  she  wished  to  place  some  confidence  in  me,  I  assured  her  that  she 
would  find  me  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  we  might  so.  arrange  as  to 
travel  together  as  far  as  Florence.  Alone  as  she  was,  she  accepted 
this  proposal  with  much  satisfaction. 

After  supper  she  took  me  with  her  to  her  apartment,  and  said :  ^  I 
believe  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman ;  do  not  impute  it  to 
an  evil  motive  that  you  see  me  alone  ;  it  is  love  which  has  induced  me 
to  flee  from  home."  I  begged' her  to  explain  herself  more  clearly,  as- 
suring her  that  she  might  always  depend  on  my  secrecy.  She  said, 
"  Sir,  I  am  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  Genoa :  I  fell 
in  love  with  a  captain  in  the  French  service  during  his  residence  in 
Genoa ;  he  became  equally  enamoured  of  mc.  Orders  arrived  for  him 
to  proceed  to  Spain ;  he  proposed  an  elopement ;  at  that  time  I  was 
unwilling  to  decide,  and  told  liim  that  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
he  would  still  think  of  me  when  at  a  distance.  He  vowed  eternal 
constancy,  and  with  a  thousand  embraces  we  took  leave  of  each  other, 
both  weeping  like  children.  For  a  whole  year  since  his  departure,  he 
has  not  failed  to  write  to  me  constantly,  urging  me  to  come,  adding, 
that  if  I  forsook  him,  I  should  drive  him  mad;  that  he  will  marry  me, 
and  that  he  shall  love  me  for  ever.  My  father  having  found  out  an 
ftiTftntageottS  match  for  me  in  Genoa;  I  had  no  alternative  but  flighty 
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or  marriage  with  a  fiian  not  at  all  to  my  taste ;  I  therefore  determined 
on  flight.  I  met  with  an  old  woman  who  found  me  out  a  ship  hound 
for  Ancona ;  the  captain  of  which  was  induced  hy  the  offer  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  receive  me  on  hoard,  though  very  unwillingly,  hecause 
lie  knew  that  I  was  nmning  away  from  home.  I  stole  all  my  mother's 
jewels,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  from  my  father;  and  filled  two 
trunks  with  such  things  as  I  might  require  ;  the  old  woman  assisting 
me  with  much  promptitude  and  activity.  My  father  and  mother  re- 
mained until  a  late  hour  at  the  hank,  which  was  in  the  city,  while  our 
h6usc  was  in  the  environs.  There  heing  nobody  at  home  but  an  aged 
woman  servant,  I  made  her  helieve  that  my  father  had  sent  for  those 
trunks.  When  my  father  and  mother  were  returned  home,  and  gone 
to  bed,  I  quitted  the  house.  The  old  woman,  who  was  waiting  for  me, 
conducted  me  on  board  ;  the  ship  saUed  immediately,  and  with  many 
thanks  I  bade  adieu  to  my  faithful  attendant.  On  arriving  at  Ancona, 
I  enquired  how  I  should  proceed  to  Florence,  and  was  advised  to  take 
the  route  of  Perugia,  as  a  lady  travelling  alone  was  liable  to  im- 
positions." 

She  was  pleased  to  open  her  trunks,  and  show  me  her  jewels  and 
money,  which  seemed  to  amount  to  a  very  considerahle  sum.  I 
earnestly  advised  her  not  to  tnist  any  one,  because  honour  and  gen- 
tlemanly feeling  too  often  served  as  a  mere  cloak  for  knavery  and 
fraud.  She  thanked  me  for  my  serious  counsel.  Next  morning 
her  two  trunks,  after  being  sealed,  were  put  in  the  diligence;  I 
handed  her  into  my  cabriolet,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  journey  to 
Florence.  The  young  lady  was  of  an  excellent  disposition,  and  very 
docile ;  hence  it  was  fortunate  that  the  journey  was  short,  and  the 
sojourn  at  Florence  not  long,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  afraid  that 
she  might  have  forgot  the  captain,  and  I  my  employment.  I  met  with 
a  vetturino,  who  was  going  to  Perpignan,  on  the  frontier  of  Spain ;  I 
engaged  him  to  convey  the  lady,  wished  her  all  manner  of  prosperity 
with  her  beloved,  cautioned  her  to  be  on  her  guard  against  all  whom 
she  might  meet  with  on  her  journey,  and  never  to  mention  that  she  had 
much  money  with  her.  We  separated  with  many  expressions  of  regard, 
and  not  without  much  regret  on  both  sides.  I  immediately  returned 
to  Foligno,  having  exceeded  my  leave  of  absence  by  some  days. 

I  had  been  resident  five  years  in  Foligno  when  the  French  army 
was  defeated  in  Russia.  Joachim  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  papal  states,  and  I  consequently  remained  in  my 
situation  for  some  time ;  but  people  every  where  had  begun  to  talk 
of  the  return  of  the  ecclesiastical  government ;  it  was  thought  that 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  would  prove  a  different  person  frofti  what  he  had 
formerly  been ;  and  that  he  would  come  like  a  tender  father,  with 
open  arms,  to  embrace  his  people.  Fools  that  they  were  to  think  so ! 
Tkey  had  imbibed  a  notion  that  the  Pope  would  diminish  the  taxev 

aad  abolMi  tithes;  to  short,  they  carried  these  cUmerioal  ideal  so  for 
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as  to  think  that  the  priests  had  changed  their  princip]e8»  &Bd  that  they 
themselves  should  he  hetter  off  than  they  were  under  the  French  go^ 
vernment.     The  inhahitants,  already  forgetting  how  many  henefits 
we  had  conferred  on  them,  regarded  us  with  contempt  and  deriBion ; 
frequently  after  we  had  passed  any  of  them,  we  heard  them  say :  "  It 
is  over  now  ;  their  authority  is  no  more ;  now  we  shall  see  who  is  to 
give  an  account  of  their  ministry."    All  our  friends  hecame  our  ene- 
mies ;  and  we  could  scarcely  go  out  of  doors  without  experiencing  this 
kind  of  treatment  from  the  inhabitants,  who  used  it  as  a  means  of 
gaining  favour  with  the  papal  party,  by  showing  that  they  despised  the 
Napoleonists.     In  our  conversation  with  each  other,  we  men  in  office 
used  to  say :  ^^  Can  there  possibly  be  a  people  more  fickle  than  this  ? 
yesterday  they  would  have  died  for  Napoleon ;  to-day,  being  pos- 
sessed with  an  idea  of  bettering  their  condition,  they  no  longer  know 
cither  their  friends  or  Napoleon  I     It  is  all  over  with  them ;  and  if 
the  populace  were  to  rise  against  us,  our  friends  would  be  the  first  to 
murder  us."     This  afforded  me  a  lesson  on  which  I  frequently  medi- 
tated.    The  Neapolitan  troops  came  to  Foligno,  and  made  a  requisi- 
tion for  some  hundreds  of  horses  to  carry  their  baggage.     The  mayor, 
to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  papal  party,  sent  for  my  horse :  I  sent 
him  for  answer  that  I  was  an  agent  of  government,  and  that  he  must 
take  the  horses  of  the  householders,  and  men  of  substance  in  Foligno,  ■ 
and  not  that  of  an  agent  who  daily  expected  orders  to  remove ;  in  con- 
sequence of  tliis,  when  I  was  passing  across  the  public  square,  the  mayor 
caused  me  to  be  arrested,  and  taken  to  the  public  prison  by  a  party 
of  the   papal  national  guard.    The  populace  on  seeing  me  led  to 
prison,  cried  out:  "  There  goes  the  first;  we  shall  soon  see  the  others." 
All  my  friends  instantly  went  to  the  mayor  to  remonstrate  on  a  mea- 
sure which  had  exposed  me  to  the  danger  of  being  massacred.     The 
mayor  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  he  had  given  no  orders  for  the 
arrest ;  that  the  captain  of  the  post  had  undertaken  it  on  his  own 
responsibility;  the  mayor  in  person  came  to  set  me  at  liberty,  and 
took  me  by  the  hand.     I  then  said,  "  Mr.  Mayor,  you  should  not  be 
so  capricious  as  to  change  so  suddenly  according  to  circumstances ;  a 
little  stability  is  requisite." 

All  the  people  busied  themselves  in  preparing  festivities  to  welcome 
the  Pope.  There  being  large  manufactories  of  wax  in  Foligno,  they 
made  triumphal  arches  of  that  material;  the  whole  road  from  Cesena 
to  Rome  was  a  continued  garden  ;  every  one  expended  what  money  he 
could  muster,  expecting  to  reap  five  for  one ;  but  they  were  all  mistaken. 
One  morning,  a  monsignore,  or  prelate,  came  to  take  possession  of 
the  chest,  and  all  the  books,  telling  me  that  my  functions  had  ceased. 
I  required  a  receipt  in  form,  still  hoping  that  it  might  be  of  service  to 
me.  Seeing  that  the  people  continued  to  regard  us  with  evil  eyes,  I 
determined  on  going  to  England,  and  I  met  with  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  the  lamfi  int^ntioii.   I  oftred  bin  » efeat  ui  mi'  canrUgey  but  Bot 


having  seen  enough  of  the  people,  I  wished  to  witness  the  arriral  of 
the  Pope,  that  I  might  have  an  ocular  proof  of  their  fanaticism,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  would  carry  them ;  I  chose  to  sojourn  for  ten  days 
longer  in  a  country  residence.  We  wished  to  he  furnished  with  pass- 
ports, and  with  much  trouble  we  obtained  one  for  Florence ;  a  pass- 
port for  England  was  not  to  be  had. 

At  length,  the  day  of  the  Pope's  arrival  was  made  known ;  one 
hundred  of  the  first  gentlemen  and  householders  of  Foligno  went  a 
mile  and  a  half  out  of  the  town  to  meet  his  holiness.  These  gentlemen 
took  the  post-horses  from  his  carriage,  and  drew  him  in  it  to  the 
Vitelleschi  palace  appointed  for  his  reception.  They  were  all  of  them 
persons  who,  three  months  before,  if  any  one  had  spoken  ill  of  the  . 
Pope,  would  have  answered  by  cursing  his  holiness;  and  at  this 
moment  they  were  so  filled  with  enthusiasm,  that  they  knew  not  what 
they  did.  The  people  stood  in  crowds  under  the  windows  of  the 
Pope's  residence  from  evening  until  midnight,  exclaiming :  "  Holy 
father,  your  blessing !"  My  companion  and  I  happening  to  be  in  the 
public  square,  deliberating  on  our  departure,  about  twenty  of  the 
)>opulace  came  around  us,  saying :  "  Why  are  not  you  gone  ?  Will  you 
not  yet  believe  that  all  is  over  with  you?  If  you  do  not  depart  you 
will  be  massacred  V*  This  hint  induced  us  to  set  out  on  the  following 
day.  We  had  already  sent  off  our  trunks  to  Florence  by  the  dili- 
gence. On  the  morrow  there  was  a  grand  pontifical  mass,  and  all 
those  impostors  received  the  conununion  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
people,  to  give  them  a  good  example,  and  show  that  they  had  repented. 
The  mass  being  over,  the  Pope  went  to  the  balcony  of  the  town-hall 
to  give  the  benediction.  Seeing  that  this  was  the  favourable  moment, 
(for  at  such  a  time  every  one  must  stand  bareheaded  to  receive  the 
Pope's  blessing,)  we  went  forth  under  pretence  of  taking  a  walk,  and 
set  out  for  Perugia,  scarcely  able  to  believe  that  what  we  had  just 
witnessed  was  real.  In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Penigia,  and 
the  festivities  there  surpassed  all  that  we  could  have  imagined.  I 
went  to  visit  a  friend  of  mine,  and  found  him  in  great  affliction,  not 
knowing  what  resolution  to  take,  as  he  had  a  numerous  family.  On  the 
night  when  we  came  to  Perugia,  orders  arrived  for  the  arrest  of  several 
agents.  In  the  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  we  set  out,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  never  more  setting  foot  in  the  pontifical  state,  and  I  wrote 
from  Perugia  to  my  mother,  informing  her  of  my  departure,  and  entreat- 
ing that  when  things  should  be  settled  she  would  endeavour  to  get  me 
reinstated  in  the  situation,  which  for  many  years  had  belonged  to  me 
in  right  of  my  father ;  in  case  notliing  particular  happened,  I  desired 
her  to  MTite  to  me  in  London. 

In  passing  the  mountain  of  the  Spelonca,  we  travelled  slowly,  that 
we  might  not  overwork  our  horse.  A  man  there  presented  himself, 
whom  we  recollected  to  be  the  hangman  of  Penigia,  aa  he  had  been 
several  times  at  FoligziQ  on  doty.   I&  saidtVithftitery  bad  frac^t  that. 
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he  should  like  to  get  up  behind  our  cabriolet^  I  replied,  that  my  horse 
having  load  enough  already,  I  could  not  take  him,  and  began  to  om 
the  wliip  and  push  on,  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of  such  worshipful  company. 
We  had  scarcely  gone  a  mile,  ere  we  perceived  another  man,  whom  we 
found  to  be  the  hangman's  assistant,  and  who,  without  saying  a  word, 
made  a  snatch  at  the  reins.  Seeing  this,  I  gave  the  horse  a  sharp  cut 
with  the  whip,  and  then  struck  the  man  witli  it  across  the  face.  The 
pain  obliged  him  to  let  go,  and  I  instantly  put  the  horse  on  the  gallop. 
Seeing  that  all  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  that  his  prey  had  slipped 
through  his  hands,  he  fired  a  pistol  after  us,  which  fortunately  missed 
its  aim  :  we  had  no  breath  left  for  utterance.  This  was  our  first  day's 
journey,  and  our  misfortunes  had  already  commenced.  We  traversed 
the  mountain  at  full  gallop,  until  we  arrived  at  the  inn,  where  we 
related  what  had  befallen  us,  and  ordered  refreshments,  of  which 
our  horse  stood  much  in  need,  and  ourselves  still  more. 

Next  day  we  arrived  at  Cortona.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Margaret,  the  protectress  of  the  city.  A  valet  de  place  conducted  us 
to  the  cathedral,  where  we  saw  a  multitude  of  people  on  their  knees, 
before  the  body  of  St.  Margaret.  This  was  a  skeleton  enveloped  in 
the  habit  of  a  nun.  Every  one  brought  presents  to  this  skeleton. 
Our  attendant  said :  "  Gentlemen,  this  saint  works  miracles  every 
day ;  she  has  been  dead  some  hundreds  of  years,  and  by  a  miracle  she 
still  remains  intact.  The  convent,  which  belongs  to  the  church," 
he  continued,  "  is  immensely  rich,  for  all  people  bring  gifts  to  the 
saint."  Returning  to  our  inn  to  supper,  we  found  a  young  priest,  who 
was  to  sup  with  us.  With  a  profusion  of  compliments  he  asked  us  from 
what  part  of  Italy  we  came.  We  said,  we  were  Romans.  We  had 
no  occasion  to  ask  our  messmate  the  same  question,  being  well  aware 
that  he  was  a  Florentine.  Without  any  enquiry  on  our  part,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  us  that  he  was  going  to  Rome ;  that  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  had  gone  through  a  whole  course  of  study ;  that  he  had 
sufficient  abilities,  and  was  certain  that  in  Rome  he  should  be  advan- 
tageously  employed ;  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  his  pui*pose  was 
to  become  a  priest  and  say  mass,  and  sure  he  was,  that  in  two  years  he 
should  rise  to  be  a  prelate.  We  went  on  eating,  but  our  co-mate  was 
too  intent  on  his  own  vain  glory  to  taste  a  morsel ;  at  length  I  said  to 
him :  "  If  you  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  yourself,  I  think  you  may 
come  to  be  Pope."  The  young  man  perceiving  that  I  spoke  jocosely, 
looked  at  me  and  said:  "  Sir,  you  must  not  judge  of  men  by  appear-, 
ances ;  Pius  VI.  was  a  small  priest,  and  he  came  to  be  Pope  ;  Pius 
VII.  was  a  small  friar,  and  he  came  to  be  Pope ;  I  am  a  young  man  of 
talent,  and  may  be  exalted  to  dignities."  Seeing  that  the  youth  was 
getting  warm,  I  very  coolly  replied :  "  I  think  you  are  a  little  hot- 
headed ;  what  care  I  if  you  be  St.  Peter  in  person,  who  is  much  more 
than  Pope?  If  you.jdbxtfisa4o.eat=r=eaJL;.if.UQtAdon^  teaze  me  any 
more  with  your  ctfttoebiuUief /' .  My  £#iw-]lxareller  bad  made  a  good 
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mieal  while  laughing  at  our  colloqay,  without  interposing  a  syllable. 
The  priest  rose  from  tahle,  though  he  had  not  tasted  a  morsel,  and 
both  the  litigants  proved  profitable  customers  to  the  landlord,  for  we 
had  partaken  sparingly  of  his  fare. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  for  Florence ;  in  two  days  arrived  there 
without  any  accident,  and  took  up  our  abode  at  the  Fountain,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Grano. 

(To  6e  continued.y 


NOTES  ON  A  NOTE  BOOK.  ♦ 

Mr.  Murray,  with  the  Quarterly  Review  at  his  back,  uiay  be  excused 
for  now  and  then  publishing  a  silly  book :  for  example,  the  «  Anecdotes 
of  Monkeys,"  a  publication  without  any  apparent  design,  except  the 
perpetration  of  two  miserable  puns. — A  Scientific  Note  Book, 
however,  proposes  some  useful  purpose,  and  as  a  compilation  of  facts 
and  memoranda,  might  have  been  made  an  acceptable  work : — ^in  fact, 
the  copy  before  us  was  ordered  by  a  country  friend  under  that  very 
impression ;  but  how  will  he  be  shocked,  good  easy  man,  when  he 
comes  to  glance  over  its  thronging  absurdities;  the  notes  on  the  notes 
are  especially  ridiculous,  and  worthy  only  of  the  anecdotist  of  the 
monkeys.  They  are  just  in  his  trifling,  nonsensical  vein,  and  none 
surely  but  he  appended  the  following  exquisite  little  "  Flimsy."  The 
Sclavonian  Infantry,  it  seems,  used  sometimes  to  ambush  under 
water,  drawing  their  breath  through  a  hollow  cane. 

Note. — This  extract  furnishes  a  valuable  hint  for  the  improvement  of  modem  tactics^ 
and  the  manceuvre  might  be  advanti^^usly  practiced  by  the  Life  Guards  (dismounted) 
in  the  Serpentine. — (P.  112.) 

Why  Life  Guards? — Because  they  would  require  nine  feet  of  water. 
Still  it  is  "  a  valuable  hint;"  and,  in  the  words  of  the  prefece,  "tt 
valuable  hint  may  be  thrown  out  by  one  incapable  of  forming  a  Ire- 
gular  system." — The  author  hints  elsewhere  that  the  Asteroids,  or 
little  planets,  are  so  many  Emerald  Islands. 

Note, — Ceres  is  about  the  size  of  Ireland,  wJudi  would  make  a  nmilar  appearance  wen 
it  dug  out  of  the  ocean  and  pryected  into  the  air/— -(P.  3.) 

Tom  Moore  himself  never  had  such  a  real  *<  last  glimpse" — Camp- 
bell never  made  such  an  Exile  of  Erin ! — Admiral  Young,  indeed, 
desired  in  Parliament  that  Ireland  should  be  laid  under  water — like  a 
Sclavonian — but  here  she  is  to  be  banished  the  world,  wad  get  an 
atmosphere  (if  the  Asteroids  have  an  atmosphere)  of  her  own  !— And 
why  ?— Because  the  world  is  not  wide  enough  for  us  all,<-«or  because 
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theGrreen  Isl^  is  a  little  turbulent?    No—but  for  her  cultivation  of 

anti-intellectual  potatoes. ~Man,  it  is  affirmed,  has  never  made  any 

advance  in   civilization  and  refinement  whilst  feeding  on  farinaceous 

roots,  (p.  85,)  and  the  note  says,  "  this  is  a  strong  argument  against  the 

cultivation  of  potatoes**— and  of  course  against  the  potatoe-island. 

It  seems  hard  to  be  "  blown  up  sky-high*'  into  an  Asteroid,  for  a 

mistake  in  diet. — But  to  feed  as  the  author  wishes  them,  the  poor 

Insh  can  look  no  where  but  to  the  skies. 

Note, — Cheap  Food, — For  many  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  the  labouring  cUuues 
should  not  be  accustomed  to  feed  on  the  very  cheapest  or  inferior  sorts  of  food,  as  they 
do  in  India  and  in  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  to  be  wished  that  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  comforts  and  even  to  superfluities! — (P.  85.) 

There  is  a  similar  wish  in  the  play  of  "  Town  and  Country,"  that  all 
beggars  might  be  turned  into  gentlemen,  but  unfortunately  almost  as 
Utopian  as  the  poor  Irish's  superfluities.  And  it  is  still  far  from 
certain  that  Ireland  would  fare  better  by  becoming  an  Asteroid,  for 
some  of  the  little  planets,  the  moon  for  example,  are  in  want  of  bare 
necessaries* 

There  is  no  appearance  of  any  water  in  the  moon — ^nor  of  any  atmosphere ;  if  any 
creatures  therefore  live  in  the  moon  they  must  be  very  diffeiently  constituted  from  the 
occupiers  of  the  earth. — (P.  9.) 

Really  the  moon  ought  to  circulate  a  pamphlet,  like  a  late  dry 
Water-Company,  to  account  for  her  want  of  water.  Of  course  there 
can  be  no  Sclavonian  ambushers  in  the  moon — sucking  the  no-air 
through  their  superfluous  hollow  canes.  But  we  hope  better,  for  the 
poor  parched  Lunarians — and  that  Captain  Kater,  with  a  very  good 
glass,  may  yet  discover  some  tiny  New  River,  or  very  little  conduits 
in  the  moon.  It  is  quite  possible  there  may  be  some  minute  ponds ; 
our  philosophers  are  not  far-sighted  enough  to  distinguish  some  very 
small  plugs,  that  from  our  topmost  observatories  are  still  invisible. 
At  the  worst,  the  comets  may  be  water-carriers,  for  every  observation 
(p.  9)  tends  to  prove  that  they  are  "  masses  of  transparent  fluid." 
Whiston,  or  some  one  of  the  old  theorists,  was  clearly  of  the  same  opinion 
— and  besides,  that  some  hydropsical  comet  was  finally  to  flood  us  all 
out  again,  in  despite  of  the  rainbow.  Comets,  however,  admit  of 
what  Sir  T.  Browne  calls  a  wide  solution — and  our  own  private 
opinion  is,  that  they  are  the  tadpoles  of  young  stars — the  French 
astronomers  in  fact,  having  discovered  some  comets  lately  which  had 
shed  their  tails.  It  has  been  the  notion  of  othe  s,  notwithstanding,  that 
they  are  mere  masses  of  jelly — and  lastly,  that  (as  the  scientific  now 
suppose  of  the  Asteroids)  they  are  "  component  parts  of  a  ruined 
planet'*  We  dissent,  however,  from  the  scientific  touching  the 
Asteroids — for  if  uneasy.  Ireland  were  to  be  "  dug  up,"  and  projected 
into  the  air,  our  planet  ought  thence -to  -  be  a  *<  ruined  one" — which 
we  beg  leave  to  disbelieve.  We  are  heretics  too,  about  the  Daniel 
Lamberts  in  the  sun. 

Note, — Great  Weight  of  the  Solar  Trikahttants,^^ As  the  di&meter  of  the  Sun,  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-three  thoiuttnd-  milesy  b-  one  hwidred  and  eleven  times  greater 
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than  that  of  the  Earth,  a  body  at  its  surface  would  fall  throogh  four  himdred  and^ty 
feet  in  a  second  of  time :  so  that  if  there  be  any  human  inhabitants  residing  there, 
each  individual  of  moderate  size  must  weigh  at  least  two  tons. — (P.  8.) 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  know,  whether  the  ancients  had  stumbled 
on  this  calculation  when  they  made  Hyperion,  a  Titan.  The  proba- 
bility is,  as  they  had  no  dray-horses,  that  they  never  came  to  so  stu- 
pendous an  inference.  Moderate  individuals  of  two  tons !  We  should 
doubt,  with  old  Dr.  Donne,  whether  light  itself  is  light  in  the  sun-— 
if  we  did  not  suspect  the  author's  inaptitude  for  this  sort  of  calcu- 
lation by  the  unhappy  result  of  another—viz.  that,  from  5,000  cubic 
feet  of  fossil  remains  in  the  cave  of  Kuloch  in  Germany,  at  2  cubic 
feet  per  bear,  =  2,500  bears — and  accumulated  in  1000  years,  there 
was  a  mortality  of  two  bears  and  a  half  per  annum  !  (p.  272.)  The 
note  on  perfectibility  is  a  "  valuable  hint"  for  the  Utopian  Leicester- 
shire Grazier. 

The  present  object  of  the  Graziers,  in  breeding  Leicestershire  sheep,  is  to  procure 
a  breed  vdth  small  heads  and  legs — but  we  must  not  suppose  they  can  ever  attain 
that  degree  of  perfectibility  as  to  make  heads  and  legs  ev&nescent  quantities. — (P.  SJ9.) 

And  yet  we  have  heard  of  such  animals,  **  eating  their  own  heads  off" 
— and  perhaps  by  a  cross  breed  with  the  Hyena,  (p.  201,)  which  makes 
evanescent  quantities  of  some  of  its  own  members  by  gnawing  and 
sucking  them — the  sheep  might  get  rid  of  their  legs.  The  self  deca- 
pitation, however,  is  only  a  figure  of  speech— and  we  shall  be  equally 
fools  with  Winifred  Jenkins,  whatever  approaches  to  partial  self- 
decay  may  have  been  made  by  the  antediluvian  bears,  should  we  look 
for  the  perfectibility  of  "  seeps  heads  without  kerkases." 

Skip  we  now  to  page  36, — where  the  author  shows  himself  as  great 
at  a  definition  as  he  had  been  mighty  at  an  inference.  Every  persou 
knows  what  pain  and  pleasure  are, — which  Dr.  Johnson  was  fond  of 
parading  in  an  allegory ;  but  here  ihey  are  wrapped  up  in  still  deeper 
mystery.  They  are  as  like  to  like  as  oxalic  acid  and  Epsom  salts — and 
the  unwary  may  readily  take  a  mortal  dose  of  one  for  the  other. 

Pain  and  Pleasure, — Two  names  for  one  feeling,  which  our  internal  agony  attempts 
to  vary  in  the  soimd,  although  the  sensation  of  the  last  escapes  our  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  detain  it.  * 

Verily,  pleasure  rehshes  here  no  sweeter  thanMr.  Blake's  saline  sugar ; 
but  if  pleasure  be  an  uninviting  draught,  cream-tea  is  still  worse,-— and  in 
one  desperate  particular,  surpasses  a  horse-medicine : — for  "  with  cream 
to  our  tea  (p.  151)  we  swallow  butter,  cheese,  suet,  whey,  lactic  acid, 
and  hams  !  "  The  cause  of  stomach  ache  is  therefore  no  mystery ;  and 
there  is  a  consequent  mortality,  of  course,  of  two  mid  a  Aa/^ cream 
drinkers  per  annum.  There  must  be  still  more,  say — two  persons  and 
three-quarters,  perish  annually  of  unnatural  postures  (p.  249.) 

With  respect  to  the  natural  position  and  movement  of  the  feet,  the  fashion  of  turning 
them  outwards  is  contrary  to  nature,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  structure  of  the  bones, 
and  from  the  weakness  consequent  to  that  mode  of  standing.  To  this  may  be  added, 
the  erect  position  of  the  head,  the  projection  of  the  chest,  the  walking  with  straight 
knees,  and  meuiy  such  actions,  which  are  merely  the  result  of  fashion,  but  what  nature 
never  warranted. — (P.  249.) 
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eyes  to  be  bandagedi  he  fell  and  expired,    in  Bomei  his  adrentnret 
were  dramatised,  and  became  very  popular. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  I  obtained  twenty  days' 
leave  of  absence  from  my  employ,  and  determined  to  go  to  Florence 
for  a  little  change  of  air.  I  set  out  alone  in  my  cabriolet.  I  have 
eyer  been  fond  of  solitude,  but  circumstances  have  been  such,  that  it 
has.  always  been  my  fate  to  fall  in  with  company^  contrary  to  my 
inclination.  Arriving  in  the  evening  at  Perugia,  I  put  up  at  the 
sign  of  the  Crown.  After  providing  for  my  horse,  I  ordered  sapper 
for  myself.  During  the  repast,  I  heard  a  post-chaise  arrive,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  single  lady  was  shown  into  the  room,  extremely  well 
dressed,  and  very  handsome.  She  moved  to  me,  and  afterwards  asked 
for  an  apartment,  into  which  she  made  them  bring  her  luggage,  con-* 
sisting  of  two  large  trunks.  She  then  ordered  supper.  The  waiter 
enquired  if  shejwould  have  the  cloth  laid  in  her  own  room,  but  she 
said  she  liked  society,  and  would  take  supper  below  in  the  halL 
She  soon  afterwards  came  down  stairs,  seated  herself  near  mc,  and  as 
there  happened  to  be  scarcely  twelve  travellers  that  night  in  the  inn, 
we  could  converse  without  restraint.  I  asked  her  whence  she  came, 
•  and  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  enquire  whither  she  was  going.  The 
lady  courteously  answered,  that  she  was  a  Genoese ;  that  she  was  now 
come  from  Oenoa,  and  was  going  into  Spain ;  that  she  had  landed 
from  Genoa  at  Ancoua.  She  enquired,  in  turn,  who  I  was,  and  whither 
I  was  going,  and  I  satisfied  her  curiosity,  by  informing  her.  Perceiving 
tliat  she  wished  to  place  some  confidence  in  me,  I  assured  her  that  she 
would  find  me  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  we  might  so  an*ange  as  to 
travel  together  as  far  as  Florence.  Alone  as  she  was,  she  accepted 
this  proposal  with  much  satisfaction. 

After  supper  she  took  me  with  her  to  her  apartment,  and  said :  ^  I 
believe  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman ;  do  not  impute  it  to 
an  evil  motive  that  you  see  me  alone ;  it  is  love  which  has  induced  me 
to  flee  from  home."  I  begged  her  to  explain  herself  more  clearly,  as- 
suring her  that  she  might  always  depend  on  my  secrecy.  She  said, 
^^  Sir,  I  am  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  Genoa :  I  fell 
in  love  with  a  captain  in  the  French  service  during  his  residence  in 
Genoa ;  he  became  equally  enamoured  of  me.  Orders  arrived  for  him 
to  proceed  to  Spain ;  he  proposed  an  elopement ;  at  that  time  I  was 
unwilling  to  decide,  and  told  him  that  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
he  would  still  think  of  mc  when  at  a  distance.  He  vowed  eternal 
constancy,  and  ^ith  a  thousand  embraces  we  took  leave  of  each  other, 
both  weeping  like  children.  For  a  whole  year  since  his  departure,  he 
has  not  failed  to  write  to  me  constantly,  urging  me  to  come,  adding, 
that  if  I  forsook  him,  I  should  drive  him  mad;  that  he  will  marry  me, 
and  that  he  shall  love  me  for  ever.  My  father  having  found  out  an 
ftdTftntageottS  match  for  me  in  Genoa;  I  had  no  alternative  but  flighty 
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or  marriage  with  a  fiian  not  at  all  to  my  taste ;  I  therefore  determined 
on  flight.  I  met  with  an  old  woman  who  found  me  out  a  ship  hound 
for  Ancona ;  the  captain  of  which  was  induced  hy  the  offer  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  receive  me  on  hoard,  though  very  unwillingly,  hecause 
lie  knew  that  I  was  running  away  from  home.  I  stole  all  my  mother's 
jewels,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  from  my  father;  and  filled  two 
trunks  with  such  things  as  I  might  require  ;  the  old  woman  assisting 
me  with  much  promptitude  and  activity.  My  father  and  mother  re- 
mained until  a  late  hour  at  the  hank,  which  was  in  the  city,  while  our 
h6use  was  in  the  environs.  There  heing  nobody  at  home  hut  an  aged 
woman  servant,  I  made  her  believe  that  my  father  had  sent  for  those 
trunks.  When  my  father  and  mother  were  returned  home,  and  gone 
to  bed,  I  quitted  the  house.  The  old  woman,  who  was  waiting  for  me, 
conducted  me  on  board  ;  the  ship  saUed  immediately,  and  with  many 
thanks  I  bade  adieu  to  my  faithful  attendant.  On  arriving  at  Ancona^ 
I  enquired  how  I  should  proceed  to  Florence,  and  was  advised  to  take 
the  route  of  Perugia,  as  a  lady  travelling  alone  was  liable  to  im- 
positions." 

She  was  pleased  to  open  her  trunks,  and  show  me  her  jewels  and 
money,  which  seemed  to  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  I 
earnestly  advised  her  not  to  trust  any  one,  because  honour  and  gen- 
tlemanly feeling  too  often  served  as  a  mere  cloak  for  knavery  and 
ft'aud.  She  thanked  me  for  my  serious  counsel.  Next  morning 
her  two  trunks,  after  being  sealed,  were  put  in  the  diligence;  I 
handed  her  into  my  cabriolet,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  journey  to 
Florence.  The  young  lady  was  of  an  excellent  disposition,  and  very 
docile ;  hence  it  was  fortunate  that  the  journey  was  short,  and  the 
sojourn  at  Florence  not  long,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  afraid  that 
she  might  have  forgot  the  captain,  and  I  my  employment.  I  met  with 
a  vetturino,  who  was  going  to  Perpignan,  on  the  frontier  of  Spain  ;  I 
engaged  him  to  convey  the  lady,  wished  her  all  manner  of  prosperity 
with  her  beloved,  cautioned  her  to  be  on  her  guard  against  all  whom 
she  might  meet  with  on  her  journey,  and  never  to  mention  that  she  had 
much  money  with  her.  We  separated  with  many  expresisions  of  regard, 
and  not  without  much  regret  on  both  sides.  I  immediately  returned 
to  Foligno,  having  exceeded  my  leave  of  absence  by  some  days. 

I  had  been  resident  five  years  in  Foligno  when  the  French  army 
was  defeated  in  Russia.  Joachim  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  papal  states,  and  I  consequently  remained  in  my 
situation  for  some  time ;  but  people  every  where  had  begun  to  talk 
of  the  return  of  the  ecclesiastical  government ;  it  was  thought  that 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  would  prove  a  different  person  frofti  what  he  had 
formerly  been ;  and  that  he  would  come  like  a  tender  father,  with 
open  arms,  to  embrace  his  .people.  Fools  that  they  were  to  think  so ! 
Tkey  had  imbibed  a  notion  that  the  Pope  would  diminish  the  taxei 

and  aboUib  tithes;  to  ihorti  they  carried  these  cUmerioal  ideal  so  for 
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as  to  think  that  the  priesta  had  changed  their  principlesy  &iid  that  they 
themselves  should  be  better  off  than  they  were  under  the  French  go- 
vernment.    The  inhabitants,  already  forgetting  how  many  benefits 
we  had  conferred  on  them,  regarded  us  with  contempt  and  derision  ; 
frequently  after  we  had  passed  any  of  them,  we  heard  them  say :  "  It' 
is  over  now  ;  their  authority  is  no  more ;  now  we  shall  see  who  is  to 
give  an  account  of  their  ministry/'     All  our  friends  became  our  ene- 
mies ;  and  we  could  scarcely  go  out  of  doors  without  experiencing  this 
kind  of  treatment  from  the  inhabitants,  who  used  it  as  a  means  of 
gaining  favour  with  the  papal  party,  by  showing  that  they  despised  the 
Napoleonists.     In  our  conversation  with  each  other,  we  men  in  office 
used  to  say :  "  Can  there  possibly  be  a  people  more  fickle  than  this  ? 
yesterday  they  would  have  died  for  Napoleon ;  to-day,  being  pos- 
sessed with  an  idea  of  bettering  their  condition,  they  no  longer  know 
cither  their  friends  or  Napoleon !     It  is  all  over  with  them ;  and  if 
the  populace  were  to  rise  against  us,  our  friends  would  be  the  first  to 
murder  us."     This  afforded  me  a  lesson  on  which  I  frequently  medi- 
tated.    The  Neapolitan  troops  came  to  Foligno,  and  made  a  requisi- 
tion for' some  hundreds  of  horses  to  carry  their  baggage.     The  mayor, 
to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  papal  party,  sent  for  my  horse :  I  sent 
him  for  answer  that  I  was  an  agent  of  government,  and  that  he  must 
take  the  horses  of  the  householders,  and  men  of  substance  in  Foligno,  • 
and  not  that  of  an  agent  who  daily  expected  orders  to  remove ;  in  con- 
sequence of  tliis,  wlten  I  was  passing  across  the  public  square,  the  mayor 
caused  me  to  be  arrested,  and  taken  to  the  public  prison  by  a  party 
of  the   papal  national  guard.     The  populace  on  seeing  me  led  to 
prison,  cried  out:  "  There  goes  the  first;  we  shall  soon  see  the  others." 
All  my  friends  instantly  went  to  the  mayor  to  remonstrate  on  a  mea- 
sure which  had  exposed  me  to .  the  danger  of  being  massacred.     The 
mayor  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  he  had  given  no  orders  for  the 
arrest ;  that  the  captain  of  the  post  had  undertaken  it  on  his  own 
responsibility;  the  mayor  in  person  came  to  set  me  at  liberty,  and 
took  me  by  the  hand.     I  then  said,  "  Mr.  Mayor,  you  should  not  be 
so  capricious  as  to  change  so  suddenly  according  to  circumstances ;  a 
little  stability  is  requisite/' 

All  the  people  busied  themselves  in  preparing  festivities  to  welcome 
the  Pope.  There  being  large  manufactories  of  wax  in  Foligno,  they 
made  triumphal  arches  of  that  material;  the  whole  road  from  Cesena 
to  Rome  was  a  continued  garden  ;  every  one  expended  what  money  he 
could  muster,  expecting  to  reap  five  for  one ;  but  they  were  all  mistaken. 
One  morning,  a  monsignore,  or  prelate,  came  to  take  possession  of 
the  chest,  and  all  the  books,  telling  me  that  my  functions  had  ceased. 
I  required  a  receipt  in  form,  still  hoping  that  it  might  be  of  service  to 
ine.  Seeing  that  the  people  continued  to  regard  us  with  evil  eyes,  I 
determined  on  going  to  England,  and  I  met  with  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  the  laioo  bt^ntioii.   I  ojffer»d  him  » ifeat  ib  w/  canrUgey  bUt  aot 


having  seen  eoongh  of  the  people,  I  wished  to  witness  the  arrival  of 
the  Pope,  that  I  might  have  an  ocular  proof  of  their  fanaticism,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  would  carry  them ;  I  chose  to  sojourn  for  ten  days 
longer  in  a  country  residence.  We  wished  to  be  furnished  with  pass- 
ports, and  with  much  trouble  we  obtained  one  for  Florence ;  a  pa88*< 
port  for  England  was  not  to  be  had. 

At  length,  the  day  of  the  Pope's  arrival  was  made  known ;  one 
hundred  of  the  first  gentlemen  and  householders  of  Foligno  went  a 
mile  and  a  half  out  of  the  town  to  meet  his  holiness.  These  gentlemen 
took  the  post-horses  from  his  carriage,  and  drew  him  in  it  to  the 
Vitelleschi  palace  appointed  for  his  reception.  They  were  all  of  them 
persons  who,  three  months  before,  if  any  one  had  spoken  ill  of  the 
Pope,  would  have  answered  by  cursing  his  holiness;  and  at  this 
moment  they  were  so  filled  with  enthusiasm,  that  they  knew  not  what 
they  did.  The  people  stood  in  crowds  under  the  windows  of  the: 
Pope's  residence  from  evening  until  midnight,  exclaiming :  "  Holy 
father,  your  blessing !"  My  companion  and  I  happening  to  be  in  the 
public  square,  deliberating  on  our  departure,  about  twenty  of  the 
populace  came  around  us,  saying :  "  Why  are  not  you  gone  ?  Will  you 
not  yet  believe  that  all  is  over  with  you  ?  If  you  do  not  depart  you 
will  be  massacred!*'  This  hint  induced  us  to  set  out  on  the  following 
day.  We  had  already  sent  off  our  trunks  to  Florence  by  the  dili-* 
gencc.  On  the  morrow  there  was  a  grand  pontifical  mass,  and  all 
those  impostors  received  the  conununion  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
people,  to  give  them  a  good  example,  and  show  that  they  had  repented. 
The  mass  being  over,  the  Pope  went  to  the  balcony  of  the  town-hall 
to  give  the  benediction.  Seeing  that  this  was  the  favourable  moment, 
(for  at  such  a  time  every  one  must  stand  bareheaded  to  receive  the 
Pope's  blessing,)  we  went  forth  under  pretence  of  taking  a  walk,  and 
set  out  for  Perugia,  scarcely  able  to  believe  that  what  we  had  just 
witnessed  was  real.  In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Perugia,  and 
the  festivities  there  surpassed  all  that  we  could  have  imagined.  I 
went  to  visit  a  friend  of  mhie,  and  found  him  in  great  affliction,  not 
knowing  what  resolution  to  take,  as  he  had  a  numerous  family.  On  the 
night  when  we  came  to  Perugia,  orders  arrived  for  the  arrest  of  several 
agents.  In  the  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  we  set  out,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  never  more  setting  foot  in  the  pontifical  state,  and  I  wrote 
from  Perugia  to  my  mother,  informing  her  of  my  departure,  and  entreat- 
ing that  when  things  should  be  settled  she  would  endeavour  to  get  me 
reinstated  in  the  situation,  which  for  many  years  had  belonged  to  me 
in  right  of  my  father ;  in  case  nothing  pai*ticular  happened,  I  desired 
her  to  vrrite  to  me  in  London. 

In  passing  the  mountain  of  the  Spelonca,  we  travelled  slowly,  that 
we  might  not  overwork  our  horse.  A  man  there  presented  himself, 
whom  we  recollected  to  be  the  hangman  of  Perugia,  as  he  had  been 
several  tines  ftt  Friigno  on  duly.   lie  saidiWith  a%«ry  h§A  %rw9f  tibaft, 
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he  should  like  to  get  up  behind  our  cabriolet;  I  replied,  that  my  horse 
having  load  enough  already,  I  could  not  take  him,  and  began  to  uBe 
the  whip  and  push  on,  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of  such  worshipful  company. 
We  had  scarcely  gone  a  mile,  ere  we  perceived  another  man,  whom  we 
found  to  be  the  hangman's  assistant,  and  who,  without  saying  a  word, 
made  a  snatch  at  the  reins.  Seeing  this,  I  gave  the  horse  a  sharp  cut 
with  the  whip,  and  then  struck  the  man  witli  it  across  the  face.  The 
pain  obliged  him  to  let  go,  and  I  instantly  put  the  horse  on  the  gallop. 
Seeing  that  all  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  that  his  prey  had  slipped 
through  his  hands,  he  fired  a  pistol  after  us,  which  fortunately  missed 
its  aim  :  we  had  no  breath  left  for  utterance.  This  was  our  first  day's 
journey,  and  our  misfortunes  had  already  commenced.  We  traversed 
the  mountain  at  full  gallop,  until  we  arrived  at  the  inn,  where  we 
related  what  had  befallen  us,  and  ordered  refreshments,  of  which 
our  horse  stood  much  in  need,  and  ourselves  still  more. 

Next  day  we  arrived  at  Cortona.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Margaret,  the  protectress  of  the  city.  A  valet  de  place  conducted  us 
to  the  cathedral,  where  we  saw  a  multitude  of  people  on  their  knees, 
before  the  body  of  St.  Margaret.  This  was  a  skeleton  enveloped  in 
the  habit  of  a  nun.  Every  one  brought  presents  to  this  skeleton. 
Our  attendant  said :  "  Gentlemen,  this  saint  works  miracles  every 
day ;  she  has  been  dead  some  hundreds  of  years,  and  by  a  miracle  she 
still  remains  intact.  The  convent,  which  belongs  to  the  church," 
he  continued,  "  is  immensely  rich,  for  all  people  bring  gifts  to  the 
saint."  Returning  to  our  inn  to  supper,  we  found  a  young  priest,  who 
was  to  sup  with  us.  With  a  profusion  of  compliments  he  asked  us  from 
what  part  of  Italy  we  came.  We  said,  we  were  Romans.  We  had 
no  occasion  to  ask  our  messmate  the  same  question,  being  well  aware 
that  he  was  a  Florentine.  Without  any  enquiry  on  our  part,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  us  that  he  was  going  to  Rome ;  that  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  had  gone  through  a  whole  course  of  study ;  that  he  had 
sufficient  abilities,  and  was  certain  that  in  Rome  he  should  be  advan- 
tageously employed ;  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  his  pui-pose  was 
to  become  a  priest  and  say  mass,  and  sure  he  was,  that  in  two  years  he 
should  rise  to  be  a  prelate.  We  went  on  eating,  but  our  co-mate  was 
too  intent  on  his  own  vain  glory  to  taste  a  morsel ;  at  length  I  said  to 
him :  "  If  you  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  yourself,  I  think  you  may 
come  to  be  Pope."  The  young  man  perceiving  that  I  spoke  jocosely, 
looked  at  mc  and  said:  "  Sir,  you  must  not  judge  of  men  by  appear-, 
ances ;  Pius  VI.  was  a  small  priest,  and  he  came  to  be  Pope  ;  Pius 
VII.  was  a  small  friar,  and  he  came  to  be  Pope ;  I  am  a  young  man  of 
talent,  and  may  be  exalted  to  dignities."  Seeing  that  the  youth  was 
getting  warm,  I  very  coolly  replied :  "  I  think  you  are  a  little  hot- 
headed ;  what  care  I  if  you  be  St.  Peter  in  person,  who  is  much  more 
than  Pope?  If  you .jBh(M>8e4o..eat=r=fiat4. if -UQtg, don't  teaze  me  any 
more  with  your  c«ilAfif:baU4u»f /' .  lily  £#>w«teayeller  bad  made  a  good 
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mieal  while  laugliing  at  our  colloquy,  without  interposing  a  syllable. 
The  priest  rose  from  table,  though  he  had  not  tasted  a  morsel,  anid 
both  the  litigants  proved  profitable  customers  to  the  landlord,  for  we 
had  partaken  sparingly  of  his  fare. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  for  Florence ;  in  two  days  arrived  there 
without  any  accident,  and  took  up  our  abode  at  the  Fountain,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Grano. 

(To  6e  cahtinved.y 


NOTES  ON  A  NOTE  BOOK.* 

Mr.  Murray,  with  the  Quarterly  Review  at  his  back,  uiay  be  excused 
for  now  and  then  publishing  a  silly  book :  for  example,  the  "  Anecdotes 
of  Monkeys,"  a  publication  without  any  apparent  design,  except  the 
perpetration  of  two  miserable  puns. — A  Scientific  Note  Book, 
however,  proposes  some  useful  purpose,  and  as  a  compilation  of  facts 
and  memoranda,  might  have  been  made  an  acceptable  work : — ^in  fact, 
the  copy  before  us  was  ordered  by  a  country  friend  under  that  very 
impression ;  but  how  will  he  be  shocked,  good  easy  man,  when  he 
comes  to  glance  over  its  thronging  absurdities;  the  notes  on  the  notes 
are  especially  ridiculous,  and  worthy  only  of  the  anecdotist  of  the 
monkeys.  They  are  just  in  his  trifling,  nonsensical  vein,  and  non^ 
surely  but  he  appended  the  following  exquisite  little  "  Flimsy."  The 
Sclavonian  Infantry,  it  seems,  used  sometimes  to  ambush  under 
water,  drawing  their  breath  through  a  hollow  cane. 

Note. — This  extract  furnishes  a  valuable  hint  for  the  improvement  of  modem  tactics^ 
and  the  manceuvre  might  be  advantageously  practiced  by  the  Life  Guards  (dismounted) 
in  the  Serpentine. — (P.  112.) 

Why  Life  Guards.^ — Because  they  would  require  nine  feet  of  water. 
Still  it  is  "  a  valuable  hint ; "  and,  in  the  words  of  the  preface,  "a 
valuable  hint  may  be  thrown  out  by  one  incapable  of  forming  a  Ire- 
gular  system." — The  author  hints  elsewhere  that  the  Asteroids,  or 
little  planets,  are  so  many  Emerald  Islands. 

Note, — Ceres  is  about  the  size  of  Ireland,  wluch  would  make  a  similar  appearance  were 
it  dug  out  of  the  ocean  and  projected  into  the  air/— ^P.  3.) 

Tom  Moore  himself  never  had  such  a  real  "  last  glimpse" — Camp- 
bell never  made  such  an  Exile  of  Erin ! — Admind  Young,  indeed, 
desired  in  Parliament  that  Ireland  should  be  laid  under  water — like  a 
Sclavonian — but  here  she  is  to  be  banished  the  world,  iand  get  an 
atmosphere  (if  the  Asteroids  have  an  atmosphere)  of  her  own  !~And 
why  ?— •Because  the  world  is  not  wide  enough  for  us  all,— K>r  becauae 
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the  Green  Islft  is  a  little  turbulent?    No~but  for  her  cultivation  of 

anti-intellectual  potatoes.—Man,  it  is  affirmed,  has  never  made  any 

advance  in   civilization  and  refinement  whilst  feeding  on  farinaceous 

roots,  (p.  85,)  and  the  note  says,  "  this  is  a  strong  argument  against  the 

cultivation  of  potatoes" — and  of  course  against  the  potatoe-island. 

It  seems  hard  to  be  "  blown  up  sky-high"  into  an  Asteroid,  for  a 

mistake  in  diet. — But  to  feed  as  the  author  wishes  them,  the  poor 

Irish  can  look  no  where  but  to  the  skies. 

Note, — Cheap  Food. — For  many  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  the  labouring  classes 
should  not  be  accustomed  to  feed  on  the  very  cheapest  or  inferior  s(M*ts  of  food,  as  they 
do  in  India  and  in  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  to  be  wished  that  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  comforts  and  even  to  superfluities  !—(P,  85.) 

There  is  a  similar  wish  in  the  play  of  "  Town  and  Country,"  that  all 

beggars  might  be  turned  into  gentlemen,  but  unfortunately  almost  as 

Utopian  as  the  poor  Irish's  superfluities.     And  it  is  still    far    from 

certain  that  Ireland  would  fare  better  by  becoming  an  Asteroid,  for 

some  of  the  little  planets,  the  moon  for  example,  are  in  want  of  bare 

uecessarieSk 

There  is  no  appearance  of  any  water  in  the  moon — ^nor  of  any  atmoi^here ;  if  any 
creatures  therefore  live  in  the  moon  they  must  be  very  diflfertntly  constituted  from  the 
occupiers  of  the  earth. — (P.  9.) 

Really  the  moon  ought  to  circulate  a  pcunphlet,  like  a  late  dry 
Water-Company,  to  account  for  her  want  of  water.  Of  course  there 
can  be  no  Sclavonian  ambushers  in  the  moon — sucking  the  no-air 
through  their  superfluous  hollow  canes.  But  we  hope  better,  for  the 
poor  parched  Lunarians — and  that  Captain  Kater,  with  a  very  good 
glass,  may  yet  discover  some  tiny  New  River,  or  very  little  conduits 
in  the  moon.  It  is  quite  possible  there  may  be  some  minute  ponds ; 
our  philosophers  are  not  far-sighted  enough  to  distinguish  some  very 
small  plugs,  that  from  our  topmost  observatories  are  still  invisible. 
At  the  worst,  the  comets  may  be  water-carriers,  for  every  observation 
(p.  9)  tends  to  prove  that  they  are  "  masses  of  transparent  fluid." 
Whiston,  or  some  one  of  the  old  theorists,  was  clearly  of  the  same  opinion 
— and  besides,  that  some  hy dropsical  comet  was  finally  to  flood  us  all 
out  again,  in  despite  of  the  rainbow.  Comets,  however,  admit  of 
what  Sir  T.  Browne  calls  a  wide  solution — and  our  own  private 
opinion  is,  that  they  are  the  tadpoles  of  young  stars — the  French 
astronomers  in  fact,  having  discovered  some  comets  lately  which  had 
shed  their  tails.  It  has  been  the  notion  of  othe  s,  notwithstanding,  that 
they  are  mere  masses  of  jelly — and  lastly,  that  (as  the  scientific  now 
suppose  of  the  Asteroids)  they  are  "  component  parts  of  a  ruined 
planet."  We  dissent,  however,  from  the  scientific  touching  the 
Asteroids — for  if  uneasy.  Ireland  were  to  be  "  dug  up,"  and  projected 
into  the  air,  our  planet  ought  thence -to -be  a  **  ruined  one" — which 
we  beg  leave  to  disbelieve.  We  are  heretics  too,  about  the  Daniel 
Lamberts  in  the  sun. 

Note. — Great  Weight  ^'{He  Solar  Inhabitants,^^ J^' the  d3hm         of  the  Sim,  eight 
hundred  and  eig:hty-ifareethaiiflttnd^  miles/  is-oue  hwudied  and  eleven  times  greater 
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than  that  of  the  Earth,  a  body  at  its  sur&ce  woald  fall  through  four  hundred  and  £fty 
feet  in  a  second  of  time  :  bo  that  if  there  be  any  human  inhabitants  residing  th^io, 
each  individual  of  moderate  size  must  weigh  at  least  two  tons. — (P.  8.) 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  know,  whether  the  ancients  had  stumbled 
on  this  calculation  when  they  made  Hyperion,  a  Titan.  The  proba- 
bility is,  as  they  had  no  dray-horses,  that  they  never  came  to  so  stu- 
pendous an  inference.  Moderate  individuals  of  two  tons !  We  should 
doubt,  with  old  Dr.  Donne,  whether  light  itself  is  light  in  the  sun~ 
if  we  did  not  suspect  the  author's  inaptitude  for  this  sort  of  calcu- 
lation by  the  unhappy  result  of  another-— viz.  that,  from  5,000  cubic 
feet  of  fossil  remains  in  the  cave  of  Kuloch  in  Germany,  at  2  cubic 
feet  per  beiir,  =  2,500  bears — and  accumulated  in  1000  years,  there 
was  a  mortality  of  two  bears  wid  a  half  per  annum  I  (p.  272.)  The 
note  on  perfectibility  is  a  "  valuable  hint*'  for  the  Utopian  Leicester- 
shire Grazier. 

The  present  object  of  the  Graziers,  in  breeding  Leicestershire  sheep,  is  to  procure 
a  breed  with  small  heads  and  legs — but  we  must  not  suppose  they  can  ever  attain 
that  degree  of  perfectibility  as  to  make  heads  and  legs  evanescent  quantities. — (P.  2^.) 

And  yet  we  have  heard  of  such  animals,  «'  eating  their  own  heads  off" 
— and  perhaps  by  a  cross  breed  with  the  Hyena,  (p.  201,)  which  makes 
evanescent  quantities  of  some  of  its  own  members  by  gnawing  and 
sucking  them — the  sheep  might  get  rid  of  their  legs.  The  self  deca- 
pitation, however,  is  only  a  figure  of  speech— and  we  shall  be  equally 
fools  with  Winifred  Jenkins,  whatever  approaches  to  partial  self- 
decay  may  have  been  made  by  the  antediluvian  bears,  should  we  look 
for  the  perfectibility  of  "  seeps  heads  without  kerkases." 

Skip  we  now  to  page  36, — where  the  author  shows  himself  as  great 
at  a  definition  as  he  had  been  mighty  at  an  inference.  Every  persoii 
knows  what  pain  and  pleasure  are, — which  Dr.  Johnson  was  fond  of 
parading  in  an  allegory ;  but  here  they  are  wrapped  up  in  still  deeper 
mystery.  They  are  as  like  to  like  as  oxalic  acid  and  Epsom  salts — and 
the  unwary  may  readily  take  a  mortal  dose  of  one  for  the  other. 

Pain  and  Pleasure. — Two  names  for  one  feeling,  which  our  internal  agony  attempts 
to  vary  in  the  sound,  although  the  sensation  of  the  last  escapes  our  most  strenuous 
eftbrts  to  detain  it.  * 

Verily,  pleasure  relishes  here  no  sweeter  thanMr.  Blake's  saline  sugar ; 
but  if  pleasure  be  an  uninviting  draught,  cream-tea  is  still  worse,- —and  in 
one  desperate  particular,  surpasses  a  horse-medicine : — for  "  with  cream 
to  our  tea  (p.  151)  we  swallow  butter,  cheese,  suet,  whey,  lactic  acid, 
and  horns  !  "  The  cause  of  stomach  ache  is  therefore  no  mystery ;  and 
there  is  a  consequent  mortality,  of  course,  of  two  mid  a  halfcre'dm 
drinkers  per  annum.  There  must  be  still  more,  say — two  persons  and 
three-(iuarters,  perish  annually  of  unnatural  postures  (p.  249«) 

\\'ith  respect  to  the  natural  position  and  movement  of  the  feet,  the  fasluon  of  turning 
'them  outwards  is  contrary  to  nature,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  structure  of  the  bones, 
and  from  the  weakness  consequent  to  that  mode  of  standing.  To  this  may  be  added, 
the  erect  position  of  the  head,  the  projection  of  the  chest,  the  walking  with  £txaigbt 
knees,  and  many  such  actions,  which  are  merely  the  result  of  fashion,  but  what  nature 
never  warranted. — (P.  249.) 
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Poor  old  blind  Mr.  Milton  was  grievously  mistaken,  it  appears,  about 
the  erect,  god-like  port  of  Mr.  Adam.  Our  great  original  certainly 
lobbed  his  head,  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  was  pigeon-toed  and  baker- 
knee'd,  and  "  bowed  in  the  hams."  In  fact,  he  was  such  as  we  still 
see  certain  old  people,  with  whom  fashion  has  had  its  day,  and  sophis- 
tication is  gone  by,  and  they  are  returning,  not  to'  infirmity,  but  to 
the  genuine  positions  of  nature.  The  world  will  do  well  to  ponder  the 
**  valuable  hints"  of  the  author  on  these  matters.  The  living  anatomy, 
Seurat,  held  down  his  head  as  prescribed,  and  it  prospered  better  than 
any  part  of  his  body — but  he  kept  his  legs  in  an  unnatural  straight 
position,  and  they  are  dwindled  to  drumsticks.  He  maintained  an 
extravagant  "  projection  of  the  chest" — and  his  ribs  show  prominently 
as  a  skeleton's.  The  inference  is  altogether  in  favour  of  our  author— 
and  a  man,  if  he  will  but  give  up  the  unnatural  positions  of  Messrs. 
D'Egville,  Wilson,  and  Co.,  and  conform  to  those  of  nature,  may 
reckon  on  health,  and  with  that  on  all  the  felicity  and  good  spints  of 

an  oyster  or  periwinkle. 

Good  spirits, — Happiness  consists  in  bodily  health  and  tranquillity,  firmness  and 
alacrity  of  mind,  to  attain  which  no  sacrifice  or  abstinence,  mental  or  ccxrporeal  (for 
both  are  required)  is  too  great.  When  we  are  in  perfect  health  and  spirits,  we  fe6l 
in  ourselves  a  happiness  independent  of  any  particular  outward  gratification  whatever, 
and  of  which  we  can  give  no  account.  This  is  an  enjoyment  which  the  Deity  has 
annexed  to  existence,  and  probably  constitutes  the  apparetit  felicity  of  infants  and 
brutes — especially  of  the  lower  and  sedentary  orders  of  animals,  such  as  oysters, 
periwinkles,  and  the  like. — (P.  39.) 

It  is  in  favour  of  the  shell-fish,  however,  that  they  never  run  in  debt 
to  each  other,  and  therefore  one  more  rule  is  necessary  towards  human 
tranquillity,  viz :  (p.  34)  Avoid  the  perpetual  irritation  of  embarrassed 
circumstances.  Many  gentlemen,  and  especially  bankrupts,  fail  in 
this  particular — and  it  is  probably  under  such  "  circumstances,"  that 
it  becomes  an  obligation  to  be  laid  in  the  Fleet. 

Imprisonment, — ITirowing  people  in  certain  circumstances  into  prison  is  doing  them 
a  favour. — (P.  38.) 

We  confess,  notwithstanding,  we  should  have  preferred  a  receipt  for 
"  easy  circumstances"-— in  fact,  we  accord  with  the  author's  owu 
axiom,  (p.  l68)  that  "  in  politics  as  in  common  life,  to  know  what  can 
be  done,  and  how  to  do  it,  is  a  most  valuable  species  of  information." 
On  the  same  principle,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  how  the  poor  Irish 
are  to  get  their  "  superfluities,^^  and  in  what  manner  a  "  voyage  of 
discovery,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  miles"  (p.  277)  should  be  made 
towards  "  the  centre  of  the  earth  ?"  We  might  ask  afterwards,  whether 
Ireland  could  be  made  an  Asteroid — whether  the  Coldstream  could 
ambush  in  the  Serpentine — if  half  a  bear  could  die  per  annum— or  an 
astronomer  vouch  on  oath  for  the  drought  in  the  moon — for  of  valuable 
species  of  information—  ft 

"  The  next  is  to  know  what  cannot  be  done— and  why  we  cannot 
doit!" 
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ON  FASHIONS  IN  PHYSIC. 

A  WRITER  in  our  magazine  has  noticed  that  there  are  fashions  in 
physic  as  in  all  other  matters ;  but  as  he  is  probably  not  acquainted 
with  that  art^  we  shall  ourselves  take  up  the  pen  which  he  has  dropped, 
and  attempt  to  illuminate  our  readers  a  little  further  on  what  would 
be  abundantly  ludicrous  if  it  were  innocent.  To  adopt,  follow^  and 
change  fashions  in  physic,  for  no  reason  but  that  they  are  fashions,  is  as 
little  innocent  as  any  folly  can  well  be ;  and  as  we  do  not  feel  in  the 
least  inclined  to  jest  on  so  grave  a  subject,  we  shall  not  adopt  our  cor- 
respondent's sneering  manner,  but  write  with  .all  becoming  gravity,  as 
becomes  our  character  and  the  imp<Mrtasiee  ef  the  subject. 

The  history  of  fashions  in  physic  would  be  almost  the  history  of 
physic  itself,  which  would  be  rather  tedious ;  we  must  skim  some  of. 
the  most  prominent  points,  and  must  also  touch  them  lightly,  lest  we 
sink  into  depths  where  our  readers  of  the  8ai&t^  eoald  not  follow  us. 
And  we  may  also  chiefly  notice  those  whkh  mosticoncern  the  health  of 
the  present  generation ;  since  the  former  ones  are  dsad  and  buried,  and 
would  now  have  been  so,  under  whatever  fashion  their  final  arrange- 
ments with  the  world  inight  have  been  made. 

The  history  of  small-pox  is  as  well  known  to  the  people  as  to  phy- 
sicians, and  therefore  we  may  venture  to  notice  it.  It  was  the  fashion* 
to  keep  the  patient  as  warm  as  possible;  in  warm  rooms,  warm 
blankets,  with  wanh  fires,  and  so  on ;  fresh  air  was  esteemed  poison^ 
cold  air,  death.  And  if  this  was  a  fashion,  it  was  one  not  without  its 
philosophy  and  its  good  reasons.  The  eruption  was  "  better  out  than 
in;*'  it  might  be  checked ;  and  therefore,  also,  cordial  and  hot  drinks 
formed  part  of  the  fashion.  But  times  at  last  revolved,  though  old 
women,  here  and  there,  still  hold  to  the  old  doctrines  and  fashions ; 
and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  fashion  will  retrograde.again. 

This  might  be  called  conviction  from  experience,  not  fashion:  we 
maintain  that  it  is  nothing  more,  in  reality,  in  practice.  If  it  were 
philosophy,  why  is  it  not  extended  to  the  analogous  disorders,  where 
it  is  still  the  fashion  to  adopt  heat  ?  A  rational  physician  knows  that 
cold  has  the  same  virtues  in  measles  and  scarlet  fever  as  in  small- 
pox ;  but  it  is  still  the  fashion  to  keep  the  measles  warm,  for  the  same 
reason,  or  lest  the  eruption  should  be  repelled ;  and  should  the  reverse 
be  attempted,  all  the  women,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  apothecaries, 
would  be  up  in  arms.  Some  more  success  has  attended  the  attempts 
to  check  scarlet  fever  by  cold,  but  it  is  far  from  generally  received. 
Tlift  people  hold  fast  by  the  old  fashions:  that,  however,  is  nothm^, 
unless  the  profession  did  the  same. 

The  fashions  of  treating  common  fevers  (typhus  fever,  to  use  a  phrase 
now  become  popular)  have  revolved  so  often,  that  we  shall  not  pretend 
to  trace  all  the  changes.     Originally,  they  Were  to  be  cured  by  bleedi 
Oct.  1825.  N 
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and  cathartics :  that  fashion  held  a  good  while,  and  the  fevers  were 
cured  of  course — except  when  they  were  not.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  depletion  was  certain  death,  and  that  they  were  to  be  cured 
only  by  wine  and  brandy.  They  were  equally  cured  by  wine  and 
brandy — except  when  the  patient  died.  But  this  fashion  revolved  too :: 
it  was  found  that  the  fevers  had  all  been  murdered  by  the  brandy  and 
wine,  and,  once  more,  the  lancet  became  the  fashionable  tool. 

They  die  pretty  much  the  same  either  way,  that  is  tolerably  clear ; 
by  putting  in  wine,  or  taking  out  blood.  But  then  it  is  a  great  coa*- 
solation  to  be  killed  '^  selon  les  regies,  parceque  vos  h^ritiers  n*ont  rien  a 
vous  reprocher.''  A  man  ought  always  to  be  in  the  fashion,  whether 
he  is  a  doctor  or  a  patient.  If  he  lives  in  the  fashion,  it  is  not  less  im- 
portant that  he  should  die  in  it.  For  a  doctor  to  run  counter  to  the. 
fashion,  would  be  to  cut  liimsclf  off  from  all  chance  of  future  salvation 
— and  present  fees. 

But  wine  versus  bleeding,  and  the  reverse,  do  not  include  one  half 
of  the  fashions  under  which  fevers  have  been  regulated.    At  one  time, 
antimony  was  the  sovereign  and  leading  mode.     No  fever  could  resist 
antimony,  and  leos^of  all  James's  powders :  which  proved  a  very  good 
fashion  for  Dr.  James  and  his  descendants,  and  Mr.  Newbery,  of  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard.    At  another  time,  calomel  was  the  panacea,  to. 
the  great  comfort  of  the  teeth  and  constitutions  of  those  who  survived. 
The  others  we  may  pass  over,  lest  we  should  write  the  history  of  fevers. 
What  will  be  the  fashion  next  ?  That  we  cannot  telL    Wine  and 
brandy  again,  it  is  probable.    Or,  perhaps,  a  new  James  will  spring 
up ;  unless  Mr.  Whitelaw  should  bring  home  some  new  ^Eishion  from, 
South  America — some  other  bark.     By  the  bye,  we  should  not  have- 
forgotten  the  bark  in  our  enumeration. 

Writing  for  our  ordinary  readers,  we  must  not  notice  some  other 
fashions,  which  would  not  be  understood  but  by  medical  mei^;  but 
they  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  over  their  knowledge,  will- 
know  what  we  moan,  and  be  able  to  add  much  more,  where,  for  many 
reasons,  we  think  proper  to  omit 

The  time  is  well  remembered,  when  all  the  disorders  which  have  no 
name  (that  endless  tribe  of  troubles  which  besets  the  higher  orders  of 
society  very  conspicuously,  the  female  part  of  it  more  conspicuously 
still)  occupied  a  thinking  man  not  a  little,  but  yet  all  these,  not  ex- 
clusively, were  called  nervous — ^when  something  or  other  had  fallen  on 
the  nerves — ^when  the  nerves  were  unstrung,  strung^  relaxed,  and  so  on. 
And  when  nerves  were  the  fashion,  every  body  had  the  nerves  and 
nervous  disorders ;  and  took  nervous  medicines ;  and  physicians  wrote 
books  on  nervous  complaints;  and  all  the  people  swallowed  castor, 
camphor,  asafoetida,  galbanum,  musk,  valerian,  opium,  sether,  julapSi^ 
and  heaven  knows  what  more.  These  were  the  fashionable  remedies : 
every  one  was  in  the  fashion,  in  the  remedies  as  in  the  diseases. 

Lo,  and  behold,  the  nerves  have  vanished!   The  whole  army  of 
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nervous  disorders  is  out  of  fashion  and  date :  so  are  valerian,  musk, 
asafoetida,  and  the  rest  of  these  stinking  drugs.    Times  are  changed  \^ 
opinions  are  altered  ;  calomel  has  superseded  camphor;  nohody  leads' 
Whytt ;  nobody  complains  of  nerves ;  nobody  cares  for  nerves* 

And  this  is  a  solid  revolution  in  fashion ;  the  patients  themselves  have 
revolved :  bond  fide,  as  well  as  the  opinions,  and  the  theories,  and  the 
doctors,  and  the  books,  and  the  ph3fsic«  The  lady  who  wants  a  car^^ 
riage  can  no  longer  gain  her  end  by  hysteric  fits.  Hysterics  have 
ceased  to  be  genteel — ^they  have  ceased  to  be  fashionable :  they  are 
sent  downwards  to  Doll,  and  Cicely,  and  to  the  shoemaker's  wife.  Miss 
F.  H.  Kelly,  indeed,  was  near  bringing  them  into  fashion  once  more, 
but  the  mode  did  not  take ;  it  expired  in  a  few  screams,  and  evaporated 
with  the  smelling  salts.  A  fashion  may  be  of  use  ;  we  do  not  entirely 
object  to  fashions  in  physic. 

But  fashions  do  not  vanish  and  empire,  they  only  change  their  colours ' 
and  forms.     The  bonnet  which  was  of  straw  or  leghorn,  becomes  silk ; 
and  so  does  the  printed  cotton.   Breeches  are  prolonged  into  pantaloons. 

Thus  was  it  the  mode  to  substitute  the  hard  word  dyspepsia  for 
nerves,  dyspeptic  symptoms,  indigestion,  primae  vise,  and  so  On,  be- 
came the  fashionable  phraseology.  Every  person  was  taught  that  he 
had  a  stomach,  that  he  ought  not  to  eat  pie-crust,  drink  beer,  frequent 
hot  rooms,  and  that  he  ought  to  rise  with  an  appetite,  take  bitters  or  • 
steel ;  and  so  bitters  and  steel  became  fashionable,  and  malt  liquor 
and  pie-crust  went  out  of  fashion. 

The  stomach  had  its  day,  like  the  nerves ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  all 
Bengal  broke  loose  on  us ;  an  army  of  yellow  nabobs,  burnt  up  with 
currie  and  calomel,  arrived  to  explode  the  stomach  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  own  livers  and  Dr*  Dick.  The  liver  now  became  the 
fashion ;  liver  complaints,  bilious,  bile,  became  the  fashionable  phra- 
seology ;  the  nerves  had  been  forgotten  in  favour  of  the  stomach,  and 
now  the  stomach  was  no  more  heard  of  than  if  it  had  been  a  mere  hand- 
maid to  the  liver.  Dyspepsia  was  no  more ;  bile  was  all.  The  pie- 
crust and  the  malt  liquor  continued,  however,  in  the  same  disgrace ;  ■ 
but  calomel  and  salts  were  substituted  for  steel  and  bitters,  as  those 
had  turned  out  valerian  and  asafoctida  before. 

No  sooner  had  calomel  and  Bengal  taken  the  lead  in  fashion,  than 
every  man,  man  and  woman,  began  to  apply  their  fingers  to  the 
"  h3rpochondres,'*  their  tongues  to  the  looking-glass,  to  examine  the 
morning  complexion,  to  scout  false  delicacy  in  language,  to  **  call  a 
spade  a  spade ;  *'  blooming  seventeen  scrupled  not  to  tell  her  lover - 
that  she  was  "  bilious  this  morning ; "  they  bogan  to  ride  jaekasses 
to  joggle  the  liver ;  and,  from  a  paltry  Tillage,  Cheltenham  became  a 
city  of  circulating  libraries,  and  raffles,  and  parades,  and  puiiap* 
rooms,  and  cockneys,  and  idleness:  it  became  the  great  resort,  not. 
only  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  but  of  Candlewick  Ward  and 
of  Crrosvenor-square. 

N2 
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Thus,  Dr.  Scott  also  became  the  fashion,  and  Mr.  Ab'emethy ;  ttie 
one  operating  through  the  legs,  the  other  through  a  mercurial  pill. 
The  liver  also  became  the  apology  for  ill  humour :  a  justifiable  cause, 
in  man,  for  being  sulky  and  selfish ;  in  woman,  for  quarrelling  with  her 
husband,  thrusting  her  children  into  garrets,  and  scolding  her  servants. 

Unluckily,  it  is  the  fasliion  still ;  and  an  expensive  one  it  has  proved. 
It  has  beaten  the  nerves  hollow  in  this  matter ;  and  the  stomach  more 
liollow  still.  Nerves  rarely  succeeded  in  effecting  a  coach  and  six,  or 
any  coach  at  all,  even  though  backed  by  a  regiment  of  hysterics  and 
a  battalion  of  tears.  It  required  longer  perseverance,  if  not  more 
ingenuity  than  the  sex  generally  possessed,  to  extract  even  a  diamond 
itecklace  by  faintings  and  loss  of  appetite.  Besides,  the  fashion  had 
become  tottering,  the  devices  were  stale,  the  tricks  suspected. 

Bile  stepped  in  at  a  favourable  moment :  and  it  was  a  more  taiigible» 
intelligible  kind  of  substance.  The  existence  of  the  nerves  was 
somewhat  obscure,  rather  metaphysical :  they  might  be  d^ubtcd-^— 
they  and  their  effects.  The  imagination  was  accused :  the  term  fan- 
ciful had  become  dangerous  to  their  reign ;  but  the  liver  was  a  real> 
sensible  organ,  as  any  one  might  see  in  a  pat6  de  perigueaux,  or 
under  the  left  wing  of  a  roasted  chicken.  It  was  an  indisputable  fact 
and  equally  certain  was  it,  that,  when  the  ball  was  over  and  the  rouge 
wiped  off,  there  was  a  yellow  tinge  in  the  complexion,  which  could  be 
nothing  but  bile. 

Then  did  the  apothecary  learn  to  put  the  private  question :  "  To 
Bath  or  Cheltenham  ?  "  The  excellent  house  in  the  square  becomes 
deserted  for  a  dirty  lodging  at  Leamington,  or  Brighton,  or  Ralnsgate, 
or  Cheltenham,  or  Boguor,  or  Margate,  or  Southend,  or  anywhere 
else  that  is  the  fashion,  and  at  a  price  greater  than  the  house  in  the 
square  itself;  the  children  are  sent  to  a  preparatory  school,  or  to  a 
cobler's  wife  to  nurse ;  the  husband  must  console  himself  at  home 
with  upholsterer's  rubbish  and  naked  floors,  and  a  woman  to  look 
after  the  house ;  and,  abroad,  with  his  office  at  the  Treasury.  Tlie 
money  that  is  not  spent  in  lodgings  goes  in  jackasses,  and  raffles, 
and  apothecaries ;  habits  of  incurable  idleness,  and  folly,  and  dHaA^ 
pation  are  produced ;  and  at  length  it  terminates  in  a  country-honae 
at  Brighton,  or  elsewhere.  The  nerves  would  not  have  cost  half  tlii 
money,  even  if  the  hysteric  fits  had  added  another  pair  of  horBee  to 
the  carriage. 

What  is  become  of  the  spleen  all  this  time  ?  it  seems  to  have  htea 
utterly  forgotten.  In  Pope's  day,  it  did  aU  which  the  liver  doee  warn, 
but  it  wius  not  so  expensive.  We  do  not  despair  of  se^ng  it  rermd 
again,  and  of  seeing  it  also  carry  the  victory  against  its  later  rival.  We 
must  have  novelty.  Bile  has  had  a  long  reign.  Mr.  Abcmethy  cannot 
expect  to  command  for  ever.  We  much  wonder  at  the  ill  usage  of  the 
spleen.  It  would  do  quite  as  well  as  the  liver ;  rather  better,  as  being 
more  mysterious,  and  affording  a  greater  scope  to  quackery  and  Imagt- 
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nation,  one  and  both.  Were  we  ambitious  of  making  our  fortunes,  we 
should  re-diacover  the  spleen,  and  turn  spleen-doctors.  We  will  do  it  in 
B  twelvemonth,  for  a  bet  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  Jockey  Club 
shall  decide  it.     We  cannot  sell  our  consciences  on  lower  terms. 

What  is  become  of  the  fashion  of  longing  ?  That  was  a  delicious 
invention.  It  was  almost  as  effectual  as  nerves  in  ^*  raising  the 
wind/'  according  to  the  particular  objects  in  view.  The  ladies  are 
much  to  blame  that  they  have  lost  sight  of  this  notable  discovery 
and  excellent  fashion.  They  will  not  now  long,  even  for  a  pine-apple. 
The  more  fools  for  their  pains.  Nobody  could  possibly  doubt  the 
fact  and  the  philosophy  both ; — ^when  it  was  the  fashion.  It  is  not 
the  fashion  now,  and  every  body  doubts  it.  We  do  not,  however,  de- 
spair of  seeing  it  revived  once  more,  when  it  will  become  as  true  as  ever ; 
and,  with  a  little  more  caution,  as  efficacious.  It  must  be  cautious 
not  to  specify.  It  must  learn  to  deal  in  generalities.  It  may  long  for 
an  apple,  like  the  Arab  lady,  and  be  as  sick  as  it  pleases,  and  de- 
mand Bath  or  Brighton ;  but  it  must  not  demand  coaches  and  six, 
lest  the  child  should  be  marked  with  one.  This  was  a  dangerous 
speciality :  the  events  would  not  conform ;  and  thus,  we  apprehend, 
did  it  become  unfashionable.  With  this  hint  from  us,  which  we  offer 
from  the  extremity  of  our  kindness  and  regard  to  the  fairy  we  recom- 
mend the  whole  to  their  serious  attention.  We  must  turn  to  graver 
matters  and  fashions  more  serious. 

In  days  past,  from  the  day  of  Thucydides,  for  example,  to  that  of 
Sir  Hildebraud  Oakes,  it  was  the  fashion  for  tie  plague  to  be  con- 
tagious. It  was  the  fashion  to  catch  the  plague,  and  to  die  of  it,  at 
Marseilles,  in  London,  in  Egypt,  in  Turkey,  in  Morocco,  at  Malta, 
in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  elsewhere,  just  as  it  had  been  the  fashion  at 
Athens  in  days  long  before.  It  was  the  fashion  to  take  the  disease 
by  touching  the  patient,  by  wearing  his  cast  clothes  ;  and  it  was  the 
fashion  not  to  take  it,  by  avoiding  such  contact,  burning  such  clothes, 
washing  them  or  fumigating  tliem.  It  was  the  fashion  for  those  in  the 
upper  story  of  a  house  to  fancy  that  they  escaped,  while  those  in  the 
lower  one  died ;  merely  by  avoiding  contact.  It  was  the  fashion  to  suppose 
the  disease  quelled  altogether,  by  separation  and  care— continued,  by 
neglect  of  these  simple  precautions.  Such  were  the  fashiones  of  the  plague. 

But  these  were  not  all.  It  was  the  fashion  to  impoit  the  plague  in 
bales  of  cotton,  and  to  let  it  loose  among  the  people^  viiere  it  thrived 
surprisingly.  And  then  it  became  the  fashion  to  suftditend  these 
importations ;  to  fumigate  the  said  cotton,  to  interiee^eettBittnication, 
and  so  on.  In  short,  what  is  called  qiiatrantine  becane  tbe  feshion  ; 
and  then  the  cotton  was  imported,  and  the  plague  was  not. 

But  mark  how  fashions  revolve '  agaiii.  It  is  discovered  that  the 
fashion  was  a  bad  fashion — that  the  plague  was  not  contagious — ^that 
it  could  not  be  imported-— that  it  would  not  spread — that  it  ought  not 
to  spread — that  it  must  not  spread— ^that 'quarautihe  is  nonsense,  and 
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tyranny,  and  oppression — a  project  of  govemm(»ts  and  custom-house 
officers,  to  check  trade  and  put  money  into  their  pockets. 

Now  we  hold  this  to  he  one  of  the  good  and  useful  revolutions  of 
fashion  in  physic.  At  any  rate  it  is  plain  that  the  half  of  mankind 
has  nothing  to  do,  or  not  enough :  that  steam  engines  in  England  do 
the  work  of  two  millions  of  people,  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  all 
that  numhcr  of  people  too  many.  Every  hody  knows  that "  population 
presses  on  the  limits  of  the  suhsistence  ;  *'  that  the  people  are  likely 
to  eat  each  other  up  for  want  of  heef ;  that  the  Irish  lahourers  are 
likely  to  eat  their  children  ;  in  short,  that  we  are  labouring  undef  the 
disease  of  too  much  people,  too  many  mouths,  too  many  hands.  The 
plague  is  a  sovereign  and  expeditious  cure,  and  therefore  contagion 
should  at  least  have  a  chance. 

It  was  equally  the  fashion  in  former  days  for  people  to  catch  a  fever, 
much  as  we  catch  a  tartar ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  carried  ahont  in 
hackney  coaches,  in  the  clothes  of  apothecaries,  and  in  other  simUar 
and  analogous  modes.  Physicians,  and  especially  students,  caught  it 
from  patients  in  hospitals,  and  elsewhere ;  the  judges  and  the  lawyers 
^  at  the  black  Assize  of  Oxford  caught  it  from  the  prisoners ;  negroes 
brought  it  out  of  their  prison^ships  into  the  West  India  Islands.  Then 
also  some  Vagabond,  enlisted  from  the  hulks,  carried  it  on  board  of  a 
transport,  or  a  receiving-ship,  or  a  man-of-war ;  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  infected — the  fever  spread,  as  it  is  called — ^the  people  died — ^new 
crews  came  in,  they  died  also ;  at  last  the  surgeons  began  to  die,  and 
the  officers,  because  it  was  then  the  fashion  for  a  fever  to  be  contagious. 

Because  also  this  was  then  the  fashion,  when  a  transport,  having 
cleared  of  crews  and  fever  together,  returned  to  port  for  a  new  cai^ 
of  human  life,  the  new  cargo  took  the  fever  also,  and  then  they  died, 
and  so  on,  toties  quoties.  And  when  it  became  the  fashion  to  fumigate 
the  transports,  then  the  people,  they  said,  did  not  die,  and  the  fever 
disappeared ;  and  all  because  it  was  the  fashion  for  fevers  to  be  conta- 
gious. Typhus  fever,  be  it  remarked,  not  remittent  fever  or  yellow  fever. 

But  it  is  going  to  be  the  fashion  for  fever  not  to  be  contagious,  and 
people  are  not  to  catch  a  fever  any  more ;  and  fumigation  is  to  become 
nonsense,  and  nothing  is  to  be  contagious  but  what  the  fashion  ordains 
,  and  settles ;  and  the  students  will  not  take  it  any  longer,  nor  the 
prisoners  in  the  hulks,  and  we  may  go  and  sleep  with  a  putrid  fever 
with  impunity,  and  all  that.  To  be  sure,  the  fashion  is  not  quite  estab- 
lished yet ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be,  which  will  be  very  unfortunate. 

If  there  are  useful  revolutions  of  fashion,  there  are  others  also  which 
have  their  uses,  though  in  a  different  way.  A  new  theory  for  example, 
a  new  disease,  becomes  a  new  discovery,  as  well  as  a  new  fashion.  He 
alone  who  discovered  the  disease  can  know  how  to  cure  it.  That  is 
natural,  just,  proper,  and  necessary.  Hence  the  fashion,  and  the 
disease,  and  the  discoverer  become  inseparables  ;  the  doctor  becomes 
the  fashion  for  the  disease ;  they  hunt  in  couples. 
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And  they  hunt  in  different  ways,  recte  et  retro.  SometlBEies  the 
disease  comes  first,  sometimes  the  doctor.  If  the  disease  comes  firsts 
we  must  send  for  the  doctor,  who  is  coupled  with  it  in  the  fashion :  if 
the  doctor  comes  first  he  hrings  his  partner  with  him.  It  wonld  he  very 
ungrateful  if  he  did  not.  Each  makes  each's  fame  and  fortune ;  that 
is,  the  doctor  makes  the  fame  for  the  disease,  and  the  disease  makes 
the  fortune  for  the  doctor.  Between  them  they  make  the  money ;  hut 
the  doctor,  as  is  proper,  pockets  this,  and  leaves  to  his  friend  the  empty ' 
honours. 

.  It  is  no  small  ingenuity,  therefore,  to  invent  a  new  disease ;  and  it  is 
a  greater  proof  of  talent  to  render  it  fashionahle.  If,  indeed,  it  should 
he  difl&cult  to  discover  one  ahsolutely  new,  considering  that  there  are 
a])out  seven  hundred  already,  a  new  name  for  an  old  ailment  will  do  a^ 
well.  Or  the  old  disorder  may  he  contemptihle,  from  the  want  of  a  name 
of  sufficient  weight  and  mystery.  Re-christen  it ;  if  it  was  Englisk^ 
make  it  Ghreek :  expose  its  dangerous  and  insidious  consequences — make 
it  the  fashion  in  any  way.  Frighten  the  people — tell  them  they  are  on 
the  hrink  of  a  precipice — that  they  are  going  to  have  apoplexy,  dropsy, 
gout,  what  not.  Frighten  them,  as  the  methodists  do.  "  Preach  loud, 
long,  and  damnation,"  as  Sclden  says,  and  to  whom  then  can  they  flock 
hut  to  him  who  knows  the  state  of  their  carcases,  as  the  preacher  does 
of  their  souls,  which  they  do  not  know  themselves?  To  him  who 
frightens  them  they  will  come  to  he  cured,  hody  and  soul,  soul  and 
body.  The  physician  of  the  soul,  and  the  physician  of  the  hody,  equally 
understand  their  trades. 

People  are  apt  to  sneeze,  in  hot  weather  for  example ;  and  people  dd 
not  die  of  sneezing  now-a-days,  as  they  did  in  days  tliat  no  one  knows 
any  thing  about.  We  eannot  give  six  draughts  a-day,  at  one  and  nine- 
pence  each,  for  sneezing :  call  it  the  hay-fever.  What  a  wonderful  man ! 
what  a  clever  man !  he  understands  the  hay-fever:  call  him  in.  Tiios 
is  the  hay-fever  among  the  last  in  the  list  of  fashionables. 

Monsieur  Broussais  manages  the  matter  in  another  way.  We  have 
•shown  that  there  are  fashionable  diseases,  fashionable  practices, 
fashionable  theories  of  some  kinds.  A  new-fashioned  proximate  cause 
partakes  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  new  fashion — ^that  is  something ;  it 
affords  opportunities  for  writing  a  big  book,  and  stultifying  all  the  rest 
of  the  world — that  is  something  more ;  it  brings  practice,  and  practice 
brings  money — ^that  is  still  more  and  still  better. 

All  diseases  arise  from  inflammation  of  the  viUous  covering  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  That  sounds  formidable  and  terrific^— Inflam- 
mation is  a  fearful  word.  Ague,  apoplexy,  dropsy,  nerves,  bile,  sneeeing, 
small-pox,  water  in  the  head,  all  the  nosology  arise  from  gastro-colite, 
gastro-cnterite,  gastro-duodenite,  simple  gastrite.  The  matter  is  deuoon- 
strated.  Gastro-enterite  becomes  the  fashion.  No  one  can  cure  it 
properly  but  Monsieur  Broussais ;  except  those  who  have  wit  eAoiigh 
to  follow  Monsieur  Broussais  and  the  fashion. 
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Thus  have  other  diseases,  other  theories^other  proxunate  causes,  been 
invented.  And  when  they  become  the  fashion,  they  succeed.  Our 
medical  readers  know  what  that  quack  Tissot,  a  fit  specimen  of  that 
most  learned,  most  sublime,  most  free,  most  wonderful  republic,  Geneva^ 
invented ;  and  the  fashion  has  thriven  wonderfully  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Co.,  and  others. 

There  is  fashion  without  terror  and  fashion  with  terror.  The  fashion 
with  terror  is  the  best,  because  it  is  the  most  profitable.  No  people 
understand  this  latter  trade  better  than  the  dentists.  They  have  a 
delicious  hold  on  human  vanity — ^particularly  on  the  vanity  of  the  fair: 
eome  to  me  and  be  scrubbed,  and  filed,  and  plugged,  and  polished  once  a 
month — -pay  me  a  guinea,  or  five  guineas,  once  a  month,  or  once  a  week, 
(just  as  the  patient  bleeds,)  or  you  will  shortly  not  have  a  tooth  in  your 
head.  Your  teeth  will  become  black — they  will  fall  out ;  your  children's 
teeth  will  grow  awry,  you  are  ruined  in  beauty  and  reputation,  your 
progeny  is  ruined  for  ever— give  me  ten  guineas,  give  me  twenty,  you 
shall  have  teeth  like  a  walrus — ^thc  chimney  sweepers  shall  envy  you. 

This  is  fashion  too.  Dentism,  dentists,  filing,  and  scrubbing,  and 
spoiling,  all  are  fashion.  And  thus  the  dentist  becomes  the  fashionable 
of  fasliionables.  He  has  been  a  footman,  a  watchmaker,  a  barber ; 
no  matter — he  is  Lady  Caroline's  dentist.  Lady  Betty's — none  but  he 
can  save  your  teeth,  can  save  you ;  you  are  a  lost  sinner  to  all  eternity^ 
if  you  do  not  go  to  Waite  or  Cartwright,  just  as  ye  may  be,  or  not,  as 
it  happens,  unless  you  follow  Irving  or  Dr.  Collyer. 

If  there  is  a  fashionable  man  for  the  hay-fever  or  the  liver,  and  if  a. 
man  finds  it  convenient  and  profitable  to  set  up  a  new  fashion,  in 
opinion,  practice,  diseases,  or  aught  else ;  so,  as  soon  as  the  fashionable 
man  is  established,  and  his  disease  in  vogue,  all  the  rivals  and 
collaterals  go  out  of  fashion.  No  one  can  prescribe  mercurial  pills 
as  effectually  and  scientifically  as  Mr.  Abernethy ;  unless  it  should  be 
Dr.  Eady.     But  this  is  not  all. 

An  oculist,  or  a  man  calling  himself  an  oculist,  be  it  Mr.  Williams, 

or  Mr. ,  or  Mr. ,  or  any  one  else  becomes  an  oculist,  and  imme- " 

diately  all  the  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  lose  their  senses, 
their  knowledge,  their  dexterity,  and,  what  is  more  important,  their 
practice.  All  which  they  knew  about  the  eyes,  about  their  anatomy, 
diseases,  treatment,  every  thing  vanishes  on  a  sudden,  dimmed  in  the 
blaze  of  the  new  light  which  has  broken  forth  in  the  person  of  this 
Mister  and  the  other  knight. 

Thus  the  oculist  becomes  the  fashion,  as  does  the  dentist,  and  as 
does  the  aurist — the  aurist,  the  last  and  basest  of  the  divisions  of 
the  art,  science,  trade,  and  profession,  of  what  is  called  physic. 

And  the  public  pays  for  the  fashion — ^which  is  just  and  right.  The 
people  are  not  half  deaf  enough,  or  half  the  people  are  not  deaf  enough— 
'which  is  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  business  of  the  aurist  to  persuade 
them  that  they  are  deaf,  or  have  been,  deaf,  or  will  be  deaf — or  hew 
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could  he  exist?  If  they  are  not  quite  deaf  enough,  he  mikes  them 
deafer — he  persuades  others  that  they  are  deaf,  or  will  he  deaf,  or 
ought  to  he  deaf — ^which  answers  equally  well.  It  hecomes  the  fashion 
to  he  an  aurist — it  hecomes  the  fashion  to  have  an  aurist  Aurist  sets 
up  against  aurist,  their  rival  meritd  are  discussed ;  and,  in  time,  it  is 
prohahle,  no  man  will  he  ahle  to  hear  without  an  aurist,  as  no  man  can 
now  eat  without  a  dentist.  The  prohahility  is,  that  when  aurists 
hecome  as  ahundant  as  chimney-sweepers,  no  man  will  he  ahle  to  hear 
at  all — ^which  will  he  a  great  gain,  hecause  they  will  not  he  ahle  to 
hear  the  objurgations  of  their  wives.  It  was  lucky  for  the  Duke  of 
WeUington  that  his  business  was  to  give  orders,  not  to  receive  them. 
One  ear  may  serve  his  purpose.  It  is  lucky  it  was  not  the  Chancellor—- 
since  justice  hears  awkwardly  when  it  hears  only  on  one  side. 

Why  did  we  say  that  the  aurist  was  the  lowest  and  basest  of  the 
labourers  that  hang  on  the  outskirts  of  physic?  We  must  beg  pardon 
of  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Durlacher,  and  Mr.  Cowdery.  We  must  beg 
pardon  of  the  Chiropodists — the  hand-and-foot  men,  if  t^e  have  not 
forgotten  our  Greek.  The  hand-and-foot  men  have  discovered  that 
people  cannot  have  their  own  nails ;  and  so  they  too,  heaven  save  us  ! 
are  a  fashion  of  their  own ;  but  whether  Mr.  Cowdery  or  Mr.  Wolf  is 
the  most  fashionable — ^marry  I  we  cannot  pronounce.    , 

It  thus  appears  that  fashion  in  physic  partakes  in  that  most  profound, 
most  valuable,  most  scientific,  most  economical  quality  which  Dr.  Adani 
Smith  terms  the  division  of  labour.  He  who  understands  gastro- 
enteritis cannot  possibly  understand  the  ears :  he  who  knows  the  eyes 
is  ignorant  of  the  teeth.  By  and  bye  we  shall  have  a  doctor  for  con- 
sumptions, a  doctor  for  bile,  a  doctor  for  dropsy,  a  doctor  for  water  in 
the  head,  and  a  doctor  for  scrofula.  Nay,  in  time,  the  gentleman  who 
relieves  the  foot  of  superfluous  corns,  will  split  from  him  that  relieves 
the  hand  of  hang-nails,  that  the  division  of  labour  may  be  perfect,  and 
that  fashion  may  be  all  in  all. 

As  if  we  did  not  possess  all  these  distinctions  already,  Mr.  such  a 
one  is  " so  clever"  with  children ;  Dr.  Stewart  is  the  only  man  who  can 
cure  consumptions,  Dr.  Solomon  is,  or  was  if  he  be  dead,  the  man  of 
men  for  nervous  diseases ;  nobody  can  cure  the  liver  hut  Mr.  Abemethy, 
nobody  the  bile  but  Dr.  Scott — ^when  he  was  alive ;  nobody  can  champoo 
but  Mahomet,  or  scrub  hut  Dr.  Grosvenor,  or  make  steel  collars  hut  a 
man  who  lives  at  Warwick,  or  treat  with  the  gout  but  Dr.  Scudamore, 
or  the  dropsy  but  Martin  Bree;  while  Messrs.  Goss  and  Co.,  and 
other  worthies,  appropriate  to  themselves  fame  as  sweeping  and 
imperishable  in  other  lines.  Some  employ  duchesses  as  aid-de-camps, 
some  rest  on  bullying,  some  on  wheedling,  some  on  a  new  medicine, 
others  on  apothecarizing  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  others  on  writing 
books,  and  others  again  on  chalking  a  wall.  In  those  several  ways  4^ 
they  become  the  fashion. 

Of  these  several  mode?,  next  to  chalking  all  the  walls  for  a  cin 
ference  of  ten  miles,  the  most  scientific,  and  commonly  one  of  the  dKst 
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successful,  is  writing  a  book.  It  b  of  no  consequence  that  there  are 
already  two  hundred  treatises  on  the  gout — a  medical  book  is  nothing 
when  it  is  more  than  three  years  old  ;  besides  which,  the  public  never 
lieard  of  any  8.uch  treatises— does  not  believe  in  their  existence-— discovers 
that  it  must  be  a  great  man  who  has  written  so  thick  an  octavo  on  tho 
gout — ^who  has  been  the  first  to  understand  the  subject — is  the  only  one 
that  understands  it— and  therefore  makes  liim  the  fashion,  flocks  to  him 
•with  all  their  gouts,  and  are  consoled  with  reflecting,  that  tliough,  they 
are  not  cured,  they  have  "  had"  Dr.  this  or  Dr.  t'other. 

To  have  a  pufiing  dowager,  is  not  a  bad  mode  of  acquiring  fjEMhieB. 
.One  sometimes  succeeds,  but  two  or  three  operate  in  the  duplicate  or 
triplicate  ratio  in  this  matter.  *^  My  dear  duchess,  you  must  allow  me 
to  send  my  apothecary  to  you — he  is  the  only  man  who  understands 
the  hocking  cough,"  or  the  rheumatism,  as  it  may  happen.  "  Dear  me, 
have  not  you  called  in  Dr.  H  ?  I  assure  you  Dr.  Baillie  always 
recommends  hin> — ^he  is  a  jcharming  man,''  and  so  on.  *\  Depend  upoo 
it  he  is  the  dnly  doctor  for  your  complaint— he  attends  Lord  Liveipoolr— 
he  made  a  wonderful  cure  of  Lord  Castlereagh." 

If  there  arc  fashionable  theories,  fashionable  diseases,  fashionable 
practices,  fashionable  doctors,  and  if  all  these  revolve  and  change,  like 
our  dresses,  our  opinions,  or  other  fashionable  matter ;  so  there  are 
fashionable  drugs,  fashionable  remedies,  shifting  with  the  seasons ; 
omnipotent  when  in  the  fashion,  worthless  when  out  of  it.  And,  as  we 
just  hinted,  the  remedy  which  thus  gains  temporary  rank,  renden 
fashionable  the  doctor  who  introduced  it.  A  fashionable  physician 
.needs  not  introduce  a  new  drug— -it  is  tlie  drug's  business  to  introduce 
the  unknown  doctor. 

We  have  seen  many  new  and  sovereign  remedies  come  in,  in  our 
own  day,  and  we  have  also  lived  to  see  them  go  out — to  give  way  to 
others  equally  new  and  sovereign.  They  did  not  benefit  the  patients 
it  is  true ;  but  they  benefit  the  doctor,  so  that  they  are  not  useless. 

Nitrous  acid  baths,  vinegar  and  water,  rubbing,  pinching,  pum- 
melling, rhatany  root,  prussic  acid^  oil  of  croton,  oil  of  cajeput — ^the 
list  is  endless,  the  object  the  same,  the  success  similar.  Not  quite  the 
same  always.  Some  blundering  correspondent  sends  to  London,  by 
mistake,  the  root  of  some  unknown  plant,  instead  of  ginseng,  or  gen- 
tian, or  colomba,  or  something  else.  There  is  no  sale.  Write  a  book, 
give  it  a  name,  call  it  rhatany  root,  make  it  a  sovereign  cure  for  all 
diseases,  put  a  high  price  upon  it,  and  the  business  is  done. 

Some  have  mounted  by  prussic  acid,  as  effectually  as  Dr.  Solomon 
did  by  rum-shrub ;  and  aU  the  diseases  arc  cured  by  each  with  equal 
certainty,  as  long  as  each  is  the  fashion.  Every  one  was  equally  cured 
by  metallic  tractors  as  long  as  they  were  the  fashion ;  by  electricity, 
when  that  toy  was  in  vogue ;  by  galvanism  now  it  is  superseded ;  by 
animal  magnetism  when  Dr.  Mayersback  wa,s  alive ;  and  by  anodyoe 
.necklaces  at  this  very  day. 

Certainly,  fashion  cannot  always  be  a  bad  thing ;  a^d  we  beginr  to 
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repent  of  oiir  doubts.  If  a  man  i;an  be  cured  by  a  fashion,  it  is  an 
article  added  to  the  pharmacopeia.  If  he  is  killed  by  one,  indeed-*- 
aye,  there's  the  rub.     Let  us  try. 

In  former  days  the  barber  used  to  shave  beards,  brandish  equally 
the  lancet  and  the  razor,  set  legs  and  arms,  and  apply  the  cupping 
glasses.  Up  rose  the  surgeon,  overset  the  suds,  seized  on  the  lancet, 
and  cheated  him  out  of  the  better  part  of  his  trade.  The  lancet 
answered  his  purpose  well,  but  the  cupping  glass  was  less  successful. 
It  occupied  too  much  time,  the  blood  would  not  flow,  in  short,  it  went 
out  of  date. 

A  new  division  of  labour  was  required,  or  a  new  opening  appeared, 
and  up  sprung  the  cupper.  A  «ian  who  can  get  no  business,  must  make 
it :  he  must  get  into  fashion,  he  must  bring  his  trade  into  fashion,  he 
must  bring  into  fashion  the  diseases  which  his  trade  cures,  or  is  sup* 
posed  fo  cure. 

These  flourished,  and  th6n  flourisheis  the  cupper.  If  he  does  not 
And  the  disease,  he  makes  it ;  if  he  finds  a  disease  he  makes  it  worse ; 
more  cupping  is  required,  th<3  glasses  are  applied,  they  are  applied 
again,  and  "  many  more  shall  this  one  (or  two)  ensue."  The  people 
became  nervous,-  hysterical,  epileptic,  paralytic,  apoplectic,  they  have 
not  been  cupped  enough.  Cup  them  again,  and  again — ^and  then  they 
die — for  lack  of  cupping. 

Cupping  could  not  thrive,  unless  there  was  a  ^*  flow  of  blood  to  the 
head."  The  blood  begins  inunediately  to  flow  into  the  heads  of  all  the 
kingdom ;  having  formerly  flowed  towards  the  tail,  we  suppose.  The 
pale-faced  or  grcen-visaged  Miss,  whose  blood  has  been  flowing  a  whole 
winter  at  Almack's,  the  opera,  balls,  assemblies,  till  six  o'clock  every 
morning,  heaven  knows  in  what  direction,  discovers  that  it  is  all  ac- 
cumulated in  her  head ;  the  cupper  restores  the  equilibrium,  she  turns 
green  and  greener,  must  be  cupped  again^  becomes  nervous,  cross, 
giddy,  hysterical,  and  when  when  she  displays  her  scapulae  and  her 
nape  next  winter,  displays 'with  them  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  or 
thirty-six  white  ornaments  marshalled  in  the  most  beautiful  quincunx 
order  imaginable.  Man  becomes  disgusted,  her  lover  flies :  what  mat- 
ters it  ?— cupping  is  the  fashion. 

Some  poor  devil  of  a  student,  labouring  day  and  night  at  drawing 
pleas,  drawing  triangles  and  parabolas,  or  drawing  out  prose  into 
verses,  becomes  similarly  uneasy  and  languid — ^wonders  what  is  the 
matter  with  him — feels  his  head  confused,  not  with  night  watching, 
abstinence  and  labour,  but  with  ia  flow  of  blood  to  the  head.  The 
cupper  comes — he  comes  again — ^he  becomes  worse— he  has  not  been 
cupped  enough — he  is  sent  to  Italy — ^his  pursuits  in  life  are  broken 
up :  he  becomes  nervous,  or  crazy,  or  gets  into  Bedlam,  or  is  a  valetu- 
dinarian for  life. 

An  alderman  has  made  himself  giddy  arid  bloated  with  excess  of 
•turtle  and  champagne.    Instead  of  abstracting  the  turtle  and  cham- 
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pagne  from  the  stomach,  the  cupper  extracts  the  blood  from  the  neck. 
More  turtle  goes  in,  more  blood  comes  out — the  head  becomes  giddier 
every  day — he  falls  down  at  the  next  feast  with  the  calipash  in  hi^ 
mouth,  the  cupper  is  sent  for,  but  the  undertaker  comes — ^his  cup  b 

run  out. 

The  nerves  lose  their  office  from  exposure  to  cold,  from  ague,  from 
poisons,  perhaps,  from  heaven  knows  what— original  constitution ;  the 
nnhappy  wretch's  arm  becomes  paralytic,  she  must  be  cupped — the  leg 
becomes  paralytic,  she  must  be  cupped  again — she  becomes  paralytic 
all  over,  more  cupping — she  becomes  silly,  idiotical,  is  cupped  every 
week,  month,  or  three  months — and,  shortly,  there  is  a  hatchment  over 
the  door,  with  the  sinister  side  black.  If  the  husband  has  been 
cupped,  the  dexter  side  is  black  instead  of  the  sinister ;  that  is  all  the 
difference. 

If  fulness  and  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
fashions  that  was  ever  introduced  into  physic,  much  more  seriqus  is 
the  whole  doctrine,  including  inflammation  in  all  its  imagined  modes ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  including,  as  the  remedy,  starvation  and 
bleeding. 

At  present,  all  diseases  depend  on  plethora,  and  fulness,  and  infla- 
mation ;  fevers,  plagues,  consumption,  dropsy,  it  is  no  matter.  We  most 
not  frighten  our  unprofessional  readers  with  too  much  of  the  nosology 
and  pharmacopeia,  though  we  need  not  much  care,  in  an  age  when 
every  one  understands  the  pharmacopeia  and  the  nosology.  Starva- 
tion and  abstinence  are  the  preventives ;  the  lancet,  leeches,  cupping, 
calomel,  salts,  are  the  cures. 

Of  all  the  unlucky  fashions,  the  lancet  is  tlic  most  unlucky ;  for  the 
patients,  at  least,  because  it  is  always  at  hand,  and  is  easily  applied. 
It  has  also  the  merit  of  producing  temporary  relief,  invariably,,  be 
its  effects  ultimately  ever  so  pernicious.  Medical  men  at  least  shouM 
know  the  reason  why.  It  acts  by  diminishing  sensibility.  It  produces 
temporary  torpor  and  faintness,  therefore  ease ;  and  thus  relieves  tlK>se 
pains  and  symptoms,  the  causes  of  which  it  confirms,  and  which  ulti- 
mately it  aggravates.  Hence  the  great  system  of  deception  as  to  the 
utility  and  effects  of  bleeding. 

On  this  system,  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  all  mankind  eats  too 
much,  that  wine  is  poison,  and  so  on.  We  are  tormented  and  bar* 
rasscd  with  fears  and  anxieties,  and  many,  very  many,  are  made  ill>  by 
the  very  projects  of  prevention  and  cure.  But  one  of  our  writers  has 
forestalled  us  in  thb  matter ;  telling  truths  that  we  need  not  therefore 
repeat,  though  we  should  place  them  in  a  less  ludicrous  light. 

Thus,  to  pass  from  preventive  to  cure,  it  is  no  matter  what  pain  is 
felt,  it  is  inflammation — and  requires  blood  letting.  If  it  is  rheumatism 
of  the  intercostal  muscles,  it  must  be  pleurisy  of  course ;  no  matter 
what  is  the  reason,  the  constitution,  the  age — the  patient  must  be 
bled ;  the  pains  remain  or  increase — how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?— lie 
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cannot  draw  his  breath  freely:  he  must  be  bled  again>  and  again.  If 
he  abounds  in  wealth,  folly,  fashion,  or  confidence, . it  is  repeated; 
months  may  pass  in  this  way;  the  inflammation  has  relapsed;  he 
is  threatened  with  a  consumption,  he  must  be  bled  again ;  if  he  does 
not  become  consumptive,  he  is  lucky ;  he  becomes  helplessly  debilitated, 
perhaps^  or  possibly  requires  years  to  repair  these  injuries.  Perhaps 
he  is  sent  to  Italy ;  the  lancet  ceases  to  do  its  pernicious  office,  he 
recovers,  more  or  less,  and  the  climate  gains  the  applause.  There 
would  be  no  end  to  these  illustrations,  and  as  we  are  describing  facts, 
daily  facts,  we  could  swell  them  and  their  varieties  into  a  volume^ 
which  we  must  not. 

To  pass  to  another  modification.  An  attack  of  ague,  the  long  ex- 
posure to  cold,  the  natural  debility  of  age,  aggravated  perhaps  by 
excess  of  eating  or  drinking,  producing  exhaustion,  causes  torpor, 
numbness,  the  appearance  of  apoplexy,  perhaps  of  palsy.  The  lancet 
is  called  in,  then  the  cupper,  then  leeches ;  real  palsy  ensues,  the  use 
of  one,  or  other,  or  all,  becomes  frequent  or  periodical ;  the  disease  is 
confirmed  and  extended,  the  patient  becomes  fatuous  and  at  last  he  dies. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes,  it  is  the  same  thing — ^in  practice,  thatis.-: — 
And  here  we  may  partly  thank  the  oculists,  who,  like  other  mechanics, 
have  but  one  receipt.  These  inflammations  difler  in  their  causes,  and 
natures,  and  in  their  cures  also,  as  night  from  day.  An  ounce  of 
bark,  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  might  have  cured  one.  The  patient  is 
starved,  leeched,  and  bled — the  disease  increases — the  eye  becomes 
opaque,  and  the  patient  is  blind  for  life.  We  cannot  enter  deeper 
into  this  subject ;  but  this  will  serve  as  a  specimen. 

We  might  not  end  at  all  on  this  revival  of  the  Sangrado- practice. 
It  i>  the  revival  of  that  practice;  neither  more  nor  less.  Whether 
the  fashion  originated  in  Paris  or  London  is  doubtful;  they  rival 
each  other  achnirably  in  it,  at  any  rate.  Paris  is  now  a  daily  scene  of 
Sangrado  murders,  as  London  is  fast  becoming.  A  hysterical  vomiting 
occurs  in  a  nervous  woman:  two  hundred  and  thirty  leeches  are 
applied ;  the  patient  dies  as  she  ought :  because,  we  suppose,  she  had 
Monsieur  Broussais,  gastro-enterite. 

A  patient,  perhaps  a  delicate  girl,  is  seized  by  that  catarrh  of  epi- 
demy  and  debility  called  influenza.  She  is  bled,  and  bled  again — 
becomes  worse  after  each,  dies,  or  falls  into  an  incurable  consumption. 
Have  we  not  seen  it  with  our  own  eyes  ? — have  we  not  seen  her  faint 
under  the  lancet,  and  never  speak  again?  Have  we  also  not  seen 
forty  ounces  of  blood  abstracted  from  a  wretched,  debilitated,  dys- 
peptic patient,  because  his  head  was  confused  ? — ^has  his  head  not 
become  more  confused — has  not  more  blood  been  taken^^— has  he  not 
become  delirious — and  was  not  his  head  shaved,  blistered,  iced,  and 
leeched-— and  did  he  not  die  in  forty-eight  hours  I 

But  we  shall  become  too  serious,  and' too  frightful.  Yet  then  ha^ 
we  seen  partial  or  temporary  insanity  also  mistaken  for  inflammation  of 
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the  brain ;  and  we  hove  seen  the  patients — ^more  than  one  patient-*— die » 
under  the  lancet,  expire  before  the  blood  had  done  flowing. 

This  and  more,  far  more.  It  is  all  the  consequence  of  a  fashioB, ' 
and  of  notldng  else.  Physicians  «eem  to  have  forgotten  that  there  is* 
a  nervous  system,  as  well  as  a  sanguiferous  ouc — that  pain  may  exist' 
without  inflammation — ^that  giddiness  may  result  from  debility.  Have' 
they  really  forgotten  that  a  man's  head  becomes  giddy  before  he  faints 

that  they  can  themselves  make  him  giddy,  confused,  delirious,  by 

their  own  lancets — that  debilitating  poisons  will  produce  giddiness,' 
apoplexy,  palsy.    Do  they  not  know  that  a  nerve  is  the  seat  of  pain, 
and  that  nerves  so  affected — affected,  we  know  not  yet  how— may  excite- 
as  much  pain  as  the  most  violent  inflammation,  while  the  sanguiferous 
system  remains  undisturbed,  or  even  when  it  is  exhausted. 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  can  be  innocent 
even  where  it  is  not  injurious  ?  It  is  not  innocent,  even  in  health ; 
though,  in  a  strong  man,  the  effects  may  be  little  marked,  and  soon 
recovered— misapplied  in  diseases,  it  is  injurious  or  fatal. 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  end  on  this  subject,  lest  we  say  too> 
much.  But  we  may  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  all  thi&— this  fashion  ? 
What  is  the  cause — ^not  of  a  fashion,  or  of  all  fashions,  but  of  the 
persistence  in,  and  the  universality  of— every  fashionable  mode  of 
practice?  Siinply, because  it  is  easier  to  follow  and  copy  than  to  think. 
There  is  a  rule,  a  general  rule  laid  down ;  it  is  easily  adopted,  witli  no 
thought,  no  investigation,  no  reasoning.  It  suits  the  majority,  who  are 
mere  mechanics,  who  never  reason,  or  are  incapable  of  reasoning.- 
They  do  what  others  are  doing,  say  what  others  think,  follow  the  easy 
routine,  and  are  satisfied. 

Thus  physic  is  reduced  to  a  nostrum  and  a  mechanical  art.  It  is 
indifferent  whether  the  nostrum  be  bark,  mercury,  or  bleeding.  Which- 
ever has  the  vogue  of  the  day,  all  can  immediately  become  physicians ; 
and  it  is  indifferent  what  the  success  is — ^they  cannot  be  wrong,  since 
they  have  followed  the  approved  practice.  Should  chance  revolve  it, 
should  Sangrado  give  way  to  bark  and  wine,  it  is  equally  easy  to  revolve 
with  the  new  system.  Hence,  and  of  these  causes,  are  the  sweeping 
fashions  of  physic. 

And,  whichever  may  prevail,  there  is  always  some  one  who  can 
show  cause,  like  Monsieur  Broussais  on  one  day,  and  John  Hunter  or 
Dr.  Gregory  on  another.  And  in  this  case  also,  there  arise  men,  more 
bold,  more  confident,  and  consequently  more  dangcft'ous.  If  the  timid - 
or  doubting  practitioner  bleeds  for  twelve  ounces,  or  a  pound— the^ 
physician  of  this  stamp  bleeds  into  a  wash-hand  basin  or  a  budcet,  as 
we  have  also  seen.  This  is  called  vigorous  and  decisive  practice :  it  is 
decisive  indeed. 

But  we  leave  this  field  to  be  further  ploughed  by  medical  writers 
for  medical  readers.  More,  would  suit  neither  you,  good  reader,  nor  us. 

Others  too  may  enqtdre  whether  acupunctuation  is  not  as  effectual 
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as  metallic  tractors,  and  for  the  same  reason  ;  whetlier  calomel,  salts/ 
and  Cheltenham,  are  not  also  a  fashion,  like  any  thing  else;  and- 
whether  they  are  not  the  poisons  of  the  present  age.  We  must  end 
for  the  present;  and  particularly  as  we  have  something  more  to  say: 
on  medical  practice. 

If  we  are  not  ourselves  hied  or  Cheltenhamed  to  death,  or  poisoned 
hy  some  indignant  memher  of  the  fraternity,  hefore  next  Christmas, 
we  propose  to  enquire  into  the  private  practice  of  England ;  to  discuss, 
the  learning,  talents,  and  utility,  of  the  Lady  Bountifuls,  which; 
swarm  in  every  village ;  and  the  abilities  and  discernment  of  those- 
practitioners  whose  chief  practice  is  exerted  on  their  own  persons. 
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£0n  learning  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  following  letter,  to 
spend  the  next  six  months  in  observing  the  manners  and  general  ex- 
terior of  our  Continental  neighbours ;  it  inmiediately  occilrred  to  the 
Editor,  that  if  the  correspondence  of  any  one  on  these  subjects^ 
could  be  valufible,  it  must  be  that  of  such  a  man— of  a  man  alike' 
remarkable  for  his  wit,  for  his  scholastic  acquirements,    and   for  the' 
originality  and  acuteness  of  his  remarks   on  men    and  things. — It 
appears  from  the  following  letter,  the  avant  courier  of  others,  that 
though  the  writer  had  no  previous  intention  of  putting  any  thing  on 
paper,  the  Editor  succeeded  in  the  application  he  made  to  him,  to 
favour  tlie  readers  of  the  London  Magazine  with  such  thoughts  as' 
might  occur  to  him,] 


Ghent,  August,  1835. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  feel  some  difficulty  in  complying  with  your  request 
to  send  you  my  remarks  on  such  matters  as  may  strike  me  during  a. 
tour  of  six  months,  on  the  Continent,  because  the  exoterical  and 
external  reflections  on  buildings,  and  streets,  and  the  face  of  the 
country,  which  every  man  will  make  in  travelEng,  may  already  be 
found  in  guides  and  manuals  for  travellers,  wherfi  they  remain  quietly 
unread;  and  esoterical  and  inward  thoughts^  respecting  men  and' 
manners,  generally  involve  personal  observations  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  individuals,  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  confidence  of 
society,  and  which  cannot  be  made  public  without  a  gross  breach,  of 
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violation  of  that  confidence.  I  cannot  consent  to  transcribe  the  heighl 
and  length  of  each  cathedral,  and  the  number  of  its  pillars  and  windows; 
still  less  can  I  consent,  Judas  like,  and  like  many  persons  of  the  present 
age,  who,  notwithstanding,  do  not  usually  carry  the  purse,  to  expose 
whatever  secrets  have  been  rashly  entrusted  to  unworthy  depositoriet. 
But  this,  I  am  sure,  you  do  not  ask.  I  will  not,  therefore,  tell  yoa  the 
worst  things,  because  they  arc  not  worth  telling,  nor  the  best,  beeaose 
they  are  too  valuable  to  be  told ;  if,  however,  I  can  find  any  intermediate 
matters,  which  are  not  too  vague  to  be  tolerated,  and  yet  sufficiently 
vague  not  to  apply  to  any  individual,  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to 
furnish  you  with  them. 

In  the  capital  of  the  most  intolerant  country  in  the  world,  (which  is, 
nevertheless^^  the  least  intolerant  place  in  that  country,)  he  who  would 
do  any  thing,  whether  great  or  small,  in  any  respect  differently  from  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants,  is  considered  as  excommunicate,  and  is  put  out 
of  the  pale  of  society.  He  who  would  breakfast  before  eight  o*clocJc» 
must  have  old  bread  and  old  milk,  or  no  bread  and  no  milk,  and  be  he 
contented  or  discontented  therewith,  he  will  be  esteemed  a  monster, 
who  had  rather  eat  at  an  uncanonical  hour,  than  starve. 

One  fine  morning  at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  trepidation  of 
packing,  the  melancholy  of  parting,  and  an  anxiety  to  arrive  in  good 
time,  had  placed  me  above,  or  below,  all  care  for  my  breakfast ;  I  had, 
however,  performed  some  of  the  accustomed  rites,  such  as  making  tea, 
allowing  it  to  stand  the  usual  time  and  pouring  it  out,  when,  at  seven 
o'clock  I  was  disturbed  in  my  meditation  by  a  kind  friend,  who  came 
to  speak  a  few  good  words  at  parting.  At  half-past  seven  I  committed 
myself  in  a  boat  to  the  calm  and  misty  Thames,  and  wondered,  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  distrust,  which  days  and  years  strengthen,  how  blind 
fortune  would  treat  the  various  objects  of  interest  which  I  left  behind: 
I  estimated  the  average  mischief  of  six  months,  and  said  to  myself:  ^*  If 
it  is  not  worse  than  that,  or  that,  or  even  that,  I  shall  get  off  easily/' 
Thus,  in  barbarous  ages,  have  men  been  led  to  make  vows  and  sacrifices, 
and  to  drive  a  bargain  with  malicious  destiny — ^in  such  an  age  I  might 
perhaps  have  said,"  I  am  going  away  for  half-a-year,  if,0  fate !  you  will 
let  every  thing  else  alone,  and  more  especially  will  spare  that,  I  promise, 
when  I  return,  to  shoot  my  horse  and  dogs,  to  throw  my  gun  and  watch 
into  the  river,  to  bum  my  clothes,  and  even,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  my 
books :  all  which  things  will  put  me  to  great  inconvenience,  and  wiU 
therefore  be  a  high  gratification  to  you."  With  these  thoughts  I 
was  fast  approaching  London  Bridge ;  a  little  fact  can  always  banish 
a  great  speculation.  The  waterman  proposed  to  me  to  get  into  a  larger 
boat ;  to  accommodate  him,  I  complied  with  his  proposal,  and  paid 
him  his  fare ;  he  complained  thereupon  that  he  was  not  paid  enough, 
because,  if  he  had  gone  below  the  bridge,  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  wait  a  long  time.    I  was  so  much  amused  by  the  demand  of  this 
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comical  fellow  to  be  paid  for  waiting,  because  he  had  not  waited^^that  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but'  this  new  kind  of  obligation.  If  you  had 
lived  in  ray  house  for  one  year,  100^.  would  be  a  reasonable  rent ;  but 
you  have  never  entered  it,  therefore  pay  me  100/.  To  reasoning  so 
strictly  logical,  nothing  but  pathos  was  wanting  to  make  the  eloquence 
perfect,  aend  as  my  smile  induced  passion  in  the  man  of  oats — I  was 
indulged  with  a  burst,  which  made  my  thoughts  as  merry  as  they  had 
hitherto  been  sad.  I  had  been  warned  against  a  steam-packet  called 
the  Talbot,  but  as  I  was  desirous  to  go  to  Ostend,  I  determined  to  take 
my  chance ;  I  was,  however,  glad  to  find  that  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
had  been  substituted  for  that  vessel,  which  judges  of  these  matters 
praised,  as  much  as  they  had  censured  the  other. 

I  got  on  board  the  packet  at  eight  o'clock,  and  amused  myself  for 
half  an  hour  before  we  sailed,  in  observing  my  fellow-passengers,  and  the 
attendant  friends  who  came  to  see  them  on  board.  I  was  entertained 
by  one  group,  consisting  of  an  anxious  father,  his  sons,  and  a  tutor  ; 
the  tutor  was  quite  a  diflferent  creature,  the  father  being  present  and 
the  father  being  absent.  The  anxiety  of  the  father  urged  him  to  be 
perpetually  instructing  the  instructor  of  his  sons — ^to  do  this,  not  that ; 
to  omit  this,  not  to  omit  that.  Whilst  the  father  remained,  he  was 
bowed  down,  like  a  donkey  by  enormous  sacks  of  coals  on  his  back ; 
when  the  father  had  gone  on  shore,  he  was  like  the  same  animal  relieved 
of  his  burden.  At  an  early  hour  the  people  crowded  down  into  the 
cabin  to  dinner  ;  I  dined,  as  men  dine  in  ships,  on  the  deck,  with  an 
honest  German,  who  eat  huge  masses  of  meat,  and  gave  vent  to  his  joy 
in  clumsy  jokes,  after  the  German  style,  such  as — ^^  it  is  a  pity  that  man 
Is  so  much  the  slave  of  his  senses — ^but  we  must  eat,"  Sec.  It  was 
delightful  in  a  vessel,  where  usually  all  is  discomfort,  to  find  such  real 
mirth,  and  such  real  appetite.  I  was  not  a  little  entertained  by 
observing  a  person  entirely  occupied  with  one  idea ;  he  was  an  old  man, 
and  having  watched  a  long  time  for  a  place  next  to  a  female,  as  soon 
as  it  was  vacant,  running  with  awkward  gallantry  to  take  it,  he  pitched 
the  contents  of  his  glass  into  her  lap,  and  sat  down  upon  her  plate, 
which  was  by  her  side :  in  this  case  the  possession  of  the  object  of 
desire  did  not  produce  the  expected  happiness,  for  the  lady  almost 
immediately  got  up,  and  went  away.  We  ran  swiftly  down  the  Thames, 
passing  every  thing,  whether  impelled  by  wind,  or  by  vapour,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary :  among  the  latter  may  be  placed  the  steam-packet, 
which  had  sailed  the  day  before  for  Calcutta.  On  the  deck  I  observed 
several  persons,  whom  I  looked  at  with  sincere  compassion :  even  if 
they  have  a  safe  and  favourable  voyage,  which  I  heartily  wish,  they 
are  objects  of  pity.  In  my  case,  the  packet  was  a  good  sailer,  the 
-aocommodation  good,  the  people  civil,  the  passage  remarkably  short, 
the  day  fine,  the  wind  fair,  the  sea,  although  not  calm,  by  no  means 
rough,  and  I  was  not  sick :  yet,  under  all  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  was  most  disagreeable.     At  sea  the  motion  is  annoying,  in 
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the  riTer  iinpleAilaut ;  liesides  the  heat  and  noise,  the  censtaot  tremblings 
sttch  as  one  feels  in  a  mill,  is  harrassing:  it  is  like  being  ou  board  a 
great  cockchafer,  ^hich  buzzes  and  spins  continually :  to  a  n^rvoul 
jperson  It  must  be  most  distressing.  Yet  the  certainty  of  result  is  ut 
immense  advantage ;  and  to  know  at  the  appointed  hour  you  will  jump 
from  the  infirm  plank  to  the  firm  pier,  with  nearly  the  same  accuracy 
as  you  predict  the  time  of  descending  from  the  box  of  a  stage-coach^ 
is  consolatory,  even  to  the  sea-sick. 

At  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  we  lost  sight  of  the  North  For^laiid» 
and  of  England.  The  wind,  aiding  our  paddles,  blew  us  over  so  sooiiy 
that  we  waited  for  nearly  an  hour,  until  the  shallow  harbour  was 
sufficiently  filled  with  water  to  receive  us.  It  was  dark  and  rainy,  and 
we  were  glad  to  see  the  light,  Which  announced  that  our  discomfort 
was  at  an  end:  we  presently  ran  alongside  the  pier,  and  landed  amongst 
many  Custom-house  officers.  The  smell  was  the  smell  of  fish,  abd  the 
appearance  and  sounds  were  as  though  we  had  arrived  in  some  sea- 
port in  Wales :  the  uncouth  noise  which  the  people  made  was  like  ihs 
antediluvian  tongue,  and  the  aspect  of  the  men  who  received  us 
was  Cambrian :  perhaps  a  barbarous  dialect,  and  the  inordinate 
use  of  beer,  give  men  the  same  appearance  in  all  countries.  One 
set  of  men  took  possession  of  our  passports,  another  of  our 
baggage :  we  were  then  permitted  to  retire  to  a  quiet  oli  inn,  half 
foreign,  half  English,  where  plenty  of  tea  and  of  civility,  at  about  two 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  restored  the  balance  of  animal  and  mental 
power. 

Ostend,  like  other  easily  accessible  ports,  is  infested  by  bands  of 
English,  who  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  strangers  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  English  character :  a  band  of  these  barbarians  invaded 
the  room  whilst  we  were  at  tea,  and  kept  up  a  conversation  in  a  tone  that 
made  me  blush  for  my  countrymen.  Where  do  such  persons  hide 
themselves  in  England?  I  have  only  met  with  them  in  foreign  countries. 
A  man  of  common  feeling  is  often  tempted  to  say  to  his  foreign  friend; 
^^  I  cannot  ask  of  you  to  judge  of  us  from  the  best  specimens)  but  pray 
do  not  judge  from  the  worst."  In  this  instance  I  eat  my  soul  and  drank 
my  tea  in  silence,  and  resolved  that  to-morrow's,  or  rather  that  day's 
sun  should  not  set,  me  being  in  Ostend.  I  was  glad  to  ascend  a  good 
bed,  in  a  room  of  which  the  floor  afforded  a  sample  of  the  mixed  nature 
of  the  inn :  upon  one  of  the  rosy-fingered  floors  of  France  was  spread 
an  English  carpet,  of  the  same  pattern  as  that  in  the  apartment  of  a 
cherished  person.  There  is  more  individuality  in  patterns,  whether  of 
carpets,  of  china,  of  gowns,  of  furniture,  or  of  any  other  domestic 
matter,  than  of  any  thing  else.  Nothing  recalls  in  such  a  vivid  manner 
to  the  .i4iemory,  a  person,  or  an  event,  as  the  sameness  of  pattern. 
It  is  easy  to  talk  of  great  minds,  and  of  little  minds,  and  of  gigantic 
mii^ds ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  perisuade  us,  that  Locke,  or  Newton, 
•r  any  other  much  vaunted  person,  would  have  seen  a  gown  of  the  same 
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pattern  aa  that  in  whidi  his  grandmother  first  whipped  him,  without 
thinking  of  rods  and  of  tears. 

Next  morning,  having  ohtained  my  passport  and  haggage,  I  paid  the 
-several  officers,  for  the  same  rea^n  that  all  governors  are  paid — ^becausB 
they  have  already  given  some  trouble,  and  that  they  may  not  give 
more.  We  visited  a  church  which  was  large  and  handsome ;  it  pleased 
some  young  Englishmen,  who  had  not  seen  before  one  of  the  decorated 
temples  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  After  admiring  it  some  time,  they 
remembered  to  say,  that  they  thought  a  plain  church  was  much  better 
than  an  ornamental  church  ;  to  which  I  acceded,  and  felt  grateful  for 
such  a  new  and  original  remark.  There  were  many  women  at  their 
4levotions  ;  they  all  wore  the  ancient  black  cloak,  which,  with  a  white 
cap  and  a  deep  lace,  is  universal  in  this  country,  and  not  unbecoming. 
We  met  a  priest  in  a  strange  grotesque  gown,  which  amused  the  boys  : 
I  do  not  recollect  that  they  made  any  objection  to  him.  The  old  costumes 
are  of  no  use,  but  they  are  amusing ;  to  the  children  they  must  be 
delightful :  as  one  must  be  somewhere,  it  is  as  well  to  be  in  a  pleasant 
place  ;  as  one  must  see  something,  it  is  as  well  to  see  what  amuses. 
People  say,  it  is  of  no  use ;  but  what  is  use  ?  what  is  of  use  ?  In  some 
senses,  perhaps,  nothing  is  really  of  use,  except  baptism  and  repentance. 

The  aspect  and  the  smell  of  Ostend,  although  the  latter  is  by  no 
means  bad  for  a  fishing-town,  and  the  former  (the  4Streets  and  squares 
being  straight  and  wide,  the  houses  good,  well-built,  cheerful  and  well- 
windowed)  is  not  unpleasant,  made  me  nevertheless  rejoice,  rather  than 
regret,  that  most  likely  I  should  never  enter  its  walls  or  sand-bankis 
again.  The  houses  were  closely  shut :  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
have  seen  the  inside  of  one :  the  windows  were  defended  against  prying 
eyes  by  muslin  curtains  and  by  holland  blinds.  To  live  in  a  great 
house,  if  unblessed  by  taxes,  assessments,  and  rates,  is  not  expensive  ; 
if  it  was  originally  well-built,  the  expense  of  repairs  is  not  great ;  but 
to  furnish  well,  and  to  keep  well  furnished  a  large  house,  is  expensive : 
it  was  to  see  how  this  was  effected  that  I  wished  to  enter.  One  of  the 
largest  houses  was  inscribed  with  a  name,  and  the  addition  of  notary 
and  land-surveyor  ;  as  the  owner,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the  formw 
capacity  most  probably  resembles  an  attorney,  it  must  be  a  comfort  to 
all  good  men  to  reflect,  that  the  trade  flourishes,  even  here— and  no 
wise  man  can  suppose  that  the  notary  has  any  the  least  difficulty  in 
furnishing  his  own  house,  or  in  feathering  his  nest,  however  it  may  be 
with  his  neighbours.  The  churches  contain  the  usual  wax-work  figures 
in  the  costume  of  the  present  days — ^I  speak  of  Flanders ;  and  the  blessed 
Virgin  is  represented  at  the  doof  of  a  church,  in  a  glass  case,  attired 
in  a  modern  dress — ^I  say  modern  also  in  the  sense  of  the  Netherlands; 
and  it  is  strictly  so,  as  the  style  is  not  older  than  the  period  of  our 
great  grandmothers  in  England.  The  vcfy  ^glishman  who  visits 
Flanders,  must  unlearn  that  reverence  for  ancestors  which  is  accounted 
«o  great  a  part  of  wisdom  ;  for  here  he  will  find  iii  dally  «••,  straays 
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articles  of  furniture  of  former  days.     When  in  our  boyhood  we  saw  a 

spoon,  of  which  the  carved  handle  was  no  handle,  hut  an  apostle — a 

glass  of  uncouth  form,   or  some  other  preposterous  vessel,  we  felt 

unbounded  reverence   for  the  ancestor  who  took  his  broth  with  such 

spoon  apostolical  out  of  such  preposterous  vessel ;  we  felt  awe-struek 

at  the  thoughts  of  him  and  of  his  wisdom,  which  we  esteemed  as  vastly 

greater  than  our  own ;    but  when  we  travel  in  the  Netherlands,  and 

perceive  that  the  inhabitants   hourly  handle,  with  familiarity,  such 

•utensils  as  our  forefathers  left  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  cupboards, 

•the  hallowed  memorials  of  themselves,  and  that  the  Flemings  are  not 

•wiser  than  we  are,  the  reverence  fades  away,  and  the  truth  is  forced 

upon  our  minds,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  quaint,  or  even  uncouth,  perhaps 

preposterous,  ^idthout  being  wise. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  embarked  in  the  barge  for  Bruges ; 
it  was  large  and  commodious,  and  was  drawn  by  three  horses,  at  the 
^rate  of  nearly  five  miles  an  hour.  A  wag  observed  justly,  and  mnth 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  team-boat  was  pleasanter  than  the 
steam-boat.  The  country  is  perfectly  flat  on  all  sides,  apparently 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  canal.  There  are  no  trees  near  Ostend, 
but  they  gradually  show  themselves,  and  at  last  the  country  becomes 
almost  woody,  with  plenty  of  pollard-willows,  oak,  elm,  and  ash,  but 
all  of  a  small  size.  The  land  was  mostly  arable — the  com  was  ripe, 
and  they  were  beginning  to  cut  it,  but  very  leisurely,  at  the  rate  of 
two  women  to  a  field  of  twenty  acres.  The  farm-houses,  stacks,  and 
villages,  continually  reminded  the  eye  of  Cuyp's  pictures,  and  of  the 
etchings  of  similar  scenery.  Some  flax  in  various  places,  either 
steeping,  or  spread  out  to  dry,  tainted  the  air.  We  sat  under  a  sort 
of  canopy  on  the  deck :  a  young  English  lady  talked  to  me  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  if  he  be  indeed  the  author  of  those  works,  and 
the  person  who  has  so  long  been  ashamed  of  being  so  grievously 
overpaid  for  such  productions.  She  spoke  of  the  Crusaders,  and  how 
she  had  read  that  work — that  she  liked  the  Talisman,  that  it  was  about 
Richard  III.  and  Saladin — that  it  was  better  than  the  rest,  because 
there  was  less  swearing  in  it,  a  habit  into  which  the  author  had 
unhappily  gotten — but  that  it  was  a  dangerous  kind  of  reading,  at 
best ;  tending  to  Frenchify  the  nation,  and  to  introduce  a  French 
frivolity.  Happy  England  !  she  need  not  fear  frivolity,  so  long  as  her 
daughters  can  make  such  remarks  as  these.  It  had  been  showery  all 
day,  and  it  had  rained  almost  all  the  way.  We  arrived  at  Bruges,  and 
landed  amongst  clamorous  porters. 

We  walked  a  long  way  through  streets  of  splendid  houses :  the  aspect 
©f  the  Flemish  cities  is  gloomy,  the  rain  and  the  cloudy  sky,  joined 

•  with  my  own  regrets  for  the  absence  of  friends,  made  me  melancholy. 
.  We  just  crept  out  of  the  inn  to  the  great  square :   the  Hotel  de  Ville, 

with  its  fine  tower,  is  a  noble  edifice.     We  supped  well  at  the  table 

•  d*hdte,  and  having  slept  away  my  fatigue  in  a  dull  little  room  on  the 
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ground-floor,  I  breakfasted  also  in  the  public  room.  It  is  a  great 
luxury  to  the  imagination  to  have  breakfast  served  in  French  china — 
it  has  the  appearance  of  cleanness  :  the  skin  is  so  white  and  smooth, 
that  it  is  like  being  waited  upon  by  ladies,  and  not  by  ordinary  maid-* 
servants ;  which,  supposing  it  were  no  crime  to  be  waited  upon  by  ladies, 
and  supposing  also,  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  supposed,  would  like- . 
wise  be  a  great  luxury.  After  breakfast  I  reported  my  proceedings  to 
my  friends  in  England,  by  means  of  ink  contained  in  a  gallipot,  where 
currant  jelly  or  raspberry  jam  had  formerly  dwelt.  At  a  sea-port  in 
the  North  of  England,  I  once  saw  a  girl  making  a  pork-pie  in  a  vessel, 
that  loves  seclusion ;  it  was  standing  in  the  open  kitchen,  in  the  full 
light,  and  seemed  to  blush  for  its  ungrateful  mistress,  in  whose  service  it 
had  lost  a  handle,  and  at  being  thus  drawn  from  its  natural  retirement. 

At  hotels  people  are  required  to  pay  for  a  private  room ;  it 
wonld  be  more  just  to  make  them  pay  for  liberty  to  sit  in  a  public 
room — besides  being  better  served,  and  the  advantages  of  society,  in 
public  a  single  man  can  less  reproach  himself ;  and  the  conscience  of 
a  married  man,^  that  is  to  say,  his  wife — for  the  wife  is  the  conscience 
of  the  husband,  however  unconscionable  she  may  be — is  less  able  to 
upbraid  him  in  public.  "  A  good  conscience  is  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings,  so  is  a  good  wife — as  all  who  have  found  such  an  one  will 
testify."  I  made  this  remark  to  a  person,  who  answered :  "  Yes,  that 
is  most  admirable  by  day — ^but  by  night — but  by  night — why  is  there 
not  a  public  room  for  the  night  ?  I  once  saw  a  monastery,"  he  added> 
**  where  was  a  dormitory  with  forty  beds  for  the  monks,  but  they 
were  all  single  men — ^why  have  they  no  dormitories  for  married  men, 
to  save  their  souls  from  nightly  fears?  My  wife  is  anxious  to  appear 
amiable  to  all  persons,  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  does  not  concern 
them  that  she  should  really  be  so ;  if  there  were  thirty-nine  beds  in 
our  room  filled  with  strangers,  I  should  have  such  charming  nights ; 
there  would  be  none  of  those  curtain  lectures.'  But  I  doubt  about  a 
wife  being  properly  called  a  conscience,  (he  continued,)  we  have  a  good 
conscience  and  a  bad  conscience,  a  good  wife  and  a  bad  wife ;  but, 
whoever  hud  an  applauding  conscience,  an  approving  conscience — I 
mean  an  approving  wife  V  A  lady,  to  whose  judgment  I  submitted 
this  matter,  said — "  Oh  !  it  is  because  no  man  behaves  to  his  wife  as 
he  ought ;  what  husband  ever  acts  so -that  his  wife  can  approve  of 
him?  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  fellow  this — ^I  woiuld'have  soon  told 
him  so."  I  could  only  answer,  with  indescribable  confusion,  "  that  I 
certainly  thought  somctliing  of  the  kind,  but  I  wanted  her  power  of 
expressing  it." 

After  breakfast  I  walked  quietly  about  the  quiet,  large,  and  hand- 
some city.  The  smell  of  the  canals  at  this  season  is  most  distressing, 
odious,  overwhelming,  and  oppressive ;  persons  residing  here  ihusl 
either  pine  away  and  vanish,  or  become  used  to  it,  so  as  not  to  per- 
ceive it.     As  a  Cliristian,  I  am  bound  to  be  tolerant  towards  my  erring. 
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bi^tiiren,  who  may  not  have  tKe  same  lights  that  I  have,  therefore  I 
would  forgive  the  Church  of  Rome  one  half  of  her  errors,  great  as  our 
divines  say  they  are,  if  her  children  would  give  up  the  use  of  salt  fidi, 
with  the  poisonous  odour  of  which  all  living  and  all  dead  tilings  arff 
defiled.  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  drawbridges  over  one  of  the  canah^ 
in  the  city  of  Bruges  (for  being  a  stranger  I  was  not  bound  not  to  be^ 
unusual)  to  write  down  this,  and  some  other  thoughts  that  struck  me  i 
this  act  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Flemings ;  men,  and  chiefly  women, 
crowded  to  the  windows  to  see  what  I  was  doing ;  they  looked  curious^ 
but  not  intolerant,  nor  as  if  they  thought  that,  because  I  did  not  as 
they  did,  I  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  canal. 

In  the  course  of  my  walk  I  went  into  some  churches :  they  were  full 
of  pictures  and  figures  of  the  Virgin.     In  one  church  I  saw,  upon  an*. 
iron  circle  like  that  used  for  roasting  larks,  many  little  waxen  figureff 
hanging — they  were  like  legs  and  wings ;  other  httle  waxen  things  w^v^~ 
like  livers  and  gizzards :  to  the  eye  of  a  cold  calculating  person  they 
were  ridiculous ;  to  the  eye  of  faith,  no  doubt,  most  edifying.    W« 
had  a  handsome  young  Flemish  lady  at  dinner,  but  with  such  a  strange 
fixedness  of  countenance,  that  after  looking  at  her  fifty  times,  it  became- 
painful  to  look  any  longer ;  and  the  thought  of  always  looking  at  such 
a  face,  intolerable.     I  also  observed  some  handsome  women  in  the 
streets,  but  with  a  very  peculiar  expression  in  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and 
a  certain  projection  of  the  upper  lip,  which,  to  those  who  are  used  ta 
it,  may  be  agreeable.     I  was  told  by  persons  who  professed  to  speak 
not  merfly  from  hearsay,  that  the  ladies  of  this  city  are  not  cruel ; 
but  on  this  subject  it  is  equally  difficult  to  believe  and  not  to  believe. 

An  English  gentleman  told  me  that  he  lodged  and  boai*ded  with  a  man 
of  family  in  Bruges,  (I  think  he  called  him  a  baron,)  in  a  comfortable* 
style,  for  twenty  francs  a  month.  I  was  also  informed,  that  another 
Englishman  had  married  a  Flemish  lady;  first  before  a  magistrate 
only,  which  is  good  in  law,  but  is  not  considered  respectable :  that  a 
second  marriage  in  the  church  being  deemed  expedient,  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  second  marriage,  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner,  a  dispensation 
from  the  Pope  is  necessary.  That  he  told  the  Cur6  he  would  not  pay 
any  expenses :  the  Cur6  wi*ote  to  Rome  and  obtained  permission  to 
marry  on  payment  of  postage,  amounting  to  thirty  francs,  which  was 
accordingly  paid,  and  the  second  marriage  solemnised.  The  postage 
and  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  pope  seem  apocryphal;  but  ths 
story,  if  it  be  mere  gossip,  is  instructive,  as  showing  the  tone  of  publia 
feeling  on  these  subjects.  I  was  also  informed  at  Ghent,  that  the 
clergy  had  obtained  from  the  government,  that  their  permission  should 
be  procured  previously  to  a  marriage  before  a  civil  magistrate ;  and  that 
permission  might  be  refused ;  but,  as  I  understood,  not  without  cause-^ 
such  as  the  parties  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees ;  but  this  is  a- 
considerable  step.  These  holy  men,  who  do  not  marry  themselves, 
wish  still  to  preside  over  the  marriages  of  others ;  they  are  not  content 


with  being  priests  of  the  true  God,  but  desire  ako  to  be  the  priette 
of  the  pagan  deities,  Hymeu  and  Juno  pronuba, 

I  visited,  immediately  after  dinuer,  the  church  pf  St.  Salvador^ 
which  is  a  handsome  building,  in  the  company  of  a  fine,  full-grown^  full* 
fed  English  parson.  I  was  surprised  at  his  ignoranee  of  the  subjeeti 
of  most  of  the  pictures,  but  I  suppose  he  did  not  choose  to  blot  tbe 
fine  hot-pressed  paper  of  his  mind  with  superfluous  knowledge.  Not 
being  much  read  in  the  BreWary  myself,  I  was  yet  able  to  explain 
some  of  them  to  him ;  in  each  instance,  after  a  most  appalling  grunt» 
he  exclaimed,  that's  not  scripture !  At  last  we  came  to  a  painting  of 
the  baptism  in  the  river  Jordan :  I  remarked,  that  for  that,  at  )east> 
there  was  some  little  authority  of  scripture.  He  stared  at  it,  and  with 
the  slow  pace  of  an  elephant,  the  sagacious  animal  marched  off.  Th^ 
Flemish  painters  affect  principally  a  strong  relief,  and  try  to  make  thf 
picture  stand  out  of  the  frame:  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Gliost  upof 
ihe  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  St.  Salvador,  is  very  remarkable  on  thif 
account;  some  steps  are  painted  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  09 
which  an  open  book  is  lying ;  the  relief  is  most  powerful.  It  is  said 
that  Napoleon  sent  this  work  to  Paris,  but  that  it  had  been  restored^ 
I  visited  the  academy  and  exhibition  of*  a  small  number  of  pictures)* 
perhaps  thirty ;  there  was  nothing  of  any  great  merit.  I  observed  th9 
same  attempts  to  give  a  strong  relief  in  the  productions  of  the  lasl 
year,  as  in  the  older  works.  I  also  visited  the  English  convent,  cemr 
sisting  of  thirty-six  nuns,  many  of  whom  are  said  to  be  young  and 
beautiful :  the  chapel  is  neat  and  pretty ;  the  ^Itar,  which  is  formed 
of  small  pieces  of  marble  of  various  colours,  skilfully  joined,  is 
extremely  handsome.  We  likewise  examined  the  Jerusalem,  which 
is  a  copy  of  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  in  that  city;  it  is 
most  probably  very  exact,  for  it  is  a  dark  ugly  hole.  The  mos^ 
manifest  falsehoods  in  support  of  the  faith  are  openly  asserted  with 
solemn  gravity;  a  painting,  which  represents  a  father  giving  hia 
daughter  to  a  butcher  to  be  killed  like  a  calf,  because  she  would  not 
become  a  convert  to  protestantism,  exlubits  an  event,  which,  they  tojd 
us  happened  eight  hundred  years  ago.  They  said,  likewise,  that  the 
ehurch,  called  Jerusalem,  had  been  built  four  hundred  years,  in  the 
presence  of  the  monument  of  the  founder,  one  Adurnus,  which  tes|ifie4 
that  he  was  buried  in  1600.  I  apprehend  that  the  sign  of  the  wheat- 
fiowcr,  or  wheat-blossom  is  peculiar  to  this  city :  l' Hotel  de  la  Fleur 
de  Blky  semel  occurrit ;  the  Crown,  the  Bed  lion,  &c.  passim. 

The  next  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  embarked  for  Gheni:,  in  a  barg.i» 
much  larger  than  the  last  boat,  and  drawn  by  six  horses.  Tliey  were 
not  all  tied  to  one  rope,  as  is  usual  with  the  barges  on  the  Thames  ;. 
but  there  were  three  ropes  diverging  from  the  top  of  the  raast^  and 
two  horses  fastened  to  each  jope.  I  placed  myself  near  a  priest,  wke 
was  seated  on  the  deck,  and  was  mumbling  over  Im  Breviary.  After 
he  liad  pocketed  the  sacred  volume,  and  had  taken  fiome  snuff,  urn 
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conversed  together.    What  would  not  the  Catholic  clergy  be,  but  far 
the  use  of  snuff,  which  they  scatter  copiously  over  themselves,  as  we 
powder  stuffed  birds  with  pepper  and  alum,  to  hinder  them  from  drop* 
ping  to  pieces.     He  was  a  strange,  sullen,  heavy,  dull,  unwashed » 
uncombed,  unshaved,  tallow-faced  being;   of  ill  look  and  of  worse 
omen:  his  broad  visage  was  an  exaggeration  and  caricature  of  that 
of  the  sourest  quaker ;  and  long  flaxen  locks  hung  around  it  in  dis". 
order,  like  rays ;  so  that  the  whole  resembled  the  sign  of  the  sun,  or 
of  the  full  moon,  as  I  have  seen  it  daubed  in  white  upon  a  black  board, 
for  the  sign  of  an  inn,  where  no  one  seemed  to  enter ;  for  Ms  innate 
sense  of  astrology  would  deter  eveiy  man  from  tempting  such  a  solar 
or  lunar  aspect,  if  be  had  not  lost  all  reverence  for  bad  fare,  damp 
beds,  and  uncivil  treatment.     On  this  occasion  I  felt  grateful  to  fortune 
for  having  given  me  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  such  a  personage. 
Having  contemplated  him  fully,  and  taken  his  bearings^  whilst  ke  wa9 
reading  to  himself  the  service  of  the  day^  some  time  after  the  leader 
eyes  had  followed  the  filthy  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  moming!s  task,  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  a  few  questions.     He  told  me  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Bruges,  but  resided  at  Ghent^and  said,  with  an  air  of  the  tenderest 
melancholy,  that  there  arc  no  tithes  now  in  Flanders ;  but  that  tiie 
clergy  are  paid  by  the  government,  that  five  hundred  francs  a  year  was 
the  lowest  sum,  two  thousand  the  highest,  besides  what  they  got  by 
mass,  marriages,  &c.     I  could  not  learn  how  much  this  night  be. 
There  are  only  three  bishopricks  ;  the  rest  of  the  country  is  governed 
by  vicars-general,  who,  in  case  any  scandal  shall  occur  amongst  the 
clergy,  which  we  both  agreed  is  impossible,  have  power  to  punish  it- 
He  heard  with  pleasure  that  there  were  still  tithes  in  England,  and 
listened  with  surprise  and  delight  to  my  account  of  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  the  protestant  bishop  of  Durham^  and  of  the  arduous  and 
laborious  duties  by  which  they  are  eailied ;  and  he  remarked  that  in 
all  countries  the  protestant  clergy  are  well  paid,  and  it  was  fit  they 
should  be,  as  they  are  required  to  marry  and  to  enjoy  life ;   that  in 
Flanders  people  are  strictly  enjoined  to  fast  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
but  could  not  be  punished  for  neglecting  this  duty ;   that  there  wsls 
plenty  of  good  fish  to  be  had.     He  anxiously  enquired  whether  the 
use  of  butter  in  Lent  was  not  forbidden  amongst  the  English  catholics  ? 
I  am  sorry  that  my  knowledge  of  divine  things  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  enable  me  to  give  him  an  answer.     I  told  liim  that  the 
English  clergy  generally  wear  round  hats;  at  this  he  seemed  much 
scandalized  and  shocked :  he  mounted  a  first  rate  shovel,  with  all  its 
tackle,  apparel,  and  rigging.     Soon  afterwards,  in  turning  the  comer 
of  the  canal,  the  wind  suddenly  caught  his  hat  and  blew  it  off  his 
head:   some  women,  who  were,  sitting  behind,  were   much  amused; 
they  laughed    aloud,   and  caught   the   hat,   which,    but    for    their 
timely  interference,  would  have  gone  into  the  water.   When  he  had 
regained  the  majestic  felt,  and  felt  what  he  had  regained ;  and  after 
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he  had  gravely  superimposed  it  upon  his  awful  head,  I  ventured  ta 
ohsei*ve,  "  that  though  it  might  he  less  consistent  with  Christian  per- 
fection, yet,  in  stormy  times,  the  round  hat  of  the  Protestant  mi- 
nister was  the  most  secure."  He  smiled  quietly  at  this  sacrilegious 
jest,  and  said,  "  that,  for  ease,  the  protestant  ministiy  was  certainly 
the  hest."  I  saw  many  goats  tethered  on  the  hanks  of  the  canal ;  and 
indeed,  wherever  there  is  a  green  spot  as  large  as  a  sheet  of  paper, 
a  goat  is  at  anchor  near  it :  all  ranks  use  the  milk,  hut  the  flesh  of 
the  kids  is  eaten  hy  the  common  people  only.  The  priest  said  he  had 
never  eaten  it ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  he  desirahle  food.  There  were 
many  trees  hy  the  side  of  the  canal,  hut  aU  of  a  small  size.  We 
dined  most  comfortahly  in  the  cahin,  in  a  party  of  twelve :  the  dinner 
consisted  chiefly  of  fish,  but  not  entirely,  although  it  was  Friday,  and 
there  was  a  priest  at  table ;  there  was  not  literally  any  flesh,  but  there 
were  fowls  and  pigeons.  Some  foriegners,  who  had  lately  been  in 
England,  made  bitter  complaints  of  the  gloom  of  our  Sundays:  the 
fanatic  English  would  suffer  no  amusement,  except,  perhaps,  a  walk 
in  the  Park;  no  diversion — nothing  but  psalm  singing;  even  all  the 
public-houses  were  shut  up,  as  if  thirst  were  essential  to  true  piety, 
and  beer  and  devotion  incongruous.  They  had  been  much  struck 
also,  and  not  a  little  amused,  by  the  ridiculous  dress  of  the  footmen  in 
London.  Immediately  after  dinner  the  priest  relapsed  into  his  Bre- 
viary :  at  half  past  three  o'clock  our  voyage  ended,  and  we  arrived  at 
Ghent. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Botanical  Garden :  but  as  we  had  been 
delayed  in  making  calls,  it  was  somewhat  dark ;  I  could,  however,  see 
that  it  was  good,  especially  the  arboretum.  There  was  also  a  large 
collection  of  greenhouse  and  stove-plants,  and  many  busts  and  statues 
of  Flemish  botanists.  As  the  institution  had  only  subsisted  a  few 
years,  the  gardener  had  not  had  sufiicient  time  to  suffer  all  the  plants 
to  die  off,  except  perhaps  a  few  hollyhocks  and  marygolds,  which,  with 
some  pertinacious  wall-flowers,  are  usually  the  sumving  tenants  of  a 
botanical  garden.  It  is  a  public  proinenade,  and  if  it  is  less  extensive 
than  the  garden  at  Kew,  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  open  at 
all  times,  to  all  persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  only  in 
England  that  such  places  are  permitted  to  be  locked  up,  to  flatter  the 
indolence  or  the  cupidity  of  some  pompous  curator.  In  England, 
because  our  government  is  monarchical,  an  institution  is  called  Royal^ 
that  is  to  say,  public ;  it  is  soon,  however,  said  to  be  the  private  pro- 
perty of  his  Majesty ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  private  property  of 
a  king  of  England,  in  England,  is,  both  in  nature  and  value,  much 
like  the  private  property  which  every  man  brings  into  the  world 
with  him,  and  takes  away  with  him  when  he  quits  it.  We  visited 
the  Literary  Society :  the  rooms  are  handsome ;  they  consist  of  the 
ground-floor  of  one  of  the  noble  houses  in  the  Plu€e  d'Armed.  Wc  did 
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not  see  the  Bbfary:  the  collection  of  newspapers  was  meagre;   tl^r 
only  English  paper  was  the  St.  James's  Chronicle. 

The  next  morning  we  passed  some  hours  in  a  private  collection  of 
books ;  they  were  partly  arranged  in  a  fine  room,  one  hundred  feet 
in  length,  with  a  painted  ceiling,  which  had  formed  part  of  a  mo- 
nastry  of  Augustines,  and  partly  scattered  about  on  the  marble  floor. 
It  is  an  immense  collection  for  a  private  person,  and  contains,  besides 
many  useful  books,  a  large  proportion  of  tall  copies  and  uncut  copiea^ 
and  first  editions,  and  uniques ;  and  of  all  the  various  instances  of 
that  contemptible  and  mischievous  spirit  of  quackery,  which  would  pv^ 
buying  books  into  the  place  of  reading  them ;  and  would  make  tlu| 
mar^n,  the  binding,  and  the  type,  and  even  the  colour  of  the  ink,  of 
more  importance  than  the  text,  contents,  and  the  matter.  This  is  a 
powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  ignorance,  and  therefore  cannot  be  toa 
highly  censured.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  Museum,  which  contaiBt 
a  good  collection  of  plaster  casts,  to  a  school  of  drawing  and  of  ar* 
cliitecture,  and  to  a  gallery  of  old  Flemish  pictures.  One  by  Rubeaii 
represents  St.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata ;  they  are  all  fiv^ 
bleeding  most  violently.  The  Flemish  painters  are  too  prodigal  of 
blood ;  they  imagine  that  it  is  pathetic — it  is  only  filthy :  one  lif^^n 
look  of  patient  suffering  is  more  affecting  than  an  ocean  of  gore. 

We  dined  at  the  table  d'hote  at  one,  the  usual  dinner  hour  in  tbift 
country.  One  of  the  company,  a  stout  jolly  fellow,  wa^  an  avocat  / 
he  carved  the  meat,  and  seemed  to  think  himself,  and  to  be  thought 
by  others,  the  chief  person  at  table.  The  conversation  took  a  legal 
turn,  about  a  majority  of  seven  to  five  in  the  jury,  and  about  0m 
game-laws ;  they  proceeded  to  argue  in  the  usual  way  by  citing  some 
cases,  and  by  supposing  others ;  and,  as  usual,  all  seemed  to  be  mora 
willing  to  talk  than  to  listen.  After  the  desire  of  food,  of  wine,  and  oC 
law,  had  been  taken  away  from  our  nunds,  wc  sallied  fortih  to  see  the 
city  and  the  churches. 

The  city  is  a  medium  between  Bruges  and  Antwerp— -less  neat  than* 
the  former,  less  rough  and  Spanish  than  the  latter ;  it  is  a  very  large 
place :  the  population  is  said  to  be  sixty-seven  thousand.  The  priesli 
in  the  barge  yesterday  told  me  that  it  was  five  thousand ;  such  is  thit 
ignorance  of  a  fellow  who  reads  nothing  but  his  breviary!  In  a 
church  that  I  had  entered  before  dinner,  filled  with  people,  with  pte-* 
tures,  marbles,  and  orange-trees,  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  ser- 
vice. I  stood  for  a  moment  near  an  Irishman,  of  a  low  class,  aod 
read  in  his  wild  eye  and  aspect,  the  same  ferocity  that  we  observe  in 
the  Irish  labourers  slinking  about  the  dirty  chapels  in  London.  I  then: 
went  near  the  altar ;  a  fine  girl,  well  dressed,  was  kneeling  upon  «. 
chair,  with  a  most  devout  appearance ;  I  crept  quietly  up  to  her,  and 
peeping  over  her  shoulder  into  her  book,  found  that  she  was  readings 
near  the  end,  something  entitled  **  Dea  natures  diversee  de  V  Amour  ^*^ 
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as  a  young  proteetant  girl  might  be  readiog  the  marriage  ceremony  in^ 
our  prayer  book ;  when  she  perceived'  that  I  was  looking  over  her,  she- 
stilly  and  quietly  changed  the  place,  by  means  of  her  left  thumb,  to* 
the  Credo,  which  was  then  going  on.  After  dinner  we  visited  several- 
other  churches ;  they  were  performing  the  evening  service  in  all  of  them  9- 
in  a  remarkably  loud,  strong  voice,  and  making,  in  fact,  a  most  hideouB' 
noise ;  both  priests  and  choristers  appeared  careless  and  inattentive  ; 
their  eyes  continually  wandering  about,  and  their  hands  engaged  iir- 
some  occupation  ;  one  was  winding  up  his  watch,  another  buttoning  his- 
waistcoat,  another  searching  for  something  in  his  pockets.  The  small' 
tonsure  on  their  dirty  heads  is  exactly  like  the  knee  of  a  piou» 
horse,  that,  through  frequent  genuflections,  has  rubbed  all  the  hair- 
off,  but  without  breaking  the  skin.  In  the  church  of  St.  Bavan,  whicb 
18  also  the  cathedral,  we  saw  the  first  oil  painting ;  the  discovery  of 
the  last,  like  most  others,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  accident  by^ 
the  painter  Van  Eyk.  The  subject  is  the  adoration  of  tlie  Lamb  in- 
the  Apocalypse ;  it  exhibits  a  number  of  persons  in  the  midst  of  a  very- 
green  meadow  adoring  the  Lamb,  and  is  certainly  extremely  curious. 
There  are  plenty  of  marbles,  altars,  and  pictures ;  and  a  good 
Rubens,  which  represents  the  reception  of  St.  Bavan,  the  tutelary  sainft 
of  tlie  cathedral  and  of  the  city,  into  a  convent :  he  is  distributing 
his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  is  leaving  his  wife,  a  fine,  fat,  buxom  dame, 
to  go  to  the  devil  in  her  own  way.  A  priest,  who  was  in  the  chapeV 
in  which  the  picture  hangs,  politely  explained  it  to  us ;  but  with  a 
certain  air  of  unction,  as  if  he  hoped  that  such  an  example  might  be  not 
wholly  without  edification:  especially  when  he  said,  "and  he  leaves  his 
wife,'*  and  pointed  to  the  plump,  comely  lady  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture. 
His  manner  seemed  to  add :  "  and  thus  he  gets  rid  of  that  carnal  mis- 
chief, which  is  the  chiefest  of  Satan's  snares."  The  air  of  the  lady  in 
the  painting,  who  turns  quietly  away,  appears,  however,  as  if  she 
thought,  "  what  a  fool  have  I  got  for  a  husband ;  but  as  hitherto  I 
have  often  done  well  without  him,  so,  from  henceforth,  I  trust  that  I 
always  shall."  We  saw  also  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  of  a* 
strange  style  of  architecture  without,  but  handsome  within :  we  agreed 
that  it  would  make  an  admirable  library.  In  our  ramble  through  the 
town,  we  met  with  many  interesting  houses,  many  curious  streets,  a 
most  picturesque  market-place,  and  an  immense  cannon  or  mortar, 
that  had  been  used  by  some  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  throw  stones  from ; 
it  was  formed  within  of  bars  or  staves  of  iron  welded  together ;  and 
of  hoops  of  iron  on  the  outside,  joined  together  in  the  same  manner. 
The  streets  resounded  almost  all  the  night  of  this  Sunday  with  noisy 
rejoicings. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  government  to  found  a  Collegium' 
Philosophicum,  which  is  a  strange  name  for  the  kind  of  thing  that 
it  is  meant  to  be,  viz.  a  university  for  candidates  for  the  priesthood : 
but  governors  aie  attempting  in  many  places  to  obtain  credit  for  philo- 
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sophy,  and  to  make  it  serve  for  a  cheat  and  a  false  pretence,  under 
which  to  pass  their  forged  and  counterfeit  wares.  The  government  is 
also  said  to  be  desirous  to  get  a  monopoly  of  education,  under  the 
pretence  that  they  wish  (for  every  thing  must  be  done  under  some 
pretence)  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  that  the 
clergy  are  somewhat  difficult. 

We  went  to  see  the  public  library,  which  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  books,  formed  from  the  libraries  of  the  various  monasteries  which 
vrere  suppressed  or  destroyed:  it  is  open  almost  all  the  day  to  all 
persons  without  difficulty  or  restraint.  We  afterwards  went  to  the 
university  to  hear  a  young  man  keep  his  act  in  medicine :  the  subject- 
was  the  chronic  dropsy,  on  which  he  had  written  and  printed  a  Latin 
dissertation,  containing  his  notions  respecting  that  disorder.  He  main- 
tained them  for  about  an  hour,  as  well  as  several  miscellaneous  medical 
theses,  against  all  objections,  tolerably  well,  in  some  barbarous  Bata- 
vian  Latin.  The  young  man  must  have  been  sufficiently  well  informed, 
unless  the  thing  had  been  previously  got  up  and  arranged,  which  I, 
being  of  a  suspicious  disposition,  suspected,  and  ventured  to  suggest 
to  several  of  the  professors,  who  assured  me  that  the  scene  was  e^r 
improviso.  The  museum  and  cabinets  of  natural  history  are  hand-* 
some  rooms  and  galleries;  they  contain  many  shells,  minerals,  and 
fossils,  and  many  skeletons  of  various  animals,  extremely  well  pre- 
pared by  a  person  connected  with  the  establishment.  The  university 
was  formerly  a  Jesuit's  college;  it  has  been  much  enlarged  and 
improved,  and  when  finished  will  be  a  noble  edifice.  I  greatly  coveted 
it  for  the  new  London  University,  to  which  all  men,  who  have  not  an 
interest  in  the  ignorance  of  thwr  fellows,  must  heartily  wish  success* 
I  saw  the  theses  proposed  for  disputation  by  the  university  of  Louvaino 
fixed  against  the  wall  in  the  usuial  manner ;  they  were  such  as  might 
have  suited  any  other  Royal  University  in  the  world.  A  prize  had 
been  given  that  day  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject,  the  nature  of  which 
teaches  admirably  how  useful  and  important  is  the  kind  of  instruction 
that  may  be  expected  in  such  places ;  it  was, "  What  part  did  Flanders 
take  in  the  Crusades  V*  This  was  called  teaching  the  students  the 
history  of  their  own  country,  and  encouraging  patriotism ;  that  is,  a 
notion  that,  in  all  ages,  the  government  of  the  country  has  been  per- 
fectly wise  and  perfectly  good,  even  in  the  matter  of  the  Crusades,  which 
were  dictated  and  directed  by  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness.  Some  of 
the  professors  were  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Belgic  Lion ;  the 
consequences  to  the  knight  are,  that  he  is  permitted  to  wear  a  thread 
tied  to  one  of  his  button-holes,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  torn  from 
a  sailor's  check  shirt  or  from  a  ticking  mattress,  and  that  the  sentinels 
present  arms  to  him ;  to  the  government  it  must  have  tlie  pleasant 
effect  of  keeping  the  rest  of  the  professors  smooth,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  this  enviable  distinction.  I  heard  complaints  that  the 
philosophical  class  was  small,  and  that  the  Flemish  head  was  not  well 
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suited  for  the  ready  reception  of  philosophy,  which  I  easily  believed. 
I  was  shown  a  book  on  general  law,  written  by  Haus,  the  professor  of 
law,  which  is  said  to  be  good.  I  was  asked  if  much  was  written  in 
England  on  general  law,  to  which  I  gave  a  general  answer.  I  doubted 
^vhether  they  would  have  continued  to  admire  our  law  as  much  as 
before,  if  I  had  told  them  how  we  make  it,  like  good  housewives,  a 
little  at  a  time,  as  we  want  it ;  that  we  darn  the  old  as  long  as  it  will 
hold  together,  and  only  make  new  law  when  forced  by  absolute  neces- 
sity, or  to  serve  a  turn.  I  was  told  that  it  was  not  easy  to  have  a 
general  notion  of  law,  e,  g,  to  have  a  general  notion  of  marriage ;  to 
say  what  it  is  in  itself.  This  kind  of  metaphysics  may  be  very  useful, 
but  the  how  is  not  evident.  The  under-church,  or  subterranean  church, 
under  the  cathedral,  of  which  they  make  a  great  wonder,  is  nothing 
but  an  ordinary  crypt.  There  is  a  fine  panorama  from  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral ;  the  country  is  well  wooded  and  well  cultivated.  Bruges 
may  be  seen  plainly,  but  neither  Brussels  nor  Antwerp,  because  higher 
ground  intervenes.  The  public  walks  by  the  side  of  the  canal  are 
pleasant  enough.     The  trees  are  but  small. 

The  Flemings  speak  most  detestable  French,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
•understand,  because  they  do  not  articulate ;  the  Flemish  language  is 
said  to  be  difficult  to  learn,  and  almost  impossible;  which  foolish 
persons  mention  as  something  wonderful,  and  as  showing  a  peculiar 
kind  of  merit  or  delicacy  in  the  language.  I  have  heard  the  same 
notion  respecting  the  Irish  and  Welsh,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  case  with 
every  other  barbarous  and  vulgar  jargon ;  what  is  imperfectly  uttered 
-cannot  be  perfectly  heard  or  remembered,  or  imitated ;  and  a  language 
which  is  not  generally  written  is  not  fixed.  Of  persons  who  cannot  spell, 
no  two  are  exactly  agreed  as  to  any  single  word ;  it  is  a  certain  noise 
resembling  a  certain  common  sound,  but  it  is  not  exactly  defined,  and 
is  always  fluctuating  between  two  extremes.  They  seem  to  think  much 
more  of  the  price  of  a  picture  than  of  its  beauty ;  and  concerning  a 
book,  they  say  that  it  was  bought  so  cheap  or  so  dear,  and  might  be 
sold  for  so  much :  but  not  a  single  word  about  the  contents.  It  seems 
to  be  the  custom  at  table  to  help  the  priest,  and  afterwards  the  ladies ; 
I  fear  that  an  Englishman  would  live  a  long  time  in  Flanders  before 
he  would  learn  to  comply  with  this  custom ;  nothing  but  the  restoration 
of  the  inquisition  and  some  actual  burnings  would  reconcile  him  to  this 
Romish  error.  One  meets  many  women  in  Flanders  with  good  figures, 
who,  without  being  positively  graceful,  hold  themselves  well,  and  show 
fine,  straight,  flat  backs,  Sec.  These  occurrences  would  make  it  difficult 
to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  gaunt  and  grim  priests,  who  stalk 
about  the  streets  with  an  air  of  shy  impudence. 

After  breakfast  the  next  day,  we  went  to  the  house  of  the  civil 
governor,  to  procure  a  ticket  to  see  the  celebrated  prison  or  house  of 
correction,  called  the  Maiaon  de  Force.  It  was  granted  immediately, 
and  we  proceeded  thither.  It  is  a  large  .building;  five  courts  have  been 
completed  for  some  years,  and  they  are   now  adding  three  others. 
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There  are  many  prisoners,  both  male  and  female ;  the  building  ib  good^ 
the  courts  large  and  airy,  and  the  whote  arrangement  appears  to  be 
excellent.  The  prisoners  are  employed  in  weaving  coarse  linen  cloth, 
or  rather  in  manufacturing  it,  as  they  perform  all  the  previous  opera- 
tions. The  cloth  is  used  for  the  shirts,  drawers,  pantaloons  and  gaiters 
of  the  army ;  it  is  said  that  the  institution  thus  maintains  itself.  The 
prisoners  are  allowed  to  receive  one  half  of  their  earnings,  which  they 
may  spend  in  prison ;  the  other  half  is  given  to  them  when  they  are 
discharged.  In  a  list  of  the  articles  that  may  be  boaght  in  prisob^ 
with  the  prices  annexed,  which  was  hung  up  in  the  court,  I  observed 
that  brandy,  hoUands,  and  wine  were  included.  They  are  supplied 
with  bread  in  the  morning,  mea^-soup  at  noon,  and  mashed  potatoes  at 
night.  I  saw  the  soup ;  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  Dutch  peas :  I  did 
not  admire  it,  but  as  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  diet  of  the  common 
people  here,  I  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  it.  In  like  manner  the  ceUe 
■seemed  less  clean  than  we  would  have  them  in  England,  but  I  had  net 
the  means  of  comparing  them  with  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  dassea 
in  this  country.  The  prisoners  sleep  two  in  a  cell,  like  Jesoite; 
perhaps  more  or  less  than  two  would  be  better  for  felons :  for  Jesuits  it 
matters  not.  The  principal  part  of  the  prisoners  had  been  convicted 
of  theft  Persons  before  trial  are  confined  in  a  separate  place,  and 
are  not  required  to  work.  There  is  also  a  yard  for  boys ;  there  were 
only  two  there ;  one  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  committed  for 
a  month  for  cutting  down  a  tree.  Where  fuel  is  scarce,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  punish  severely  an  offence  which  is  easily  committed,  and 
to  which  the  temptation  is  great.  The  turnkeys  are*  all  soldiers,  the 
governor  a  major  or  colonel,  which  startled  us.  In  like  manner  our 
^uide  told  us  that  the  people  here  would  not  endure  the-  introduction 
of  the  tread-null,  against  which  great  prejudice  existed;  but  that  the 
bodies  of  all  persons  executed  are  given  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection', 
AS  well  as  all  who  die  in  the  hospitals  and  are  not  claimed  by  tl^eir 
friends ;  that  the  hospitals  are  nevertheless  filled  iHth  sick,  and  ttoA . 
nnatomical  subjects  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  There  were  no  persona 
under  sentence  of  death  at  that  time. 

I  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  a  noble  collection  of  pictures  belonging  tbj^ 
Mr.  Skamip ;  there  are  three  fine  pictures  by  Rubens,  of  himsrif  anld' 
liis  two  wives,  and  several  others  by  that  master,  by  Vandyke, 
Wouvermans,  Berghem,  &c.  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  spare  more 
than  twenty  minutes  to  cast  a  hadty  glance  over  so  valuable  a  collection, 
but  I  had  remained  much  longer  than  I  had  intended  at  Ghent ;  partly 
because  I  felt  at  my  ease,  partly  because  I  met  with  so  many  inte^ 
resting  objects;  but  chiefly  because  I  found  myself  in  agreeable  society. 
I  bad  at  last,  however,  taken  my  place  for  Brussels,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  hurry  away  to  pack  up  my  few  iordispensables  and  to  dine;  for 
withont  his  dinner,  as  the  greater  Ajax  wisely  jsays,  the  courage  of  the 
meet  courageous  man  will  flag. 

H.T.8. 
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CIVILIZATION. 

We  hear  not  a  little  of  civilized  nations,  of  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, of  savage  nations,  of  barbarous  ones,  of  refinement,  and  oi 
morals,  institutions,  improvement,  retrogradation,  and  mach  more* 
All  this  appears  abundantly  plain  and  easy.  It  has  found  food  &a 
dancing-masters,  and  politicians,  and  moralists^  and  play-wrights ;  it 
has  found  occupation  for  the  pens  of  poets  and  historians ;  it  is  nmtter 
for  every  day  remark,  and  every  day  conversation ;  and  yet,  what  is  civile 
ization  ?— where  is  it— what  does  it  consist  in — ^by  what  is  it  excluded — 
where  does  it  commence — ^where  does  it  end — by  what  sign  is  it  known— r 
how  is  it  defined — ^in  short,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

Every  one  knows  what  he  means  by  it — till  he  is  asked ;  every  ofi« 
knows  what  it  meai^— -till  he  compares  ojunions  with  his  neighbour ; 
all  nations  know  what  it  means-r-tiU  they  compare  with  neighbour 
nations :  nobody  agrees,  nobody  knows  what  it  is.  At  least  we  d# 
not — ^that  is  certain. 

There  is  civilization  in  arts,  civilization  in  laws  and  govemmenty 
Civilization  in  dress,  civilization  in  war,  civilization  in  courtship,  civili* 
zation  in  marriage,  civilization  in  eating  and  drinking,  civilization  in 
music,  and  so  on ;  but  the  fighting,  and  the  marrying,  and  the  legis- 
lating, and  the  courting,  and  the  drinking,  difier  between  pole  and 
^pole,  just  as  much  as  the  latitudes  do ;  and  if  some  people  think  oth^ 
people  uncivilized,  in  these  and  other  matters — in  return,  other  people 
are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  the  sole  possessors  of  civilization,  and 
that  aU  the  some  people  are  barbarians.  It  is  really  a  very  difiicult 
problem.     Who  shall  decide  ? 

The  Persians  have  been  a  civilized  people  since  the  time  of-^Rustam 
perhaps~Certainly  before  Cyrus.  Ahasuerus  was  a  highly  civilised 
personage.  Every  one  knows  that  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  civili* 
zation  than  to  possess  a  fallows :  we  need  not  quote  the  well  known 
story  in  confirmation.  Now  the  gallows  of  HaHuui  was  fifty  feet  high* 
Besides,  he  was  a  very  chivalrous  perscmage :  he  gave  bis  lady-love^ 
not  only  the  lives  of  all  her  friends,  but  those  of  all  her  eDemiea. 
But  why  talk  of  the  civilization  of  ancient  Persia,  or  of  modern 
Persia?  They  are  dandies  in  dress  and  in  horses:  they  evisice  their 
civilization,  as  Solomon  did,  by  the  abundance  of  their  wives— bf 
their  sects  in  religion — ^by  their  poetr3^-*->by  their  ministerial  intrigues-^ 
by  their  attachment  and  submission  to  monarchy,  that  most  genteel 
and  civilized  of  all  the  modes  of  govemmient. 

And  what  do  these  Sonae  ^e(^h  thiuk  of  Other  p)Bople  ?  They 
handle  their  meat  with  their  fi&gers,  Mid  Other  peofde  prick  their 
mouths  with  horrid  forks;  they  deH^  in  aitdng  stiU,  as  ber 
comes  gentility  and  nothing--tOHi^Bhnes84  Other  people  are  al\mk|rs 
vufgarly  b"sy  and  walking    about — always  in   a  fuss.      They  use 
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language  for  the  very  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended— to  conceal 
their  sentiments  ;  Other  people  do  the  same.  But  when  it  is  discovered 
that  Other  people  do  so,  hy  the  other  Others,  the  gentleman  must 
suhmit  to  be  shot  that  he  may  prove  his — ^whatl  his  falsehood  or  his 
veracity :  and  the  shooter  is  allowed  to  commit  a  second  injury,  that 
he  may  prove  he  has  not  committed  the  first.  Persia  thinks  this  bar- 
barism— England,  civilization.     Thus  opinions  diflfer. 

In  Arabia,  he  who  has  eaten  of  his  friend's  dinner  is  sacred, 
though  he  were  an  enemy.  In  Europe,  the  safest  and  best  way  of 
cheating  your  friend  is  to  dine  him  well.  Dine  him  as  much  as  you 
may,  you  may  cheat  him  at  dinner,  cheat  him  before  dinner,  cheat 
him  after  dinner.  Abuse  him  after  he  is  gone — ^vote  him  a  bore— • 
ask  him  for  the  sole  purpose  of  blinding  his  eyes.  Stab  him  at  dinner, 
as  the  civilized  and  chivalrous  Highlanders  did.  Poison  his  drink,  as 
they  did  in  civilized  Venice.  Seduce  and  abuse  his  wife,  as  they  do 
every  where.  That  is  civilization  in  Arabia:  this  is  civilization  in 
Europe.     So  do  civilizations  differ. 

In  Negroland,  Mumbo  Jumbo  keeps  all  the  bad  wives  in  order: 
the  people  are  too  civilized  to  penetrate  the  mystery  which  they  know. 
In  England,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Doctors' 
Commons,  and  the  Sheriffs*  Court,  and  juries  special  and  non-special, 
labour  at  the  same  trade ;  and  the  wives  will  not  keep  order,  and 
every  body  pries  into  the  mystery,  and  the  "murder  is  out,"  and  one 
murder  makes  many  more,  and — so  civilizations  differ. 

In  France,  if  frail  woman  errs,  all  the  sex  strive  to  conceal  the 
error  in  which  all  the  sex  must  reflectively  participate.  Civilization 
argues  that  no  good  can  arise  from  persecution  and  disclosure ;  that 
nothing  but  evil  can  follow  if  it  be  untrue,  and  that  no  good  can 
accrue  if  well  founded.  Civilization,  in  England,  raises  up  in  artns 
the  whole  sex,  to  denounce  the  lapse  from  virtue.  Achamement 
pursues  the  reality,  and  slander  and  scandal  the  suspicion.  Thus  do 
civilizations  differ,  by  the  short  interval  of  "  La  Manche  Britannique." 

In  the  matter  of  wives  again :  in  Turkey,  the  man  permits  her  no 
liberties ;  but  now  and  then  he  sews  her  up  in  a  sack,  and  throws  her 
into  the  Bosphorus  or  the  Black  Sea.  In  England  she  is  permitted 
all  liberties;  and  when  she  has  taken  one  too  many,  the  matters 
arranged  by  means  of  a  woolsack,  in  a  somewhat  more  operose  manner. 
Each  is  esteemed,  in  each  land,  the  essence  of  civilization.  • 

In  Germany,  she  may  do  whatever  she  pleases,  and  nobody  caivs. 
That  argues  civilization  perfected.  In  China,  she  does  it  by  stealth. 
Otaheite  manages  it  in  the  German  fashion.  Italy  and  Spain  by 
means  of  a  cavaliere  servente.  At  Ashantee  and  Dahomy,  the  woman 
draws  a  curtain — a  curtain  as  irretractible  as  the  veil  of  the  temple : 
elsewhere,  he  leaves  his  slippers  outside,  to  prove  he  is  not  there. 
All,  each  and  all,  are  modes  of  civilization.  They  are  all  chivalry— 
and  thus  do  chivalries  differ. 
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Thus  also  do  civilizations  differ  in  other  matter? ;  greater  and  less, 
less  and  greater.  In  Arabia  Felix,  a  bag  of  sand  goes  for  as  much 
money  as  any  one  chooses  to  say  that  it  contains  ;  in  England^  it  sells 
for  a  halfpenny.  A  man's  word  is  taken  in  that  civilized  country  for 
any  thing ;  in  civilized  Europe,  no  man  will  take  another's  word  for 
a  halfpenny,  much  less  for  a  thousand  pounds.  The  lawyer  must  be 
called  in  to  guarantee  it,  and  the  law  and  the  stamp-office ;  and  who 
ever  took  the  word  of  law,  or  lawyer,  or  office  ?  One  rogue  is  set  up  to 
check  another,  one  system  to  check  another  system,  one  piece  of  paper 
to  check  another  piece  of  paper.  That  is  Arab  civilization  ;  this  is 
European  civilization. 

What  then  is  civilization  ?  "  Pass — ^we  cannot  tell."  Civilization, 
in  Europe,  is  to  be  the  most  profligate  part  of  society — to  cheat  your 
friend  at  cards  or  dice — ^to  corrupt  his  wife  and  seduce  Ids  daughter — 
to  drink  a  man's  self  to  the  state  of  a  beast — ^to  make  and  maintain 
a  system  of  laws  for  the  purpose  of  evading  and  preventing  justice-— 
to  cut  your  antagonist's  throat,  or  blow  his  brains  out,  when  you  have 
offended  him — ^in  particular,  if  you  have  seduced  or  corrupted  his 
wife  or  sister,  to  justify  your  honour  and  virtue  by  murdering  him — 
to  lie  all  day  long,  or  whenever  it  suits  convenience,  and  to  prove 
your  truth  by  killing  the  man  who  reminds  you  of  it ;  and  to  be 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  this  satisfactory  and  convincing 
method  of  exculpation. 

Civilization,  in  miidostan  and  Turkey,  is  proved  by  tenderness  and 
consideration  fof.^^  inferior  animals — for  the  dumb  creation,  as  we 
affiectedly  call  Itp  >  hi  England,  very  particularly,  it  is  proved  by 
baiting  bulls^  fighting  cocks,  throwing  sticks  at  them  at  shrove-tide^ 
taming  curs  loose:  opon  tame  lions,  hunting  hares  and  foxes,  baiting 
badgers^  and  putting  pins  through  the  tails  of  cockchafers.  In 
Prance,  a  postilion  proves  his  civilization  by  kindness  to  his  horses— 
in  England,  he  shows  it  by  flogging  him  once  a  minute. 

Yet  there  are  variations  too  in  all  these  matters.  The  French 
people,  in  their  highest  state  of  civilization,  ate  up  the  Marechal 
D'Ancre,  and  as  much  of  Madame  de  Lamballe  as  they  could  get  at, 
and  every  bit  of  poor  Monsieur  Patris,  because  his  flesh  was  so  white 
"  a  cause  qu'il  avoit  tant  mang6  de  poulets."  The  New  Zealanders 
hold  it  high  civilization  to  eat  their  enemies.  The  Javanese  cat  their 
friends  ;  and,  that  refinement  may  not  be  wanting  in  their  civilization^ 
they  sauce  them  with  lemon  juice  and  Cayenne  pepper.  Nations  more 
ancient,  whom  we  must  not  quote  for  fear  of  showing  our  learning, 
did  the  same. 

Trade,  commerce,  is  especially  the  produce  of  civilization:  it  is 
the  strongest  evidence  of  a  civilized  country  and  state  of  things,  next 
to  law  and  the  gallows.  In  European  civilization,  every  man's  tradd 
is  to  overreach  his  neighbour.     It  is  the  highest  proof  and  mark  of 
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civilization,  to  cheat  best  and  most — to  overreach  first  your  friendg, 
and  next  your  enemies,  or  reversely ;  the  merit  is  much  the  same 
either  way.  In  Negroland  (that  Negroland  has  strange  notions  of 
civilization)  a  man  leaves  his  commodity  on  the  ground  to  the  pur- 
chaser's appraisement ;  it  is  bought,  or  not,  by  a  counter  declaratioii  i 
an  Englishman  would  steal  it,  and  never  pay  the  price,  or  he  would 
give  a  promissory  note  which  he  never  intended  to  pay,  or  a  bill  of 
exchange  which  would  be  protested,  or  become  bankrupt  before  pay* 
ment  was  due. 

And  yet  England  is  clearly  the  more  civilized  nation  of  the  two ; 
since  it  makes  gunpowder  for  them  to  shoot  each  other,  and  builds  up 
a  Liverpool,  with  docks  and  a  Lord  Mayor  and  a  corporation,  that  it 
may  transfer  them  from  cultivating  millet  and  cocoa-nuts  at  home  fo# 
themselves,  to  hoeing  coffee  and  boiling  sugar  for  other  people ;  and 
makes  them  mad  in  Africa  with  the  rum  which  its  civilization  and 
chenustry  produce  in  the  West  Indies,  that  they  may  be  chained  in 
tiers  and  carried  to  make  more  rum,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  system-  of 
commerce  and  civilization. 

In  the  ancient  modes  of  civilization,  in  old  Saxony,  old  Germany, 
old  England,  old  Ireland,  old  Scotland,  a  man  lied  and  swore,  and 
was  hanged  to  save  his  friend's  life.  In  the  modem,  the  proof  of 
civilization  is  to  lie  and  swear  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  himr— or 
else  to  let  him  be  hanged,  and  drawn  and  quartered  too,  if  it  is  ne- 
cessary, while  we  look  on  and  exclaim — ^how  shocking  ! 

Marriage,  like  hanging,  has  its  civilization  too.  In  Catholic  land, 
the  bride  is  sprinkled  with  water  called  Holy — in  Lapland  with  water 
of  another  description.  In  Georgia,  she  is  carried  by  the  sword — in 
England,  by  a  settlement — ^in  New  Holland  by  a  good  sound  cud- 
gelling. In  England  again,  by  preaching  and  conversion — ^while,  in 
Greenland,  she  is  converted  by  blubber  and  oil — ^in  France,  by  her 
mother  and  the  family  confessor — in  Italy,  by  the  prospect  of  freedom 
and  a  cicisbeo — and  in  New  Zealand  by  a  present  of  naked  sculls  and 
baked  heads. 

Each  process,  and  many  more  which  it  would  be  endless  to  enu- 
merate, is  equally  civilized — ^all  equally  pride  themselves  in  politeness 
and  perfection — all  despise  others :  and  who  shall  decide  ? 

If  we  believe  Boswell  and  Johnson,  it  was  a  Highlander's  politeness 
to  his  chief  to  "  cut  his  bones "  for  him.  In  Japan,  the  gentleman 
proves  his  perfect  civility  and  civilization,  by  cutting  open  his  abdomen 
upon  a  gentle  hint  from  his  chief — letting  the  "  abominable  "  viscera, 
as  some  one  calls  them,  fall  out.  Civilization,  in  Great  Tartary,  con- 
sists in  sneezing  whenever  the  Lama  thinks  fit  to  give  the  audible 
sign.  In  China,  it  is  for  the  lady  to  lame  herself,  by  condensing  her 
foot  into  the  cavity  of  a  tooth-pick  case — ^in  Nootka,  to  carry  a  log  of 
wood  in  her  ears — in  one  place  to  black  her  teeth,  in  another  to  draw 
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them,  in  a  third  to  file  them  into  nails — ^here,  to  fill  the  head  with . 
grease  and  white  powder— there,  with  grease  and  red  powder— else- 
where, with  grease  alone. 

Who  shall  decide  whether  the  most  civilized  nation  is  that  to  which 
Nature  has  given  the  protuberance  behind,  or  that  which  must  imitate 
it  by  borrowing  a  cushion  from  the  mantua-maker  ? — ^whether  she  w:ho, 
daubs  her  cheeks  with  carmine,  or  she  who  plasters  it  with  red  ochre, 
approaches  nearest  to  civilization  ? 

Which  carries  the  strongest  evidence  of  civilization  ?  the  Chancellor's 
wig,  or  the  endless  tail  of  a  Chinese,  the  turban  of  a  Moslem,  or  a 
Kevenhuller  hat,  breeches  or  kilts,  caftans  or  spencers,  twenty  wives  or 
one,  crooked  sabres  or  straight  one^,  smoking  tobacco  through  the  mouth, 
or  taking  it  into  the  nose  ?   Each  despises  the  other — ^who  is  the  judge  ? 

It  is  the  essence  of  civilization  to  have  nothing  to  do ;  nothing  to 
do  is  the  only  gentleman.  To  be  a  gentleman,  is  to  have  mounted  to 
the  summit  of  civilization.  A  pig  has  nothing  to  do— but  to  eat ;  a 
Turk  has  nothing  to  do,  or  tries  hard  to  do  nothing ;  an  Englishman, 
an  European,  is  always  doing,  always  in  a  fuss.  The  Turk  is  the 
civilized  man — the  other  is  a  barbarian. 

The  Englishman  imagines  himself  civilized  because  his  laws  would 
reach  from  here  to  Turkey,  and  his  lawsuits  from  the  Hejira  to  the 
second  coming,  when  the  great  pit  will  be  divided  among  the  hungry 
souls  of  the  Moslem.  The  Turk  thinks  himself  the  civilized  native 
because  all  his  laws  are  in  his  bible,  and  his  suits  are  determined  in 
five  minutes — thus  do  opinions  differ.  Jonathan  considers  himself  an 
ultra-civilizer  on  his  mother-land,  because  he  can  bully  his  superior, 
because  the  more  you  ring  the  bell  the  more  he  won't  come ;  because  he 
can  judge  causes  and  keep  an  alehouse;  because  he  has  got  rid  of  all 
troublesome  observances — at  least  he  "  guesses  "  that  he  has  advanced 
"  a  grade."  Europe  guessed  that  it  proved  its  civilization  by  multi- 
plying and  magnifying  the  trouble  and  number  of  its  observances  5 
Jonathan,  and  the  book  of  Court  Etiquette  of  Louis,  are  in  diametric^ 
on  this  insoluble  point. 

If  we  descend  to  other  matters,  it  was  the  quintessence  of  civilization 
in  Ireland,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  same  still,  to  imprison  your  best  friends, 
lock  them  up,  and  make  them  drunk  first  and  sick  afterwards.  The 
more  the  host  and  the  guests  approached  to  the  state  of  beasts,  the 
more  civilized  were  they  esteemed.  In  Scotland,  the  mode  of  proof 
was  the  same,  but,  instead  of  claret,  the  material  was  whisky.  Civilir 
zation  in  these  lands,  and  in  England  also,  was  proved,  is  proved,  by 
sending  the  ladies  to  their  own  retreats  and  despising  them,  that  greater 
freedom  may  ensue  for  dirty  conversation  and  guzzling.  France  proves 
its  civilization  by  attending  them  to  the  Salon^  as  they  did  to  the 
salle  a  manger. 

Again,  an  Englishman  picks  his  teeth  and  gargles  in  his  water-glass 
at  dinner,  in  presence — does,  in  company,  every  thing  that  nations 
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otherwise  civilized  perform  in  private ;  while  Madame  de  Ramboiiillet 
proves  her  civilization  in  another  way,  in  analogous  matters.  If  an-. 
Englishwoman  has  ought  to  conceal  in  her  love  of  flowers,  she  contrivev. 
that  all  the  world  shall  know  it ;  the  Frenchwoman  has  no  suhterfuges, 
and  nohody  guesses,  or  is  at  the  trouble  of  trying  to  guess.  All 
countpes  have  their  separate  estimates  of  civilization. 

An  approved  mode  of  civilizing  uncivilized  nations,  is  to  sell  them  a 
blanket-full  of  small-pox ;  set  them  by  the  ears  by  means  of  some. 
gunpowder  and  methodist  preacheirs  ;  cheat  them  out  of  beaver  with 
Brummagem  guns;  rob  them  of  their  lands,  and  so  forth.  Logan,  on- 
the  contrary,  proposes  himself  as  the  only  civilized  man,  and  his  nation, 
as  the  only  civilized  nation ;  and  he  despises  the  uncivilized  barbarians* 
who  cheat  him  with  psalm-singing  and  bad  locks.  In  this  case  alone, 
our  decision  is  easy :  Logan  and  his  people  ^^  have  it"  hollow. 

The  Greeks  were  a  highly  civilized  people — they  proved  it  by  making 
housemaids  of  their  wives  and  treating  them  with  neglect,  while  thtj 
worshipped  Phrynes  and  Aspasias.  The  Romans  were  not  leM 
civilized — they  did  not  admit  their  wives  and  daughters  to  eat  with^ 
them  at  table,  they  did  not  permit  them  to  taste  wine — they  considered' 
them  as  furniture,  the  law  made  them  chattels,  they  sold  them  to  their 
friends.  And  mark  how  civilizations  agree.  The  Otaheitan  chief  is 
a  Greek  and  a  Roman  in  the  matter  of  dinner ;  a  drunken  butcher  in 
Smithfield  sells  his  wife  also.    These  are  concordances  of  civilization*  - 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  the  only  civilized  people  of  the 
world — the  rest  were  all  barbarians.  Barbarous  Egypt  was  covered 
with  temples  and  pyramids,  any  onie  of  which  would  have  extinguished* 
all  Rome.  Rome  civilized  her  town  by  importing  the  barbarous  obelisks 
of  barbarian  Egypt.  Barbarous  Babylon  would  have  contained  all 
the  towns  of  civilized  Greece,  and  more — she  had  been  a  barbarian 
from  the  flood ;  civilized  Greece,  a  thousand  years  after,  was  to  be 
charmed  by  the  harp  of  Orpheus.  She  throve  wonderfully  in  civilization^ 
it  cannot  be  denied — ^when  she  borrowed  all  the  learning,  art,  and 
science  of  barbarous  India,  and  called  it  her  own.  What  was  the 
barbarism  of  the  one,  became  the  civilization  of  the  other. 

Greece  proved  her  civilization  again,  by  making  her  women  turn  in 
a  mill,  like  horses.  Norman  chivalry  proved  its  civilization  by 
worshipping  its  women.  The  fashion  of  treating  women,  say  moralists, 
is  the  test  of  civilization — ^it  remains  to  settle  whether  the  Norman 
savages  or  the  philosophers  of  Greece  were  the  most  civilized.  The 
Yolcanos  of  the  Dead  Sea  broke  loose  to  put  an  end  to — what*  was  it  ? 
barbarism  or  civilization.  Here  doctors  differ,  and  nations  too-<-we 
do  not  decide.    . 

The  civilized  Greeks  boxed,  like  Kentucky  men,  at  their  compo- 
tations,  gave  each  other  black  eyes,  and  scolded  like  Billingsgate. 
Alexander  carried  this  civilization  into  the  land  of  the  barbarous 
Persians  and  Indians.    They  wore  swords  and  armour  in  times  of  peace. 
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at  home,  and  among  their  friends.  So  do  the  Malays,  and  the  sarage 
Moors.  Here  civilizations  agree  again  ;  and  the  civilized  Scythians 
fought  over  their  cups,  as  did  the  civilized  Athenians  and  the  civilized 
Paddies. 

We  are  a  civilized  people,  par  excellence^  hy  means  of  our  arts ;  hy 
the  art  of  navigation  especially ;  by  the  art  of  printing,  more  especially 
still ;  by  drinking  tea,  most  especially  of  all ;  by  distilling  gin  and 
brandy,  very  especially.  But  these  arts  did  not  civilize  the  people  who 
taught  them  to  us :  thus  civilization,  in  our  latitude,  is  not  civilization 
in  another,  as  we  have  proved  before. 

Barbarians  show  their  civilization  by  their  tolerance  in  matters  of 
religion — such  is  the  consequence  of  being  conceited.  All  civilization 
is  indeed  but  conceit — for  we  conceive  our's  to  consist  in  murdering 
each  other  to  decide  whether  bread  is  flesh ;  whether  a  man  with  a 
mitre  on  his  head  may  make  every  man  kiss  his  toe ;  whether,  of  two 
pther  men  without  mitres,  Wesley  is  better  than  Whitfield,  or  Whit- 
•field  than  Wesley. 

As  to  dancing,  civilizations  change  with  the  age  as  well  as  the 
latitude.  Minuets  de  la  cour,  highland  reels,  waltzes,  quadrilles, 
corants,  jiggs,  and  so  on,  each  and  all  are  civilized,  some  when  and 
where,  and  barbarous  at  other  whens  and  wheres.  Thus  there  have 
been  times  and  places  where  civilization  consisted  in  bag  wigs,  in  steel 
armour,  in  shaved  crowns,  shaved  beards,  mustachios,  false  rumps, 
boots,  silk  stockings,  and  endless  more  matters — but  these  belong  to 
the  civilization  of  fashions,  and  that,  in  itself,  is  an  endless  chapter. 

We  must  not  make  our*s  endless,  and  shall  therefore  end — ^leaving 
the  remainder  to  those  who  choose  to  study  the  policies,  usages, 
religions,  dresses,  manners,  morals,  virtues,  vices,  amusements,  and  so 
on,  of  mankind.  Let  those  who  can,  define  civilization — ^let  those  who 
know  how,  define  barbarism.  Let  him  who  can  regulate  the  age,  the 
plan,  the  mode,  of  civilization,  write  his  chapter  also — ^we  have  done 
our  duty.  Let  him  who  can  trace  the  evanescent  limit  between  civiliza- 
tion and  barbarism  define  it ;  let  him  inform  us  who  of  all  is  the 
civilized  man,  which  of  all  was  the  civilized  age,  which  of  all  is  the 
civilized  age,  what  religion,  what  laws,  what  manners,  what  customs 
are  customs  of  civilization. 

If  he  is  at  a  loss,  let  him  judge  and  define  as  a  Hindoo,  as  a 
Laplander,  as  an  Italian,  as  an  Australasian,  as  a  Samoiede,  as  a 
Greek,  as  a  Kamtschatkan,  as  an  Englishman,  as  a  Grreenlander,  a 
Turk,  an  American,  a  Cossack,  a  Russian,  a  Siamese,  a  Spaniard,  a 
Pole,  a  Paddy,  a  Calmuc — ^he  cannot  fail  to  find  it  out.  If  he  is  still 
at  a  loss,  let  him  begin  with  Adam,  and  end  with  George  the  Fourth. 
We  expect  his  solution  with  impatience ;  for,  till  th«n,  we  really  know 
not  how  to  balance  ourselves,  (in  spite  of  Lord  Chesterfield,)  how  to 
eat,  drink,  or  think,  sit,  stand,  or  lie,  clothe  or  build,  fight  or  mtke 
love,  build  up  governments,  or  pull  them  down. 
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In  examining  the  wines  of  Italy,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  learning: 
what  was  the  taste  of  the  ancient  Romans  on  this  suhject ;  though 
indeed  the  descriptions,  hoth  of  their  scientific  wi'iters  and  of  their 
poets,  are  often  unintelligihle.  Yet,  if  we  could  make  any  discoveries 
of  this  nature,  it  would  seem  that  our  hest  chance  would  consist  in 
comparing  with  their  accounts,  the  present  Italian  wines  that  still  hear 
.  the  same  names.  We  are  quite  sure  in  this  case,  that  as  far  as  the 
geography  goes  we  must  he  right — as  the  places  retain  their  ancient 
names,  and  wines  are  still  cultivated  where  they  formerly  were.  We 
still  drink  of  the  produce  of  Massicus  and  Verona,  of  the  Alhan 
mount,  and  of  Coecuhus.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
climate  of  Italy  is  changed  for  the  worse.  On  the  contrary,  indeed, 
we  know,  from  the  description  of  the  ancients,  that,  in  many  places  at 
least,  it  is  improved:  that  the  winters  certainly  are  milder,  if  the 
summers  are  not  hotter.  It  has  heen  said,  that  less  care  is  taken 
of  the  vineyards  and  of  the  vintage,  hy  the  modem  Italians,  than  by 
their  classic  ancestors  ;  of  this,  however,  we  may  he  allowed  to  doubt. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  the  general  state  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  at 
present,  is  superior  to  what  it  was  under  the  Romans  ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  department  of  wine  should  have  fallen  off,  while  the 
others  were  improving. 

On  comparhig,  indeed,  the  present  wines,  in  some  cases,  with  the 
descriptions  of  the  poets,  we  must  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  ton- 
firm  and  justify  the  praises  bestowed  on  them ;  but  something  must 
here  be  allowed  for  poetry,  which  is  not  always  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence for  matters  of  fact.  The  wines  of  Verona  are  not  at  present 
in  repute,  but  they  must  formerly  have  been  far  otherwise,  if  we  can 
trust  to  Virgil's  apostrophe : 

— — et  quo  te  carmine  dicam 

Rhoctice  ?  nee  cellis  ideo  contende  Falemis. 

The  Falernus  ager  is  enclosed  by  the  sea  and  by  Mount  Massicus, 
Callicula,  and  the  Vulturnus ;  and  this  tract,  of  old  famous  for  its 
wines,  still  produces  very  good  ones ;  probably  as  good  as  they  were 
when  praised  by  Horace.  Indeed,  though  the  general  agriculture  of 
Italy  has  been  improved,  we  find  that  the  methods  used  in  the  wine- 
harvest  are  the  same  now  as  formerly.  The  grapes  are  gathered  and 
pressed  in  the  same  manner ;  and  if  it  is  not  always  a  very  careful 
one,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  was  ever  better;  and  that  the 
ancient  Romans  had  bad  wine,  we  are  sure  even  by  the  testimonies  of 
the  poets  themselves.     Horace  says : 

Vile  potabis  modicis  Sabinum 
Cantharis. 

And  this  was  made  in  the  territory  near  Rome.     No  one  could  have 
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been  a  much  better  judge  of  what  wine  ought  to*  be,  if  we  can  trust  his 
description : 

Lene  et  generosum  requiro ; 

a  character  which  comprises  every  merit,  and  the  effects  which  he  de- 
scribes are  most  unquestionably  such  as  good  wiue  ought  to  produce : 

Quod  cum  Bpe  divite  manet 

In  venas  animiunque  meum 

Quod  me  commendet  amies. 

But,  indeed,  if  we  imagine  that  the  present  low  reputation  of  the 
Italian  wines  has  been  the  consequence  of  a  real  degeneracy,  the  same 
must  be  allowed  of  air  the  surrounding  countries  described  by  the 
ancients— of  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Greek  poets  are 
loud  in  the  praises  of  wines  which  appear  now  to  us  abominable.  This  is 
more  likely  to  be  change  of  taste ;  though,  indeed,  if  there  ever  was 
such  a  wine  as  that  described  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  which  re- 
quired to  be  diluted  with  twenty  waters  before  it  was  weak  enough  to 
drink,  posterity  must  truly  be  much  fallen  oflF  in  this  respect. 

As  to  the  question  of  taste — ^if  this  be  really  the  cause,  as  is  likely, 
we  may  remark,  that  in  the  Italian  wines  there  are  peculiarities  of 
taste,  which  are  disagreeable  to  the  transalpines  accustomed  to  French 
wines,  or  to  the  few  German  and  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  ones  in  com- 
mon use.  There  is  often  a  lusciousness,  and  often  a  peculiar  flavour  of 
the  soil ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  this  may  have  been,  as  it  is 
iiow,  agreeable  to  some  palates  if  not  to  others.  We  need  not  ask 
for  a  stronger  proof  of  this  than  the  relish  which  the  modern  Greeks 
have,  as  their  forefathers  had,  for  the  flavour  of  turpentine  in  their 
wines.  We  may  as  well,  perhaps,  imagine  our  tastes  vitiated  as  that 
theirs  was  bad. 

However,  even  in  ancient  times,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  the 
Caecuban  and  Falernian  both,  had  lost  much  of  their  old  reputa- 
tion :  the  former,  in  consequence  of  a  canal  which  Nero  formed  across 
the  vale  of  Amyclge ;  and  the  latter,  from  its  very  celebrity;  which  oc- 
casioned so  great  a  demand  that  the  cultivators  bestowed  all  their  at- 
tention on  the  quantity  rather  than  the  quality.  This,  in  our  own 
days,  is  exactly  what  has  happened  with  respect  to  many  of  the  wines 
most  in  repute — to  the  clarets  of  Bourdeaux,  and  even  to  our  Port  and 
Madeira. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  about  the  Caecuban  wine,  that,  according 
to  Pliny,  it  grew  in  the  low  marshy  grounds  of  the  bay  of  Amyclae, 
among  the  poplar-groves ;  a  tree  marking  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 
Such  soils  arc  not  esteemed  fitted  for  this  purpose ;  the  vine,  on  the 
contrary,  giving  the  best  produce  in  dry  and  loose  soil,  such  as  is  that 
of  the  Bordelais,  of  the  Hermitage,  and  all  the  volcanic  soils  of 
Italy,  the  Canaries,  and  Madeira.  Yet  the  same  practice  still  prevails 
in  that  country  ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  flat  plains  of  Lo!»- 
bardy  could  pioduce  no  wine  at  all.     Perhaps  it  is  to  this  cause  chieftf 
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that  we  mast  look  for  tbo  principal  defects  of  the  modem  wines  o^ 
Italy ;  although  the  manufacture  is  also  conducted  in  a  very  dirty  aiid^ 
careless  manner :  a  system  under  which  the  best  vines  and  the  most 
favoured  climates  must  fail  to  yield  good  wines. 

We  mvLst,  however,  observe,  that  some  of  the  Italian  wines  that  were* 
extolled  by  the  ancients,  still  retain  their  reputation.  At  the  extre* 
mities  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  there  was  raised  a  wine  which  the  Romans 
called  Pucinum,  on  the  banks  of  the  Timavus  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aquileia,  which  is  still  in  great  request  at  Trieste.  The  Rhetian  wine 
also,  that  was  praised  by  Virgil,  is  still  drank  and  admired  both  at 
Venice  and  Verona.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  wines  of  Luna  and' 
Florence,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Alban  mount,  including  Frescati  and 
Grensano ;  the  former  being  much  esteemed  all  over  the  North  of  Italy^ 
and  the  latter  in  Rome.  The  wines  of  Vesuvius,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Lachryma  Christi,  are  now  no  less  celebrated  than  they  were 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  probably  not  less  deserving  of  it. 

Pliny  has  given  a  long  list  of  the  Italian  wines  of  his  day ;  selecting' 
apparently  the  best,  but  distinguishing  among  them  different  kinds  of 
excellence ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  same  tastes  would  not  haver 
fouud  those  of  modem  Italy  equally  agreeable.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  this  people  had  peculiar  tastes  in  wine;  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  frequent  use  of  dilution,  it  is  probable  they  were  attached 
particularly  to  the  sweet  and  luscious  ones,  such  as  is  now  that  of 
Lipari ;  an  opinion  which  is  indeed  confirmed  by  many  other  passager 
in  the  works  of  their  writers.  It  has  been  also  observed  that  they 
drank  them  hot — a  fashion  which  we  may  think  singular,  but  which 
IS  common  among  the  Chinese,  who  even  drink  their  spirituous  liquore 
in  the  same  manner.  After  all  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  this  ; 
as  we  do  the  same  with  our  mulled  wines  and  our  negus,  to  say  nothing 
of  all  the  compounds  called  flip,  and  so  forth;  nor  while  we  drink, 
boiling  hot  punch,  is  there  any  good  reason  why,  like  a  Chinese  or  a 
Highland  smuggler,  we  should  not  also  drink  whisky  hot  from  the  still. 

But  that  we  may  sum  up  these  scattered  remarks  on  a  subject  on 
which  so  little  real  information  is  to  be  procured,  we  shall  give  Horace  V 
brief  catalogue  of  the  best  wines  of  Italy  in  his  judgment : 

Caecubam  et  prelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam,  mea  nee  Falemae 
Temperaot  vites,  neque  Formiani 

Pocula  colles. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  go  far  into  the  history  of  modern  Italian  winc8>r 
as  it  would  leave  us  little  room  for  what  we  have  had  to  remark  on 
other  parts  of  this  subject. 

The  badness  of  those  of  Lombardy  is  popularly  attributed  to  the 
method  of  training  the  vines.  This  is  not  the  sole  cause  at'least, 
since  those  of  Tuscany,  which  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  produce 
excellent  wines.    The  real  reason  is,  that  the  soil  of  Lombardy  is  to» 
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rich  for  the  rine,  which  only  affords  the  best  wine  in  dry  and  rocky 
lands.  The  wine  of  Vicenza,  which  grows  on  hills,  is  a  proof  of  this, 
even  among  the  Lombardy  wines ;  as  are  those  of  Verona,  of  the  Eu- 
ganean  hills,  and  that  which  grows  near  Piedmont,  called  il  vin  rosso 
delle  coUine  ;  which  are  all  of  a  good  quality. 

The  piccolit  of  Friuli,  and  the  Vino  de  Breganza,  are  among  the  best 
of  the  strong  wines  of  Lombardy  ;  but  these,  like  many  others  of  this 
class,  are  often  underrated,  from  being  drank  too  new.  In  Tuscany,  the 
well-known  Florence  wine  is  excellent,  as  is  the  Montepulciano ;  but  the 
best  of  these  bear  carriage  so  ill,  that  they  are  no  longer  the  same  when 
drank  in  LfOndon,  or  even  in  Rome.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  all  these  wines 
are  mixed  or  adulterated  for  a  foreign  market.  The  sweet  wine  of  Lipari, 
formerly  noticed,  may  bear  a  competition  with  all  of  this  race,  except 
Tokay,  and  the  various  sweet  wines  of  Frontignan  or  Perpignan. 

But  the  Italian  wines,  and  particularly  the  ordinary  ones,  are  so 
carelessly  made,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  good.  Rotten 
fruit,  stems  and  all,  are  pressed  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  most  dirty 
manner  ;  while  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  after  management  and 
finings,  that  they  drink  dregs,  dirt,  and  all.  If  those  wines  are  fun- 
damentally injured  by  the  want  of  care  in  separating  the  unsound 
from  the  sound  grapes,  by  their  being  bruised  in  the  carriage,  and  by 
other  similar  negligences,  so  they  are  by  the  mode  of  fermentation, 
being  suffered  to  remain  in  the  open  vat  from  a. fortnight  to  six  weeks, 
according  to  the  various  fashions  of  different  districts,  till  the  whole 
flavour  is  dissipated.  If  we  add  to  these,  the  absurd  commercial 
restrictions  of  the  Italian  states,  we  shall  not  have  much  reason  to  be 
surprised  that  the  wines  of  this  country  are  not  better. 

We  must  not  here,  however,  forget  the  Aleatico,  nor  that  analogous 
wine  from  Chianti  near  Sienna.  The  Carmignano  is  esteemed,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  wine  resembling  claret  is  made  at  Artimino.  That  of 
Nissa,  called  Belet,  is  a  light  wine,  yet  with  an  unpleasant  flavour, 
now  well  known  in  England.  Albano  and  Montefiascone  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  their  muscadel  wines,  as  are  both  the  red  and 
white  ones  of  Orvi^to ;  but  we  need  not  prolong  this  account  of  a  class 
of  wines  little  known  among  us,  and  not  likely  to  b^  better  known. 

We  had  formerly  occasion  to  notice  the  general  resemblance  which 
some  of  the  wines  of  Spain  bore  to  those  of  the  South  of  France,  and 
yet,  on  a  general  view,  they  may  still  be  judged  inferior,  even  when 
they  do  compare.  The  red  wines  are  conmionly  heavier,  and  marked 
by  more  unpleasant  flavours,  though  there  are,  of  course,  numerous 
exceptions.  In  the  white,  Spain  bears  the  comparison  better,  though 
its  Malmsey  will  as  little  admit  of  being  compared  to  Rivesaltes,  as  its 
Val  de  pennas  does  to  Burgundy.  From  what  exact  causes  the  general 
imperfection  of  the  Spanish  vdnes  arises,  is  not  easy  to  say ;  as  it 
possesses  great  variety  of  grapes,  and  every  kind  of  soil  and  climate  i& 
^"i^ch  the  produce  ought  to  be  good.    If,  however,  we  remark  that  aE 
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the  Spanish  wines,  which  are  objects  of  foreign  commerce,  and  chiel^ 
those  which  are  managed  by  foreigners,  are  the  best,  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  evil  must  be  sought  in  defective,  attention,  defective  cul- 
tivation, and  defective  manufacture.  The  modes  of  making  the  wines 
are  peculiar,  and  often  negligent ;  and  they  are  also  materially  injured 
by  the  use  of  skins  for  transportation  and  preservation ;  while,  firom 
not  regarding  them,  or  having  them  in  too  great  abundance,  the  natives 
pay  no  attention  to  their  age  or  preservation.  A  better  government,  a 
reform  of  manners  and  habits,  and  the  extension  of  conmierce,  foreign 
and  domestic,  would  probably  elevate  the  wines  of  Spain  to  the 
highest  rank ;  but  of  all  these,  there  is  at  present  little  probability. 

In  Galicia,  the  best  wines  are  those  of  Bibadavia,  and  of  Tuy  near 
Compostella;  and  that  of  Biscay,  known  by  the  name  of  Pedre 
Ximenes,  is  also  esteemed,  though  little  is  exported.  Navarre  pro- 
duces good  wine  at  Tudela  and  Peralta  ;  and  the  Grcnache  of  Aragon 
is  celebrated  as  a  sweet  wine,  though  by  no  means  abounding  in  flavour, 
Catalonia  is  one  of  the  most  productive  provinces ;  its  annual  quantity 
being  estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand  pipes.  The  Sitges  and 
Grenache  are  well  known  as  sweet  wines,  and  the  best  are  said  to  be 
produced  near  Cardona.  Though  the  red  wines  are  thick  and  heavy, 
and  of  a  disagreeable  earthy  flavour  in  general,  there  are  some  which 
lose  this  flavour,  together  with  a  great  part  of  their  colour,  and  which 
then  become  sufficiently  drinkable  wines.  The  Benicarlo,  called  black 
strap  (with  some  others)  by  the  soldiers  of  Gibraltar,  is  the  name 
most  commonly  applied  to  these  wines,  although  this  is  in  reality  a 
Valencia  wine;  and  another,  named  Bibaz,  is,  when  old,  not  un- 
drinkable,  though  often  very  offensive  when  new.  If  Englishmen  find 
that  Benicarlo  is  very  like  Port,  it  is  not  very  surprising ;  as  immense 
quantities  of  it  are  converted  into  Port  wines,  not  only  in  Portugal, 
but  in  London,  where  the  merchants  also  are  frequently  bold  or  im- 
pudent enough  to  sell  it  unmixed,  except  with  brandy,  as  Port  wine. 
As  such,  it  certainly  possesses  some  advantages  to  them,  beyond  its 
difference  of  price — as  it  deposits  the  colour  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  passes  for  very  "  fine  old  crusted  wine."  If  this  forms 
part  of  the  consumption  of  the  Catalonian  wines,  a  large  quantity  also 
is  imported  into  Bordeaux,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  Clarets 
as  was  formerly  mentioned,  and  the  quantity  annually  introduced  ex- 
ceeds four  thousand  hogsheads,  whence  we  may  conjecture  the  profits 
made  by  this  species  of  fraud.  He,  who  has  once  tasted  Benicarlo, 
however,  must  know  little  of  wine  if  he  ever  mistakes  it  for  Port 
again;  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  recognise  the  Clarets  that  have 
too  much  of  this  wine  and  not  enough  of  the  flavoured  wines  of 
Bordeaux. 

The  Medina  del  Campo,  near  Valladolid,  produces  the  best  wines  of 
Leon  as  do  the  vineyards  of  Tierra  del  Campo,  Rioxa,  and  Miranda 
de  Ebro,  in  old  Castile.     In  New  Castile,  the  Valdepemias  is  a  wine 
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sometimes  imported  into  England — but,  though  lighter  than  the 
Spanish  red  wines  in  general,  it  has  no  possible  resemblance  to 
Burgundy,  as  is  asserted.  The  wines  of  Manzanares  and  Albacete, 
in  this  province,  are  also  celebrated,  as  are  those  of  Ciudad  real.  In 
Spain  itself,  all  the  wines  of  La  Mancha  are  held  in  great  reputation^ 
The  Fuentaral,  a  sweet  iinne  grown  near  Madrid,  is  highly  praised. 

The  celebrated  Tinto  is  the  produce  of  Alicant,  and  the  same 
district  furnishes  abundance  of  red  wines,  such  as  those  of  La  Torre^ 
St.  Domingo,  Perales,  and  Segorba.  The  district  of  Benicarlo,  a  wine 
which  we  have  just  named,  belongs  to  this  province.  Andalusia 
produces  the  Rota,  a  well-known  and  highly-coloured  wine,  but  is  still 
more  famous  for  its  Sherry,  or  Xeres,  so  well  known  in  England,  as 
also  for  its  Paxafete,  a  sweedsh,  and  sometimes  a  dry  wine,  less 
commonly  imported.  This  variety,  in  the  latter,  arises  from  the 
accidental  drying  of  the  grapes,  whence  the  fermentation  becomes  more 
or  less  imperfect.  The  Sherry  is  made  from  red  and  white  grapes 
indiscriminately — and  hence,  apparently,  its  deep  colour.  If  lime  is 
used  in  the  vat,  as  is  said,  this  will  account  for  its  comparative  freedom 
from  acid,  an  ideal  merit  on  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  lay  much 
stress.  We  might  imagine  that  this  wine  was  naturally  strong  enough, 
even  for  an  English  taste,  and  yet  it  also  receives  additions  of  brandyi 
In  the  same  vicinity,  San  Lucar,  Zalogna,  and  Garlon,  produce  Tinto 
wines  ;  and  the  Montilla  of  Cordova  is  also  quoted  as  a  wine  in  esteem. 

In  Granada,  Malaga  is  well-known  for  its  Malmsey,  and  its  ordinary 
sweet  or  Mountain  wines,  sufficiently  familiar  in  England  to  require  no 
particular  notice. 

The  wines  of  Portugal  are  unfortunately  somewhat  too  well  known 
in  England,  though  all  are  not  aware  of  the  infinite  frauds  practised 
in  the  manufacture  of  them,  either  in  the  country  or  at  home.  If  the 
genuine  growth  of  the  Oporto  grape  is  a  valuable  wine,  there  is  scarcely 
a  pipe  of  it  that  ever  reaches  England,  and  indeed  scarcely  any  that  is 
suffered,  in  the  country  itself,  to  preserve  its  natural  character. 

The  company  of  the  Upper  Douro  is  or  was  the  possessor  of  this 
monopoly,  holding  a  preemption  over  the  growers,  and  at  a  maximum 
price.  They  cannot  therefore  sell  to  any  other  person,  and  are  under 
no  temptation  to  increase  the  good  quality  of  their  produce.  The 
district  is  divided  into  lots,  some  of  which  furnish  the  vinhos  de  feitoria, 
and  the  other  the  vinhos  de  ramo,  of  which  the  former  are  intended  for 
exportation.  The  best  of  these  are  reputed  to  grow  at  Pezo  da  Begua ; 
and  the  wines  are  chiefly  deposited  here,  to  remain  three  years  before 
they  are  transmitted  to  Oporto.  Some  of  the  inferior  wines  however, 
such  as  Hormida,  Galafura,  Abassas,  and  others,  are  mixed  with 
these  ;  or,  the  demand  exceeding  the  supply,  as  happens  in  the  case  of 
Clarets,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  quantity  by  -substitution,  and 
also  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  whole,  to  prevent  the  hazard  of 
comparison. 
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If  the  company  of  the  Alto  Douro  has  lately  been  new  modelled,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  result  will  be.  But  the  chief  benefit  is 
likely  to  arise  from  the  increased  consumption  of  French  wines,  and 
the  consequently  diminished  demand  for  those  of  Portugal.  Thd 
result  of  this  will  be,  first,  that  the  land  will  not  be  overstrained  to 
produce  more  wine  than  it  can  bear,  and  that  the  worst  wines  will  not 
be  so  abundantly  substituted  for  the  better  ones.  Thus  a  class  of 
wine  which  has  long  disappeared  from  the  market  may  again  be 
produced,  or  exported  ;  and  thus  also  there  will  be  less  room  for  those 
fraudulent  adulterations  of  a  grosser  nature,  practised  both  in  Portugal 
and  in  London.  It  is  a  valuable  fiscal  regulation  that  will  thus  operate 
in  two  beneficial  modes  at  once. 

When  we  name  the  frauds  practised  in  this  trade  at  Oporto,  it  if 
but  a  slight  one  to  mention  the  artificial  colour  so  often  given  to  thosii 
wines  by  elder  and  other  berries,  which  were  cultivated  for  that 
purpose,  and  of  which  the  eflFect  is  assuredly  not  to  give  colour  alon^ 
since  their  flavours  must  injure  the  wine.  Hence  the  resemblance,  w§ 
doubt  not,  so  often  said  to  exist  between  Elder  wine  and  Port  wine. 
The  fundamental  fraud,  for  fraud  we  must  call  it,  is  the  admixture  of 
brandy.  The  good  wines  of  the  Douro  are  sufficiently  strong  without 
it,  though  the  bad  are  not — and  thus  it  is  one  of  the  ready  modes> 
and  indeed  the  readiest,  of  passing  off  a  bad  wine  for  a  good  one. 
This  is  abundantly  easy — ^because  the  majority  of  consumers  having 
no  taste,  and  judging  of  wine  merely  by  its  strength  and  colour,  are- 
easily  imposed  on.  And  it  has  been  good  policy  thus  to  corrupt  their 
tastes  with  the  love  of  strong  wines,  as,  without  this,  the  fraud  could 
never  have  been  rendered  effectual.  ' 

It  is  most  certain,  whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary  by 
ignorant  or  interested  persons,  that  brandy  has  not  the  effect  of  checking 
the  fermentation  of  wines,  or  of  preserving  them.  So  far  from  stopping 
the  acetous  fermentation  when  commenced,  it  often  aggravates  and 
accelerates  it,  or  else  it  remains  in  a  distinct  mixture.  In  the  light,  as 
in  the  brisk  wines,  it  destroys  both  these  qualities — ^while,  in  similarly 
destroying  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  wine,  it  discharges  the 
colour,  as  may  be  tried  at,  any  time,  and  ultimately  leads  to  the  ruin  of 
the  wine.  No  French  wines  will  bear  it,  unless  it  be  those  of  the 
South  of  France,  which  resemble  the  Spanish  wines,  and  it  is  equally 
destructive  to  the  German  ones.  And  even  these  have  their  characters 
changed,  and  finally  ruined. 

There  is  only  one  mode  in  which  it  ever  can  be  little  offensive — ^but 
even  then  it  is  not  innocent.  This  is  when  a  fermentation  so  complete 
is  established  by  fretting-in,  as  to  entirely  re-make  the  wine — but  even 
then  the  character  of  the  wine  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  And 
this  never  can  happen  when  the  dose  of  brandy  is  so  large  as  it  is  in 
most  of  the  Portuguese  wines.  In  these,  the  result  is  literally  grog,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  or  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  wine,  more  poisonoiui 
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than  brandy  and  water,  inasmuch  as  it  is  three  or  four  times  as  strong. 
Every  one  who  has  any, taste  can  discover  that  of  brandy  in  all  the 
inferior  Portugal  wines,  and  in  many  of  the  better  ones  ;  and  though 
age  may  diminish  that  flavour,  the  evil  remains.  And  wherever  that, 
taste  is  most  distinct,  they  may  be  assured  that  the  wine  is  false  and 
bad,  while  it  is  a  generally  safe  rule  also,  that  the  strongest  Port  wines 
are  the  worst. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  all  the  evil  results  is,  that  tlds  very  taste  for 
fiery  wines,  originally  produced  by  the  merchants  to  further  their  own 
fraudulent  views,  is  that  which  has  led  to  those  grosser  adulterations 
so  -common  in  London,  by  which  materials  (of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture  the  nature)  are  connected  with  a  liquor  which  is  sold  as  port 
wine.  Without  this  taste,  it  is  impossible  that  a  fluid  so  utterly  unlike 
to  wine,  could  for  a  moment^have  been  palmed  for  it  on  the  most  senseless 
public.  The  adulterations  by  means  of  Spanish  wines  are  comparatively 
innocent,  since  these  are  frauds  only  on  the  pocket,  while  the  others 
are  such  on  the  health  also.  For  our  parts,  we  should  be  well  pleased 
to  see  the  Portugal  wine  trade  exterminated,  that  we  might  at  once  get 
rid  of  the  whole  of  these  poisons,  which,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we 
cannot  avoid  drinking,  since  they  meet  us  in  some  shape  everywhere. 
That  it  should  at  least  materially  diminish,  will  not  be  one  of  the  least 
beneficial  consequences  of  reducing  the  duties  on  French  wines  which 
cannot  be  thus  adulterated.  That  serious  diseases  are  produced  in 
England  by  the  unbounded  use  of  Port  wine,  is  but  too  well-known  to 
all  medical  men. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  white  wines  of  Portugal,  which,  however 
some  of  them  may  naturally  be  good,  are  almost  all  equally  ruined 
by  mixtures  and  by  brandy.  These  white  wines  are  produced  in  the 
province  of  Tra  los  nwntes  and  Portuguese  Estremadura,  at  Torre  de 
Moncorvo,  Bemporta,  Lamalonga,  and  other  places  in  the  former,  anji 
in  the  latter,  at  Carcavellos,  Setuval,  Colares,  and  Santarem.  The 
Carcavellos  is  the  common  Lisbon  wine  of  London,  if  that  may  be 
called  wine  which  has  generally  none  of  the  properties  of  it.  That  it 
is,  or  may  be  a  good  wine,  we  know  ;  and  indeed  for  a  wine  not  French, 
there  are  not  many  better  white  wines.  But  when  any  thing  which 
bas  the  colour  and  air  of  wine  may  be  sold  as  such,  provided  it  be 
strong  enough,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  Lisbon  wines  are  manufactured  as 
they  are  for  our  market. 

We  have  accused  the  merchants,  jointly,  ynth.  the  gross  tastes  of  the 
English  consumers  of  this  corruption ;  but  there  is  some  excuse  for 
the  latter,  and  that  excuse  must  be  sought  in  the  outrageous  duties  on 
imported  wines — the  outrageous  duties  tha^t  have  been,  at  least.  In 
England,  certainly,  if  not  everywhere  else,  the  main  or  sole  object  of 
drinking  wine  is  to  produce  intoxication,  more  or  less ;  with  many,  it  is 
to  make  themselves  drunk,  to  speak  plainly.  High  duties  render  this 
^expensive;  and  high  duties  on  weak  winejs  may  fairly  be  said  to  render 
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it  impossible.  It  is  matter  of  necessity  and  economy  both,  therefore,  to 
buy  and  to  drink  the  strongest  wines ;  and  thus  that  wine  comes  to  b« 
most  valued  which  produces  its  effect  soonest,  while  the  gradual 
corruption  of  taste  brought  on  by  the  habit,  teaches  the  manufacturers 
to  make  them  gradually  stronger  and  stronger.  It  is  known  how  true 
this  is,  by  the  history  of  the  Oporto  manufactures,  which  had  at  one 
period  become  so  fiery  and  potent,  that  at  last  the  drinkers  themselTes 
gave  in,  and  a  reform  became  necessary.  Nothing  but  this  utter 
corruption  of  taste,  and  increase  of  duty  and  frauds,  could  haya 
introduced  brandy  into  Sherry,  which  is  naturally  half  brandy  already^ 
nor  into  Madeira,  which  is  surely  strong  enough  by  nature  to  satisfy 
the  most  inveterate  drunkard.  And  that  it  is  a  modem  practice 
appears  very  certain,  since  we  can  very  nearly  trace  the  origin  of  it  iir 
our  own  days,  as  we  decidedly  trace  the  increase  of  it.  There  might 
have  been  "  lime"  in  Sir  John  Falstaff  *s  sack,  but  there  was  no  brandy, 
and  he  found  it  sufficiently  "  comfortable"  without  that  addition* 
Were  it  not  for  an  idea  of  disgrace  and  vulgarity,  as  well  as  of  base 
economy  attached  to  it,  we  are  very  sure  that  Port  drinkers  would  soo& 
degenerate  into  brandy  drinkers  ;  and  it  is  a  diseased  and  unnatural 
state  of  stomach  already  which  is  not  content  with  French  wines,  which 
finds  them  too  "  cold,"  and  must  qualify  them  with  Sherry  or  Madeira. 

The  wines  of  Madeira  and  the  other  African  islands,  are  the  last 
that  remain,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Greece. 

The  cultivation  of  wine  in  Madeira  seems  to  have  commenced  about 
1450,  and  has  gradually  increased  with  the  improvement  of  the  produce, 
and  with  the  increase  of  the  British  demand.  There  are  four  distinct 
wines  produced  here — the  Madeira  is  well  known,  the  Tinto,  or  red 
Madeira,  the  Malmsey,  and  the  Sercial.  Of  the  latter  there  are  not 
above  fifty  pipes  made,  as  this  peculiar  grape  requires  a  peculiar  soiL 
The  produce  in  Malmsey  is  also  limited,  and  the  Tinto  is  an  indifferent 
wine.  The  total  produce  of  the  common  Madeira  wine  is  estimated  at 
about  fifteen  thousand  pipes  ;  of  which  the  East  Indies  and  England 
consume  above  five  thousand  each,  the  rest  being  unequally  divided 
between  the  West  Indies  and  America. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  wine  is  all  of  that  quality 
which  we  generally  attach  to  the  name  of  Madeira  wine.  There  are 
various  degrees  of  goodness,  and  there  is  not  one-fifth  which  is  such  as 
Madeira  was  when  the  demand  was  limited  in  the  manner  it  was  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  America  is  almost  a  new  consumer,  and  the 
demands  of  the  other  consumers  have  also  increased  in  an  enormous 
proportion.  Hence  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been  extended  to 
the  northern  and  to  other  parts  of  the  island,  which  produce  only  a 
very  indifferent  class  of  wines.  These,  like  the  bad  wines  of  Portugal, 
must  also  be  rendered  potent  by  means  of  brandy ;  and  further,  the 
quantity  must  be  increased  by  mixtures — ^while,  in  a  similar  way,  it  is 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  merchants  that  much  very  good  wine  shoidd 
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1)6  seen  in  the  market.  Madeira  wines  can  therefore  be  judged  of, 
like  Ports,  by  the  quantity  of  brandy  which  they  contain — and  whatever 
may  be  the  strength  of  a  wine,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  genuine 
from  the  manufactured.  Though  these  wines  are  strong,  and  also 
artificially  flavoured  by  means  of  bitter  almonds,  there  is  a  flavour  in 
genuine  wine  which  the  fabricated  never  possesses  ;  and  its  strength 
conveys  a  feeling  of  solidity  and  fullness  not  to  be  described  in  words, 
quite  different  from  that  thinness  and  pungency  united,  which  attend 
all  wines  that  are  strengthened  by  brandy. 

It  is  true,  however,  with  respect  to  Madeira  wines,  that  they  are. 
not  so  uniformly  tampered  with  as  those  of  Portugal,  being  classed 
for  the  different  demands.  The  English  and  the  East  India  demand 
include  the  best  class,  and  the  cant  name  of  London  particular  is 
familiar.  America  it  is  equally  understood  is  treated  with  the  worst' 
wines ;  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  London  Madeira  is  good> 
or  that  all  that  is  drunk  under  that  name  is  Madeira.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  the  wines  of  the  Canaries  and  the  Azores  are  manufactured' 
into  Madeira,  or  imported  as  such,  and  many  such  operations  are  also 
carried  on  in  London.  Without  this  the  demand  could  not  be  supplied, 
since  it  far  exceeds  the  produce.  In  fact,  the  convertibility  of  all  these 
strong  white  wines  is  by  no  means  difficult,  as  far  as  ordinary  judges 
are  concerned ;  and  thus  by  means  of  the  numerous  cheap  wines  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  always  easy  to  produce  any  supply  of  any  wine 
which  happens  to  be  called  for.  When  Sherry  was  the  fashion,  the 
supply  of  Sherry  was  boundless,  as  that  of  Canary  had  been  in  times 
prior.  Madeira  became  the  mode  when  West  and  East  Indians  begaii 
to  teach  us  how  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  now  that  his  Majesty  has 
discovered  that  Madeira  is  poisonous.  Sherry  is  once  more  as  abundant 
as  can  be  desired.  This  is  the  purse  in  Peter  Schlemhil,  which  contains 
whatever  is  wanted.  Of  Canary  we  hear  no  more,  yet  we  drink  it ; 
and  it  is  one  day  Sherry  and  another  Madeira.  When  the  British 
public  shall  have  learned  that  a  name  is  a  name,  that  wine  is  wine,  and 
that  there  are  other  wines  in  the  world  than  Port,  Sherry,  and  Madeira, 
it  will  perhaps  discover  too  that  it  can  drink  better  wines,  and  more 
wines,  and  more  genuine  wines,  and  cheaper  wines. 

It  is  a  popular  prejudice  that  all  wine  is  genuine  as  it  is  called,  or 
that  it  is  the  immediate  and  simple  produce  of  the  grape,  and  of  one 
grape,  one  vintage,  and  one  operation.  It  little  knows  the  truth,  as 
little  as  when  it  buys  tea,  and  imagines  that  it  has  thus  been  imported 
from  Canton.  Where  this  is  really  true,  is  in  France  and  Germany, 
generally  speaking,  where  wine  is  well  made  and  well  understood — as 
it  is  in  Spain  and  Italy,  for  opposite  reasons,  being  neither  understood 
nor  cared  for.  In  all  there  are  exceptions  it  is  true ;  but  in  France 
the  great  exception  is  in  Claret,  as  already  pointed  out,  and  in  the 
majority  of  mixtures  and  adulterations  we  trace  English  interference, 
English  demand,  English  taste,  Dr  English  merchants.     To  produce 
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average  wines  by  mere  mixture  of  wines,  is  the  least  degree  oF  this 
interference,  and  it  is  one  which  is  sometimes  justifiable.  We  have 
already  shown  where  it  is  fraudful,  and  the  grosser  kinds  of  fraud  we 
need  not  repeat. 

We  mentioned  the  Azores,  and  their  produce  in  wines  is  very: 
considerable.  The  chief  vineyards  are  at  Pico,  and  as  the  principfli 
conuuerce  is  from  Fayal,  these  wines  are  known  by  the  name  of  Fayal' 
wines,  though  produced  also  on  all  the  other  islands  of  this  group.' 
The  consumers,  however,  do  not  know  them  by  this  name,  as  we  have 
just  pointed  out. 

The  Canaries  also  produce  abundance  and  variety  of  wines,  once 
forming  an  important  object  of  commerce  with  England.  That  is  tme 
still,  the  thing  the  same— the  name  only  changed.  Vidogna  or. 
Teneriffe,  the  produce  of  Teneri£fe,  is  still,  however,  sold  in  Londov 
under  its  own  name,  though  much  more  is  passed  as  Madeira,  to  the' 
inferior  kinds  of  which  it  is  often  equal  if  not  superior.  But  at* 
^^no  gentleman"  would  give  Teneri£Fe  at  his  table,  the  mercfaeiilr 
naturally  converts  this  idle  vanity,  which,  with  us,  values  every  thiegy. 
not  as  its  worth,  but  as  its  name  and  cost,  to  his  own  profit.  The* 
Malmsey  of  Teneriffe  is  also  an  excellent  wine,  and  was  probably  the 
sweet  Canary  of  our  ancestors,  though  now  apparently  sold  as  a  Madeira^ 
Malmsey.  Gomera  and  Palma  also  produce  abundance  of  good  wines,' 
and  many  of  them  are  quite  equal  to  the  better  if  not  the  very  best 
Madeiras. 

We  are  bound  to  say  something  about  America  on  this  subject,^ 
(although  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said,)  since  Dr.  Henderson 
has  omitted  it  altogether.  And  since  we  have  thus  far  criticised  hw* 
omissions,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  a  work  which  had  been  announced' 
for  seven  years,  and  on  which  neither  time,  labour,  nor  expense  seem 
to  have  been  spared,  ought  to  have  been  more  full,  if  not  more  correet. 
It  was  to  be  a  History  of  Wines,  ancient  and  modem,  and  it  ought  to 
have  been  one.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  wherever  printed  authorities: 
were  very  accessible,  there  is  no  want  of  materials ;  or  that  he  has 
extracted  freely,  and  we  will  admit  usefully,  from  the  well  known 
works  on  this  subject.  But  there  has  been  no  research  after  rare 
works,  even  on  matters  of  antiquiarianism  and  learning  as  it  is  called ; 
a  class  of  books  not  difficult  of  access  in  London  at  least.  Still  less 
do  we  trace  any  attempts  to  procure  original  or  unprinted  information, 
or  to  seek  it  in  casual  books  treating  of  other  subjects.  Whatever  an 
industrious  compiler,  a  mere  compiler  of  books,  a  Pinkerton  or  a. 
Mavor  might  have  effected,  he  has  done,  but  nothing  more.  There  is 
a  vast  mass  of  information  to  be  extracted  i&om  living  witnesses,  and 
there  was  much  to  have  been  gained  by  travelling,  but  we  do  not  find 
it  here.  And,  really,  the  last  omission  is  particularly  unpardonable ; 
as  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  be  obliged  to  drink 
down  information  all  pver  Europe^  from  Bordeaux  to  Tokay;  and 
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•Tokay  to  Monte  Pulciano.  If  we  had  inherited  the  doctoi-'s  office,  we 
would  have  been  the  finest  tasted  gentleman  and  taster  in  Europe  by 
this  time ;  whereas  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  he  does  not  know  even  the 
-colour  of  Rivesaltes  or  the  twang  of  Ribaz.  It  was  a  subject  that  re- 
xjuired  taste,  as  well  as  compilation — judgment  as  well  as  labour ;  and 
If  the  doctor  had  exercised  more  judgment  on  it,  he  would  have  been 
spared  our  judgment  on  it — of  which  doubtless  he  thinks  he  has  had 
enough.     To  return  to  America. 

The  vine  grows  in  many  parts  of  North  America,  and  is  wild  even 
in  Canada.  That  it  was  found  very  far  north  by  some  of  the  earliest 
navigators,  by  the  Icelanders,  is  well  known,  though  the  exact  place 
which  they  visited  not  having  been  ascertained,  we  do  not  now  know 
what  was  their  Vinland.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  attempt  to  make 
wines  in  Canada;  but  the  Medoc  grape  has  been  cultivated  in  Pensyl- 
vania,  and  some  tolerable  wine,  resembling  claret,  but  with  a  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  soil,  has  been  made.  Itlias  also  been  made  in  Kentucky, 
where  the  vine  has  equally  been  cultivated ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  time,  when  the  Americans  'shall  have  more  leisure  j  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  become  manufactories  of  wine. 

In  Spanish  America  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject,  and  the 
wines  of  Passo  del  Norte,  in  New  Mexico,  are  said  to  be  excellent. 
Parras  in  New  Biscay,  and  Saint  Louis  de  Paz,  as  well  as  Zelaya  in 
Mechoacan,  are  also  noted  for  the  abundance  and  goodness  of  their 
produce  in  this  article.  In  New  California  the  vine  is  an  important 
object  of  cultivation,  and  the  produce  of  San  Diego,  San  Juan,  San 
Gabriel,  Santa  Clara,  and  a  few  more  villages  along  the  coast,  is  the 
most  esteemed.  In  Peru  abundance  of  wine  is  also  made,  in  the 
divisions  or  Corregidones  of  Truxillo,  Zana,  and  St.  Jago,  as  also  in 
the  government  of  Guamanga,  Cusco,  Arequipa,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Paz.  From  many  of  these  provinces  and  places  there  is  even  a 
considerable  export  trade,  not  only  in  wines  but  in  brandies.  Such  is 
the  case  also  in  the  government  of  Charcas,  in  the  ancient  corregiones 
of  Sicasica,  Jamparncs,  Lipes,  and  others ;  and  the  produce  of  Chili  is 
equally  abundant  and  esteemed;  this  province  supplies  the  whole 
consumption  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  and  Paraguay. 

It  remains  lastly  to  consider  the  wines  of  Greece,  about  which, 
however,  our  information  is  not  very  copious.  Whatever  facilities  the 
soil  and  climate  may  afford,  they  are  very  much  defeated  by  the 
agricultural  and  political  defects  of  the  country,  and  by  attachments 
to  ancient  practices,  as  well  as  by  that  neglect  from  which  the  wines  of 
Italy  suffer  so  much.  Thus  a  vast  quantity  of  wine  is  spoiled  by 
carelessness  in  the  manufacture,  and  in  the  after  treatment  by  the  uae 
of  turpentine,  derived  from  the  ancients ;  by  the  adoption  of  skins 
instead  of  casks,  as  is  the  case  in  Spain ;  and  by  the  want  of  cellarage. 
Yet  many  good  wines  are  produced,  and  there  is  in  some  parts  a  con*» 
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siderable  export  trade.  Should  there  ever  be  created  a  Britbh  demand 
for  these  wines^  it  is  probable  that  a  great  improvement  would  resiilt 
in  them ;  but  this  will  scarcely  happen  as  long  as  our  countrymen 
shall  remain  satisfied  with  the  very  few  which  custom  has  made  fami? 
liar,  or  until  it  shall  become  a  fashion  and  a  matter  of  pride,  t^ 
produce  at  the  table  variety  as  well  as  quantity.  At  present  so  ievf 
of  the  Greek  wines  are  to  be  found  here,  or  even  out  of  th^  country^ 
that  we  cannot  even  describe  the  qualities  of  many  of  thes0  winea^ 
otherwise  than  from  vague  reports. 

-  Macedonia  produces  wines  in  abundance,  but  we  are  not  exactlf 
acquainted  with  their  nature.  ^  In  Albania,  on  the  sea-coasts,  ihiB 
most  esteemed  are  those  of  Valona.  The  wines  of  Livadia  are  cbiefiy 
the  produce  of  Lepanto,  Cheronea,  and  Megara ;  and  in  the  More9^ 
the  most  noted  are  the  sweet  wines  of  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  whence  th6 
name  Malvoisie  and  Malmsey  have  been  tranferred  to  a  great  class 
of  sweet  wines,  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

In  the  Ionian  Isles,  Corfu,  Santa  Maura,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  apl 
Cerigo,  produce  abundance  and  variety  of  good  wines,  of  which  Jbhc 
red  wine  of  the  last,  and  the  sweet  ones  of  Zante,  are  much  esteemed. 
In  Candia,  the  Malmsey  of  Mount  Ida,  bears  a  high  reputation,  as  do 
the  wines  of  Kissanos,  Rethymo,  and  Spachia ;  these  last  being  chiefly 
consumed,  by  the  Turks  and  the  native  Greeks.  To  us  the  sweet  wine 
of  Samos  appears  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  whole  tribe,  being 
light  and  free  from  the  tarry  and  heavy  taste  which  characterises  the 
much  more  famous  wines  of  Cyprus.  The  wines  of  Scio,  in  ancient 
days,  were  considered  the  best  in  existence,  since  Virgil  compared  thraa 
to  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  and  Csesar  used  to  regale  his  friends  with 
them  on  great  occasions.  Whether  the  wines  or  the  tastes  have 
changed  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  at  present  the  wines  of  Scio 
do  not  assuredly  deserve  this  extravagant  reputation.  The  red  and 
white  sweet  wines  of  Tenedos,  as  far  as  we  have  tasted  them,  seem  to 
us  excellent ;  and  there  are  many  good  wines  among  some  bad,  little 
known,  the  produce  of  all  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  We 
must  here  correct  a  mistake  of  Dr.  Henderson's,  who  represents  the 
wine  of  Kissanos  as  a  Claret.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
French  term  Clair ety  does  not  mean  Claret,  but  is  commonly  applied  to 
white  wines ;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  same  blunder  has  ooconed 
more  than  once  in  his  book.  It  requires  something  more  tluui-iiiaper 
translation  to  compile  on  such  a  subject ;  at  any  rate,  it  requires  to 
translate  correctly. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  wines  is  the  Cyprus ;  but  like 
many  more,  its  celebrity  appears  to  us  greater  than  its  merits.  Wines, 
like  men,  owe  a  good  deal  to  their  names.  The  best  Cyprus  wines  are 
produced  from  vineyards  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars, 
being  at  first  red  and  turning  yellow  with  age.      There  are  also  white 
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Mudcat  wines  of  various  qualitiee,  bo  that  the  name  Cyprus  19  ojoi 
«lways  a  warrant  for  the  goodness  of  liie  wine.  It  is  a  general 
Temark,  indeed,  that  we  may  repeat,  respecting  all  wines,  that  no 
Judgment  can  be  formed  from  names,  particularly  from  such  as  are 
found  in  the  English  markets.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  the  real 
Talue  of  a  wine  is,  if  the  name  is  not  an  approved  or  a  fashipnable 
one;  and  hence  while  many  different  wines  also  are  s6ld  under  tho 
very  few  names  best  known  in  England,  there  are  others  to  which 
whatever  they  may  be,  some  name  suiting  the  opinion  or  taste  of  the 
day  is  given;  while  the  merchants  and  dealers  on  the  spot  assist 
themselves  in  increasing  this  coni^sion. 

This  finishes  the  total  catalogue  of  modem  wines,  as  far  as  our 
limits  permit  us  to  treat  this  subject,  and  we  have  attempted,  bj 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  any  irrelevant  or  superfluous  matter,  to 
bring  the  whole  into  as  continuous  and  condensed  a  shape  as  the 
9ubject  easily  admitted.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  generally 
omitted  every  thing  that  related  to  the  soils,  cultivation,  manufacture, 
and  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  also  what  belonged  to  the  commerce, 
as  well  as  to  the  antiquities  of  wine.  We  have  thus  saved  abundance 
of  repetition,  and  shall  consequently  be  able  to  bring  into  one  short 
and  condensed  view,  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the  natural  history 
of  wine,  whether  as  relates  to  the  growth,  or  the  manufacture,  or  the 
substance  itself.  A  few  pages  will  thus  contain  what,  in  the  book  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  is  scattered^nd  divided  over  the  whole  volume, 
and  which,  even  thus  diffusely  treated,  is  not  always  very  clear  or  fuH. 

We  are  sensible,  however,  that  we  shall  here  be  expected  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  ancient  history  of  wines,  in  addition  to  the  scattered 
reniarks  introduced  under  those  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  varying  a 
dry  subject.  But  here,  independently  of  Dr.  Heiiderson's  book,  we  desire 
to  refer  to  a  very  able  antiquarian  essay  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
by  a  writer  who  has  shown  himself  capable  of  treating  the  subject 
much  better  than  the  work  which  he  professes  to  review.  These  re- 
marks will  save  us  the  trouble  of  writing  much  that  we  might  have 
said  on  the  same  department. 

The  prevailing  taste  for  sweet  wines  among  the  ancients,  and  chiefly 
among  the  Greeks,  is  a  fact  that  leads  us  to  doubt  their  judgment  in 
wines,  and  also  to  doubt  the  excellence  of  those  which  they  have  praised 
so  loudly.  As  to  the  evidence  from  Athenaeus  or  from  any  poet,  it 
appears  to  us  worth  nothing.  Poetry  has  its  phraseology ;  and  he 
who  praised  that  which  made  him  happy  or  drunk,  must  have  used 
poetical  terms  of  praise,  le  the  wine  what  it  might.  Burns  has 
equally  lauded  his  John  Barleycorn,  and  Coralan  and  Dermody  their 
potsheen ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  after  ages  might  suppose  that 
whiskey  was  the  rival  of  nectar.  That  wine  wki  mixed  with  honey  is 
no  great  proof  of  its  goodness  oc^  of  their  taite;  and  their  boiled 
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wines  were  appareik^tly  thick  and  sweet  wines,  prepared  by  boiling  down 
the  mast  hefore  fermentation.  With  respect  to  inspissated  wines  that 
could  not  be  drunk  without  dilution,  they  could  have  been  only 
syrups,  particularly  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Homer's  Maronean  wine,  they 
required  or  admitted  twenty  measures  of  water  to  make  them  drink- 
able. Such  dilution  is  not  applicable  even  to  alcohol,  far  less  to  any 
imaginable  wine ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  many  of  those 
drinks  were  rather  sherbets  than  wines. 

This  mixing  of  wines,  which  meets  us  every  where,  is  a  very  unintelli- 
gible part  of  the  subject.  In  the  Scriptures  we  find  it  throughout,  as 
well  as  in  the  classical  authors.  Thus  there  were  wines  that  became 
thick  by  age,  and  bitter  by  keeping.  Wines  were  mixed  with  ^apfioca, 
with  drugs ;  and  although  many  of  them  might  have  been  the  flavouring 
matters  used  in  our  own  day,  such  substances  as  wormwood  and 
turpentine  would  scarcely  have  been  used  with  any  wine  possessed 
naturally  of  good  qualities.  The  prevailing  taste  for  turpentine  seems 
itself  a  condemnation  as  to  the  ancient  Greek  wines;  and  still  more 
unintelligible  is  the  Roman  practice  of  mixing  salt  water  with  them. 
Still  we  know  that  the  ancients  did  possess  wines  of  various  qualities, 
strong,  bitter,  red,  and  acid  as  well  as  sweet ;  while  we  are  perfectly 
well  informed  of  the  effects  of  them,  and  assured  that,  whatever 
dilution  they  might  have  used  in  some  cases,  they  retained  the  power 
of  making  themselves  "  royally  drunk."  How  this  could  be  effiBcted, 
however,  with  the  M endean  wine,  which  was  so  weak  that  it  bore  only 
three  parts  of  water,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  understand ;  since  we 
should  now  be  troubled  to  gain  that  end  with  our  double  brandied 
Sherry. 

We  feel,  however,  that  we  need  not  venture  further  on  a  subject  to 
which  we  could  not  add  any  material  information  in  addition  to  that 
already  before  the  public ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  terminate  for  the 
present,  referring  our  readers  to  Dr.  Henderson,  and  to  the  other  essay 
which  we  have  named,  for  details  which  we  need  not  repeat,  when  we 
have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  comment  on  them. 
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THE  BALLAD 
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THE  LIVING  SKELETON. 

1. 
€dme  all  you  tender  gentlemen 

And  ladies  eke— ^ome  near  !- 
And  Ust  to  a  young  skeleton. 

All  in  his  twentienth  year ! 
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2. 

France  gave  me  birth — I  know  not 

My  sire — ^and  yet  my  heart 
Knocks  at  my  ribs,  and  whispers 

That  it  was — Buonaparte ! 

3. 

I  was  not  a  fat  baby/ 
But  look'd  suckled  in  a  hearse ; — 

Some  said,  I  know  not  with  what  trvth, 
That  I  was  boned  at  nurse. 

to 

4. 
All  as  I  grew  I  simply  lived, — 

Drapk  water  through  the  year ; — 
I  vow,  though  I'm  a  skeleton, 

I  pever  tasted  bier. 

5.  . 
I  touch'd  no  fish,  no  fowl,  ho  meat,  .' 

No  salted  pork — no  fresh ; — • 
What  does  a  jperson  in  my  line,         ' 

I. should  like  to  know,  with  flesh? 

6. 

My  childhood  past,  I  grew  up 

My  anxious  parents'  joy ; 
I  frisk'd  about  without  my  calves,     . 

A  bonny  bony  boy ! 

7.  . 

The  damsels  of  the  vineyards '  . 

Gaz'd  -at  me  soon  and  !(ate ; 
With  one,  I  had  some  slender  hopes. 

That  I  should  change  my  state.. 

8. 
But  she  believ'd  me  not  sincere. 

And  caird  me  a  deceiver ; 
She  saw  thrmighmej  she  frankly  said, — 

And  really  I  believe  her ! 

9. 

Grown  up  a  man,  with  no  inside. 

Like  Bartlett's  Fulham  eoach. 
And  seeing,  when  I  walked  to  the  glass. 

Something  like  Death'rs  approach !— 
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10. 

And  wishing  to  provide  my  friends- 

With  cash  for  their  old^age ; — 
I  took  a  place  for  England, 

And  came  here  by  the  eta§^^ 

IL 

But  now  I  much  repent  me 
That  I  set  up  for  a  show ; 
'    The  people  pull  my  ribs  about. 
And  thumb  my  knee-pans  so  I 

12, 
To  be  sure  Fm  rnneh  admired^ 

And  am  said  to  set  the  ton: 
Tve  so  much  the  beau  about  my  leg^ 

And  the  bladiB  about  my  bone* 

13. 

Yet  alack !  all  those  around  me^ 

So  mercenary  be ; — 
That  for  an  extra  guinea. 

They  would  skin  a  flint  or  me ! 

14. 

Oh !  my  keepers,  as  suspicious  men. 

The  officers  should  seize ; 
And  search  them,  when  they've  lock'd  me  up^ 

And  take  their  skeleton  keys. 

15- 

They  deal  right  wretchedly  with  me. 

Stripping-  me  like  a  slave ; 
I^Bwear  they've  no  more  bowels 

Than  I  am  said  to  have. 

16.  jv; 

Tis  strange  what  gulls  the  EngUA  are ! 

They  pay  away  their  coin,  »  ar. 
Merely  to  see  a  man,  that  faa»' 

No  chuinp  end  to  his  loin ! 

17. 

Well  !-^when  I  gel  to  Ff  a»ee  again, 

I'U  order  well-fod  clothes ; — 
And  seat  me  in  an  easy  chair. 

And  take  tk  bone  repose. 

C§thic  Hall,  August,  18S5. 
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A  TALE  OF  PARAGUAY  • 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  oaopeniiig  this  yolume»  is  the  air 
of  pomp  with  which  the  author  gives  it  to  the  public.  The  very  title* 
page  is  calculated  to  fill  an  ordinary  reader  with  profound  awe>  for  Idle 
poet  assumes  in  it  all  his  dignitiesy  puts  on  all  his  state : 

A  TALE  OF  PARAGUAY. 

BT 

BOBBRT  80DTHIT,  Btft.  LLJ). 

FOST  I.A|JBEATB» 

MBMBSft  OV  THB  ftOjrAL  IPIMIBB  AOAOXMT,  OP  TMB 

mOYAL  tPAlritM  AOADSIfT  OP  BUTTOftT, 

•P  TBB  WkOTJLh  IHtTITOTX  OP  THB  MBTBBBIiAMDf, 

OP  TBB  OTMBODOBtOX, 

OP  TBB  AlUUMOAll  A»tiqVAmUM  •#OniTT« 

OP  THB  BOTAb  OUtH  AOABBMT, 

0P  THB  BBI8T6L'PHli080PBI0AJi  AND  LXTBBABT  tOCIBTT, 

Go  forth,  my  Httle  bookt 

Go  forth,  and  ^teaoe  the  gentle  atad  the  gontdr^fFordi^itrth. 

There  is  something  supercilious  even  in  the  motto ;  and  it  seems  to 
say  the  most  contemptuous,  cutting  things  in  the  world,  to  those  per8<m8 
^  who,  lacking  gentleness  and  goodness,  arenot  pleased  with  this  virtuoiH 
little  poem.  Having  passed  the  title-page— the  brass  plate  as  it  wei^ 
on  the  door  of  the  work— our  awe  is  further  hdghtened  by  some  little 
delay  of  access,  as  we  are  marshalled  through  a  suite  of  Prefttce,  De- 
dication, and  Proem,  before  we  get  to  the  Poem.  In  the  first,  the  - 
author  commences  by  quoting  the  observation  of  a  friend,  **  that  many 
stories  which  are  said  to  he/imnded  on  &ct,  have  in  reality  been 
foundered  on  it ; "  his  poem  he  avows  is  founded  on  fact,  but  by  no  means 
foundered  on  it.  He  gives  the  tale  to  us,  as  the  publicans  say,  **  neat  as 
imported;"  plainly  assuring  the  reader  that  it  is  «<so  singular,  so 
simple,  and  withal  so  complete,  that  it  must  have  been  injured  hy  aiqf 
alteration."  When  we  read  this  passage,  we  laid  our  account  wit^ 
perusing  the  most  common-place  and  vapid  of  all  possible  stories,  «nd 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  were  npt  mistaken. 

The  dedication  tsi^jiliss  fldith  May  Southey,  which  comes  nexty 
contains  many  curious  fiicts  that  must  needs,  be  extremely  acceptable^ 
to  a  public  greedy  of  any  kind  of  news.  In  the  first  sentence,  Mr. 
Southey  condescendingly  reminds  his  little  lady  that  she  is  ten  y^Kt§ 
old,  and  that  she  was  bom  on  the  first  of  May. 

Edith !  ten  yean  are  nundwr'd,  auice  tibe  dtfj, 
Whkh  iidian  SB  tbe  clieevfal  aacaiA  of  May, 

To  us  by  tby  dear  IriiA,  x^^fn^tm  dmar. 
Was  bleat. 


*  One  raitvm»,  timoi   liongiuni  and  Co.  1825. 
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In  continuation,  he  gives  some  cogent  reasons  for  her  name  of  May» 
explaining,  ihat  she  was  christened  'May,  not  alone  because  she  was 
born  in  May,  but  also  because  her  papa  knew  a  good  man  of  the  name 
of  May.  It  is  made  manifest,  indeed,  that  no  name  of  May  was  ever 
bestowed  on  more  solid  grounds. 
•    • Thou  therefore  didst  the  name  partake 

Of  that  sweet  month,  the  sweetest  of  the  year ; 

But  fitlier  was  it  given  thee  for  the  sake 

Of  a  good  man,  thy  father's  friend  sincere, 

Who  at  the  font  made  answer  in  thy  name. 
Mr.  Southey  records  a  singular  event  which  happened  when  hi* 
good  lady  was  in  the  straw..    During  this  period,  a  thrush  sung  front 
the  top  of  a  poplar-tree  with  a  perseverance  truly  surprising  in  a  crea^ 
ture  encouraged  by  no  expectation  of  sack  and  salaiy-. 

— Over  all. 

One  thrush  was  heard  from  mom  till  even-fall  : 

Thy  Mother  well  remembers  when  she  lay 

The  happy  prisoner  of  the  genial  bed, 

How  from  yon  lofty  poplar's  topmost  spray 

At  earliest  dawn  his  thrilling  pipe  was  heard ; 

And  when  the  light  of  evening  died  away, 

That  blithe  and  indefatigable  bird 

Still  his  redundant  song  of  joy  and  love  preferr'd. 
Immediately  after  the  surprising  anecdote  of  this  "  indefatigable 
bird,"  the  poet  becomes  completely  unintelligible  on  the  subject  of 
dandling  and  kissing  Miss  May. 

How  I  have  doted  on  thine  infant  smiles 

At  morning  when  thine  eyes  imclosed  on  mine ;. 

How,  as  the  months  in  swift  succession  roll'd, 

I  markM  thy  human  faculties  imfold. 

And  watch'd  the  dawning  of  the  light  divine  ; 

And  with  what  artifice  cf  "playful  guiles 

Won  from  thy  lips  with  still-repeated  wiles 

Kiss  after  kiss,  a  reckoning  often  told, — 

SonieOiing  I  ween  thou  knowst ;  for  thou  hast  seen 

Thy  sisters  in  their  turn  such  fondness  prove, 

And  felt  how  childhood  in  its  winning  years 

The  attempered  soul  to  tenderness  can  move. 
He  concludes  by  recommending  the  poem  before  us  to  little  Miss» 
iu  the  following  pompous  and  conceited  strain  ir]    . 

Take  therefore  now  thy  Father's  latest  .l^fjf— 
Perhaps  his  last ; — and  treasure  in  thine  neart 
Ihe  feelings  that  its  musing  strains  coitVey. 
A  song  it  is  of  life's  declming  day. 
Yet  meet  for  youth*     Vain  passions  to  excite. 
No  strains  of  morbid  sentiment  I  sing. 
Nor  tell  of  idle  love  with  ill-spent  breath  ; 
A  reverent  offering  to  the  Grave  I  bring, 
And  twine  a  garland  for  the  brow  of  Death. 

Skipping  the  proem,  which  is  about  the  diike  of  Wellington  and 
Loyola,  we  pass  to  the  poem,  the  story  of  which,  'f  so  singular,  so 
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simple,  and  withal  80  complete,' 'is  as  follows:-— We  shall  give  the 

plot  as  far  as  we  caxi  in  Mr.  Southey*s. language,  wluch,  though  very 

indifft^rent  poetry,  makjes  passable  prose.    *' A  feeble  nation  of  Guarani 

race,  thinned  by  perpetual  wars,  had  taken  .up  a  restipg-place  among 

those  tracts  of  lake,  and  swamp,  and  wood,  where  the  Mondai  flows  to 

Empalado's  bed.  There  the  tribe  a  safe  asylum  found  from  human  foes, 

but  not  froni  pestilence,"  for  to  speak  it  in  our  own  profane  tongue, 

the  small-pox  broke  out,    . 

How  brought  among  them  noiie  could  tell;  or  whence, 

and    they  all   died    incontinently  excepting   6h^   pair,  Qui^ra   and 

Monnema,  who  built .  themselves  a  wigwam,  and  sedulously  applied 

themselves  to  repair  the  breach  which  the  small-pox  had  made  in  the 

Guarani  population.     The  good  man,  Quiara,  is  described  in  a  few 

\vords-~he   could   remember  twenty  summers,  and  knew  perfectly 

whatever  his  father  had  taught  him — ^he  was  a  good  shot  with  a  lance, 

and  what  schoolboys  call  a  dab  at  the  bow,  but  for  chasing  a  buzzing 

bee,  and  following  him  homfe  to  his  hive,  he  was  unrivalled.     Monnema's 

accomplishments  are  described  at  greater  length,  and  therefore  we  do 

not  care  to  meddle  with  them — they  are  summed  up,  however,  in  these 

words : 

In  all  things  for  the  man  was  she  a  fitting  mate. 

In  the  next  stanza  we  find  her  several  months  gone  with  child.     "  The 

appointed  weeks  go  by,  and  now  her  time  is  come  and  none  is  nigh 

to  help."     This,  however,  is  no  great  matter,  as  "human  help  she 

needed  none."     Parturition  was  a  mere  joke  to  her. 

■  A  few  short  throes  endured  with  scarce  a  cry, 
Upon  thfe  bank  she  laid  her  new-bom  son, 
Then  slid  into  the  stream,  and  bathed,  and  all  was  done. 

The  good  man,  Quiara,  being  obliged  to  attend  to  his  hunting  and 
shooting,  could  not,  we  are  told,  observe  the  good  old  Guaranal  custom 
of  lying-in  after  the  delivery  of  his  lady,  and  of  being  "  nursed  and 
dieted  with  tender  care,  like  that  to  childing  mothers  due,"  according 
to  the  fashion  of  his  forefathers.  Five  years  after  the  birth  of  this  poppet, 
Monnema  is  in  the  family  way  again  ;  but  just  as  she  is  about  to  lay 
her.burthen  down,  *«  and  slide  into  the  stream,  and  all  is  done,"  Quiara 
is  inopportunely  swillQwed  by  a  jaguar.  Here  closes  the  first  canto  of 
this  "  singular,  sinoipl^,  and  complete  story."  By  this  time  Mr. 
Sou  they  calculated  fl&t  his  readers  would  necessarily  be  about  ;Wf 
heart-broken — he  therefore  addresses  them  in  the  following  mau^Q 

strain : — 

0  Youth  or  Maiden,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
Safe  in  my  guidance  may  thy  spirit  be ! 

1  wound  not  wantonly  the  tender  heart : 
And  if  sometimes  a  tear  of  sympathy 

Shmdd  rise,  it  will  from  bitterness  be  free — 
Yea,  with  a  healing  virtue  be  endued. 
As  thou  in  this  true  tale  shalt  hear  from  me 
Of  evils  overcome,  and  grief  subdued, 
And  virtue^  springing  up  like  flowers  in  solitude. 
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siderable  export  trade.  Should  there  ever  be  created  a  British  demand 
for  these  wines,  it  is  probable  that  a  great  improvement  would  resnlt 
in  them ;  but  this  will  scarcely  happen  as  long  as  our  countrymen 
shall  remain  satisfied  with  the  very  few  which  custom  has  made  famir 
liar,  or  until  it  shall  become  a  fashion  and  a  matter  of  pride,  t^ 
produce  at  the  table  variety  as  well  as  quantity.  At  present  so  few 
of  the  Greek  wines  are  to  be  found  here,  or  even  out  of  the  country^ 
that  we  cannot  even  describe  the  qualities  of  many  of  these  winea^ 
otherwise  than  from  vague  reports. 

"  Macedonia  produces  wines  in  abundance,  but  we  are  not  ezactiy 
acquainted  with  their  nature.  ^  In  Albania,  on  the  sea-coasts,  the 
most  esteemed  are  those  of  Valona.  The  wines  of  Livadia  are  chiefiy 
the  produce  of  Lepanto,  Cherouea,  and  Megara ;  and  in  the  Moresi 
the  most  noted  are  the  sweet  wines  of  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  whence  the 
name  Malvoisie  and  Malmsey  have  been  tranferred  to  a  great  claas 
of  sweet  wines,  the  produce  of  other  countries.  ,  ,. 

In  the  Ionian  Isles,  Corfu,  Santa  Maura,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  aol 
Cerigo,  produce  abundance  and  variety  of  good  wines,  of  which  the 
red  wine  of  the  last,  and  the  sweet  ones  of  Zante,  are  much  esteemed. 
In  Candia,  the  Malmsey  of  Mount  Ida,  bears  a  high  reputation,  as  do 
the  wines  of  Kissanos,  Rethymo,  and  Spachia ;  these  last  being  chiefly 
consumed,  by  the  Turks  and  the  native  Greeks.  To  us  the  sweet  wine 
of  Samos  appears  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  whole  tribe,  being 
light  and  free  from  the  tarry  and  heavy  taste  which  characterises  the 
much  more  famous  wines  of  Cyprus.  The  wines  of  Scio,  in  ancient 
days,  were  considered  the  best  in  existence,  since  Virgil  compared  them 
to  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  and  Caesar  used  to  regale  his  friends  with 
them  on  great  occasions.  Whether  the  wines  or  the  tastes  have 
changed  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  at  present  the  wines  of  Scio 
do  not  assuredly  deserve  this  extravagant  reputation.  The  red  and 
white  sweet  wines  of  Tenedos,  as  far  as  we  have  tasted  them,  seem  to 
us  excellent ;  and  there  are  many  good  wines  among  some  bad,  little 
known,  the  produce  of  all  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  We 
must  here  correct  a  mistake  of  Dr.  Henderson's,  who  represents  the 
wine  of  Kissanos  as  a  Claret.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
French  term  Clair ety  does  not  mean  Claret,  but  is  commonly  applied  to 
white  wines ;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  same  blunder  has  oocorxed 
more  than  once  in  his  book.  It  requires  something  more  thwiriiiei# 
translation  to  compile  on  such  a  subject ;  at  any  rate,  it  requires  to 
translate  correctly. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  wines  is  the  Cyprus ;  but  like 
many  more,  its  celebrity  appears  to  us  greater  than  its  merits.  Winea^ 
Hke  men,  owe  a  good  deal  to  their  names.  The  best  Cyprus  wines  ajre 
produced  from  vineyards  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  Templaxa, 
being  at  first  red  and  turning  yellow  with  age.      There  are  also  white 
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Muscat  wines  of  yarious  qualities,  so  that  the  name  Cyprus  is  noi 
always  a  warrant  for  the  goodness  of  the  wine*  It  is  a  general 
remark,  indeed,  that  we  may  repeat,  respecting  all  wines,  that  no 
judgment  can  be  formed  from  names,  particularly  from  such  as  are 
found  in  the  English  markets.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whatthe  real 
value  of  a  wine  is,  if  the  name  is  not  an  approved  or  a  fashionable 
one ;  and  hence  while  many  different  wines  also  are  sold  under  the 
very  few  names  best  known  in  England,  there  are  others  to  which 
whatever  they  may  be,  some  name  suiting  the*  opinion  or  taste  of  the 
day  is  given;  while  the  merchants  and  dealers  on  the  spot  assist; 
themselves  in  increasing  this  confusion. 

This  finishes  the  total  catalogue  of  modem  wines,  as  far  as  our 
limits  permit  us  to  treat  this  subject,  and  we  have  attempted,  by 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  any  irrelevant  or  superfluous  matter,  to 
bring  the  whole  into  as  continuous  and  condensed  a  shape  as  the 
subject  easily  admitted.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  generally 
omitted  every  thing  that  related  to  the  soils,  cultivation,  manufacture, 
and  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  also  what  belonged  to  the  commerce^ 
as  well  as  to  the  antiquities  of  wine.  We  have  thus  saved  abundance 
of  repetition,  and  shall  consequently  be  able  to  bring  into  one  short 
and  condensed  view,  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the  natural  history 
of  wine,  whether  as  relates  to  the  growth,  or  the  manufacture,  or  the 
substance  itself.  A  few  pages  will  thus  contain  what,  in  the  book  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  is  scatteredjand  divided  over  the  whole  volume, 
and  which,  even  thus  diffusely  treated,  is  not  always  very  clear  or  full. 

We  are  sensible,  however,  that  we  shall  here  be  expected  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  ancient  history  of  wines,  in  addition  to  the  scattered 
reiriarks  introduced  under  those  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  varying  a 
dry  subject.  But  here,  independently  of  Dr.  Henderson's  book,  we  desire 
to  refer  to  a  very  able  antiquarian  essay  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
by  a  writer  who  has  shown  himself  capable  of  treating  the  subject 
much  better  than  the  work  which  he  professes  to  review.  These  re-* 
marks  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  writing  much  that  we  might  hare 
said  on  the  same  department. 

The  prevailing  taste  for  sweet  wines  among  the  ancients,  and  chiefly 
among  the  Greeks,  is  a  fact  that  leads  us  to  doubt  their  judgment  in 
wines,  and  also  to  doubt  the  excellence  of  those  which  they  have  praised 
80  loudly.  As  to  the  evidence  from  Athenaeus  or  from  any  poet,  it 
appears  to  us  worth  nothing.  Poetry  has  its  phraseology ;  and  he 
who  praised  that  which  made  him  happy  or  drunk,  must  have  used 
poetical  terms  of  praise,  te  the  wine  what  it  might.  Burns  has 
equally  lauded  his  John  Barleycorn,  and  Goralan  atid  Dermody  their 
potsheen ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  after  ages  might  suppose  that 
whiskey  was  the  rival  of  nectar.  That  wine  \^ki  mixed  with  honey  is 
no  great  proof  of  its  goodness  or.  of  their  taite;  and  their  boiled 

Q2 
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wines  were  appareoLtly  thick  and  sweet  wines,  prepared  by  boiling  down 
the  must  before  fermentation.  With  respect  to  inspissated  wines  tluit 
could  not  be  drunk  without  dilution,  they  could  have  been  only 
syrups,  particularly  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Homer's  Maronean  wine^  they 
required  or  admitted  twenty  measures  of  water  to  make  them  drink- 
able. Such  dilution  is  not  applicable  even  to  alcohol,  far  less  to  any 
imaginable  wine ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  many  of  those 
drinks  were  rather  sherbets  than  wines. 

This  mixing  of  wines,  which  meets  us  every  where,  is  a  very  unintelli- 
gible part  of  the  subject.  In  the  Scriptures  we  find  it  throughout,  as 
well  as  in  the  classical  authors.  Thus  there  were  wines  that  became 
thick  by  age,  and  bitter  by  keeping.  Wines  were  mixed  with  ^apfuuca, 
with  drugs ;  and  although  many  of  them  might  have  been  the  flavouring 
matters  used  in  our  own  day,  such  substances  as  wormwood  and 
turpentine  would  scarcely  have  been  used  with  any  wine  possessed 
naturally  of  good  qualities.  The  prevailing  taste  for  turpentine  seems 
itself  a  condemnation  as  to  the  ancient  Greek  wines;  and  still  more 
unintelligible  is  the  Roman  practice  of  mixing  salt  water  with  them. 
Still  we  know  that  the  ancients  did  possess  wines  of  various  qualities, 
strong,  bitter,  red,  and  acid  as  well  as  sweet ;  while  we  are  perfectly 
well  informed  of  the  effects  of  them,  and  assured  that,  whatever 
dilution  they  might  have  used  in  some  cases,  they  retained  the  power 
of  making  themselves  "  royally  drunk."  How  this  could  be  effscted, 
however,  with  the  Mendean  wine,  which  was  so  weak  that  it  bore  only 
three  parts  of  water,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  understand ;  since  we 
should  now  be  troubled  to  gain  that  end  with  our  double  brandied 
Sherry. 

We  feel,  however,  that  we  need  not  venture  further  on  a  subject  to 
which  we  could  not  add  any  material  information  in  addition  to  that 
already  before  the  public ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  terminate  for  the 
present,  referring  our  readers  to  Dr.  Henderson,  and  to  the  other  essay 
which  we  have  named,  for  details  which  we  need  not  repeat,  when  we 
have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  comment  on  them. 


THE  BALLAD 
or 
THE  LIVING  SKELETON. 

1. 

Com  £  all  you  tender  gentlemen 
And  ladies  eke— ^ome  near  !- 

And  list  to  a  young  skeleton. 
All  in  his  twentienth  year ! 
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•    March  31. — A  fine  inorning,  Mr.  T called  upon  me  at  half 

after  six.  We  walked  to  the  Barri^re  M ontmartre,  which  we  found 
shut,  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  Barri^re  desMartyres,  which  was  wide 
open,  with  National  Guards  posted  at  the  entrance.  Passing  through^ 
we  found  the  allied  army,  and  feeling  ourselves  under  their  protection, 
considered  as  terminated  our  arbitrary  detention  of  eleven  years.  Near 
the  barrier  a  Russian  band  of  music  was  playing,  and  a  group,  com- 
posed of  a  few  French  of  both  sexes,  and  some  soldiers  of  the  Allies, 
quietly  listening  to  it.  Close  to  this,  some  horses  killed  in  the  battle  were 
lying.  We  walked  up  Montmartre :  the  streets  were  filled  with  Russian^ 
Prussian,  and  German  soldiery,  forming  part  of  the  Silesian  army,  'but 
mostly  Russians;  some  sleeping,  some  bedecking  themselves,  others 
shaving  their  comrades  or  waxing  their  mustachoes.  Most  of  them  had 
a  sprig  of  box  in  their  caps  and  a  piece  of  white  linen  bound  round  their 
left  arm :  the  latter  had  been  worn  about  three  weeks,  and  was  adopted 
to  distinguish  the  allied  army  among  themselves,  as  the  variety  of 
uniforms  in  the  different  corps  had  occasioned  many  fatal  mistakes,  v  A 
dead  body,  half  stripped,  was  lying  by  the  side  of  the  old  road,  near 
the  Poirier  sans  pareil,  probably  that  of  the  last  Frenchman  ^killed 
yesterday  on  his  flight  to  Paris.  The  hollow,  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
was  full  of  soldiers  sleeping  among  piles  of  arms.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  was  covered  with  troops,  and  on  every  part  were  the  remains 
of  watch-fires,  made  with  vine-props  and  surrounded  with  empty 
bottles.  We  were  struck  vrtth  the  quiet  manners  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  mild  physiognomy  of  the  Russians.  No  one  paid  the  least  atten- 
tion to  us,  although  we  were  the  only  persons  who  ventured  so  far 
among  them.  Never  was  any  assemblage  of  men  -gazed  on  by  me  with 
greater  interest*  I  felt  indebted  to  them  for  my  deliverance  from 
captivity :  they  had  revenged  their  country,  and  raised  the  Continent 
of  Europe  (as  I  then  thought)  from  the  degraded  state  to  which  it 
had  so  many  years  been  subjected.  These  troops,  a  few  hours  before, 
had  been  the  furious  and  terrible  agents  of  destruction ;  but  of  this 
not  the  smallest  vestige  was  now  apparent  in  their  maimers,  or  even 
the  least  appearance  of  the  exultation  of  victory.  Descending  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain,  we  saw.  three  or  four  dead  soldiers  in  the 
field  below  the  well,  and  some  dead  horses.  About  half  a  mile  further 
in  the  plain  was  an  open  battery  of  artillery  and  a  camp,  forming  the 
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most  picturesqae  assemblage  of  figures  I  ever  beheld.  The  Russian 
cannon  and  carriages  have  inscriptions  on  them  in  Russian  characters, 
and  their  colour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tumlbrels,  is  bright  green.  The 
lids  of  the  Russian  tumbn^ls  form  angles  of  about  45^  with  the  sides. 
There  were  several  cannon  and  tumbrels^  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  French,  with  "  Liberty,  Egalit^  "  on  them :  the  gun-carriages  and 
tumbrels  of  the  French  are  lead  colour,  their  roofis  are  flat  segments  of 
circles.  So  striking  was  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  that  even  the  most 
trifling  and  minute  circumstances  forcibly  attracted  my  attention* 
We  made  acquaintance  with  a  Russian  officer  of  rank,  who  spoke  ex- 
cellent French,  and  when  he  knew  that  we  were  English  prisoners,  wm 
most  cordial^  and  afliably  communicative  relative  to  the  events  of  the 
campaign.  He  told  us  that  '^  Napoleon  *  was  moving  upon  St.  Dizier» 
iuid  the  corps  of  Witzingerode  had  been  left  to  look  after  him,  bat 
that  if  he  attempted  to  return  upon  Paris,  he  would  be  received  by 
Sacken's  corps,  which  formed  a  reserve  to  guard  the  passage  of  th# 
Mame  at  Meaux.  Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
French  army,  which  was  almost  destroyed  by  recent  disasters.  The 
quantity  of  artillery,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Alli^,  he 
described  as  immense;  but  notwithstanding  all,  the  war  is  not  yet 
over ;  we  have  just  sent  off  troops  after  the  army  which  has  ervaeuatecl 
Paris.''  He  wished  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  glory  of  the  campaign 
was  due  to  the  Russians,  speaking  of  the  Prussians  only  as  interesting 
from  their  misfortunes.  Of  the  French  he  spoke  with  the  greater 
contempt.  He  did  not  expect  that  the  allied  sovereigns  would  make 
their  entry  into  Paris  this  day.  The  different  orders,  with  which  he 
and  the  other  officers  wei^e  decorated,  having  excited  our  attention,  he. 
explained  them  to  us.  One  medal  interested  us  highly :  it  was  that 
given  to  every  person  who  had  been  in.  the  Moscow  campaign :  it  is  of 
silver,  suspended  by  a  sky-blue  ribbon.  On  one  side  is  a  triangle  in 
the  midst  of  rays,  and  in  the  centre  the  Eye  of  Providence,  beneaA 
the  year  1812.  On  the  other  side  is,  in  Russian  characters,  ^^  Not 
UNTO  us,  O  Lord  !  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  tbb 
Glory."  Literally  it  is — Not  us^  not  ue,  but  in  His  name.  The 
following  wood-<;ut  displays  a  fac<«imile  of  the  medal : 


*  General  Muffitn  told  me,  that  on  the  22d  of  March  a  Trench  courier  wiui  taken 
by  the  CoBsacks  between  Yitiy  le  Fraapais  and  Sezanne,  bearing  a  letter,  from  Napo- 
leon to  Marie  Louise,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  but  lo  badly  written  as  to  bo  ntaify 
ill^ble.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  it  ^e  said  he  intended  approaching  his  forfarewei^ 
and  that  he  was  now  moving  towards  St.  Dizier ;  the  latter  word,  of  so  mndi  im- 
portance to  decypher,  was  so  badly  written  that  they  were  several  hours  making  it  ont. 
The  letter  was  the  same  day  sent  to  Fismes  to  Blncher,  who  forwarded  it  to  the  Em- 
press  with  a  letter  in  German,  saying  that  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  retpeetabiB 
sorexeign  who  was  fighting  in  the  same  cause  with  him,  be  had  sent  it  to  hit',  and 
that  as  he  was  in  the  rear  of  her  husband's  «nny,  should  other  letters  fidl  ialio 
hands,  she  might  rest  assured  they  should  be  regularly  fSonraided  to  her. 
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We  returned  by  the  new  road,  under  the  windmills,  along  wliiefa 
ttrtillery,  pointed  on  Paris,  was  ranged  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
These  were  dragged  up  yesterday  evening,  immediately  on  the  Allies 
obtaining  possession  of  the  hill.  I  was  afterwards  informed  by  Geneifal 
Baron  MufBin,  quarter-master-general  of  the  Silesian  army,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  given  orders  that,  if  the  capitulation  was  not 
iratified  by  midnight,  Paris  should  be  cannonaded ;  but  upon  Muffliu 
asking  if  he  should  "  bien  allumer  la  ville  ?  *'  he  replied :  '*  No ;  it  is 
only  to  frighten  them  into  terms,  by  showing  that  we  are  masters.'' 
As  shells  were  not  to  be  thrown  into  the  city,  no  howitzers  were 
planted,  but  fifty  twelve-pounders  were  so  placed  as  to  command  every 
part  of  it.  Posterity  will  scarcely  credit  the  fact,  of  such  a  numerous 
invading  army  arriving  within  ten  miles  of  Paris,  the  inhabitants  6t 
that  metropolis  beiog  ignorant  of  the  numbers  and  of  the  impending 
danger. 

Bands  of  music  were  playing-M)fficer8  going  the  rounds :  one  seemed 
of  very  high  rank  from  the  general  demeanour  towards  him ;  another 
(a  Russian)  general  in  full  uniform,  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  an 
aide-de-camp,  we  saluted  as  he  passed,  and  said  we  were  English ; 
this  the  aide-de-camp  translated,  as  he  did  not  understand  French. 
He  instantly  gave  us  his  hand  in  the  most  polite  and  hearty  mannen    ' 

We  breakfasted  at  Mr*  L    »  ■  's,  and  then  went  with  him.  Miss' 

L ,  Miss  D — ^-,  and  Mr.  D- to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries^ 

but  found  the  gates  locked.  Walked  on  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.-^t' 
wsis  a  quarter  after  ten  o'clock-*<a  few  National  Guards  were  there, 
and  about  a  hundred  persons,  of  whom  ten  or  twelve  at  most  hftd 
white  cockades  in  their  hats.    M.  du  Dresnay  *,  M.  de  Guerry,  and 


*  M.  du  Dresni^  is  a  native  of  Brittany ;  when  very  young  he  emigrated  with  hiS' 
father  to  England.  He  afterwards  told  me,  that  the  preceding  evening  he  agreed  with 
M.  de  Gueiry  to  meet  early  in  the  morning  and  attempt  a  royalist  movement.  They 
went  on  the  Place  Louis  XV.  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  at  eight  o'clock  pat  up  a 
white  cockade,  promising  to  stand  by  each  other  and  never  to  take  it  out.  M.  dn 
Dresnay  viras  accosted  by  M.  de  Choisseuil  Praslin,  coloirel  of  the  National  Guard,  • 
desired  to  take  out  Jiis  white  cockade.  M.  du  Dresnay  fefosed,  as  now  every  one  c 
show  their  opinion — this  was  his.  M.  de  Gueny  was  son  of  the  Fresideat  of  the  j  y 
Uament  of  Rennes :  he  was  afterwards  kiUed  in  JBrittany  during  the  hundred  days. 
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M.  de  Vaavineux  were  of  the  number.    We  enquired  of  a  poor  looking 
elderly  man,  who,  as  well  as  several  others,  had  only  a  bit  of  white  rag 
in  his  hat  in  lieu  of  a  cockade,  what  all  this  meant  ?     He  told  us  that 
Louis  XVIIL  had  just  been  proclaimed,  l)ut  by  whom  he  did  not  know. 
Some  of  those  who  had  aafumed  the  cockade  had  the  air  of  saying: 
*'  This  have  we  done — ^will  any  of  you  follow  our  example,  or  dare 
prevent  us  V  but  upon  a  trifling  dispute  occurring  at  a  few  paces  from 
us,  most  of  those  who  had  white  cockades,  or  bits  torn  from  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs  in  their  hats,  hastily  took   them  out.     M.  de 
Choisseul  Praslin^  in  his  uniform  of  the  National  Guards,  drew  one 
gentleman,  who  had  a  white  cockade,  from  the  crowd,  and  appeared 
AS  if  trying  to  dissuade  him  from  espousing  the  Bourbon  cause,  but 
without  success.     We  left  the  Place,  and  just  as  we  reached  that  end 
of  the  Rue  Royale  next  the  Boulevards,  we  saw  M.  Finguerlin,  the 
banker,  and  four  other  gentlemen,  with  white  cockades,  on  horseback, 
ride  into  the  Mairie  of  the  first  arrondissement  in  the  faubourg  St. 
Honor6,  followed  by  about  fifty  persons  on  foot.     They  remained  there 
about  five  minutes,  and  on  coming  out  waved  their  hats  and  shouted, 
«  Vive  le  Roi !  Vive  Louis  XVIIL !  Vivent  les  Bourbons !  A  has  le  Tyran !" 
This  was  Echoed  by  the  people  and  the  National  Guard  posted  there, 
some  of  whom  at  the  same  time  tore  the  tri-coloured  pennon  from  their 
pikes,  and  trod  it  under  foot.   At  this  moment  a  band  on  foot  appeared  • 
at  its  head  I  saw  M.  Edward  (the  duke)  de  Fitzjames,  in  the  uniform 
of  the  National  Guard,  M,  Thibaut  de  Montmorency,  M.  Gillet,  and 
M.  de  Mortfontaine,  all  with  white  cockades,  vociferating  Vive  le  Roi ! 
Vive  Louis  XVIII. !    Vivent  les  Bourbons !   they  proceeded  up  the 
Boulevard,  followed  by  a  few  of  the  rabble  shouting.     We  also  went 
and  saw  M.  Louis  de  Chateaubriant  on  horseback,  courageously  gal- 
loping about  alone,  crying,  Vive  le  Roi!     This  young  gentleman's 
father,  the  brother  to  the  author,  was  guillotined  during  the  Revolu- 
tion.    Another  group,  composed  of  three  gentlemen,  one  of  them  with 
a  brace  of  horse-pistols  in  his  belt,  rode  about  ciying,  Vive  le  Roi ! 
and  joined  the  first  party,  which  -was  now  increased  to  about  a  dozen 
persons,  and  had  made  two  standards  by  fastening  a  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  a  walking-stick.     Among  them  was  M.  Archambaud 
Perrigord,  brother  of  Talleyrand,  and  M.  de  Maubreuil,  who  had 
divested  himself  of  his  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  and  tied  it  to  hia 
horse's  tail.     They  continued  parading  the  Boulevards  as  far  as  the 
Rue  Moritmartre,  followed  by  a  few  persons  on  foot,  shouting  Vive 
le  Roi !  Vivent  les  Bourbons !  A  has  le  Tyran !  A  few  English  bludgeon- 
men  would  have  suppressed  this  apparently  futile  attempt.     Several 
of  the  bystanders  appeared  not  to  understand  what  it  all  meant,  or 
who  the  Bourbons  were,  others  beheld  it  with  indifference,  some  with 
the  fears  of  Buonaparte's  revenge,  and  many  with  contempt.     Indeed 
it  really  was  a  pitiful  display ;  for  so  little  support  did  the  partizans 
of  royalty  receive  from  the  surrounding  multitude,  that  even  the  prin- 
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cipal  performers  appeared  to  have  much  difficulty  in  exciting  them* 
selves  to  continue  their  hazardous  undertaking.  No  one,  however^ 
molested  them,  nor  did  I  hear  a  single  cry  of  Vive  PEmpereur !  or  in 
favour  of  liherty.  About  half  a  dozen  of  the  allied  officers  came  in  pairs, 
or  with  a  single  soldier  as  an  orderly,  and  rode  along  the  Boulevards^ 
By  twelve  o  clock  the  Boulevards  were  crowded  with  people  of  every 
class,  all  appearing  in  high  spirits>  and  anxious  only  for  the  new  show 
that  was  expected.  The  number  of  white  cockades  slowly  increased } 
many  of  them  were  only  bits  torn  from  white  handkerchiefs,  and  some 
even  of  paper,  for  as  none  of  the  shops  were  open,  ribbon  could  not  be 
procured. 

Ten  minutes  after  twelve  Veyrat,  in  his  uniform  of  Inspector-general 
of  the  Police,  on  a  cream*coloured  charger,  and  accompanied  by  the 
only  two  gens-d*armes  I  saw  during  the  day,  passed  along  the  Boulevards 
without  noticing  the  white  cockades  or  the  Bourbon  cavalcade,  consist-^ 
ing  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons,  and  which  had  continued  riding  up 
and  down  until  the  trumpets  of  the  Allies  were  heard,  when  it  preceded 
the  triumphal  entry  of  the  conquering  army,  who  reached  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  at  twenty  minutes  after  twelve.  It  was  opened  by  a  band 
of  trumpeters,  succeeded  by  cavalry  fifteen  abreast.  The  Russian 
officers  spoke  in  the  mildest  manner  to  the  spectators,  requesting  them 
to  make  way,  as  there  was  no  line  of  troops  to  keep  it,  and  announced 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  on  a  white  horse,  and  would  conae 
after  the  third  regiment.  A  most  gorgeous  assemblage  then  appeared^ 
composed  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  the  Hetman  PlatofiF,  General  Mufflin,  *  Lord  Cathcart, 
Lord  Burghersh,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  (Lord  Londonderry,)  and  the 
numerous  staff  of  the  victorious  annies,  on  the  finest  horses  and  in  the 
most  splendid  uniforms.  The  Emperor  was  in  green,  with  gold  epaulets ; 
in  his  hat  was  a  bunch  of  pendant  white  feathers,  similar  to  those  of  a 
cock's  tail ;  he  smiled  and  bowed  very  courteously.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  who  looked  grave,  was  in  blue,  with  silver  epaulets,  and  rode  to 
the  left  of  the  Emperor,  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  on  the  right»_  Lord 
Cathcart,  in  scarlet  regimentals,  with  his  low  flat-cocked  hat;  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  all  the  others.  Sir  Charles  Stewart  was  covered 
with  orders,  apd  conspicuous  by  his  fantastic  dress,  evidently  composed 
of  what  he  deemed  every  army's  best.  As  soon  as  the  conquerors  ap- 
peared, the  people  began  to  shout "  Vivent  les  Allies !  Viyent  nos 
Liberateurs !  A  has  le  Tyran !  Vivent  les  Bourbons  ?^  The  officers  re- 
ceived, in  the  most  courteous  manner,  the  salutations  which  all  classes, 
and  the  fair  sex  in  particular,  poured  upon  them.  One  of  the  Russians, 
smiling  said, "  Votis  voyez  que  nous  ne  mangeons  pas  des  hommes," 
alluding  to  the  articles  in  the  French  newspapers.   When  the  sovereigns 


*  Bhicher  did  not  enter  Paria  this  day  (as  the  newspapers  meiitioii«d)  -,  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  room  at  Montnmrtre  from  a  compbiat  in  his  eyes. 
Oct.  1825.  R 
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amvcd,  the  acclamations  redoubled ;  but  to  the  occasional  cries  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Alexander  made  no  answer,  and  ap? 
pearcd  to  take  no  notice,  though  in  his  manner  he  was  highly  gracious. 
The  officers  around  him  repeatedly  cried  out,  "  Vive  la  Paix ! "   To  the 
iihout  of  "  Vivent  nos  Liberateurs !  *'  one  of  them  replied : "  Nous  esp^ron^ 
Tetre."  Tbis  magnifieent  pageant  far  surpassed  any  idea  I  had  formed 
pf  military  pomp,  and  lasted^  with  one  shqrt  interval,  until  ten  minutes 
after  foi^r  o'clock.    The  cavalry  were  fifteen  abreast,  the  artillery  five, 
and  the  infantry  thirty.    There  probably  passed  along  the  Boulevards 
forty-five  thousand  troops :  I  did  not  hear  any  conjecture  that  there 
were  more  than  fifty  thousand,  or  less  than  thirty-five  thousand.     AH 
the  men  were  remarkably  clean,  healthy,  and  well  cloathed:  their 
physiognomies  strongly  indicated  their  national  characteristics,  and  the. 
countries  from  whence  they  were  brought  to  this  extraordinary  scene. 
A  great  variety  of  form  was  displayed  in  the  helmets  of  the  cavalry, 
i^omc  of  which  nearly  approached  the  antique  in  beauty  and  in  shape. 
The  bands  of  music  were  very  fine.     The  precision  with  which  the 
infantry'marched  was  universally  admired :  most  of  them  wore  a  piece 
of  white  linen  round  their  left  arm,  and  a  sprig  of  box  or  laurel  ii| 
their  caps.     A  considerable  number  of  the  Russians  had  the  medal  of 
the  campaign  of  1812,  and  there  were  few  of  the  officers  who  were  not 
decorated  with  more  than  one  order.     This  splendid  procession  was 
closed  by  horses  led  by  dirty  livery  servants  and  a  considerable  number 
of  clumsy,  dirty  travelling  carriages,  mostly  empty,  though  in  some 
few  were  officers  of  distinction,  either  sick  or  wounded.     The  people, 
astonished  at  the  prodigious  number  of  troops,  repeatedly  exclaimed: 
"  Oh,  how  we  have  been  deceived  ! "    Just  below  the  Madelaine,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  brother  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  quittea 
the  procession,  and  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  inspect 
the  troops  as  they  continued  their  march.     M.  de  St.  Blancard  Gontaut, 
and  a  few  others  of  the  ancient  regime,  were  standing  near   him, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation,  affably  naming  the  different 
regiments  as  they  passed.     In  one  of  the  Russian  corps  he  remarked 
that  there  were  many  ^^  Mahommedans  Mussulmans,'*  and  mentioned 
the  provmce  from  whence  it  came,  but  which  I  could  not  hear.    Of 
another  he  said :  "  Those  are  the  men  who  fought  so  desperately  at 
Pantin,  and  were  very  near  forcing  the  barrier  of  Paris  ;"  of  another: 
"  There  is  the  regimjent  you  were  told  was  cut  in  pieces."    This  was 
succeeded  by  ore  which  the  French  bulletins  announced  to  have  been 
annihilated.    "  Now,''  said  he,  in  a  sarcastic  manner,  "  men  who  were 
killed  never  return,  and  yet  there  they  are.    Look  at  the  fine  appear- 
ance of  these  men,  who  have  bivouacked  for  these  six  weeks."    He 
stopped  one  of  the  officers  as  he  passed,  and,  presenting  him  to  the 
bystanders,  said  :  "  There  is  the  hero  who  beat  Vandamme  ;"  the  officer 
bowed  and  blushed.     This  condescension  encouraged  one  of  the  coip- 
mon  j^ople  to  ask  him  if  it  was  true  that  Vandamme  was  sent  to. 
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Siberia  1  He  replied ;  "  No,  lie  is  at  Moscow/'  Another  asked  him 
if  Moreau  were  really  dead  ?  He  replied :  "©bes  any  one  doubt  it  ?  **'' 
As  the  people  crowded  forward,  he  very  civilly  requested  them  to  get 
■oat  of  the  way  of  the  hor&es^and  not  to  push  one  another ;  then  seeing 
some  men  place  themselves  before  a  woman^  he  told  them  he  thought 
the  French  were  more  gallant.  The  rabble,  who  were  unaccustomed 
to  this  kind  of  trea1»ient,  were  enchanted  with  it^  and  vented  the  most 
Mtter  execrations  on  the  govermnent  for  deceiving  tliem  in  every  cir- 
onmstance  relative  to  the  Allies.  As  the  regiments  passed,  he  stopped 
several  of  the  officers  to  shake  hands  with  them ;  they  at  the  same 
time  kissed  a  gold  medal  of  the  Emperor,  which  hung  at  his  breast. 
He  smiled  and  nodded  to  several  of  the  common  soldiers,  crying, 
**  Brave  !  brave  P'  they  returned  a  most  risible  grimace,  expressive  of 
their  delight  at  the  distinction  shown  them.  M.  Sosthencs  de  Roche- 
fimcault  rode  up  to  him  and  spoke  for  a  few  moments:  the  Duke 
ifeceived  what  he  said  with  evident  coldness  and  indifference,  and  M. 
4e  BochefoucJEiult  rode  away  much  hurt.  He  afterwards  told  me,  that- 
on  the  mob,  at  his  instigation,  fixing  the  cords  about  the  statue  of 
]^apoleon  on  the  column  in.  the  Place  Vendome,  he  rode  to  the  Duke 
-ConstantinCy  and  informing  him  what  he  had  done,  requested  a  guard 
to  prevent  any  mischief  that  might  ensue.  The  Duke  received  him 
iD^  coldly,  and  answered,  that  not  having  received  any  orders,  he 
ebnld  not  grant  what  he  asked.  The  Grand  Duke  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  minutiae  of  uniform :  a  sword-knot  untied,  the  sack  of 
obm  which  the  horse-soldiers  carried  behind  them  hanging  a  few 
inches  too  low,  or  the  smallest  derangement  in  any  part  of  their  ac- 
cbntremcnts,  was  instantly  perceived  by  him  and  the  neglect  noticed. 
When  his  own  regiment  of  cuirassiers  came  up,  he  put  himself  at  its 
head  and  went  forward,  joined  his  brother,  who,  with  the  King  of 
Pmssia  and  the  generalsi-in-chief,  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
it  the  Qiamps  Elys6es,  near  the  Elys^e  Napoleon,  seeing  the  army 
defile  o£  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  is  tall,  stout,  well  made,  with 
a  fair  complexion ;  his  profile  is  scarcely  human,  his  nose  that  of  a 
hiboOB ;  be  is  near-sighted,  contracting  his  eyes  when  looking  atten- 
^Tely,  whieh  arc  covered  with  uncommonly  large  light  eyebrows, ' 
huii|^g  over  them  like  brambles ;  his  voice  is  hoarse  and  husky ;  he 
has  a  rough  soldier-like  manner,  sarcastic  yet  affable. 
'  M.  de  St.  Blancard  Gontaut  gave  me  a  bit  of  white  ribbon,  which  I 
pat  in  my  hat,  not  with  any  intention  of  espousing  the  cause  of  legiti- 
macy ^  or  that  of  the  Bourbons,  but  as  a  symbol  of  revolt  against  the 
"  4<Bpotism  of  Buonaparte. 

The  procession  having  closed,  I  walked  on  to  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
and  there  met  the  sovereigns  surrounded  by  the  gencrals-in-chief,  and 
their  staff,  all  on  horseback,  returning  from  the  Champs  Elysees.  The 
Smperor  of  Russia  was  giving  his  hand  in  the  most  unreserved  ma.ww«^ 
t9  thp  shouting  populace^  who,  unrestrained,  ptC8se4  arowivCL \Cvca.    ^V^ 
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an*i¥cd,  the  acclamations  redoubled  ;  but  to  the  occasional  cries  fov 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Alexander  made  no  answer,  and  ap? 
peared  to  take  no  notice,  though  in  his  manner  he  was  highly  graciooa. 
The  officers  around  him  repeatedly  cried  out,  "  Vive  la  Paix ! "   To  the 
shout  of "  Vivent  nos  Liberateurs ! "  one  of  them  replied : "  Nous  esp6roiu| 
Tetre."   Tbis  magnificent  pageant  far  surpassed  any  idea  I  had  formed 
of  military  pomp,  and  lasted,  with  one  short  interval,  until  ten  minutas 
after  four  o'clock.     The  cavalry  were  fifteen  abreast,  the  artillery  five, 
and  the  infantry  thirty.     There  probably  passed  along  the  Boulevards 
forty-five  thousand  troops :  I  did  not  hear  any  conjecture  that  there, 
were  more  than  fifty  thousand,  or  less  than  thirty-five  thousand.     All 
the  men  were  remarkably  clean,  healthy,  and  well  cloathed:  their 
physiognomies  strongly  indicated  their  national  characteristics,  and  Hbe. 
countries  from  whence  they  were  brought  to  this  extraordinary  scene. 
A  great  variety  of  form  was  displayed  in  the  helmets  of  the  cavalry, 
some  of  which  nearly  approached  the  antique  in  beauty  and  in  shape. 
The  bands  of  music  were  very  fine.     The  precision  with  which  the 
in f an tr}'  marched  was  universally  admired :  most  of  them  wore  a  piece 
of  white  linen  round  their  left  arm,  and  a  sprig  of  box  or  laurel  ii| 
their  caps.     A  considerable  number  of  the  Russians  had  the  medal  of 
the  campaign  of  1812,  and  there  were  few  of  the  officers  who  were  not 
decorated  with  more  than  one  order.     This  splendid  procession  was 
closed  by  horses  led  by  dirty  livery  servants  and  a  considerable  number 
of  clumsy,  dirty  travelling  carriages,  mostly  empty,  though  in  some 
few  were  officers  of  distinction,  either  sick  or  wounded.     The  people, 
astonished  at  the  prodigious  number  of  troops,  repeatedly  exclaimed: 
"  Oh,  how  we  have  been  deceived  ! "     Just  below  the  Madelaine,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  brother  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  quittea 
the  procession,  and  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  inspect. 
the  troops  as  they  continued  their  march.     M.  de  St.  Blancard  Gontaut, 
and  a  few  others  of  the  ancient  regime,   were  standing  near   him, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation,  affably  naming  the  different 
regiments  as  they  passed.     In  one  of  the  Russian  corps  he  remarked 
that  there  were  many  "  Mahommedans  Mussulmans,"  and  mentioned 
the  province  from  whence  it  came,  but  which  I  could  not  hear.     Of 
another  he  said :  "  Those  are  the  men  who  fought  so  desperately  at 
Pantin,  and  were  very  near  forcing  the  ban*ier  of  Paris  ;"  of  another: 
"  There  is  the  regimient  you  were  told  was  cut  in  pieces,"    This  was 
succeeded  by  ore  which  the  French  bulletins  announced  to  have  been 
annihilated.     "  Now,^*  said  he,  in  a  sarcastic  manner,  "  men  who  were 
killed  never  return,  and  yet  there  they  are.     Look  at  the  fine  appear- 
ance of  these  men,  who  have  bivouacked  for  these  six  weeks."     He 
stopped  one  of  the  officers  as  he  passed,  and,  presenting  him  to  the 
bystanders,  said  :  "  There  is  the  hero  who  beat  Vandamme  ;"  the  officer 
bowed  and  })lushed.     This  condescension  encouraged  one  of  the  coip- 
mon  people  to  ask  him  if  it  was  true  that  Vandamme  was  sent  to. 
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Siberia  ?  He  replied ;  "  No,  he  is  at  Mo^co^/'  Another  asked  him 
if  Moreau  were  really  dead  ?  He  replied :  "'Boes  any  one  doubt  it  ?  **" 
As  the  people  crowded  forward,  he  very  civilly  requested  them  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  horsesyandnot  to  push  one  ai¥>ther  ;  then  seeing 
some  men  place  themselves  before  a  woman^  he  told  them  he  thought 
the  French  were  more  gallant.  The  rabble,  who  were  unaccustomed 
to  this  kind  of  treatment,  were  enchanted  with  it,  and-  vented  the  most 
Mtter  execrations  on  the  government  for  deceiving  tliem  in  every  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  the  Allies.  As  the  regiments  passed,  he  stopped 
several  of  the  officers  to  shake  hands  with  them ;  they  at  the  same 
time  kissed  a  gold  medal  of  the  Emperor,  which  hung  at  his  breast. 
He  smiled  and  nodded  to  several  of  the  common  soldiers,  crying, 
**  Brave  !  brave  P'  they  returned  a  most  risible  grimace,  expressive  of 
their  delight  at  the  distinction  shown  them.  M.  Sosthenes  de  Roche- 
Icmcault  rode  up  to  him  and  spoke  for  a  few  moments :  the  Duke 
iteceived  what  he  said  with  evident  coldness  and  indifference,  and  M. 
4e  Rochcfoucault  rode  away  much  hurt.  He  afterwards  told  me,  that* 
<Hi  the  mob,  at  his  instigation,  fixing  the  cords  about  the  statue  of 
l^apoleon  on  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  he  rode  to  the  Duke 
<Jonstantine,  and  informing  him  what  he  had  done,  requested  a  guard 
to  prevent  any  mischief  that  might  ensue.  The  Duke  received  him 
\:ery  coldly,  and  answered,  that  not  having  received  any  orders,  he 
could  not  grant  what  he  asked.  The  Grand  Duke  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  minutiae  of  uniform:  a  sword-knot  untied,  the  sack  of 
cbm  which  the  horse-soldiers  carried  behind  them  hanging  a  few 
inches  too  low,  or  the  smallest  derangement  in  any  part  of  their  ac- 
coutrements, was  instantly  perceived  by  him  and  the  neglect  noticed. 
When  his  own  regiment  of  cuirassiers  came  up,  he  put  himself  at  its 
head  and  went  forward,  joined  his  brother,  who,  with  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  generalsrin-chief,  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
iti  the  Champs  Elysees,  near  the  Elys6e  Napoleon,  seeing  the  army 
defile  off.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  is  tall,  stout,  well  made,  witfe 
a  fair  complexion ;  his  profile  is  scarcely  human,  his  nose  that  of  a 
baboon ;  he  is  near-sighted,  contracting  his  eyes  when  looking  atten- 
tively, wliich  arc  covered  with  uncommonly  large  light'  eyebrows,' 
hanging  over  them  like  brambles  ;  his  voice  is  hoarse  and  husky ;  he 
has  a  rough  soldier-like  manner,  sarcastic  yet  affable.   .  '    . 

M.  de  St.  Blancard  Gontaut  gave  me  a  bit  of  white  ribbon,  which  I 
put  in  my  hat,  not  with  any  intention  of  espousing  liie  cause  of  legitif 
inMbcy^  or  that  of  the  Bourbons,  but  aa  a  s3^bol  of  revolt  against  the 
despotism  of  Buonaparte.  . 

The  procession  having  closed,  I  walked  on  to  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
and  there  met  the  sovereigns  surrounded  by  the  gencrals-in-chief,  and 
their  staff,  all  on  horseback,  returning  from  the  Champs  Elysees.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  giving  his  hand  in  the  most  unreserved  nianber ' 
tp  the  shouting  populace,  who,  unrestrained,  pressed  around  him.    The 
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'   Le  Mai^cbal  qui  la  commaDdait  a  d{i  faiie  une  capitulation  :    il  Ta  fiiit  tef 

bonoTuble. 

Unc  plus  loiiguc  resistance  eut  compromis  la  s(^ete  des  personnes  et  des  propri^t^- 
£lle  est  aujourd'hui  garantie  par  cette  capitalation,  et  par  la  promesse  de  n 

Majesty    rEmpereur  Alexandre,   qui    a   donn^   ce  matin  au  corp  municipal  ler 

assurances  les  plus  positives  de  sa  protection  et  de  sa  bienvcillance  pour  les  habitant 

de  cette  Capitalc. 

Votre  garde  nationale  demeure  cbarg^e  de  proteger  vos  personnes  et  vos  propri^tes^ 
Restez  done  calmes  et  tranquilles  dans  ce  grand  ^Tenement/  et  mOBtrez  daxia  cetto 

occasion  le  bon  esprit  qui  vous  a  toii^ours  signal^s. 

(Sigu6)  Le  Bakon  Pasqvieb, 

Pr^et  de  Piflice. 
£t  Ls  Baron  Chabrol, 
Prtfet  du  Departement  de  la  Seiite. 

After  dining  I  walked  in  the  Palais  RoysJ ;  all  the  shops  were  shuty. 
from  fear  of  pillage,  except  IVrothet's  the  glover's,  which  was  crowdedl 
with  officers  making  purchases.  All  the  coffee-houses  were  open 
except  Lemhlin's,  and  tlironged  with  officers  of  the  allied  armies,; 
(mostly  Russians,)  National  Guards,  and  other  citizens  of  Paris,  among 
whom  the  greatest  harmony  and  conviviality  reigned ;  the  war  seemed! 
to  be  forgotten,  and  they  were  now  only  emulous  which  individual 
should  make  the  greatest  clamour.  I  went  to  the  Caf6  de  la  Rotonde, 
as  there  the  greatest  numbers  were  assembled.  I  found  Captain 
Baker  and  his  wife,  Americans  of  my  acquaintance,  drinking  punch 
with  some  Russian  officers,  whose  invitation  to  jiain  them  I  accepted. 
One  a  Cossack,  covered  with  orders ;  the  other  a  general,  named 
Macdonald,  of  Irish  parents,  but  now  in  the  service  of  Russia,  a 
verj'  friendly  agreeable  man,  speaking  very  good  French,  but  not  a 
word  of  English.  He  advised  me  to  lay  aside  my  white  ribbon ; 
hinting  that  the  intentions  of  Alexander  with  regard  to  that  cause  were 
not  positively  known,  and  that  whether  the  Allies  could  hold  Paris  was 
extremely  doubtful.  Walked  in  the  garden  with  these  officers.  None 
of  the  more  elegant  Cyprians  made  their  appearance ;  but  there  was  an 
inundation  of  Grisettcs,  who  expressed  great  discontent  at  the  decorous 
manner  in  which  the  Allies  conducted  themselves.  Going  out  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  I  saw  the  Emperor  Alexander's  declaration^  which  had 
just  been  stuck  up  in  the  Rue  du  Lyc^e, 

Declaration. 

Les  armies  des  puissances  allies  ont  occup6  la  capitale  de  la  France,    hea  sootb* 
r&ins  allies  accueillant  le  voeu  do  la  nation  Frabriaise  j 

lis  d^clarcnt : 

Que  si  les  conditions  do  la  paix  devoient  renfemier  de  plus  fortes  garanties ;  lors- 
qu'il  s'agissoit  d'enchainer  Tambition  de  Bonaparte^  eltos  doivent  ktte  plus  l«7orable,- 
lorsque,  par  un  refour  vers  un  gouvemement  nge,  Im  France  eJle-meme  offinia  Tas- 
suranc&de  ce  repos.  Les  souverains  proclament  en  consequence,  qu'ils  ne  traiterant, 
plus  avec  Xapoleon  Bonaparte,  ni  avcc  aucun  de  sa  famille ;  qu'ils  respectent  Tint^- 
grite  de  Tancienne  France  telle  qu'elle  a  ejdst^  sous  ses  rois  legitimes ;  iUpeuvent- 
m6me  fiairo  plus,  parce  qu'ils  professent  toujours  Ic  principc  que,  pour  le  boi^eur  de 
1  Europe,  il  faut  que  la  Pnflicc  soit  grande  et'fortie. 
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Qu'ils  reconnoitront  et  gaiantiMiit  la  confidtutioii  que  la  nation  Fran^aise  sjb  do&nera. 
JIs  invitent  par  consequent  1(B  aenat  a  designer  sur-le-cliamp  un  gouvemement  provi^ 
floire  qui  puisse  pourvoir  aux  besoins  de  radministratiou,  .et  preparer  la  constitution 
qui  ponviendra  au  peuple  Franpais. 

X<es  intentions  que  je  viens  d'es^rimer  me  sont  communes  avec  toutes  les  puissaocss 
^IHes. 

(Sign6)  Alexandre. 

Par  S.  M.  I.  le  secretaire  d'Etat,  Comte  de  Nesselroob. 
Farist  31  Marst  1814,  trois  heurs  apres  midi, 
Imprimerie  de  Michaux  Imprimeur  de  Roi, 

Went  to  the  Caf6  des  Arts,  and  from  thence,  at  about  half  after 
ten,  with  Favart  anc^  Gautherot  the  painters,  walked  across  the  Place 
Carousel,  which  was'  covered  with  baggage-waggons ;  the  horses  were 
Hot  unharnessed,  but  the  drivers  were  fast  asleep  under  them,  and  such 
was  the  state  of  security  they  apparently  felt,  that  not  a  sentinel  was 
in  all  the  Place.  Along  the  quay  of  the  Louvre  were  cavalry  sleeping 
3n  the  same  state  of  incautious  and  presumed  security.  The  barracks 
of  the  Quai  Buonaparte  were  filled  with  Russian  cavalry  and  infantry. 
Under  the  walls  of  the  quai,  on  the  banks  of  the  liver,  a  considerable 
l)ody  of  Russian  soldiers  were  bivouacking ;  round  the  blazing  fires 
many  were  sleeping;  some  washing  their  linen,  others  cooking. 
Several,  entirely  naked,  were  cleansing  themselves:  some  of  whom 
were  occupied  in  the  follo\ying  curious  manner — they  were  holding 
their  shirts  over  the  flames,  at  the  same  time  turning  them  rapidly 
round  to  prevent  their  catching  fire ;  the  thus  inflated  and  scorcliing 
shirt  was  suddenly  rolled  up,  with  a  view  to  destroy  its  minute  and 
fiaany-legged  inhabitants.  Having,  for  some  time,  amused  ourselves 
with  this  curious  and  picturesque  scene,  we  returned  by  the  same  way 
we  came,  and  passed  through  lines  of  sleeping  soldiers  on  the  quai, 
and  waggoners  on  the  Place  Carousel.  Not  a  light  was  seen  in  any 
of  the  apartments  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  we  met  no  one  in 
the  deserted  streets,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  patrols  of  the 
allied  horse.  But  on  the  Boulevards  dds  Italiens  there  was  a  con- 
sisiderable  number  of  Russian  forage-carts  laden  with  hay,  and 
escorted  by  Cossacks,  going  to  the  westward. 

•  The  senate  was  sitting  during  the  battle.  The  twelve  mayors  of 
Paris  and  the  Council  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  were  assembled 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Prefects  of  the  Department  and  the 
Police  were  riding  about  the  City,  and  visited  the  twd  Marshals  who' 
commanded  at  the  battle. 

At  a  little  after  six  o'clock,  the  Mayors  not  having  receivBd  any 
communications  from  the  Prefects,  and  the  rumours  of  a  capitulation 
having  reached  them,  sent  a  deputation  to  Marshal  Marmont;  he 
was  at  dinner  when  it  arrived ;  he  told  them  he  had  capitulated  for 
the  anny  only,  and  they  must  do  what  they  could  for  the  city.  In 
consequence  of  this,  eight  of  the  Mayors  and  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris ;  the  Baron  Chabrol,  Prefect  of  tho  department  of  the  Seine ; 
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the  Baron  Pasquier,  Prefect  of  Police ;  together  with  Count  Alexandre 
de  Laborde,  and  M.  Tourton,  who  went  by  order  of  Marshal  Moncey-^ 
commandant  of  the  National  Gjiard  of  Paris  (he  having  quitted 
the  capital  to  join  the  Emperor)  jointly  representing  the  National 
Guard,  having  joined  the  municipal  body  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  l^t 
Paris  at  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Count  Orlew  and  another  officer,  who  had  been  delivered  to 
Marshal  Marmont  as  hostages  for  the  capitulation.  They  came  from 
Marshal  Marmont's  house  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  about  midnight, 
having  been  there  from  the  time  the  capitulation  was  first  drawn  up. 
They  arrived  at  four  o'clock,  at  the  Ch^-teau  de  Bondi,  the  Emperof 
of  Russia's  head-quarters,  who  was  then  sleeping.  While  waiting  his 
lev6e,  tea  was  served  them,  and  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  (Caulincourt) 
arrived  from  Napoleon.  At  seven  o'clock  the  deputation  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  when  it  offered  the  city  of  Pari9 
to  his  moderation,  and  the  hospitals,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  publiil 
establishments  to  his  protection.  He  received  them  in  the  most 
courteous  manner,  saying,  that  he  expected  to  have  seen  them  the 
preceding  evening.  They  replied,  that  they  had  not  been  informed 
in  time,  what  had  been  then  done.  The  Emperor  observed,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  their  coming  in  the  night,  as  the 
morning  would  have  been  time  enough.  He  began  a  discourse 
that  Napoleon  had  wantonly  invaded  his  states,  and  a  righteous 
judgment  had  brought  him  to  their  walls.  The  Baron  Thiboneau^ 
sub-governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  also  one  of  the  Council  of  the. 
Department  of  the  Seine,  solicited  a  safeguard  for  the  Bank.  He. 
replied,  it  was  unnecessary,  as  the  whole  city  was  under  his  pro- 
tection ;  that  he  had  no  enemy  in  Parb,  and  only  one  in  France ; 
and  assured  them  that  not  a  soldier  of  his  army  should  enter  the  city 
until  the  deputation  returned.  He  entered  into  conversation  wailt 
them :  he  asked  M.  Bathelmy  if  he  knew  where  M.  Talleyrand  was, 
and  how  lie  was  inclined  to  act  on  this  occasion.  M.  Tourton  then, 
requested  of  Alexander,  that  the  National  Guard  should  continue  the 
service ;  to  which  he  agreed.  About  eight  o'clock  they  withdrew, 
affected  even  to  tears  with  gratitude  for  a  reception  so  different  from 
what  they  expected.  Caulincourt  was  then  admitted  to  the  Emperor, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition,  and  declared  he  would  noW 
make  peace  with  Napoleon.  The  Duke  of  Vicenza's  troubled  and 
dejected  countenance,  on  coming  out,  betrayed  the  failure  of  Im 
mission. 

Count  Alexandre  de  Laborde  informed  me  that  on  the  arrival  of  the 
deputation,  M.  Nesselrode,  with  whom  he  was  previously  acquainted^ 
took  him  into  the  recess  of  one  of  the  windows,  and  there  questioned- 
him  respecting  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Paris,  and  what  uras  to. 
be  done ;  or  rather,  what  the  French  intended  doing.  He  repHed^ 
that  before  be  could  answer  that,  he  expected  him  (Nesselrode)  ta 
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tell  him^  upon  kk  honour^  the  ntimbei:  6i  troops  the  Allies  had  in 
France.  Nesselrode  said,  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
hefore  Paris,  and  that  fifty  thousand  were  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Lahorde,  upon  this,  said  that  the  talent  of  France  was, 
for  the  Regency,  and  the  new  interests  of  France ;  hut  that  the  old 
nohility  and  the  Salons  of  Paris,  were  strenuously  for  the  Bourhohs 
unconditionally ;  that  the  mass  of  the  population  would  only  receive 
the  Bourhons  with  a  limited  monarchy ;  hut  that  if  they  were  desirous! 
of  ohtaining  more  ample  information,  he  advised  them  to  consult  M»  de 
Talleyrand — he  heing  the  person  most  conversant  on  this  suhject,  ai| 
the  statesmen  (hommes  d'etat)  hahitually  met  at  his  house.  Upon 
this  Nesselrode  asked  if  he  was  in  Paris ;  M.  de  Lahorde  replied, 
he  was  on  the  preceding  evening,  hut  that  Napoleon  had  ordered  hini 
to  go  to  Blois.  Nesselrode  immediately  despatched  M.  de  Lahorde. 
to  Talleyrand,  desiring  him  not  to  quit  Paris,  and  in  case  of  hia 
refusal,  to  detain  him  hy  force;  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  Count 
de  Dunow,  aid-de-camp  to  Prince  Walkoilski,  Major  General  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  to  accompany  him,  that  he  should  not  he  im- 
peded at  the  outposts.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  another  mes- 
senger, that  he  should  take  up  his  quarters  at  M.  de  Talleyrand's : 
this  had  heen  previously  arranged  hy  the  Duchess  de  Courland.  M. 
do  Lahorde  and  Count  de  Dunow  returned  to  Paris  on  horsehacky 
followed  hy  a  Cossack,  (the  first  that  entered  the  city.)  They  met, 
on  the  road  the  Duke  of  Vicenza,  (Caulincourt,)  with  an  agitated  look, 
galloping  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  head-quarters ;  they  howed  in 
passing,  hut  did  not  speak.  M.  de  Lahorde  arrived  at  Talleyrand's 
a  few  minutes  after  seven  in  the  morning,  and  found  him  in  his. 
dressing-gown.  Upon  communicating  what  had  passed  at  Bonde,  and* 
adding,  that  he  had  on  the  Place  Vendome,  a  hatallion  of  the 
National  Guard*  devoted  to  him,  Talleyrand  told  him  to  go  into 
the  drawing-room  and  make  the  same  communication  to  those  he 
found  there,  and  then  ask  Ahh6  Louis  what  he  was  to  do.  In  the 
drawing-room  he  found  Ahh6  Louis,  Monsieur  de  Pradt,  Archhishop 
of  Mechlin,  and  the  Due  d'Alberg,  who  had  been  there  about  two. 
hours,  to  whom  M.  de  Lahorde  communicated  the  nature  of  his  visit. 
M.  Louis  pulled  out  a  white  cockade,  and  said,  **  take  that."  This, 
however,  he  declined  accepting  for  the  purpose  of  offering  it  to  the , 
National  Guard, 

Count  Dunow  breakfasted  with  M.  de  Lahorde,  and  then  returned 
to  head-quarters,  with  M.  de  Talleyrand's  acquiescence  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia's  desire  that  he  should  remain  in  Paris. 

From  twelve  at  night  until  five  in  the  inoming  a  large  quantity  of 
official  papers  were  brought  out  of  the  Etat  Major  in  the  Place. 
Vendome,  and  burned  before  the  door. 


*  The  third  of  the  second  legion. 
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Early  in  the  mormag,  befSerre  the  liamert  were  open,  the  soldiers  of 
the  s&ied  army  diiobed  up  the  paHsades  of  the  harrier  Rochechouard 
to  look  into  Paris ;  they  threw  the  following  proclamation,  by  Prince' 
Schwarzenherg,  over  the  wall,  and  throXigh  the  iron  gates. 

Habitans  D£  Paris. 

Les  armies  allies  trouvent  devant  Paris.  Le  but  d6  leur  marclie  vers  la  capitale  Atf 
la  France  est  fond6  sur  Tespoir  d'une  reconciliation  sincere  et  durable  avec  eUe. 
Depuis  vingt  ans  TEurope  est  inond^e  de  sang  et  de  larmes.  Les  tentativat  fidiM 
pour  mettre  un  tenne  a  tant  de  malh'eurs  ont  €t^  inutilei,  parde  qa'il  indflto  dans  le 
pooToir  BkSme  du  gouvemement  qui  vous  oppnsie,  nn  obstacle  insuimontable  i^  te' 
paix. 

Les  souverains  allies  cberchent  de  bonne  fbi  une  autorit^  talutaire  en  France,  q^ 
puisse  c^enter  runion  de  toutes  les  Nations  et  de  tons  les  Gouvememens  avec  eUe*- 
Cest  ^  la  Ville  de  Paris  qu'il  appartient,  dans  les  circonstances  actuelles  d*acc£Urer 
la  paix  du  monde.  Son  vceu  est  att6ndu  avec  Tint^ret  que  doit  inspirer  un  si  immease 
resultat ;  qu^elle  se  piononce,  et  des  ce  moment  rarm^e  qui  est  deyant  set  nmrSf 
deviant  le  soutien  de  ses  decisions. 

Parisiens,  vous  connaissez  la  situation  de  votre  Patrie,  la  conduit  de  Bordeaux, 
Inoccupation  amicale  de  Lyon,  les  mauz  attires  sur  la  France,  et  les  dispositions 
▼eritables  de  vos  concitoyens.  Vous  trouverez  dans  ces  ezemples  le  tenne  de  Ift 
guerre  6trangere  et  de  la  discofde  civile ;  vous  ne  sauriez  plus  le  cbercher  ailleurs. 

La  conservation  et  la  tranqtallit^  de  votre  ville  seront  Tobjet  des  soins  et  desmesores 
que  les  allies  s'ofifrent  de  prendre  avec  les  autorit^  et  les  notables,  qui  jouissent  le 
plus  de  Testime  publique.     Aucun  logement  militaire  ne  p^sera  sur  la  capitale. 

C'est  dans  cessentimens  que  V Europe  en  armes  devant  vos  murs,  s'adresse  a  vous^ 
Katez-vous  de  repondre  a  la  confiance  qu'elle  met  dans  votre  amour  pour  la  patrie  et 
<hn8  votre  sagesse. 

(Sign^)  Le  Mabechal  Prince  de  Scbwarzenberg, 

Le  commandant-en-chef  des  armies  aUitu 

While  the  guar^  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  were  entering  Paris  Id 
grand  parade,  the  Silesian  army  morcd  hy  the  outer  Boulevardsy- 
crosscd  the  Seine  by  the  hridge  of  Jena^  opposite  the  Champ  de 
Mars  (this  purposely  on  account  of  the  name  as  General  Mufflin  told 
me)  to  the  Orleans  road,  where  they  took  their  position  across'  the' 
road,  having  on  their  left  the  steep  valley  through  which  the  little' 
river  of  the  Biere  runs.  At  the  same  time  the  Austrian  army  marched 
over  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  and  took  up  their  position  on  the 
Fontainbleau  road,  on  the  same  line,  and  having  the  valley  and  river 
on  their  right.  This  position  of  the  armies  General  Mufflin  said  was' 
excellent,  for,  should  Napoleon  arrive  hy  either  of  these  roads  and 
join  the  army  which  had  evacuated  Paris,  and  march  upon  the  city, 
the  army  on  the  road  hy  which  he  arrived  was  to  fall  back  and  give 
battle,  while  the  other  army  was  to  take  him  in  flank,  and  in  the 
rear.  This  was  the  same  plan  which  was  afterwards  executed  with- 
such  success  at  Waterloo. 

After  the  guard  had  defiled  before  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
Mufflin  had  conducted  the  Emperor  to  Talleyrand's,  he  tetopxed  to- 
Montmartre,  where  Blucher  had  reinained  indisposed  the  wbc^  day 
with  an  on  dit  complaint  in  his  eyes,  and  did  not  go  iiftt(\op«Euris  for 
two  days  afterwards.     The  fact  was,  that  the  excitation  of  the  late 
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events  had  temporarily  affected  his  mind*.  When  the  'Bmperwijf 
Russia  arrived  at  Talleyrand's  he  retired  with  him  into  his  closet, 
where  they  remained  for  some  time.  Talleyrand  was  frightened,  and 
liesitated  to  avow  his  wish  for  the  rejection  of  Napo>leon  and  th^ 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  but  the  Emperor  encouraged  him  by 
saying,  tha;t  he  had  sofBcrent  force  to  overcome  any  force  that  Buo- 
naparte might  oppose  to  him,  and  that  he  was  determined  not  to  treat 
iftAk  Buonaparte  nor  any  of  his  family, 

TaHe3;^and  requested  permission  of  the  Emperor  to  introdtice*A1Mi6 
4e  Pradt  and  Abb6  Louis.  This  being  granted^  a  council  was  held,  at 
which  the  King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  the  Due  IFAlberg^;, 
Messrs.  Nesselrode,  p€i2zo  de  Borgo,  the  Prince  Lichteustein,  Talley- 
rand, Do  Pradt,  and  Ldiiis,  formed  a  semicircle,  and  Alexandei* 
walked  to  and  fro.  The  restfeHtdion  of  the  Bourbons  was  urged  by 
the  French.  Alexander  replied,  iftittt  Itowever  it  might  be  his  wish  to 
restore  the  Bourbons,  yet  he  must  own  that  he  had  not  perceived  the 
slightest  manifestation  of  such  a  feeling;  nay,  so  far  from  it,  that 
only  six  days  ago  at  Fere  Champenoise,  several  "h^Afoaps  just  taken 
from  the  plough,  allowed  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieties  In  the  cause 
of  Napoleon,  when  a  cry  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  would  ha^  ^Wfred 
them.  After  some  discussion,  the  Emperor  agreed  not  to  treat  w?fh 
Napoleon,  nor  any  of  his  family.  De  Pradt  retired  into  a  corner  of 
the  apartment  with  Michaud,  and  the  Emperor's  declaration  was 
hastily  written  with  a  pencil,  and  two  hours  afterwards  stuck  up 
m  Paris. 

The  formation  of  a  government  pro  tempore  was  agreed  upon,  its 
Aicmbers  named,  and  De  Pradt  had  the  mortification  to  find  he  was 
not  among  those  fixed  upon.t  The  riestoration  of  the  Bourbons  re- 
sulted from  this  council,  for  Muffli'n  told  me  that  on  their  march  the 
Bourbons  were  never  thought  of :  all  they  intended  was  the  overthrow 
of  Buonaparte. 

*  At  Oxford,  the  following  year,  this  gallant  soldier  took  the  honorary  and  not 
inappropriate  degree  of  Doctor  of  Caiion  Law. 

f  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  in  a  subsequent  conversation,  informed  me  that  the  King's 
Proclamation  at  Hartwell  was  brought  to  the  Allied  Army  by  Monsieur.  Sir  Neil 
first  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  Wrede,  who  received  it  fipom  Schwarzenberg  j  he  showed  it 
him  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  as  a  secret.  The  intents  of  the  Allies,  either  not 
being  fixed,  or  at  least  far  from  being  known,  he  obtained  it  for  ten  minutes,  and 
went  into  a  stable,  where  he  copied  it  with  a  black- liead  pencil ;  he  had  two  or  three 
thousand  printed  at  Provins:  when  obliged  to  fly  from  that  town,  he,  in  going 
through  INIonnans  early  in  the  morning,  and  closely  pursued  by  the  French,  took  a 
bundle  of  them  out  of  his  holsters,  and  hung  them  on  the  hooks  of  a  butcher's  shopk 

The  Austrian  Commandant  taro  down  the  Hartwell  Proclamation  at  Dijon,  where 
they  had  been  stuck  up. 

ITie  AlUes  most  certainly  had  formed  no  plan  of  what  they  were  to  do  on  arriving" 
at  Paris.  ■    ■ 

The  report  that  their  ammunition  waa  expended  at  the  battle  of  Paris  is  not  true; 
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A  considerable  number  of  allied  troops  that  had  not  complete  uni* 
formS}  inarched  round  the  outer  Boulevard^  and  entered  Paris  after 
dark  for  none  in  loose  brown  great  coats  were  in  the  triumphal  entry, 
while  all  those  quartered  in  the  barrack  opposite  the  Tuileries  wer6 
60  dressed. 

Viseomte  Sosthenes  de  Rochefoucault,  son  of  the  Due  de  Doudean- 
irille,  and  son-in-law  to  M.  Mathew  de  Montmorency,  told  me  that  he, 
mounted  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  M.  Falon,  and  followed  by 
two  servants,  distributed  some  white  cockades  as  they  proceeded  in 
different  directions  to  join  the  Bourbon  party  on  the  BoulerardflL 
When  the  sovereigns  were  stationed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es  to  pass  their  troops  in  review,  he  rode  up  to  them,  and  soli- 
cited them  to  restore  the  Bourbons.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of 
th^  persons  of  the  ancient  regime,  who  had  surrounded  the  sovereigns^ 
made  the  same  request.  To  such  extent  did  the  admiration  of  the 
allies  extend,  that  the  Comtesse  Perigord  got  up  behind  a  Cossack : 
but  though  the  sovereigns,  and  particularly  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
received  them  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  yet  they  gave  them  no 
answer  to  their  demand ;  and  M.  Sosthenes  de  B.  said  it  was  evident  it 
was  not  their  intention  to  restore  the  King.  He  then  addressed  him* 
self  to  the  generals  who  suiTounded  the  Emperor,  and  asked  what 
could  be  done  to  influence  the  Emperor.  One  of  them  replied,  that  it 
wa&  not  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  force  any  government  on  ther 
French  people,  and  that  it  rested  with  them  to  declare.  Sosthenes 
then  addressed  the  people,  but,  said  he,  the  people  preserved  le 
plus  Tnorne  silence"  Sosthenes  then  said  to  the  general,  this  silence 
must  be  attributed  to  fear,  and  that  if  the  sovereigns  would  declare 
they  would  not  treat  with  the  "  Usurper y"  the  people  would  no  longer 
hesitate  to  declare.  He  proposed  to  overthrow  the  statue  of  the 
usurper  from  the  column  of  the  Place  Venddme.  The  aid-de-camp 
of  Alexander  seized  this  idea  as  excellent.  Sosthenes  then  mounted 
his  white  horse,  and  harrangucd  the  people ;  (he  is  a  man  of  very  en- 
gaging manners,  an  agreeable  though  not  a  powerful  voice,  a  hand- 
some person,  and  considerable  French  energy ;)  and  at  the  same  time 
distributing  gold  among  them,  they  followed  him  to  the  Place  Ven- 
dome — forced  open  the  bronze  door  in  the  pedestal  of  the  column  and- 
procured  cords.  Only  meeting  with  resistance  from  one  individual, 
who  was  soon  overpowered,  they  began  to  fix  the  cords.  He  rode  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantino,  to  inform  him  of  what  he  had  done,  and  to 
request  a  guard  to  prevent  any  mischief.  His  reception  has  been 
already  stated.    Vide  p.  243. 

In  the  evening,  M.  Sosthenes  de  B.  went  to  the  meeting  at  M.  de 
Mortfontain's,  in  the  Faubourg  St  Honor6,  who  presided,  but^could 
not  obtain  either  order  or  reasonable  action ;  all  was  noisei^tnmnlt, 
and  clamour— -each  asserting  his  services,  his  claims,  the  epoch  of  his  ^ 
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emigration,  or  l)oasted  how  he  had  betrayed  under  pretence  of  sen^n^ 
the  usurper:  at  last  Sosthenes  jumped  on  a  table,  and  roared  out  they 
were  losing  time,  and  that  the  only  thing  they  had  to  do  was  to  send 
a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  pr:aying  him  to  restore  their 
legitimate  King,  he  offering  to  go.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  three  other 
persons  were  added,  M.  Ferrand,  M .  Caesar  Choiseul>  land  the  third  he 
said  he  had  forgotten.  In  goin^  out  of  M.  de  Mortfontain's,  he  npiet 
M.  de  Chateaubriant  coming  in,  and  induced  him  to  go  with  thenu 
They  arrived  at  the  Empieror's  at  nine  o'clock  ;  the  Eu^eror  had  re- 
tired:  they  were  received  by  M.  Nesselrode.  M.  de  Chateaubriant 
would  not  speak — ^M.  Ferrand  could  not — Sosthcinefif  announced  their 
business  ;  but  they  did  not  offer  any  writteji  address  to  the  Emperor. 
Nesselrode  replied : —  , 

"  Je  quitte  k  I'instant  I'Empereur  Alexandre,  et  c'est  en  son  non» 
que  je  vous  parle. ,  Retoumez  vers  cette  assembl^e  et  annoucez  k 
tons  les  Franjais  que  TEmpereur,  touch^  des  cris  qu'il  a  attendu  ce 
matin  et  des  vceux  qui  lui  ont  6t6  si  vivement  exprim^s,  va  rendre  la. 
couronne  a  celui  a  qui  seul  elle  appartient. .  L<ouis  XVIIL  va  monter 
sur  son  trone.^'  .   , 

They  then  returned  to  the  meetings  and. were  received  with  accla- 
mations. A  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion  began,  all  desiring  ,to  be. 
heard,  or  at  least  to  speak.  There  was  no  means  of.  dissolving  the, 
ipeeting :  at  last  it  occuiTed  to  M.  Falon  to  extinguish  the  lights,  and 
this  alone  forced  them  to  separate. 

The  Moniteur  of  this  day  was  only  half  a  sheet,  and  that  did  not. 
contain  a  single  word  relative  to  the  army,  or  foreign  news.  The  ar- 
ticles announced  the  payment  of  the  funds;  judgments  respecting 
the  claims  of  individuals  by  the  Grand  Judge;  four  columns  of 
poetry,  and  a  tour  in  Italy.  The  theatres  were  announced  as  if  they 
were  open ;  and  a  notice  from  the  Hospice  civile : — ^^  Le  Conseil  des 
Hospices  de  Paris  invite  les  habitans  k  faire  le  plus  promptemeat  pos- 
sible vu  Furgence  en  leurs  municipalit6s  respectives  de  nouveaux 
envois  aussi  abondans  qu'ils  pouront  de  linge  k  pansemenjts,  charpie,. 
draps,  chemises,  et  autres  objets  de  foumitures  utiles  aux  blesses.*' 

The  only  cause  by  which  a  state  different  from  the  usual,  one  of. 
Paris  might  be  suspected,  was  that  no  price  of  stocks  was  mentioned^ 
M.  Sailliant  de  Juiney  appeared  at  nine  in  the  morning  in  the  Place. 
Vendome  with  a  white  cockade  in  his  hat.  .    -,   , 

Morin,  who  had  formerly  been  administrator  of  the.  army,  with  twa 
others,  were  arrested  by  the  National  Guards. in  the  Rue  Montnoartre^ 
for  wearing  white  cockades.  About  nine  o^clock  they  were  conducted 
to  the  Mairie  of  the  3d  arrondigsement.  Tlie  National  Guard  tore  their 
cockades  out  of  their  hats,  and  trod  them,  under  foot.  The  Marquis 
de  la  GfaQge  immediately  went  to  General.  Plateau,. prefect  of  the 
palace  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  who  had  already  come  into  Paris,- 
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wii»gpw  Mflwii  to  set  these  mon  at  liberty.  Tlw  Meoqpiv'  &  A^. 
Granj^  pceeesited-  BiMiii  tliie  day  to  Genmd  Sidtea  the  newly-name^' 
Governor  of  Paris^  who  issued  the  following  order : — 

Ordre  de  son  Excellence  le  G^n^ral-en-chef  gou^emeur  itiilitaire  de  la  Place  d«i 
Paris,  le  Baron  Sacken : 

Tons  les  jonraauz  qui  s'impriment  a  Paris  sont  des  ce  moment  mis  sous  la~poUce 
de  M.  Morin,  qui  ne  fera  rien  imprimer  et  qui  ne  laissera  rien  irapiimeT  sans  que  lei 
dits  jotunanz  et  autres  papiers  publics  ne  me  soient  represent^s  et  soumis  a  mon 
approbation. 

Tous  les  agens  et  tontes  les  autorites  obtemp^rent  auz  ordres  de  M.  Morin  poor 
cet  objet  de  police  et  d'imprimerie.. 

Paris,  k  31  Mars,  1814.  (Sign^)  Sackev. 

Morin  named  the  following  Censors ;  De  Mersan,  for  the  Jonmal  des 
Debats  ;  Salgues,  for  the  Journal  de  Paris  ;  Michaud,  for  the  Gazette 
de  France ;  and  ordered  them  to  announce  that  the  white  cockade 
had  been  assumed,  and  that  the  allied  armies  had  been  received  by 
the  shouts,  a  thousand  times  repeated,  of  Vive  le  Boi !  Vivent  le? 
Bourbons ! 

April  \8t, — At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the  Place 
Vendome.  The  ropes  still  remained  affixed  to  the  statue  of  Buona* 
parte;  but  a  sentinel  of  the  National  Guard,  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  column,  prevented  any  further  attempts  to  pull  the  statue  downy 
The  gates  of  the  Tuileries  continued  locked.  Some  few  shops  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honor6  were  open ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  officers  of 
the  allied  army  roaming  about,  each  Russian  followed  by  one  or  more 
light  cavalry  armed  with  pikes  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long. 

The  declaration  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  which  had  been  stuck- 
up  in  different  parts  of  Paris,  was  read  by  the  people  with  great  eager- 
ness, and  many  of  them  were  copying  it.  The  proclamation  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  was  also  stuck  up,  but  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
produced  the  greatest  sensation. 

Walked  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  then  rambled  about . 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Officers  of  the  allied  army,  and  many  of  the  soldiers 
were  everywhere  seen  gazing  about ;  but  still  few  shops  were  open.  Those 
who  wore  white  cockades,  were  often  insulted,  and  some  of  the  National 
Guards  tore  them  out  of  the  hats  of  those  who  wore  them.  In  the  cours^ 
of  these  rambles,  I  saw  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  foot  with  four  or  five 
attendants  on  the  Quai  Voltaire.  Most  of  the  shops  in  the  Rue  Thion- 
ville  (now  Dauphine)  were  open.  The  theatres  opened  this  evening. 
At  Feydeau  instead  ^f  the  Theatre  Imperiale  de  ?Opera  Comique, 
*'  Theatre  de  TOpera  Condque,'*  was  printed  at  tte  head  of  tjie  bill.  But 
at  the  Opera  Acadenue  Imperiale  de  Musique  the  usual  title  remained, 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  and 
a  great  number  of  officers  of  the  allied  army  were  at  the  Opera.  They 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  crowds  at  the  theatre.    Betwee« 
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the  acts  the  air  of  Vive  Heiuri  IV.  was  pcrformedy  the  words  were 
Itoudly  called  £ar.  J^ays  came  forward  with  a  paper  vol  hi^  hand^  and 
fixmg  the  following  impromptu  to  that  air. 

Vive  Guillanme 
Et  ses  gueiriers  TaiUans ; 

De  ce  Toyaume 
II  sauve  les  enfans. 

Par  sa  victoire 
11  nous  donne  la  paix, 

£t  compte  sa  gloire 
Par  ses  nombreuz  bienfaits. 

Vive  Alexandre! 
Vive  ce  roi  des  rois ! 
.  Sans  lien  prendre. 
Sans  nous  dieter  des  lois, 

Ce  prince  auguste 
A  le  triple  renom, 

De  h^roB,  de  juste, 
De  noiis  rendre  un  Bourbon. 

The  ladies  in  the  hoxes  showered  white  cockades  on  the  pit,  who 
«:eceived  them  with  acclamations.  Le  Triomphe  de  Trajan  had  heen, 
announced,  hut  the  Emperor  of  Russia  desired  it  might  not  he 
performed ;  m^odestly  disclaiming  the  incense  of  this  celehrated  piece. 
The  Vestal  was  performed. 

The  overthrow  of  the  insignia  of  Buonaparte,  which  decorated  his 
hox,  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  audience ;  but  as  this  would  have 
interrupted  the  performance  too  long  a  time,  a  cloth  was  thrown  over 
t&em. 

.  Price  of  Stocks  this  day — 5  per  cents.  49.  50.  51 ;   actions  de  la 
Bauque  de  France  640.  680.  675. 

Inthe  Moniteur^ 

Avis.  Le  public  est  prevenu  que  le  depart  des  courriers  de  la  Potte  auz  lettres  aura 
Hen  axjourd'hui  conune  a  Tordinaire. 

Caulincourt  having  solicited  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  he  obtained  it  between  three  and  four,  while  Talleyrand  was  at- 
the  Senate. 

'^pril  I'j — ^The  Senate  assembled  this  day,  at  half  after  three  in  the 
afternoon;  Talleyrand  president.  They  voted  the  establishment  of  a 
fOTemment  pro  tempore,  (gouvemment  provisoire,)  composed  of  five 
■lembers,  who  were  charged  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  Project  of  a' 
Constitution  suited  to  the  French  people.  The  five  members  elected 
were: — M.  de  Talleyrand,  prince  de  Benevento. — M.  le  S6nateur, 
Compte  de  Beurnonville — ^M.  le  S^nateur  Comte  de  Jaucourt — ^M.  le 
duedelKAlberg,  conseiller  d'etat — ^M.  de  Montesquiou,  ancien  membre 
jdft  Tassembl^e  constituante.    There  were  sixty-one  senators  present. 
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Ronx  Laborie,  the  secretary  adjoint  to  the  gouyernemeiit  provisoirtf 
told  me  that  the  sittings  of  the  gouverncment  pro  tempore  v^ere  ahraya 
held  in  the  entresol  o|  Talleyrand's  house. 

The  great  change  which  had  taken  place  at  Paris  was  made  known 
to  those  parte  of  France  where  the  newspapers  could  penetrate,  by  the 
insertion  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg's  declaration,  and  the  following  in 
the  Moniteur  of  this  day  :— 

"  Copie  d*un  note  en  date  de  31  Mats,  1814,  addressee  par  le  Comte  de  Nesselroda 
a  M.  le  Baron  Pasquier  prefet  de  police.— -Par  Ordre  de  St  M.  TEmpereur  mon  maitre 
j'ai  rhonneur  de  vous  inviter  M.  le  Baron  a  fiaire  sortir  de  prison  leg  habitans  d«i 
Coulomiers.  M.  M.  de  Varennes  et  de  .Grimberg  detenus  a  Sainte  Pelagie  pour  avoir 
empSch6  de  tirer  sur  les  troupes  allies  dans  Tinterieur  de  leur  commune  et  avoir 
Bauv^  ainsi  la  vie  de  leur  concitoyens  et  leur  propri^^s. 

S.  M.  desire  ^galement  que  vous  rendiez  a  la  liberty  tons  les  individus  qui,  par 
httachement  a  leur  ancien  et  leur  legitime  souverain  out  6t6  detenus  jusqu'ici. 

Vous  voudrez  bien,  M»  le  Baron,  fiUre  insurer  cette  lettre  dans  tons  les  joumaux* 

(Sign6)        Le  Comte  de  Nesselrode* 

And  also : — 

Paris,  le  31  Man,  1814. 
M.  le  Baron* — J'ai  I'bonneur  de  vous  adresser  une  proclamation  que  AL  le 
Mar^chal  Prince  de  ScbWarzenberg  vient  de  publier  au  nom  des  puissances  alli^ 
Je  vous  ordonne  de  la  faire  inserer  dans  tons  les  joumaux,  Tafficher  aux  coins  desnte**' 
en  un  mot,  de  Im  donner  immediatement  la  pins  grande  publidte  possible* 
.  Agr^s  Tassurance  de  ma  consideration  distingu^e. 

(Signe)        Le  Comte  oe  Nesselrodb*    ' 
Habitans  de  Paris,  &c. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  having  intinlated  that  he  wished  to  receive 
the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  this  day  at  the  Etat  Major  in  th& 
Place  Vendome,  which  they  had  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose  ftrr 
their  corps,  oil  Saturday  the  2d,  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  on 
that  occasion  assume  the  white  cockades>  and  also  if  the  National 
Guard,  who  mounted  guard  near  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  person 
should  wear  it.  The  majority  were  for  the  measure,  but  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  legions  of  the  Faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Mareeatt- 
were  of  opinion  that  great  inconvenience  might  result  frdm  proposing 
it  too  soon--- they  therefore  waited  on  the  Emperor  with  the  tri^ 
colour  cockade,  which  also  was  worn  by  those  on  the  post  assigned' 
to  him.  The  deputation,  which  cdnisisted  of  the  twelve  cMieh  of 
legion^,  and  the  four  of  the  staff,  wtLs  received  extremely  well  by 
Alexander,  who  made  no  observation  relative  to  the  cockade  or  on  the 
state  of  public  <>pinion.  All  that  passed  was,  his  complimenting  them 
on  the  order  which  reigned  in  Paris  by  their  exertion.  They  did  net 
wait  on  the  King  of  Prussia. 

{To  be  continuedy 
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THE  MUSICIAN  AT  YORI^ 

Yarh,  S0i.  12, 1825. 

Dear  C. — The  Minster  performances  commence  to-morrow,  and  I 
have  stolen  a  few  minutes  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  this  place,  to  in- 
form you  how  matters  are  going  on.  The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
which  happened  a  few  days  ago,  had  very  much  disheartened  the 
good  people  of  York,  who  anticipated  much  injury  to  the  'Festival 
from  it ;  but  the  gloojn  occasioned  by  this  event  is  wearing  o£F,  and 
every  one  is  in  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  uplifting  of  the  six  hundred 
voices  and  instruments  on  Tuesday.  As  the  nrst  rehearsal  with  the 
full  orchestra  takes  placebo-day,  you  may  easily  suppose  that  the 
place  is  crowded  with  the  London  professors.  I  noticed  in  the  street 
yesterday,  Madame  Caradori  and  F.  Cramer,  Lindley,  Keisewetter,  &c. 
The  application  for  lodgings  has  been  immense,  and  the  people  who 
come  from  London  are  put  to  great  inconvenience  in  procuring  such 
as  are  tolerably  decent  and  at  a  reasonable  expense.  I  assure  you, 
thal^the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  not  at  all  distinguished  for  a 
romantic  generosity  in  refusing  a  proper  remuneration  for  the  con- 
veniences with  which  they  furnish  you ;  and  when  I  inform  you  that  a 
single  house,  during  the  Festival  week,  is  let  for  the  paltry  consi- 
deration of  one  hundred  guineas,  my  character  for  veracity  may  suffer 
in  your  opinion.  But  such  is  the  fact ;  and  so  fertile  are  they  in  ex- 
pedients, and  so  zealous  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  that  if 
they  have  in  their  houses  a  large  room  or  even  one  of  moderate  size, 
they  contrive,  by  means  of  a  partition  of  deal  board,  to  double  their 
opportunities  of  benevolence,  often  at  the  expense  of  making  both 
their  inmates  uncomfortable.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
for  instance,  from  the  place  where  I  am  writing,  there  is  one  of 
these  rooms  with  a  window  in  the  centre  which  furnishes  light 
on  one  side  to  a  stout  old  gentlemen,  who  is  a  visitor  here  for 
the  Festival,  and  on  the  other  to  a  man  and  his  wife.  It  hap- 
pened, that  the  lady  being  dressed  rather  early  in  the  mornjngy 
and  wishing  for  some  air,  thoughtlessly  threw  open  the  window ;  the 
old  gentlemen,  who  was  still  in  bed,  not  relishing  this  abrupt  exposu^^ 
of  his  person  to  the  elements,  rushed  desperately  to  the  window  in  his 
night-gown,  and  pulled  it  down  with  considerable  vehemence.  The 
lady,  affronted  with  his  behaviour,  called  her  husband,  and  now  came 
the  tug  of  war — he,  with  a  vigorous  tenacity,  keeping  the  window 
down,  they,  with  a  pertinacious  obstinacy,  endeavouring  to  raise  it  up, 
and  at  last  succeeding — the  frenzied  old  gentleman,  in  the  conflict 
of  his  passions^  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  aimed  a  furious  blow  with 
his  arni  round  the  partition,  in  the  earnest  hope  of  encountering  the 
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To  those  who  dote  on  antiquities,  York  Minster  must  be  an  everlasting' 
source  of  delight— every  foot  of  it  is  connected  with  some  legend  or 
fine  association.  The  tombs  of  the  old  abbots,  the  bishops  recumbent^ 
the  quaint  figures  which  are  dispersed  here  and  there,  the  grand  effect 
of  the  arches,  and  the  religious  solemnity  of  the  whole^  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  fine  church  music  which  I  have  heard  to-day.  With 
these  feelings,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  my  enthusiasm  overturn 
the  coolness  and  sobriety  with  which  a  critic  should  notice  matters  of 
such  weighty  importance.  But  though  I  have  been  far  from  receiving' 
unalloyed  pleasure  to-day,  some  of  the  chorusses  have  given  me  such 
heartfelt  delight,  that  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  spend  the  whole  of 
this  letter  in  praising  them.  But  to  my  task.  The  music  opened  this 
morning  with  the  "  Gloria  Patri,"  from  Handel's  Jubilate,  composed 
for  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  directors  of  the  concert  have  very  in- 
judiciously omitted  the  few  bars  of  introductory  symphony  which 
begins  piano,  in  order  that  the  crash  of  the  whole  instrumental  and 
vocal  band  might  be  heard  at  once.  This  is  the  chorus  wliich  is  per- 
formed at  the  anniversary  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  in  St.  Pauls :  it 
was  admirably  sung,  and  the  grand  double  fugue,  "  As  it  was  in  the 
Beginning,"  quite  overpowering.  The  chorus-singers  were  very  effective 
and  well  drilled  in  their  parts,  the  basses  particularly  good ;  the  whole 
of  them  sang  well  in  tune,  and  led  off  the  points  with  decision.  Dr. 
Boyce's  charming  duet,  "  Here  shall  soft  Charity  repair,''  was  done 
ample  justice  to  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Phillips ;  the  accompaniments 
to  this  are  full  of  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the  Italian  schooL 
This  was  followed  by  the  chorus, "  See  the  proud  Chief,"  of  Handel^ 
one  of  his  most  glorious  pieces  of  musical  painting.  The  dignified  and 
pompous  nature  of  the  movement,  and  the  repetition  of  the  first  word 
at  intervals,  keep  the  imagination  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  excitation. 
The  trombones  had  here  a  most  mellow  effect  from  the  size  of  the 
building,  and  the  pedal  point  at  the  end  of  the  chorus  was  grand.  The 
next  was  an  air  by  Miss  Travis,  from  a  service  by  Mozart,  (as  an- 
nounced in  the  bills,  in  order  to  qualify  good  Catholic  music  for  had 
orthodox  ears,)  in  reality,  the  Agnus  Dei  of  Mozart's  Mass,  No  ,1.  It 
was  totally  spoilt  from  being  played  in  allegretto  time,  at  least  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  sentiment  and  character  of  the  music  require  it» 
But  these  mistakes  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  orchestras :  Mr. 
Greatorex  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  style  or  time  of  modenr 
music ;  but  whether  he  were  to  blame  or  not  in  this  instance  I  shall? 
not  pretend  to  determine.  Miss  Travis  has  a  sweet  voice  and  style  of 
singing.  A  recitative  and  air  for  Mr.  Sapio,  from  the  Oratorio  of 
Joshua,  was  omitted.  The  next  chorus,  "  Behold  the  listening  Sun,*^ 
was  effective,  but  soipe  chords  upon  the  organ  staccato  were  bad  ;  the 
•xpression  of  the  words,  "  Breathless  they  pant,  they  yield,  they  ftU, 
they  die,"  with  the  subsiding  of  the  whole  band  to  pianissimo,  wa» 
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admirable.  j^In  this  place,  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in" 
terrupted  the  performance  for  some  minutes.3  A  motet  of  Mozart 
followed :  in  the  first  chorus  the  time  was  unsteady  for  want  of  sufr 
ficient  rehearsal.  Mr.  Vaughan  sang  a  tenor  solo,  in  which  the  jnodem 
effects  of  the  orchestra  in  the  accompaniments  came  out  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  last  chorus  is  perhaps  as  highly  wrought  a  production 
as  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  man ;  the  original  words  are, "  Pignus 
futura/'  and  it  is  adapted  from  the  litany  of  this  composer.  "  O  had 
I  JuhaVs  Lyre/'  sung  by  Miss  Farrar,  was  the  next  in  sucession.  A 
very  disagreeable  song,  much  too  high  for  the  c^ompass  of  this  lady's 
voice,  which  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one :  she  jerks  out  her  tones,  and 
makes  theatrical  cadenzas,  which  are  out  of  place  in  a  cathedral ;  but 
this  is  a  fault  which  almost  all  the  singers  at  the  Minster  commit. 
PurcelFs  grand  anthem,  "  O  give  Thanks,*'  was  badly  introduced  on  the 
diapasons  of  the  organ  by  Dr.  Camidge,  who,  I  think,  discovers  no  feeling 
for  the  solid  effects  of  church  music.  Miss  Travis  and  Miss  Goodall, 
Messrs.  Vaughan,  Knyvett,  Sapio,  Terrail,  Phillips,  and  Bellam]^,  sang 
the  solo  parts.  The  doctor,  however,  accompanied  the/ verse,  "Re- 
member me,  O  Lord,"  very  well.  This  composition  is  beyond  praise. 
Miss  Stephens  sang  "  Pious  Orgies,"  but  not  well.  The  act  concluded 
with  the  last  chorus  in  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  which  is  always  a 
treat. 

The  second  part  commenced  with  Handel's  first  Grand  Concerto. 
The  fugue  is  very  melodious  and  full  of  nice  sequences.  Signor 
Dragonetti  always  took  care  to  inform  me  when  the  basses  came  ut : 
he  has  been  the  salvation  of  many  of  the  pieces  which  were  wavering 
and  uncertain  in  the  time.  Braham  sang  the  recitative,  and  "  Total 
Eclipse  ;'*  but  his  voice  was  flat  and  his  cadence  vulgar.  A  recitative 
and  air  by  Miss  Wilkinson  is  not  worth  notice.  The  chorus  followed, 
*^  Fixed  in  his  everlasting  Seat."  Recitative,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  air, 
"  Why  does  the  God  of  Israel  sleep,"  is  a  very  uninteresting  composi- 
tion, but  seems  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  singer,  if  singing  it  at  a 
great  many  concerts  be  a  test.  The  chorus,  "  Then  shall  they  know," 
was  a  terrible  botch :  the  singers  wer^  all  abroad  but  contrived  to  end 
together.  The  recitative,  "  Heaven,  what  noise !"  was  appropriate  for 
Mr.  Bellamy :  it  was  indeed  "  horribly  loud."  Mr.  B.  is  a  wretched 
singer,  without  either  voice  or  taste.  The  chorus  of  Philistines, 
"  Hear  us,  O  Lord,"  is  admirably  expressed,  and  was  very  well  sung. 
Miss  Stephens  sang,  "  Let  the  bright  Seraphim,"  very  delightfully,  and 
Harper's  trumpet  accompaniment  was  delicious. 

For  the  third  act^  there  was  an  anthem  by  Dr.  Camidge ;  recitative 
and  air,  Madame  Caradori,  from  "  II  Sacrifizio  d'Abram,"  by  Cimarosa ; 
national  hymn  of  Haydn,  adapted  to  soijae  canting  and  methodistical 
words  by  John  Crosse,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  A.S.S.,  &c.  &c.  of  Hull ;  air,  Mr.  Sapio, 

O  Liberty,"  (violoncello  obligato,  Mr.  Lindley)  ;  chorus,  Hummel, 

Hark !  the  Grave,"  &c. ;  recitative  and  air,  Miss  Stephens,  "  If  guilt- 
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visages  of  his  enemies^  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  retired  from  the 
field  in  despair.     So  much  for  lodgingfe. 

York  Minster,  you.' have,  doubtless  heard,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
Cathedrals  ^  England,  and  admirably  adapted  for  sound — it  is  of 
Itself  an  ample  recompense  for  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  froin  Londpji ; 
and  though  now  very  much  disfigured  by  the  erection  of  scaffplds  and, 
other  carpenter's  work,  yet  quite  sufiicient  of  it  remains  untouched  Ui 
justify  this  character.  The  performance  will  not  take  place  in  the  clioir 
of  tbe  cathedral,  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  perfprmers  and  thd^ 
great  concourse  of  auditors ;  but  the  keys  of  the  organ  are,  by  i^n  inr 
genious  mechanical  contrivance,  brought  out  from  the  back  of  the 
instrument  to  the  front  of  the  orchestra.  I  heard  the  last  voluntary 
yesterday  (Sunday)  morning  at  the  Minster,  and  was  delighted  wjltJi 
the  tone  of  the  organ,  though  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  performer; 
Mr.  Camidge ;  he  uses  too  many  of  the  squalling  high  notes  of  the 
instrument,  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  bass,  or  even  of  the  tendt 
part.  In  the  afternoon  I  heard  a  very  bad  anthem  by  Trayers,  a 
very  unusual  thing  from  this  really  excellent  composer ;  but  this  was, 
however,  one  of  his  least  happy  efforts,  one  of  the  principal  featorcai 
in  it  being  an  old  hacknied  phrase  from  HandeFs  Hailstone  Chtms. 
Dr.  Camidge  was  at  the  organ,  and  his  playing  is  still  more  un- 
churchified  than  his  father's ;  one  would  think  he  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Atwood*8,  who  plays  an  introduction  to  an  anthem  in  the  stylet  of 
an  overture  to  a  melo-drame.  I  expect  some  Sunday  to  hear  the  Ca- 
rillons introduced  at  St.  Paul's.  The  diapason  movements  with  which 
the  doctor  favoured  us,  were  too  theatrical  and  light  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  cathedral ;  and  you  know  I  am  something 
spoiled  for  this  sort  of  playing  by  constantly  hearing  those  two  excellent 
graspers  of  the  church  chords,  Wesley  and  Novello.  Dr.  Camidge's  per- 
formance on  the  organ  is  full,  but  not  smooth;  he  seems  a  perfect 
master  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  without  an  atom  of  genius,  and, 
moreover,  is  not  much  troubled  with  that  oppressive  quality,  modesty ; 
but  this  is  in  common  with  all  other  country  professors,  who  are  the 
most  conceited  and  opiniated  personages  on  the  face  of  the  earth* 
The  singing  of  the  Cathedral  choir  is  as  bad  in  effect  as  it  is  fuU  of 
pretension;  there  was  a  counter-tenor  singer  hooting  yesterday 
afternoon  until  I  was  nearly  distracted ;  and  the  whole  of  them  d|je- 
serye  mention  for  their  ingenuity  in  keeping  half  a  note  too  flat 
throughout  the  performance  of  the  anthem.  You  will  be  much  dis- 
gusted when  I  inform  you  of  the  gross  omissions  of  some  of  Handel's 
most  admirable  chorusses,  and  the  choice  of  inferior  ones,  which  I 
find,  on  looking  over  the  different  selections  for  the  Music  Meeting. 
The  committee  of  management  must  have  confided  the  important  buw- 
ness  of  choosing  the  pieces  for  performance  to  people  who  were  totaUy 
incompetent  to  the  task,  or  who,  at  least,  had  a  very  strange  taste 
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in  music.  Perhaps  the  gr^at  Mr.  Crosse  of  Hull>  who  wishes  to  b6 
thought  a  connoisseur  hy  meddling  in  musical  affairs,  (in  which  he  only 
exposes  his  ignorance,)  had  some  hand  in  the  selection.  Among  the 
pieces  from  the  Oratorio  of  Samson,  these  wiseacres  hav^mitted  the 
beautiful  chorus,  "  Then  round  about  the  starry  throne."  In  the 
Judas  Maccabeus  they  have  still  more  impardonably  omitted  that 
masterly  composition,  **  Hear  us  O  Lord,  to  thee  we  call ;"  and  also, 
*'  We  never  will  bow  down,*'  with  the  glorious  fugue,  "  We  worship 
Ood  alone."  These  t^horusses^  from  their  solidity  and  grandeur,  are 
best  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  in  the  Cathedral,  and  I  am  much 
grieved  to  find  others  substituted  for  them  which  are  compara^ 
tively  common-place.  As  every  point  is  carried  here,  as  in  other  mur 
sical  societies,  by  the  itttri|pie  and  stratagem  of  a  few  busy  individuals^ 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  some  design  in  the  omission  of  these 
chorusses ;  but  it  is  rather  unfortunate,  that  the  public  should  suffer 
their  loss,  just  at  the  time  when  so  fine  an  opportunity  occurred  of  doing 
them  justice.  You  will  hardly  believe,  that  all  piano-forte  concerto 
players  are  most  studiously  kept  from  the  York  concerts,  in  order 
th4t  Dr.  Camidge  and  Mr.  Philip  Knapton,  who  are  both  of  this 
daslf  of  performers,  may  not  be  outshone  by  any  London  stars.  This 
may  be  very  well  for  Dr.  Camidge  and  Mr.  Philip  Knapton,  but  totally 
un^rorthy  of  the  county  of  York.  As  the  concerts  will  form  no  part  of 
the  attraction  of  the  Festival,  consisting  chiefly  of  pieces  which  w6  havfe 
heard  repeatedly  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  in  London 
in  the  very  best  manner,  I  shall  not  weary  you  with  A  long  account 
ef  them,  but  you  may  depend  upon  receiving  one  as  accurately  as  I 
can  furnish  it  after  each  day's  performance  in  the  Minster. 


Tuesdw^,  Sept,  13. — The  performances  in  the  Minster  have  com- 
menced tlus  morning,  and  my  brain  is  so  confused  with  the  remem- 
brance bf  delightful  musical  effects,  and  the  gay  and  splendid  appear- 
ance of  the  company  assembled  at  the  Cathedral,  that  I  find  it  by  no 
means  an  ea«y  task  to  arrange  my  information  in  a  proper  and  coa- 
sistent  manner.  Since  the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  Westminstei?^ 
Abbey,  there  has  been  pothing  heard  in  the  way  of  sacred  musio  which 
aji^roaches  the  grandeur  and  sublimtity  of  this  Music  Meeting.  ^ 
soon  as  the  Cathedral  was  filled,  which  was  at  an  early  ho«r^  (fmdy 
thanks  to  the  excellexst  managenoent  of  the  Committee,  the  access  ;^ 
it  was  most  convaBi^t  and  delightful,)  the  appeai^nce  of  sp  maiif 
elegantly  dressed  women,  the  magnificent  orchestra,  the  tlLsteftil  de-> 
Gorations  of  the  galleries,  and  above  nil  the  divine  building  itdd/, 
with  the  sun  shedding  its  light  through  the  windows^  of  stained  glaasi 
presented  a  coup  d-ceil  which  defies  description,  bu(t  may  esittlf .  be 
ioiagiBed  by  ai^y  one  who  ha»  witnessed  the  splendour  of  ft  coronation^ 
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To  those  who  dote  on  antiquities,  York  Minster  must  be  an  everlasting' 
source  of  delight— <very  foot  of  it  is  connected  with  some  legend  or 
fine  association.  The  tombs  of  the  old  abbots,  the  bishops  recumbent,, 
the  quaint  figures  which  are  dispersed  here  and  there,  the  grand  effect 
of  the  arches,  and  the  religious  solemnity  of  the  whole,  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  fine  church  music  which  I  have  heard  to-day.  Witb 
these  feelings,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  my  enthusiasm  overturn 
the  coolness  and  sobriety  with  which  a  critic  should  notice  matters  of 
such  wdghty  importance.  But  though  I  have  been  far  from  receiving' 
unalloyed  pleasure  to-day,  some  of  the  chorusses  have  given  me  such 
heartfelt  delight,  that  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  spend  the  whole  of 
this  letter  in  praising  them.  But  to  my  task.  The  music  opened  this 
morning  with  the  "  Gloria  Patri,"  from  Handel's  Jubilate,  composed 
for  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  directors  of  the  concert  have  very  in- 
judiciously omitted  the  few  bars  of  introductory  symphony  which 
begins  piano,  in  order  that  the  crash  of  the  whole  instrumental  and 
vocal  band  might  be  heard  at  once.  This  is  the  chorus  wldch  is  per- 
formed at  the  anniversary  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  in  St.  Pauls :  it 
was  admirably  sung,  and  the  grand  double  fugue,  "  As  it  was  in  tke 
Beginning,"  quite  overpowering.  The  chorus-singers  were  very  effedive 
and  well  drilled  in  their  parts,  the  basses  particularly  good ;  the  whole 
of  them  sang  well  in  tune,  and  led  off  the  points  with  decision.  Dr. 
Boyce's  charming  duet,  "  Here  shall  soft  Charity  repair,"  was  done 
ample  justice  to  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Phillips ;  the  accompaniments 
to  this  are  full  of  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the  Italian  schooL 
This  was  followed  by  the  chorus, "  See  the  proud  Chief,"  of  Handel,, 
one  of  his  most  glorious  pieces  of  musical  painting.  The  dignified  and 
pompous  nature  of  the  movement,  and  the  repetition  of  the  first  word 
at  intervals,  keep  the  imagination  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  excitation. 
The  trombones  had  here  a  most  mellow  effect  from  the  size  of  the 
building,  and  the  pedal  point  at  the  end  of  the  chorus  was  grand.  Thfr 
next  was  an  air  by  Miss  Travis,  from  a  service  by  Mozart,  (as  an- 
nounced in  the  bills,  in  order  to  qualify  good  Catholic  music  for  bad 
orthodox  ears,)  in  reality,  the  Agnus  Dei  of  Mozart's  Mass,  No  ,1,  It 
was  totally  spoilt  from  being  played  in  allegretto  time,  at  least  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  sentiment  and  character  of  the  music  require  iU 
But  these  mistakes  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  orchestras :  Mr; 
Greatorex  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  style  or  time  of  modenr 
music ;  but  whether  he  were  to  blame  or  not  in  this  instance  I  shall! 
not  pretend  to  determine.  Miss  Travis  has  a  sweet  voice  and  style  of 
singing.  A  recitative  and  air  for  Mr.  Sapio,  from  the  Oratorio  of 
Joshua,  was  omitted.  The  next  chorus,  «  Behold  the  listening  Sun,** 
was  effective,  but  soipe  chords  upon  the  organ  staccato  were  bad ;  the 
•xpression  of  the  words,  «  Breathless  they  pant,  they  yield,  they  flOl^ 
they  die,"  with  the  subsiding  of  the  whale  band  to  pianissimo,  wa» 
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admirable.  j^In  this  place,  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in* 
temipted  the  performance  for  some  minutes.3  A  motet  of  Mozavt 
followed :  in  the  first  chorus  the  time  was  unsteady  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient rehearsal.  Mr.  Vaughan  sang  a  tenor  solo,  in  which  the  jnodem 
effects  of  the  orchestra  in  the  accompaniments  came  out  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  last  chorus  is  perhaps  as  highly  wrought  a  production 
as  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  man ;  the  original  words  are, "  Pignus 
futura,"  and  it  is  adapted  from  the  litany  of  this  composer,  "  O  had 
I  Jubal's  Lyre,''  sung  by  Miss  Farrar,  was  the  next  in  sucession.  A 
very  disagreeable  song,  much  too  high  for  the  compass  of  this  lady's 
voice,  which  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one:  she  jerks  out  her  tones,  and 
makes  theatrical  cadenzas,  which  are  out  of  place  in  a  cathedral ;  bu£ 
this  is  a  fault  which  almost  all  the  singers  at  the  Minster  commit. 
Purcell's  grand  anthem,  "  O  give  Thanks,"  was  badly  introduced  on  the 
diapasons  of  the  organ  by  Dr.  Camidge,  who,  I  think,  discovers  no  feeling 
for  the  solid  effects  of  church  music.  Miss  Travis  and  Miss  Goodall, 
Messrs.  Vaughan,  Knyvett,  Sapio,  Terrail,  Phillips,  and  Bellamy,  sang 
the  solo  parts.  The  doctor,  however,  accompanied  the/  verse,  "  Re- 
member me,  O  Lord,"  very  well.  This  composition  is  beyond  praise. 
Miss  Stephens  sang  "  Pious  Orgies,"  but  not  well.  The  act  concluded 
with  the  last  chorus  in  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  which  is  always  a 
treat. 

The  second  part  commenced  with  Handel's  first  Grand  Concerto. 
The  fugue  is  very  melodious  and  full  of  nice  sequences.  Signor 
Dragonetti  always  took  care  to  inform  me  when  the  basses  came  iir: 
he  has  been  the  salvation  of  many  of  the  pieces  which  were  wavering 
and  uncertain  in  the  time.  Braham  sang  the  recitative,  and  "  Total 
Eclipse  ;'*  but  his  voice  was  flat  and  his  cadence  vulgar.  A  recitative 
and  air  by  Miss  Wilkinson  is  not  worth  notice.  The  chorus  followed, 
*'  Fixed  in  his  everlasting  Seat."  Recitative,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  air, 
"  Why  does  the  God  of  Israel  sleep,"  is  a  very  uninteresting  composi- 
tion, but  seems  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  singer,  if  singing  it  at  a 
great  many  concerts  be  a  test.  The  chorus,  "  Then  shall  they  know," 
was  a  terrible  botch  :  the  singers  were*  all  abroad  but  contrived  to  end 
together.  The  recitative,  *'  Heaven,  what  noise !"  was  appropriate  fiir 
Mr.  Bellamy ;  it  was  indeed  "  horribly  loud."  Mr.  B.  is  a  wretched 
singer,  without  either  voice  or  taste.  The  chorus  of  Philistines, 
"  Hear  us,  O  Lord,"  is  admirably  expressed,  and  was  very  well  sung. 
Miss  Stephens  sang,  "  Let  the  bright  Seraphim,"  very  delightfully,  and 
Harper's  trumpet  accompaniment  was  delicious. 

For  the  third  act^  there  was  an  anthem  by  Dr.  Camidge ;  recitative 
and  air,  Madame  Caradori,  from  "  II  Sacrifizio  d'Abram,"  by  Cimarosa ; 
national  hymn  of  Haydn,  adapted  to  some  canting  and  methodistical 
words  by  John  Crosse,  Esq.  F.S.A.,  A.S.S.,  8bc.8bc.  of  Hull ;  air,  Mr.  Sapio^ 
"O  Liberty,"  (violoncello  obligate,  Mr.  Lindley) ;  chorus,  HUmmel, 
"  Hark !  the  Grave,"  &c. ;  recitative  and  air,  Miss  Stephens,  "  If  guilt- 
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less  blood,"  Handel ;  selection  from  a  mass  of  Beethoven ;  song  by 
Miss  Good  all  from  Bochsa's  Deluge,  which  I  wish  had  been  washed 
away  at  that  memorable  event ;  and  selection  from  Beethoven's  Mount 
of  Olives. 

As  all  these  pieces  deserve  separate  mention,  I  shall  give  you  an 
account  of  their  performances  as  briefly  as  possible.  Dr.  Camidge  b^ 
composition,  though  by  courtesy  called  an  anthem,  was  full  of  the 
most  florid  and  undignified  accompaniments,  quite  modem  and  not  at 
all  expressing  the  feeling  of  the  words.  The  first  words,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy  Lord  God  of  Hosts,"  8m;.  instead  of  being  set  as  chorus,  which  the- 
words  seem  to  require,  was  set  as  a  verse  for  six  voices,  and  performed 
sotto  voce.  A  quartette,  by  Miss  Travis,  Knyvett,  Vaughan,  and  Bel- 
lamy, was  the  best  part  of  the  composition.  You  will  feel  with  me  the 
absurdity  of  introducing  the  works  of  such  composers  as  Dr.  CamidjBpe 
and  Bochsa,  when  we  have  so  many  standard  and  classical  compositions, 
I  am  unable  to  guess  what  Bochsa  does  here,  unless  it  be  with  Ins 
tinkling  harp  to  play  duets  with  Mr.  Nicholson  on  the  flute,  and 
to  ravish  the  young  ladies  with  their  united  clanking  and  tootling. 
Madame  Caradori^s  Scena  was  divinely  sung — her  beautiful  voice 
made  its  way  through  the  Minster  more  easily  than  that  of  any  other. 
The  music  of  Cimarosa  was  in  parts  full  of  passion  and  deep  feeling,  and 
though  occasionally  theatrical,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  writing.  Haydn'ff 
beautiful  Hymn  to  the  Emperor  was  out  of  place  here.  Of  Lindle/s  ac- 
accompaniment  to  Mr.  Sapio's  song,  I  cannot  speak  in  sufficient  praise : 
his  taste  and  elegance,  his  fine  tone  and  delightful  feeling,  go  directly 
to  the  heart.  Hiimmel's  chorus  was  fine  music,  but  to  which  justice  was 
not  done  in  the  performance,  as  was  the  case  with  Beethoven's  com- 
positions. Miss  Stephen's  charmed  every  one  with  her  song, "  If  guilt- 
less blood,"  and  particularly  with  the  last  movement,  "  And  if  to  fate 
my  days  must  run."  This  is  a  movement  in  Handel's  most  delightful 
manner:  the  truly  pious  resignation  is  most  admirably  expressed. 
The  chorusses  of  Handel  have  been  by  far  the  most  effective  part  of 
this  day's  performance.  The  absence  of  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis  has 
Very  much  disappointed  the  people  of  York,  but  I  think  her  loss  at  the 
Cathedral  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  regret.  This  lady's  forte  is  in  opera 
music,  and  her  singing  in  that  style  is  not  to  be  excelled^  '  Madame 
Caradori  and  Miss  Stephens  are  the  best  of  the  female  singers  here^ 
and  Vaughan  and  Phillips  among  the  male.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  inform  you  that  we  have  had  a  furious  protest  from  a  Quaker  of 
this  city  against  the  Music  Meeting,  and  some  dissenters  in  London 
have  been  so  officious  as  to  send  a  large  pamphlet  for  the  same  purpose. 


FFednesdap,  Sept  Uth, — ^Tho  Messiah  has  attracted  an  unusual 
assemblage  of  perspns  at  the  cathedral  to-day — indeed,  York  has^  not- 
been  so  crowded  for  a  long  time  as  upon  thia  occasion.     The  inha- 
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bitants  of  all  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages  began  to  arrive  here 
at  daybreak,  and  long  before  the  opening  of  the  doors  they  were 
thronged  by  an  impatient  multitude.   This  Oratorio  is  a  great  favourite 
of  the  country  people,  who,  by  their  perseverance  and  robustious 
exertions,  possessed  themselves  in  the  most  remorseless  manner  of  all 
the  good  seats,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Londoners.     The 
Archbishop,  who  was  absent  from  the  first  performance  on  account  or 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  death,  honoured  us  with  his  presence  to-day. 
He  is  a  nice-looking  old  gentleman,  so  much  like  our  old  favourite 
Munden,  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  that  if  it  were  not  a  sort  of  profana. 
tion  to  speak  thus  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  you  would  swear  he 
had  stolen  one  of  his  wigs.     He  is  like  him  besides  in  an  arch  and 
roguish  expression  of  face,    which  is   partly  suppressed,  from  tne 
gravity  of  his  ofl5ce  and  character.     The  Dean  is  a  pallid,  studious 
looking  man,   of  a   much   greater  benignity  of  manners   than  his 
brethren  of  this  stamp  are  famed  for.     The  whole  of  the  Oratorio  of 
to-day  was  performed  beautifully — the  singers,  both  solo  and  chorus, 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost.     Vaughan's  recitative, "  Comfort 
ye  my  People"  was  the  finest  piece  of  singing  which  was  heard  at  the 
Minster  to-day,  he  conceived  the  words  admirably,  and  his  voice, 
when  not  forced,  is  perfectly  beautiful.     Madame  Caradori  retired 
without  singing  the  second  part  of  "  He  shall  feed  his  Flock,"  which 
was  appropriated  to  her  in  the  bills; — it  is  said  that  some  offence  was 
the  cause  of  her  leaving  so  suddenly;  but   this  is  hardly  fair  or 
respectful  to  the  public,  who  have  hired  her  to  sing  for  their  amuse- 
ment.  Mr.  W,  Kuyvett  sung,  "  He  was  despised,"  with  real  pathos  and 
feeling,  but  his  voice  is  hardly  of  su£&cient  power  for  this  building. 
Oar  old  favourite  Miss  Stephens,  has,  I  think,  been  labouring  under  a 
little,  nervous  agitation  ;  for  these  two  days  she  has  sung  rather  too 
sharp — her  style  is,  however,  as  beautiful  as  ever.     Miss  Travis  is  a 
most  unpretending  and  delightful   singer;  her   performance  of  the 
songs  in  the  Messiah  must  always  please  as  long  as  a  sound  musical 
taste  exists.     Mademoiselle  Garcia  fails  in  this  style  of  music,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  right  to  employ  her  to  sing  it,  as  it  requires  peculiar 
study.     Phillips  and  Braham  sang  very  well  to-day,  and  the  last- 
mentioned  in  particular,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  actually 
sang  with  good  taste.     You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  Mozart  has  put 
additional  accompaniments  to  the  Messiah,  and  it  is  not  at  all  to  the 
credit  of  Greatorex's  taste  that  he  does  not,  on  all  occasions^  encouraffe 
the  performance  of  them.     If  it  be  urged  that  in  one  or  two'  cases  the 
accompaniments  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  solidity  of  the  composi- 
tion, these  little  defects  are  so  admirably  compeni^^ted  by  the  many 
rich  effects  of  the  wind  instruments,  that  the  objection  is  easily  over- 
ruled.     They  were,  however,  performed  to  one  song,  "  O  thou  that 
.  tcllcst,"  and  the  effect  of  them  was  truly  divine; — in  this  instance 
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Moft;rt  has  created  the  song  afresh  without  impairing  its  original 
character,  and  has  loaded  it  with  heauties.  I  missed  the  holding 
notes  of  the  wind-instruments,  particularly  in  the  chorus,  "  Surely  he 
hath  home  our  Griefs ;" — ^hy  the  way,  Dr.  Camidge  is  quite  unfit  for 
his  sea^  at  the  organ — ^hc  has  a  most  delightful  instrument,  hut  he  does 
not  know  when  to  throw  in  the  effects :  he  suffers  all  the  opportunities 
of  cramming  in  a  good  chord  to  go  hy,  and  uses  it  when  not  wanted. 
In  the  introduction  of  the  overture,  Handel  douhtless  intended  the 
harmonies  to  he  sustained  on  an  organ,  hut  the  hand  of  stringed 
instruments  were  left  to  go  through  it  hy  themselves.  This  is  not 
like  a  good  musician.  Dragonetti's  playing  in  the  fugue  of  the 
overture  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  this  grand  artist 
conceives  the  meaning  of  his  author.  Every  stroke  of  his  how  told# 
and  he  articulated  the  passages  in  a  way  in  which  no  one  cai^  pretend 
to  approach  him.  Lindley  also  deserves  mention  for  his  accompani- 
ment of  the  recitatives.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  a  poor 
hlind  man,  who  sat  near  me,  to-day,  waving  his  hand  with  somf 
considerahle  force,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  at  one  of  the  chorusses,  struck 
a  lady  on  the  crown  of  her  honnet,  which  he  completely  knocked  iflf, 
and  otherwise  damaged  her  pericranium — the  astonishment  of  tlMI 
woman  at  the  unexpected  attack,  and  the  mortification  and  confusion 
of  her  assailant  was  a  subject  for  Hogarth. 

The  Concert-room,  which  is  a  fine  new  building,  opened  last  night, 
and  was  attended  hy  a  splendid  company,  who  chattered  incessantly 
during  the  performance  of  one  of  Beethoven's  finest  symphonies,  that  in 
D.  Mori  led  the  concert,  and  played  a  concerto  of  Mayseder's  with  the 
old  subject  of  the  "  Plough  Boy"  introduced.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  noise  in  the  room,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  with  such  an  audience  hs 
would  take  much  pains ;  his  playing  was  consequently  not  quite  so  re- 
fined as  usual — ^but  yet  admirable.  Lindley  accompanied  Braham  in  the 
celebrated  Cantata  of  Alexis,  which  was  most  unreasonably  encored, 
hut  in  this  the  audience  were  deservedly  disappointed,  owing  to  the 
obstinacy  of  the  old  violoncello  player,  who  refused  to  gratify  theni.> 
These  concerts  are  of  a  most  ridiculous  length,  and  of  great  expense, 
each  ticket  being  15s. ;  the  receipts  of  the  balls  and  concerts  are  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  building.  Nothing  else  occurred 
worth  notice,  except  that  Mr.  Crosse,  of  Hull,  in  handing  one  of  ttm 
singers  to  her  place,  from  an  unfortunate  slip  of  his  foot,  came  down  on 
his  face,  to  the  mirth  of  the  whole  rooift. 

Thursday,  Sept.  15.- — Of  this  music  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
"  appetite  doth  grow  with  that  it  feeds  on."  This  is  the  only  place 
for  a  real  cormorant  and  devourer  of  suspensions  and  church  effects, 
to  glut  an  unbounded  and  insatiable  craving.  Although  the  selection 
from  the  Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccabeus  of  Handel  was  far  from  happy^ 
and  that  from  Haydn's  Creation  not  very  effective,  (on  account  of  the 
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immense  size  of  the  building',  and  the  delicacy  with  which  the 
panimcnts  were  played  rendering  them  inaudible,)  yet  there  has  been 
a  sufficient  supply  of  good  music  to  render  this  day  a  very  delightful 
one.  The  crowd  has  been  greater  than  either  of  the  preceding  days, 
and  some  females  were  very  much  hurt  in  the  rush,  which  took  place 
at  the  opening  of  the  doors.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  objection  which 
some  of  the  Deans  of  York  have  raised  to  a  musical  performance  in 
the  cathedral,  for  the  confusion  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  two 
days  is  seldom  exceeded  in  a  theatre  during  the  attraction  of  a 
favourite  performer.  Even  women  lose  all  sense  of  the  natural  delicacy 
and  decency  of  their  sex,  and  struggle  for  precedence  in  a  manner  truly 
disgusting.  The  music  commenced  with  the  overture  to  Saul,  which 
was  well  performed.  "  Mourn  ye  afflicted  Children,"  the  first  choms 
in  Judas  Maccabeus  was  very  badly  performed,  and  the  chorus  singera 
were  much  out  of  tune,  a  fault  from  which  I  must  say  they  have  as 
yet  been  free.  The  duet  "  From  this  dread  Scene,''  sung  by  Miss 
Goodall  and  Miss  Travis,  is  a  charming  composition,  and  the  former 
of  these  ladies  in  particular  is  so  much  improved,  that  I  can  hardly 
recognise  her  as  the  same  person  I  have  heard  in  London  with  sd 
little  pleasure.  Braham  has  been  undoing  all  that  he  had  done  for 
his  reputation  yesterday ;  in  the  opinion  of  sound  musical  judges, 
vulgarity  and  bad  taste  were  the  predominant  qualities  of  his  singing 
to-day.  I  do  not  much  wonder  from  the  hum  of  suppressed  approba- 
tion which  followed  his  song  of  "  Sound  an  Alarm/'  and  from  knowing 
how  dear  applause  is  to  a  singer,  that  he  consents  to  pander  to  the 
depraved  taste  of  the  multitude,  and  forfeit  his  own  character  as  a 
musician.  He  ought  to  have  retired  from  the  profession  long  ago ;  he 
is  now  too  old  to  sing  any  thing  v^thout  effort ;  his  powers  are  exhausted ; 
he  screams  and  raves  it  is  true,  but  he  produces  no  tone,  and  we  are 
too  much  annoyed  with  his  performances  even  to  laugh  at  them.  Mr. 
Vaughan  has  hitherto  completely  carried  away  the  palm  from  all  the 
singers  who  have  been  at  this  festival.  I  shall  never  forget  his  manncfr 
of  singing  the  introductory  Recitative  to  the  Messiah,  "  Comfort  ye 
my  People :" — it  was  finely  conceived.  His  voice,  when  not  forced,  is 
a  vglume  of  pure  tone,  and  he  resorts  to  none  of  the  little  tricks  and 
artifices  to  produce  effect  which  performers  who  are  less  conscious  of 
talent  are  obliged  to  adopt.  You  would  have  been  delighted  with 
him.  The  songs  which  have  been  selected  from  the  Judas  Maccabeus 
are  for  the  most  part  some  of  Handel's  worst  compositions,  so  tedious, 
so  threadbare  of  ideas,  and  so  unmelodious,  that  they  are  wearisome 
to  the  last  degree.  I  must,  however,  except  a  lovely  song,  "  Wise 
Men  flattering,*'  which  Miss  Stephens  sang  divinely.  The  chorusses  have 
not  altogether  gone  off  with  that  spirit  for  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  distinguished.  Those  which  produced  the  best  effect  were 
'*  Fallen  is  the  foe,"  and  "  Zion  now  her  head  shall  raise."     In  the 
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piano  part  of  the  former,  the  effect  produced  by  the  repetition  of  the 
word  "  fallen,"  was  particularly  fine,  and  the  organ  was  well  intro- 
duced ;  the  latter  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  triumphant  and  extatie 
compositions  of  its  great  author ; — towards  the  conclusion  I  could  not 
help  noticing  a  most  exquisite  seventh  which  the  tenors  are  made  to 
sustain — this  is  a  piece  of  great  genius,  and  renders  the  cadence  the 
most  satisfactory  imaginable.  The  trio  and  chorus  "  Disdainful  pf 
danger''  had  a  beautiful  effect,  and  this  finishes  the  list  of  Hander^ 
compositions  which  I  heard  with  any  pleasure  to-day.  The  Beco;DLd 
and  third  parts  of  the  music  were  from  Haydn's  Creation.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  not  sung  so  well  to-day  as  usual ;  not  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
any  bad  taste,  (after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Braham,)  but  that  bis  low 
notes  have  not  been  well  in  tune ;  in  speaking  recitative  he  should 
not  imitate  Bellamy,  who  is  a  most  indistinct  and  artificial  performer 
in  thb  particular.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  when  a  good  singer 
takes  for  a  model  one  infinitely  his  inferior  in  every  requisite.  If 
Mr.  PhilHps  would  cultivate  a  more  distinct  articulation  of  the  words 
of  his  songs  he  would  produce  a  much  better  effect.  I  have  this 
moo'mng  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  ancient  and  modem 
styles  of  church  music,  and  full  justice  bus  been  done  to  the  latter^  (for 
the  chorusses  in-  the  Creation  have  been  well  studied,  since  the  last 
■Festival,)  and  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  no  composer  cap 
.vie  with  Handel  in  the  oratorio  style ;  his  unadorned  simplicity  and 
poetical  feeling  of  his  subject,  affect  me  infinitely  more  than  all  the 
ingenuity  of  accompaniment  and  flowing  elegance  of  Ilaydu.  In  my 
opinion,  the  fcelipg  of  Haydn's  Creation  (with  the  exception  of  the 
description  of  Chaos,  &c.)  is  not  of  a  profound  nature,  nor  is  it  of  the 
legitimate  church  style,  the  motivos  of  the  airs,  the  subjects  of  the 
chorusses,  and,  above  all,  the  accompaniments,  are  of  too  light  a 
description  to  accord  with  the  gravity  of  this  kind  of  music,  and  yet 
it  is  a  most  glorious  production,  although  I  question  its  title  to  be 
called  Oratorio.  In  speaking  thus  of  the  Creation,  you  must  not  for 
an  instant  suppose  that  I  undervalue  the  genius  of  its  great  composer ; 
let  the  inventor  of  the  symphony  and  quartetto,  and  the  father  of 
modem  orchestral  efforts,  be  always  mentioned  with  veneration  and 
enthusiasm ;  it  is  very  little  injury  to  the  fame  of  Haycln  to  be  second 
in  one  style  only.  It  may  appear  trite,  and  almost  ridiculous  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  be  writing  the  praises  of  Handel,  tut  I  will  defy 
any  one  who  is  well  read  in  music  to  cease  wondering  at  the  happy 
invention  which  he  has  displayed  in  some  of  his  chorusses,  particularly 
those. in  which  three  or  four  subjects  are  employed,  each  subject 
admirably  expressing  some  sentiment,  and  then  the  whole  working 
together  in  fugue  with  the  greatest  freedom.  It  requires  a  musician 
to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  choosing  musical  phrases  which  have 
so  many  duties  to  perform.   Handel  is  the  Michael  Angelo  of  musicians. 
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with  Infinite  grace  and  tenderness  in  addition  to  the  grandeur  of  his 
conceptions.  He  has  none  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  with  which 
more  barren  composers  contrive  to  excite  attention  to  their  weirks-*- 
but  keeps  up  the  interest  of  his  chorusses  purely  by  fine  expression  of 
the  words,  fine  counterpoint,  and  fine  modulation.  May  the  memoiy 
of  Handel  and  Purcell  (to  whom  also  all  this  will  apply)  be  always 
cherished  with  affection  by  all  true  lovers  of  music  to  the  end  of  tinte, 
as  the  greatest  poets  in  their  art,  that  the  world  has  produced,  if 
Handel  could  have  been  present  during  the  performance  of  some  of 
his  chorusses  at  the  York  festival,  to  hear  his  magnificent  ideas  so 
well  expressed,  he  would  have  received  a  pleasure  to  which>  duxi^ 
his  life  he  must  have  been  a  stranger,  his  Oratorios  being  general^ 
performed  in  a  theatre,  and  consequently  with  a  feeble  and  impove- 
rished effect,  compared  with  that  produced  in  this  glorious  building. 

There  is  some  talk  here  of  altering  the  situation  of  the  orchestra  for 
the  next  Music  Meeting ;  it  is  at  present  placed  immediately  under  the 
great  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  band  is 
much  deteriorated  in  consequence ;  the  violins  and  smaller  wind-instm- 
ments  made  no  way  into  the  body  of  the  building,  the  greater  part  of 
the  sound  ascended  into  the  lantern  which  was  over  the  heads  of  the 
musicians ;  the  basses  canie  out  well,  as  did  also  the  horns,  bassoons^ 
and  trombones.  The  organ  also  is  unfortunately  situated  at  the 'back 
of  the  orchestra,  and  vnth  a  false  front  for  the  sake  of  appearafiee, 
that  it  could  not  make  its  way  through  so  many  wooden  obstacles,  and 
ihe  tone  seemed  stifled.  The  place  proposed  for  the  orehestra  on  a 
future  occasion  is  immediately  opposite  to  its  present  situation ;  it  will 
merely  exchange  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemeii  who  occupy  the  guinea 
seats.  This  will  be  a  great  improvement,  although  the  beatttiful 
organ  must  be  sacrificed  to  it. 

The  most  finished  piece  of  singing  which  I  have  heard  to-day  was 
the  air,  "  With  Verdure  clad,"  from  the  Creation,  by  Madame 
Caradori ;  this  was  an  exquisite  performance,  and  made  amends  for  ft 
'  very  tiresome  and  common-place  air  which  she  had  to  sing  in  the  first 
part,  from  the  Judas  Maccabeus,  '^  So  shall  the  Lute  and  Haarp  awake." 
Miss  Wilkinson  has  not  increased  her  reputatiou  to-day,  and  Mils 
Farrar  has  luckily  had  nothing  to  do.  The  Concert  yesterday  eve&ing 
w^s  led  by  Keisewetter,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  appears  in  indiffin^iit 
health :  the  room  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  heat  tr^emendoiis. 
The  most  interesting  features  of  the  performance  were  the  gvattd 
symphony  (Jupiter)  and  "  Pladdo  il  Mar,"  from  the  opera!  6f 
Idomeneo,  by  Mozart ;  a  concerto  on  the  violoncello,  by  Lindley,,n]id 
a  delightful  madrigal  by  Linley,  (not  the  violoncello  player,])  **  Ijet 
me  careless,"  sung  by  Miss  Travis,  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Vaughan,  Phillips, 
and  Bellamy.  Keisewetter  led  the  Concert  admirably ;  ifl  Morart's 
symphony  the  pianos  and  fortes  wore  well  attended  to ;  and  the  itti- 
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mortal  Adagio  movement,  which  is  generally  spoilt  at  the  Pliilharmonic 
Concerts  in  London,  ^om  being  played  too  fast,  had  here  its  proper 
effect.  Lindle/s  Concerto  was  not  played  in  so  delightful  a  manner 
as  is  customary  with  this  charming  performer ;  there  was  some  defect 
in  his  instrument,  or  in  the  formation  of  the  room,  which  prevented 
the  tone  of  his  violoncello  from  making  its  way.  Among  the  nuisances 
of  last  evening,  one  of  the  principal  was  Mr.  Bochsa  ;  it  is  really  too 
much  that  the  audience  should  he  condemned  to  hear  a  military  con- 
certo, or  something  equally  wretched,  every  evening  of  the  Concerts; — 
and  then  how  heart-breaking  to  think  how  much  the  pupils  of  the  Royai 
Academy  of  Music  must  lose  by  the  absence  of  their  amiable  in- 
structor— how  Dr.  Crotch  must  be  puzzled  to  explain  the  chords— and 
bow  much  at  a  loss  for  want  of  one  of  Bochsa's  military  concertos  to 
illustrate  his  lessons  in  harmony.  Really  this  grave  professor  and  his 
harp  overcome  the  patience  of  those  who  do  not  pretend  to  depth  in 
the  science  of  music.  Lord  Burghersh,  Mr.  Bochsa,  J.  W.  Wade,  Esq. 
and  Mr.  Hawes,  are  four  very  great  musicians  in  their  way,  and  their 
compositions  have  this  remarkably  satisfactory  quality,  that  when  you 
have  once  heard  one  of  them  it  will  last  you  your  whole  life.  As  for  Mr. 
Braham,  he  is  an  old  man  and  hardened  in  his  vicious  style  of  singing, 
and  therefore  you  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  in  an 
echo  duet,  which  he  sang  with  Miss  Stephens,  he  was  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  orchestra ;  but  he  is  insensible  to  ridicule,  or  be 
would  have  reformed  long*  ago.  I  have  no  objection  to  his  giving  way 
to  his  taste  for  flourishes,  &c.  in  the  concert-room,  and  especially 
when  he  sings  his  own  compositions,  which  it  is  impossible  to  spoil ;  but 
in  the  cathedral,  with  compositions  which  are  not  so  well  fortified 
from  injury  from  injudicious  singing,  it  becomes  one  at  least  to  remon- 
strate against  a  style  of  performance  which  would  almost  disgrace 
Duke's  Place.  A  standing  toast  for  certain  persons  in  the  musical 
profession  should  be,  "  Success  to  ignorance  and  pretension." 


Friday, Sept.  16. — The  last  morning's  performance  has  taken  place, 
and  I  advise  all  those  who  wish  to  hear  Handel's  chorusses  as  they  were 
intended  by  the  composer,  to  take  their  places  in  the  coach,  and  secure 
their  lodgings  at  York  for  the  next  Festival.  I  have  heard  several  pro- 
fessors, who  have  travelled  on  the  Continent,  affirm,  that  this  Music- 
Meeting  infinitely  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  is  known  there. 
The  confusion  at  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  was  not  so  great  this  morn- 
ing as  it  has  been  for  the  two  preceding,  yet  several  people  have  had 
their  ribs  tolerably  crushed :  a  poor  woman  was  forced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd  between  two  posts,  and  could  not  be  extricated  until  the 
carpenters  were  brought  to  loosen  them.  The  selection  of  to-day 
has  been  by  far  the  best  of  the  three,  yet  it  was  of  an  i^o^dinate 
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length,  lasting  from  twelve  o'clock  till  near  six.  The  coinpany  were 
evidently  anxious  to  be  preparing  for  the  Fancy  Ball,  which  divided  the 
attraction  with  Handel.  Two  of  the  chorusses  from  the  Dettingen  T«^ 
Deum  opened  the  performances  of  this  morning.  "  We  praise  thee,  O 
God,"  and  "  To  thee  Cherubim,"  &c.  These  magnificent  compositions 
afforded  me  as  much  pleasure  as  any  thing  which  has  been  performed 
here,  and  in  the  last  particularly  how  truly  inspired  is  the  expression 
of  the  words,  "  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy 
glory."  Miss  Travis  sang  a  very  sweet  song  from  Solomon,  "  What 
though  I  trace."  The  more  I  hear  this  lady,  the  moie  I  am  pleased 
with  the  simplicity  of  her  style  and  sweet  voice.  A  chorus  of  Handel 
followed,  which  is  not  very  well  known,  "  Let  none  despair ;"  it  iff 
upon  a  fine  walking  bass,  and  the  voices  burst  in  upon  it  with  an  ex- 
pression of  confidence  truly  admirable.  In  all  these  chorusses  the 
words  seem  merely  translated  into  a  more  beautiful  language,  the 
sentiment  will  remain  as  indelibly  stamped  in  the  musical  notes  as  it 
can  in  the  copy  from  which  the  composer  set  it.  If  I  were  to  consult 
my  own  pleasure,  I  would  pass  over  the  solos  as  mere  impertinences 
compared  with  the  stupendous  inventions  in  harmony  which  have  been 
heard  to-day.  Mr.  Phillips  has  not  sung  so  well  this  morning  as 
usual ;  his  song,  "  Tears  such  as  tender  fathers  shed,"  did  not  excite 
much  attention.  The  Dead  March  in  Saul,  and  part  of  Handel's 
Funeral  Anthem,  "  When  the  ear  heard  him,"  were  admirably 
performed.  What  a  piece  of  simplicity  and  exquisite  musical 
painting  is  the  Dead  March?  It  was  heard  with  breathless  attention, 
and  is  of  itself  a  lasting  proof  that  a  few  natural  chords  will  touch 
the  most  profound  and  deep-seated  feelings  of  humanity,  when  a  suc- 
cession of  learned  harmonies  would  have  entirely  failed.  The  selec- 
tion from  the  Funeral  Anthem  was  beyond  all  praise.  The  parts  of 
the  quartetto  were  doubled  by  the  principal  singers,  who  did  justice  to 
the  composer's  intention,  and  so  far  were  entitled  to  praise.  By  the 
way,  if  people  were  more  frequently  to  attend  to  the  merits  of  a  com- 
position, than  -to  the  performance  of  singers,  they  would  be  much 
oftener  pleased ;  the  composer  is  generally  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
whole  attention  directed  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  or  Miss  displays 
his  or  her  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  The  musician  is  a  mere  scape- 
goat, the  singer  every  thing ;— this  is  a  most  extraordinary  abuse  of 
what  is  right.  In  the  days  of  Handel,  if  a  singer  gave  offence  in  his 
presence,  he  used  to  take  her  by  the  waist^  and  throw  her  out  of  the 
window ; — this  was  a  laudable  practice,  and  Greatorex  should  re- 
vive it.  The  Chorus,  "  He  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,"  is  upon 
quite  a  new  model,  full  of  pathos  and  beauty.  A  song  by  Miss 
Stephens,  from  Esther,  followed,  "  Praise  the  Lord  with  cheerful 
noise,"  one  of  Handel's  most  ugly  compositions,  for  he  had  a  re- 
markable talent  for  the  ugly  at  times.     This  song  was  chosen  for  th« 
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puipose  of  introducing  Dr.  Crotch's  amiable  coadjutor^  Mr.  Bocbsc^^ 
with  his  paltry  harp ;  it  was  a  most  nauseous  exhibition,  and  the 
cadenza,  which  was  many  minutes  long,  made  one  feel  ashamed  of 
one*6  species.  A  cadenza  is  generally  an  offence  against  good  taste, 
but  in  a  cathedral  it  is  intolerable.  Mr.  Bochsa  and  Miss  Stephens* 
had  evidently  been  planning  their  runs  and  imitations,  and  thought 
by  such  sickening  stuff  to  captivate  the  multitude  ;  but  it  is  time  that 
this  gross  charlatanry  should  be  done  away,  and  the  profound  theorist 
would  have  only  have  had  his  desert,  if  the  Archbishop  had  dismissed 
him  and  his  harp  from  the  Minster.  A  grand  chant  by  Pelham 
Humphries  was  performed  to  the  "  Venite  exultemus,"  and  "  Jubilate 
Deo.''  This  is  in  the  true  cathedral  feeling,  and  is  another  instance  of 
mmplieity  and  grandeur.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  organ  only,  with 
the  band  brealcing  in  at  the  ^^  Gloria  Patri."  The  effect  of  announc- 
ng  the  ^^  Gloria  Patri,"  with  the  bass  of  the  great  organ  full,  and  the 
choFds  Oft  the  choir  organ,  is  one  of  the  best  in  cathedral  playing. 
This  chaat  was  a  great  treat.  Mr.  Vaughan  sang  the  air  from, 
Athalia,  ^^  Crentle  Airs,  melodious  Strains/'  accompanied  by  Ldndley  oa 
the  violoncello.  As  the  latter  gentleman  whenever  he  accompanies  % 
sofig,  prevents,  by  his  beautiful  performance,  any  attention  being  paid 
to  the  singer,  i  was  disappointed  that  he  did  not  exert  himself  so 
much  as  usual.  Mr.  Vaughan  sang  his  song  well ;  he  is  by  far  the, 
most  sterling  performer  in  church-music  of  the  present  day,  and  com- 
bines all  the  requisites  for  his  profession.  Mr.  Greatorex's  arrange- 
ment of  Croft's  fine  old  Psalm  tune,  St.  Matthew's,  followed.  This  tune,, 
though  excellent  of  its  kind,  might,  I  think,  as  well  have  been  spared,, 
and  an  anthem  by  the  same  admirable  composer  have  been  judiciously 
substituted.  Where  so  many  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  perform- 
aikce  of  works  written  iqpon  a  grand  scale,  it  is  a  pity  to  throw  them 
on  one  side  for  those  which  do  not  require  so  many  advantage  as  are 
presented  by  thie  band  and  chorus.  A  motet  of  Haydn  in  D  minor, 
itttrWi«ced  into  the  oratorio  of  Judah  by  W.  Gardiner,  Esq.  was  very 
fine  musie,  but  net  weU  performed,  W.  Gardiner,  Esq.  is  a  gentleman 
who  ha^  many  sins  to  answer  for,  and  among,  the  rest  that  he  has. 
adapted  Haydn's  Motet  to  worda  which  are  contradictory  nonsense-^, 
read  theei^  and  judge  for  yourself: 

The  ann  of  the  Lovd  i»  upon  them, 

By  the  edge  of  the  sword  they  fell, 

AdA  the  rolling  thunder  he  cast  on  all ; 

Man  against  man  he  set  them. 

None  can  escape  his  fury ; 

The  sword  of  the  Lord  davoureih  them  all. 

The  Lord  he  will  have  mercy. 

In  peace  he  keepeth  Zion* 

Mr.  Gatdiner  should  not  sacrifice  fine  compositions  for  the  sake  o£ 
a  little  notoriety,    Haydn's  ghost  will  torment  him  if  he  persist  in 
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Spoiling  his  woi*ks.  For  his  other  offfences  f  refer  yon  to  the  ^SMted' 
Music''  of  Mr.  G.,  in  which  you  will  find  compositions,  prtginally* 
written  for  six  voices,  compressed  into  four  parts,  thereby  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  author's  intention ;  and  also  that  Mr«  G.'s  name  is.  placed 
to  the  bass  solo  in  Pureell's  anthem  "  O  Give  Thanks.*'  Haydn  has 
suffered  almost  as  much  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Crosse  of  HhU. 
Take  a  specimen  of  doggrel  by  this  gentleman^  adapted  to  HaydB% 
National  Hymn.     The  third  verse : 

Thee  with  humble  adoration 

Laud  we  now  for  mercies  past ; 
Still  to  this  most  favoured  nation* 

May  those  mercies  ever  last.  ' 

Britons  then,  through  future  story. 

With  their  prayers  shall  praises  sing-^ 
Chorus. — Lord  of  life,  and  light,  and  glory. 

Bless  thy  people,  bless  their  king. 

It  must  have  been  curious  to  observe  Mr.  Crosses  "eye  in  a  flne^ 
frenzy  rolling"  when  he  composed  this  delectabfe  stuff.  Poor  Haydn  f 
Mr.  Gardiner  substitutes  English  nonsense  for  "the  Latin  sense,  and' 
Mr.  Crosse  has  not  shown  that  Hull  is  a  place  very  favourable  to 
poetic  inspiration.  After  this  long  digi*ession  I  return  te  Handel 
with  great  pleasure.  His  admirable  chorus  of  *^^The  Dead  sftalf 
live,"  concluded  the  first  part  of  the  selection.  Handel  is  saitf 
to  have  stolen  this  from  an  Italian  writer;  if  this  be  the  case  vf& 
may  well  say  with  Falstaff,  "  O  for  a  fine  thief.**  Mr.  Braham'^ 
singing  in  Luther's  Hymn  was  less  offensive  than  iri  other  compos 
sitions.  This  hymn  is  a  charming  tune,  but  it  wante^  harmo*' 
nizing  afresh;  it  is  susceptible  of  much  better  chords  than  those 
which  are  now  used.  The  Hailstone  Chorus  was  performed^  withf 
great  precision.  The  chorus,  •*  He  sent  a  thick  darkness*'-  W9»  » 
dreadful  botch :  a  darkness  seemed  to  have  come  over  t!ie  mngeirs  { 
some  were  singing  a  major  ending,  some  a  minor.  This,  is  the  effect  of 
an  ignorance  of  harmony.  The  song  of  Mademoiselle  (Jarcia,  ^^Gratfeai 
agimus  tibi,"  is  not  worth  mention  but  for  WilmanV  adniiirabl^ 
Clarionet  obligato.  The  composition  is  glittering  stuff,  and  the 
cadence  as  objectionable  as  that  by  Bochsa  and  Miss  Stephens;  Thd 
song  from  Theodora,  *^  Lord,  to  Thee  each  Night  and  Day,*'  was  a 
tiresome  composition,  and  not  sijng  in  tune.  Handel's  double  chortt»> 
"  The  Horse  and  his  Rider"  concluded  the  act.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  master  of  effect  was  well  aware  of  tfie  fine  subjects 
he  had  in  store  for  fugue  in  this  chorus,  and  he  therefore  keeps  the 
attention  excited  by  repeated  bursts  of  the  short  chorus,  "  The  Lord 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,"  interspered  with  recitative.  Mr. 
Greatorex  gave  the  time  of  this  chorus  too  fast ;  and  this  is  a  great  fault 
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which  may  be  found  with  his  conducting  generally ;  otherwise,  he 
deserves  praise  for  the  light  and  shade  he  has  thrown  into  many  of 
the  chorusscs.  It  is  better  that  pieces  of  full  harmony  should  be  taken 
a  thought  too  slow,  than  that  they  should  be  hurried. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  the  third  part  were  a  fine  chorus 
from  Joseph,  by  Handel,  "  O  God,  who,  in  thy  heavenly  hand," 
and  Mr.  Braham*s  recitative,  "  Deeper  and  deeper  still;"  this  was 
tolerably  well  sung,  though  I  do  not  think  that  a  constant  trembling 
of  the  voice  is  at  all  pathetic.  In  "  Waft  her  angels"  he  amused 
himself  with  a  run  not  remarkable  for  paternal  tenderness.  The  rest 
of  the  performance  was  gone  through  with  effort ;  it  was  much  too 
long,  and  the  band  and  audience  were  completely  tired  out. 

The  Festival  has  been  altogether  the  greatest  musical  gratification 
which  has  been  experienced  in  England  for  many  years.  Handel,  in 
his  chorusses,  has  carried  every  thing  before  him ;  Haydn  is  a  great 
writer  of  symphonies,  and  Mozart  the  greatest  dramatic  musician ; 
but  Handel  is  the  oratorio  writer.  F.  Cramer  has  led  the  band  with 
his  accustomed  talent :  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  keep  so  vast 
an  orchestra  together.  The  singers,  who  have  taken  the  most  extra- 
vagant sums  of  money  for  their  performance  at  the  Festival,  have  mani- 
fested the  greatest  indifference  to  the  music,  except  to  show  off 
their  respective  powers.  These  gentry,  who  are  perfect  ignoramuses 
compared  with  such  as  Dragonetti,  Lindlcy,  &c.,  and  whose  musical 
education  has  not  cost  them  one  fiftieth  part  the  trouble,  are  quite 
spoilt  and  overpaid  by  the  public.  A  voice,  and  a  few  theatrical- 
tricks,  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  assurance,  will  now  make  a  public 
singer ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  great  genius  and  perseverance  to 
be  such  a  performer  as  Dragonetti.  Although  the  vocal  performers 
appear  before  the  public  with  such  smiling  faces  and  such  amiable 
looks,  their  jealousy  and  hatred  of  one  another  is  almost  proverbial. 
Mr.  Ayrton  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  parted  many  frays  between  the 
ladies  at  the  Opera  House ;  he  has  been  a  sort  of  upper  constable  there 
for  many  seasons,  and  knows  what  belongs  to  the  jealousy  of  singers. 
I  hope  yet  to  see  these  people  properly  appreciated. 

At  the  Concert  last  night  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C  was  performed ; 
it  was  led  by  Loder,  and  I  mention  it,  principally  to  inform  you,  that 
Keisewetter  played  the  same  concerto  as  Mori,  and  got  a  larger  share 
of  applause.  * 

J.  B.  Cramer  was  in  the  room,  and  I  much  regretted  that  his  fine 
head  and  fingers  should  remain  unemployed. 

S, 
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BY  ORIMM's  grandson. 


No.   X. 

Paris,  September  16,  1835. 

My  Dear  Friend. — Your  immortal  Shakspeare  awakens  the  most 
Varied  emotions  in  the  human  heart,  but  he  never  touches  that  point  of 
the  ridiculous,  whatever  it  is,  which  excites  laughter,  in  an  equal  degree 
with  Moliere  in  his  3fcdicin  Malgrk  hut.  That  is  only  a  farce,  cry  the 
herd  of  Litterateurs.  Call  it  what  you  will,  that  light  production,  that 
-little  comedy  in  three  acts,shows  a  vigour  of  genius  which  none  but  the 
great  master  of  satirical  comedy  ever  possessed.  Moliere 's  object  was 
to  render  physicians  intensely  ridiculous,  to  throw  upon  them  an  impu- 
tation of  conduct  almost  amounting  to  crime;  he  wished  to  strike  me;i 
of  the  gravest  temper.  The  rock  upon  which  he  was  likely  to  split, 
was  the  making  the  object  of  his  satire  odious,  rather  than  ridiculous. 
As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  hate,  he  Ceases  to  laugh.  The  image 
which  Moliere  wished  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians  of 
1C66,  was  that  of  a  physician  prescribing,  at  random,  medicines  which 
might  occasion  the  death  of  his  patients.  A  real  physician  acting  in 
this  way,  must  have  been  regarded  with  horror.  Moliere,  therefore, 
takes  a  libertine  of  the  lower  class,  a  man  of  wit  and  gaiety,  of  some- 
what the  joyous  temper  of  your  Falstaff.  He  is  reduced  to  poverty 
by  his  profligate  conduct,  and  is  tying  faggots  in  a  forest,  when  some 
people  come,  and  force  him,  by  dint  of  a  cudgelling,  to  declare  himself 
a  physician;  he  consequently  assumes  the  medical  robe.  Moliere 
now  represents  him  slaying  his  patients,  without  danger  of  exciting 
the  indignation  of  any  body,  unless  it  be  some  puritanical,  methodis- 
tical  moralist,  like  J.  J.  Rousseau.  This  comedy  keeps  alive  the  most 
hearty  laugh  during  the  whole  three  acts,  and  the  author  has  the 
dexterity  to  dismiss  us  with  the  ^impression  that  even  regular  physi- 
cians often  prescribe  for  their  patients  at  random,  even  under  the 
most  serious  disorders.  This  is  rather  a  long  preface  to  what  I  have 
to  tell  you,  but  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  one  of 
the  striking  excellencies  of  Moliere,  to  whom  M.  Schlegel  and  the 
English  critics  seem  to  me  consummately  unjust.  They  have  neither 
delicacy  of  tact,  nor  gaiety  of  temper  enough  to  be  competent  judges 
of  his  merits. 

The  fact  is,  liberty  is  fatal  to  comedy;  from  which  truth  you  will, 
I  doubt  not,  extract  the  consolatory  suggestion,  that  it  is  in  no  very 
imminent  danger  of  dissolution  in  France.  Poor  comedy  is,  indeed, 
attacked  by  a  disease  of  a  totally  opposite  character,  and  certainly 
loss  dangerous;  I  mean  the  censorship.  A  body  of  seven  or  eight 
very  malicious  men  of  letters,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  L^montey, 
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take  iipou  themsclycs  to  prevent  any  writer  from  describing  our  present 
manners,  by  which  means  they  earn  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a 
year,  and  the  coutenipt  of  the  public.  The  existence  of  this  body  has 
taught  us  to  catch,  and.  to  laugh  at  the  most  remote  allusions.  The 
French  were  already  distinguished  for  a  great  deal  of  this  quickness 
of  apprehension ;  for,  among  us,  women  are  admitted  into  society,  and 
m^n  do  not  pass  their  evenings  apart  in  grave  discussions  on  the  pro^ 
fitable.  l£  a  Frenchman  any  evening  counts  on  his  fingers  the  number  of 
hours  he  has  passed  in  society,  he  will  find  that  more  than  half  have 
been  passed  in  talking  to  women.  The  effect  of  three  hundred  yeard 
of  this  kind  of  life  is,  that  we  are  certainly  the  first  people  in  the 
World  for  comedy,  a  distinction  we  are  in  the  way  to  lose,  since  we  are 
becoming  mechanical  and  industrious  like  you  English,  and  absorbed 
in  steam-engines,  canals,  and  rail-roads.  You  are  indebted  for  aH 
these  lengthy  reflections  to  a  delightful  com6die  vaudeville  by  M. 
Vmbert,  the  author  of  the  Ci-devant  Jeune  Homme,  After  M.  Scribe 
he  is  the  man  who  is  most  richly  gifted  with  the  power  of  making  as 
laugh,  by  holding  up  the  mirror  to  our  present  habits  and  manners. 
You  must  know,  that  in  the  oldest  and  in  the  newest  nobility  of  France 
there  are  two  families  equally  celebrated  for  the  genius  they  have 
uniformly  displayed  in  keeping  their  places,  and  floating  in  safety  and 
success  with  every  wind  on  that  stream  of  events  which  has  wrecked 
60  many.  The  Count  de  Chabrol  is  prefect  of  Paris  under  the  Bour- 
bons, as  he  was  under  Napoleon ;  he  has  two  brothers  whom  he  has 
pushed i  one  of  whom  is  now  Minister  of  Marine.  The  three 
brothers  are,  happily  for  France,  men  of  considerable  merit,  but  they 
are  natives  of  Auvergne.  From  Auvergne,  also,  M.  YmbertbHngs  the 
family,  whdse  strange  fortunes  he  exhibits.  The  piece  is  called  Le 
Sous-ch6f.  To  make  this  title  intelligible  to  your  readers,  I  mitst 
premise  that  the  head  clerk  in  a  counting-house  is  called  the  Ckkf^ 
the  second  clerk  the  Sous-cJikf,  the  inferior  clerks  CommiSy  and  the 
lowest,  the  Expeditionnaire, 

The  part  of  Sous-chkf  is  admirably  acted  by  Pothier.  This  play^ 
which  the  censorship  allows  us  to  see,  treats  of  nothing  higher  than 
clerks*  places  in  an  office ;  but  the  public  perfectly  understand  that 
the  Sous-ch6f,  Pothier  represents  no  less  a  personage  than  a  Mimste]r» 
and  that  the  places  he  disposed  of  in  favour  of  his  family  were  under 
secretaryships  of  State,  or  higher  offices  in  the  Ministry.  This  is  the 
reason  that  all  the  jokes  in  the  Sous-ch^f  ate  hailed  with  bursts  of 
laughter,  that  it  has  already  been  acted  nineteen  nights,  and  thifct  it 
Will  be  acted  a  hundred,  unless  the  p6lice  prevents  it  by  some  indii^t 
ineans,  as  it  did  in  the  case  6f  the  Cid  of  Andaflusia.  I  ani  MM 
Sorry  than  you  can  be  that  I  am  obliged  to  write  so  inttcli  at  ievtgtb  tfr 
itoake  you  understand  the  charih  of  a  little  fatce— ^but  it  is  iny  dnty'^o 
paint  the  society  of  Paris  in  its  laughing  inood.  The  scene  repreMits 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  government  of^es.    The  Secretai*y-GeneMI, 
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is  a  full-dress  sah  of  black,  vnth.  silk  stockings,  and  a  huge  shirt  frill 
opens  the  {niece.  He  praises  the  zeal  of  Ganthier,  the  Sous-ch6f. 
Gauthier  is  a  man  of  no  talents,  but  he  is  the  first  man  in  Paris  for 
consuming  paper,  for  writing  endless  letters,  circulars,  &e.  with 
extreme  rapidity ;  in  a  word,  for  turning  off  hand,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  all  those  maiaeries,  which  in  France  pass  under  the 
name  of  administratien,  Gauthier  usually  passes  the  night  in 
writing  those  unmeaning  letters,  compounded  of  ministerial  common- 
places, which  government  dispatches  into  the  provinces.  Gauthier 
enters,  the  Secretary-General  informs  him  that  the  Director  (every 
body  in  the  house  understood  this  to  mean  the  Prime  Minister)  had 
just  given  him  orders  to  form  a  new  office.  The  Director  wishes  the 
office  to  be  organized  and  in  action  within  four  hours,  at  which  time 
the  offices  are  to  undergo  a  general  inspection.  After  some  pantomime 
illustrative  of  the  poverty,  the  wants  and  the  habits  of  a  poor  devil 
nf  a  Sous-chef,  who  has  to  maintain  six  persons  out  of  a  salary  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  the  Secretary-General  nominates 
€b,uthier  Ch^f  of  the  new  office,  with  a  salary  of  double  that  sum. 
Gauthier  is  commissioned  to  appoint  the  four  clerks  under  him.  He 
therefore  wants  a  Sous^chkf,  two  Commis^  and  an  Expkditionnaire, 
At  this  place,  properly  begins  the  satirical  comedy,  which  struck  me 
by  its  ingenuity,  by  its  allusions  to  our  powerful  families,  and  by  its 
resemblance  to  the  Medicin  Malgrk  LuL  At  the  moment  that 
Gauthier  has  these  places  to  fill,  his  sister  comes  to  tell  him  that  three 
of  their  brothers,  and  a  cousin,  peasants  of  Saint  Fleur,  in  Auvergne, 
have  just  had  all  their  property  destroyed  by  a  hail-storm.  These  four 
peasants  come  to  the  office  to  see  their  relation.  They  scarcely  under- 
stand French,  neither  can  they  read  nor  write.  They  havfe  travelled  up 
to  Paris  to  try  to  get  work  as  messengers,  water-carriers,  &c.  Gauthier's 
sister,  (it  was  originally  his  mistress,  but  since  the  reign  of  the  Jesuits 
we  are  become  so  rigid  that  the  police  would  not  allow  this  to  stand,) 
Gauthier*8  sister  then  says  to  him:  "Here,  we  have  four  relations  come 
to  Paris ;  you  have  four  plax^s  to  fill,  give  them  to  our  friends  from 
Auvergne."  Here  was  a  general  burst  of  laughter.  "  But,"  replies 
Gauthier,  "  they  can  neither  read  nor  write."  "  Whet  doei  that 
dgnify,  have  not  you  the  blank  appointment  on  the  table?"  At  length 
poor  Gauthier  gives  way— this  whole  scene  is  spoiled— -e  sister  woidd 
not  have  influence  enough  over  a  man  to  seduce  him  into  the  commM- 
sion  of  so  ridiculous  an  act ;  it  could  be  only  a  mistress.  Gatithier 
sends  for  four  tables,  at  which  he  establishes  his  four  Auvei^fnaitft. 
He  places  four  thick  blank  account-books  before  therii,  aiid  instirujcts 
1%«im  to  turn  over  the  leaves  incessantly.  **  The  mote  leaves  you  turn 
over,  the  better  you  will  be.  paid,"  says  the  Soiis-ch^f.  He  then 
begins  to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  a  rapidity  and  a  gravity  which  make 
one  die  of  laughing.  You  will  losd  the  poitit  of  this  joke  if  I  donft 
tell  you,  that  when  the  under  clerks  in  the  offices  happen  to  l)e  doing 
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nothing,  and  the  Chef  comes  in,  their  invariable  resource  is  to  turnOTer 
the  leaves  of  the  ledgers.    Ganthier  is  obliged  to  go  out,  the  Secretfiry-- 
General  enters,  and  is  delighted  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  neir 
Ch^f  has  organized  his  office.     He  sits  down  to  dictate  a  letter.     The- 
Commus  are  under  no   embarrassment,  for  they  have  not  the  leaftt' 
idea  what  a  letter  is.     Gauthicr's  sister,  who  is  hidden  in  the  closet 
where  the  money  is  kept,  wTites  the  letter, .  and  while  the  Secretary- 
General  turns  his  back,  slips  it  on  the  desk  of  one  of  the  AuvergnatSy 
who  has  been  all  this  time  turning  over  leaves  with  the  greatest' 
gravity   aiid   assiduity.      The    Secretary-General   thinks   the   letter^ 
capitally  written,  and  onGautlder's  coming  in,  he  says:  "  I  have  just 
been  dictating  a  letter  to  your  new  clerks — (Ganthier  is  horror  struck)-— . 
and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  them."     This  situation  is  very  well  ■ 
worked  out  by  M.  Ymbert.      Gauthier's  affairs  would  now  be  in  a' 
prosperous  train  if  he  were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  office  a  seeotid: 
time.     During  this  fatal  absence  the  Secretary-General  interrogates ^ 
the   rustic  Sous-ch6f,  who  has  been  instructed  by   his   brother  to 
an8wer> "  Yes,  Sir,"  to  whatever  might  be  asked  him.     These  **  Yes- 
Sirs"  with  which  he  answers  all  the  Secretary-Generars  questions^ -ia 
time,  form  the  most  exquisite  nonsense  and  blunders.     The  Secretary-. 
Geineral  giows  angry.     All  goes  on  very  well  so  long  as  he  reproves 
the  pccisants  in  refined  language :  they  do  not  understand  a  word  he- 
says  ;  but  when  the  violence  of  his  anger  and  astonishment  leads  him 
to  use  some  more  energetic  expressions,  the  Auvergnats  comprehend 
hi«  meaning   but  too  well :    they  all   rise  up  from   their  table  at 
once   and   set   about  thrashing    the   Secretary-General.      Ganthier 
returns  to  the  office  in  a  lucky  moment  for  his  principal.    The  enraged 
Secretary-General   insists  on   inspecting  the   money-closet  (cuisse.) 
Gauthier,  who  is  an  honest  man,  though  rather  too  kind  a  relation^ 
thinks  himself  secure  from  all  danger  on  that  score,  when  the  Secre- 
tary-General comes  out  of  the  closet  with  a  pretty  girl,  whom  he  finds 
there.     A  full  confession  becomes  Gauthier's  only  resource,  and  by 
way  of  a  fresh  stroke  oi  favouritism  to  conclude  with,  the  Secretary-^ 
General  promises  to  keep  the  four  peasants  in  their  places,  if  they  will 
but  learn  to  read  and  write. 

■  Here  you  have  a  very  tedious  and  cold  analysis  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
farces,  which  the  censorship  has  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  for 
a  long  while.  You  will  feel  better  than  I  can  explain^  that  to  exhibit 
the  incapacity  of  the  four  relations  of  the  Sous-ch^f  circumstantially, 
the  author  must  have  wTitten  a  comedy  in  three  acts  at  the  least ;  and 
above  all,  must  have  gone  into  details,  which  the  Censorship 
would  never  have  suffered.  The  piece,  as  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy- 
it,  has  been  half  cut  away.  He  has  therefore  been  compelled  to  set 
all  criticism  and  probability  at  defiance,  and  to  represent  people,  who- 
cannot  read  or  write,  as  obtaining  a  promise  of  clerk's  places.  Such 
a  sort  of  play  could  not.  possibly  exist  at  PhUadclphia.    In  a  coiintryj 
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!irhere  offences  against  decency  had  been  the  only  things  prohibited 
on  the  stage,  M.  Ynabert  would  have  drawn  a  minister  making  his 
jaistress's  four  cousins  prefects  and  under  secretaries  of  state,  and 
their  utter  incapacity  would  have  displayed  itself  in  four  different 
'manners.     Not  a  month  has  elapsed  since  the  restoration,  in  which 
•Paris  has  not  been  amused  with  hundreds  of  the  most  diverting  anec- 
dotes concerning  the   choice   of  the'  agents   of  government.      The 
Director  of  the  Grand  Op6ra  for  instance,  was  Directeur  d^Hopital  * 
at  Villers  Cotterets.     He  was  appointed  to  his  new  oflQce  thre^  months 
ago  by  M.  Sosth^nes  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  on  account  of  the  exem- 
plary devotion  which  had  prevented  him  from  even  setting  foot  in  the 
Opera  House ;  so  that  on  the  day  of  his  installation,  he  was  obliged 
to  be  shown  the  Salle  de  TOpera  in  .Rue  Lepelletier,  and  instructed 
how  to  enter  it. 

You  remember  the  famous  shipwreck  of  the  Medusa,  on  the  Coast 
of  Africa.  The  government  had  given  the  command  of  that  frigate 
to  a  nobleman,  who  had  served  snuff  in  a  shop  for  twenty  years.  M. 
€orr6ard,  surgeon  of  the  Medusa,  who  was  wrecked  in  her,  made  some 
attempt  to  represent  the  total  incapacity  of  the  captain,  for  which  he 
was  immediately  dismissed  the  service.  Thousands  of  anecdotes  of 
'this  kind,  which  are  universally  current,  are  what  give  point  to  the 
extravagance  of  a  scene  in  which  four  clerks,  who  cannot  read,  are 
'fexhibited  for  twenty  minutes  gravely  turning  over  the  leaves  of  four 
huge  ledgers.  I  went  to  see  the  Sotbs-chhf  again  last  night,  that  I 
might  satisfy  myself  of  the  correctness  of  my  analysis.  I  perceived 
with  pain,  that  the  police  has  begun  to  hire  people  to  hiss  it ;  and  I  am 
.  very  much  afraid  that  it  will  soon  be  sent  to  keep  company  with  the 
Cid  of  Andalusia.  The  bursts  of  laughter  were  incessant  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  Theatre  des  Varietes  is  principally  frequented  by 
small  tradesmen,  yet  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  was  not  perfectly 
aware  that  the  point  of  the  satire  was  not  directed  against  obscure 
clerks'  places  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  but  against 
places  in  the  ministry,  or  good  prefectships,  at  the  least.  I  heard 
twenty  clever  and  witty  remarks  around  me.  This  is  what  we  shall 
lose  if  ever  France  becomes  a  nation  of  steam,  rail-roads,  and  clubs. 


*  As  I  get  into  scrapes  with  M.  le  petit  neveu  de  Grimm,  and  what  is  worse,  mis- 
•  lead  his  and  my  readers,  by  attempting  to  put  into  English,  titles  of  office,  to  which 
neither  title  nor  office  does  there  exist  any  thing  analogous  in  England,  I  shall,  for 
the  future,  use  his  words.  The  matter  of  the  clerks,  it  is  hoped,  is  made  clear.  Not 
so  the  Secretary  General — Secretary  General,  of  what?  Directeur  d'Hdpital — ^is  this 
inspector  of  one  hospital?  If  so,  the  translation  to  the  Grand  Opera  seems  yet  more 
.  wonderful.  M.  Grimm  would  clear  up  a  variety  of  confused  notions  prevailing  here, 
if  he  would  give  explanatory  remarks,  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  any  of 
those  numerous  functionaries  employed  in  France,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  that  part  of 
the  business  of  society  which  is  here  done  by  private  individuals,  or  combinations  of 
individuals.  But  perhaps  this  may  approach  too  near  the  limits  of  Steam,  of  which 
he  seem*  to  entertain  no  less  horror  than  of  the -vapour  of  the  Styx.-^T. 
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In  a  word,  one  cannot  spend  one's  substance  in  two  contrary  ways,  if 
iBver  we  learn  to  listen  with  attention  to  the  sermons  of  some  Irving'^ 
we  shall  lose  the  finesse  and  the  gaiety  which  are  required  to  laa^ 
at  the  delightftil  sketches  of  M.  Ymbert  and  M.  Scribe. 

Sigismond  de  Bonrgoyne,  a  tragedy,  by  M.  Viennet,  has  been  re- 
ceived  at  the  Th^featre  Fran^ais  with  unanimous  yawns  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  hiss.  This  unhappy  tragedy  unites  in  itself 
flat  imitations  of  eight  or  nine  of  Voltaire's  and  Racine's  trage- 
dies. We  are  presented  with  the  children  of  Clovis,  who  utter  the 
sentiments  common  to  all  well  educated  young  princes,  such  as  the 
Hippolite  of  Racine,  or  the  Venddme  of  Voltaire.  There  is  a  hufF- 
band  who  advises  his  wife  to  marry,  after  his  death,  a  man  who  is 
paying  his  court  to  her.  These  things  are  either  sublime  or  lidicii- 
lous,  and  M.  Viennet  is  not  sublime.  The  melancholy  part  of  the 
story  is,  that  M .  Viennet  has  written  fourteen  tragedies  of  the  same 
pitch,  seven  of  which  have  already  been  accepted  at  the  Theatre 
Franjais.  If  M.  Viennet  could  but  obtain  from  heaven  the  gift  of  in- 
tense sensibility,  or  of  a  really  superior  intellect,  he  would  write 
good  tragedies,  for  he  writes  well,  his  style  is  simple,  natural — in  a 
word,  purely  French ;  the  contrary  of  the  style  of  Messrs.  Ancelot  and 
Soumet.  M.  Viennet  writes  epistles,  which  often  come  up  to  the  ease 
of  Voltaire,  and  would  be  popular  in  the  highest  degree  if  they  were 
but  equally  distinguished  for  wit.  The  public  has  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  satires.  A  satire  of  four  pages  might  easily  be  printed 
in  England  and  imported  into  France ;  yet  nothing  of  the  sort  appeitrB. 
There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  that  poetical  genius  is  extinct  in 
France.  Two  hundred  lines,  written  in  the  manner  of  Boileau,  and 
describing  the  prevailing  absurdities  of  society — ^wTiether  directed 
against  duchesses  or  bankeiti,  would  establish  an  author's  reputation 
— nobody  doubts  this,  yet  nobody  appears  in  the  field. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  this  month  to  get  up  a  reputation  for  a 
M.  Mery,  of  Marseilles,  who  has  written  a  satire  against  M.  de'VlU^Ie. 
It  is  like  M.  Viennet's  epistles.  It  is  written  with  the  biest  intention  in  the 
worid ;  it  is  correct,  learned ;  but  when  you  have  finished  it,you  feelnede- 
sire  to  read  it  again,  and  in  an  hour  you  have  forgotten  it.  M.  Andrietfx 
has  published  the  epistle  we  thought  so  delightful  at  the  sitting  of  the 
French  Academy  last  June.  Alas  !  Utinam  fuisset  tnr  I  Thefe  is 
all  the  facility,  all  the  easy  flow  of  Voltaire,  but  we  look  in  Tain  for 
those  thoughts,  sparkling  with  wit,  which  make  us  return  twenty  times 
to  the  Pauvre  Diable,  or  the  Russe  k  Paiis,  or  Les  Syst^mes,  or  Le  Tac- 
tique.  Messrs.  Viennet,  M6ry,  and  Andrieux  are  all  Liberals.  I  am 
a  Liberal  too,  and  I  should  be  delighted  to  praise  men  of  my  own 
party.  If  M.  Lemercier  could  write  like  M.  Viennet,  ive  should  harve 
a  great  poet.  M.  Lemercier  cannot  put  'his  vigorous  thoughts  into 
French ;  M.  Viennet  does  not  know  what  thoughts  to  clothe  wkh  bis 
beautiful  verse.     I  speak  now  of  his  epistles ;  as  for  his  fourteen  trar 
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gedies^I  hold  them  to  be  mortally  tiresome.  The  genius  of  th^  drama 
has  fled  to  the  Gymnase  and  to  the  Vari^t^,  and  if  one  has  a  mind  to 
be  amused,  one  must  look  on  the  bill  for  the  names  of  Scribe  or  Ymbiert. 
M.  Th^aulon,  the  author  of  the  Benkficiaire  and  of  Julien,  o^ 
Vingt'Cinq  ans  d*entr*acte,  deserves  to  be  named  with  those  gentlemen. 
As  for  all  the  old  reputations^  Messrs.  Duval,  Etrienne,  Arnaut,  Jouy, 
Raynouard,  Lemercier,  &c.  they  were  very  good  in  Napoleon^s  time  •, 
but  the  present  generation  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  This  does 
not  at  all  imply  that  those  gentlemen  have  not  an  infinity  of  wit  aud 
talent,  only  they  are  grown  obsolete  in  their  life-time,  just  as  the  Abb6 
Delille  is  grown  obsolete  since  his  death.  I  would  rather,  without 
doubt,  have  written  a  fine  tragedy  than  Le  plus  beau  jour  de  n^a  vie  ; 
but  no  tragedy  that  has  been  acted  in  our  time  comes  up  to  the  merit  of 
that  Com6di6  Vaudeville  in  its  kind.  Perhaps  a  considerable  part  of 
the  merit  of  Le  plus  beau  jour  de  ma  viey  and  of  Le  Charlatanisme, 
will  be  lost  in  fifteen  years  hence.  I  recollect^  that  in  1810  Monsieur 
Beaufils,  a  vaudeville  of  M.  Jou/s,  which  now  seems  to  us  so  flat,  was 
thought  delicious.  It  is  very  certain  that  one  cannot  go  to  see  these 
little  pieces,  which  are  mere  sketches,  above  three  times.  M.  Lemer- 
cier*s  comedy  of  Pinto  will  be  acted  a  hundred  nights  running  und^r 
Louis  XIX.  or  Henry  V. 

If  all  the  dramatic  writers  of  twenty  years  since  appear  insipid,  all 
our  old  historians,  on  the  other  hand,  shrink  before  Messrs.  Thierry, 
de  Barante,  and  Mignet.  M.  de  Saint  Palaye,  who  treats  of  chivalry 
and  old  tunes,  is  puerile  and  ridiculous,  compared  to  M.  Guizot.  M* 
Guizot  is  however  accused  of  having  frequently  translated  a  German 
writer,  named  Savigny,  while  he  has  contented  himself  with  quoting 
him,  as  if  he  only  occasionally  borrowed  a  ^^^  sentences. 

I  reproach  myself  that  I  hare  not  sooner  mentioned  to  you  the  excel- 
lent edition  of  Froissart,  published  by  M.  Buchon,  which  even  the 
possessors  of  the  former  editions  would  find  it  worth  their  while  to  buy. 
The  agreeable  Froissart,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  the  genius  of  Ariosto, 
relates  quite  as  much  of  the  affairs  of  England  as  those  of  France. 

The  literature  of  this  month  is  very  poor,  my  dear  friend.  All  the  aris- 
tocracy who  buy  Looks,  are  dispersed  to  a  distance  of  forty  leagues  around 
Paris  in  every  direction.  The  Charlatamsme  of  the  papers  is  such  that 
nobody  but  the  poor  provincials  buy  books  inconsequence  of  their  having 
been  praised  by  the  D6bats  and  the  Constitutionnel.  For  the  Jast  two 
or  three  years,  nobody  has  bought  a  book  till  he  could  find  some  of  his 
acquaintance  who  could  say,  "  I  have  read  it.^*  When  such  a  man  is 
found,  whether  he  be  sincere  or  not,  one  can  easily  discover,  by  four  or 
five  questions,  whether  the  book  is  at  all  interesting.  A  great  many 
books  are  in  preparation  against  the  return  of  the  fashionable  world  at 
the  end  of  November.  The  litterateurs  of  the  Academy,  the  people 
of  the  old  school,  whom  the  young  men  laugh  at,  liave  great  expcc- 
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tations  of  Philippe  Auguste,  an  epic  poem  in  the  manner  of  the  Hen- 
riaie,  by  a  M.  Parceval  de  Grandmaison,  who  18  totally  unknown  as  a 
writer.  I  am  told  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
that  he  has  already  published  a  book  called  Amours  Epiques,  a 
translation  into  French  v6rse  of  the  Loves  of  Dido,  of  Eve,  of  Armida, 
&c.  It  seems  that  all  these  loves  have  not  been  very  successful.  Our 
poor  Alexandrine  vefsc  can  express  nothing  with  brevity  and  distinct- 
ness. There  is  much  more  love  in  M.  de  Chateaubri ant's  R^nSy  or  in 
his  Rencontre  a  GrSnade,  (unpublished,)  than  in  all  the  verse  prtb- 
lished  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Strange !  that  to  paint  love,  the 
most  poetical  of  all  passions,  the  French  must  have  recourse  to 
prose ! 

Did  you  ever  read  Adolphc,  a  novel  of  M.  Benjamin  Constant's  I  He 
has  just  published  another  edition  of  it.  Adolphe  is  a  man  of  brilliant 
talents,  and  of  no  vigour  or  firmness  of  character ;  he  has,  therefore, 
precisely  the  qualities  which  fit  him  to  please  French  society.  He 
is  connected  with  a  woman  whom  he  has  had  the  weakness  to  run  away 
with.  The  whole  novel  is  only  a  declaration  of  hate.  Adolphe  tries 
to  make  this  poor  creature  understand  that  he  no  longer  loves  ter,  and 
that  they  must  part.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  affectation  in  the  book, 
but  after  all  it  says  something,  well  or  ill,  which  distinguishes  it  fnmi 
most  modern  books.  It  is  said  in  society,  that  M.  B.  Constant  has 
painted  himself.  In  his  youth  he  was  celebrated  for  his  bravery  and 
his  talents :  he  is  indeed  so  remarkable  for  acuteness  and  vivacity  of 
intellect,  that  he  sees  reasons  for  every  line  of  conduct  that  can  possi- 
bly be  pursued.  This  sort  of  infirmity  is  very  common  in  France.  As 
vanity  has  superseded  all  other  passions,  the  shame  is  not  to  change 
one's  opinion,  but  not  to  be  able  to  defend  any  opinion  one  may  have 
adopted,  by  witty  and  brilliant  salliesf  which  may  silence  your  adver- 
sary, and  above  all  amuse  the  whole  circle  around  you  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. I  cannot  here  refrain  from  adding,  that  the  conduct  of  M. 
B.  Constant  in  1815,  with  respect  to  Napoleon,  seems  to  me  perfectly 
free  from  blame.  As  this  extremely  clever  man  is  poor,  people  of  the 
higher  classes,  who  are  rich,  censured  him  with  consummate  injustice 
for  accepting  a  place  of  a  thousand  a-year  from  Napoleon.  The^e 
very  same  people,  it  is  true,  crowd  to  the  parties  of  Madame  du  Cayla, 
who  accepted  an  infamous  and  disgusting  place  ;  but  then  it  was 
worth  forty  thousand  a-year.  These,  however,  are  the  people  whose 
literary  opinions  and  judgments  I  must  record  for  your  information. 
Sometimes  my  contempt  for  the  judges  makes  me  despise  their  sen- 
tences ;  but  tliis  will  not  do.  An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to 
puff  a  novel,  called  Charles,  an  imitation  of  the  Nouvelle  Hejoise,  arid 
of  Madame  de  StaeFs  Delphine.  The  author  tries  to  paint  the  in- 
tense in  passion,  but  he  docs  not  rise  above  the  moderate.  He  has 
never  felt  deeply  enough  ;  he  has  never  felt  that  all  the  goods,  all  tha 
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eujoyments  of  life,  were  nothing  compared  to  his  mistress.     He  re- 
presses too  much  surprise  at  those  little  preferences,  which  are  things 

,  of  course  to  a  real  lover,  so  deeply,  so  constantly  has  he  felt  them. 
If  the  author  had  heen  a  man  of  acute  sensibility,  he  would  have  been 
pardoned  every  thing,  even  his  ignorance  of  the  language.  Instead  of 
seeking  in  Pascal,  Rousseau, Montesquieu, &c.  for  the  form  of  expression 
established  in  the  French  language,  to  express  such  a  shade  of  senti- 
ment, the  autbor  of  Charles  invents  a  word  or  a  trope.  This  is  the 
constant  practice  of  our  young  authors.  It  is  true  that  we  can  guess 
what  they  mean  when  they  indulge  their  vanity  in  the  pleasure  of 
creating  a  word,  but  we  do  not  clearly  perceive  the  extent  of  their 
thought ;   and  without  clearness  there  can  no  more  be  good  French 

•  than  good  painting  of  the  passions.  We  are  not  Germans — the  more 
difficult  And  obscure  a  subject  is,  the  more  clearness  we  demand  in  the 
expression  of  it.  What  renders  Voltaire  the  representative  of  French 
literature  is  his  clearness.  This  also  is  the  reason  that  although  his 
works  are  twice  as  voluminous  as  those  of  Rousseau,  they  are  sold 

'  much  more  rapidly. 

This  imperative  necessity  for  clearness  has  just  received  an  illustri- 
ous victim.  M.  Cousin,  who,  next  to  General  Foy  has  the  greatest 
power  of  moving  an  audience  of  young  men — M.  Cousin,  whom  we  all 
love  on  account  of  his  recent  imprisonment  at  Berlin,  has  just  repub- 
lished Des  Cartes.  We  should  have  been  exceedingly  glad  to  pro- 
cure the  greatest  possible  success  for  this  book  ;  the  national  hono?ir 
required  it  of  us  :  in  spite  of  all  these  considerations  we  cannot  help 
confessing  that  the  book  is  obscure — ^it  has  consequently  fallen  dead. 
Not  one  of  the  copies  of  Des  Cartes  (nine  volumes,  octavo)  which  I  have 
met  with  in  the  world,  has  had  more  than  a  hundred  pages  cut.  The  only 
one  of  Des  Cartes  works  which  is  readable  now-a-days,  is  his  admirable 
Dificonrs  sur  la  MHhode  (one  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages).  It  is  this 

'  unhappy  reluctance  the  French  have  to  accept  obscure  phrases  in  lieu 
of  sense,  which  renders  them  for  ever  unworthy  to  adopt  the  German 
philosophy.  We  have  just  condemned  a  work  on  symbolical  language, 
translated  from  the  famous  Creutzer,  by  M.  Guigniaut>  and  puffed 
bv  ]M.  B.  Constant.     This  book  is  like  the  dreams  of  a  sick  man. 

Imagine  a  company  of  agreeable  people  embarked  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  every  evening,  by  way  of  beguiling  the  tedium  of  the  voyage, 
holding  a  little  academy,  in  which  each  person  reads  verse  or  prose  of 
his  own  composition.  On  stormy  days,  or  even  on  those  in  which  the 
ship  was  changing  her  course,  or  at  times  when  any  thing  was  to  -do  to 
her  rigging,  I  imagine  you  would  see  the  interest  the  party  would  take 
in  each  other's  compositions  greatly  diminished  or  entirely  destroyed. 
Just  thus  has  it  been  with  us  during  the  last  month. 

Thanks  to  the  liberal  papers,  which  are  written  with  a  degree  of  talent, 
whieh  the  literary  world  of  Europe  does  not  perceive,  M.  de  Vill^le's 
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reduction  of  the  three  per  cents.  becAme  an  affair  which  touched  the 
self-lore  of  every  intelligent  person  in  Paris.     No  book  could  inter«9t 
us  like  the  shooting  of  Bessi^res  or  the  recognition  of  St.  Donungo, 
where,  korribile  dictu !  they  drank  the  health  of  the  Dauphin  and. 
the  health  of  Jean  Pierre  Boyer  at  the  same  time.    Our  imaginatioiui 
are  absorbed  and  diverted  from  the  channs  of  literature,  by  the  fatal 
resemblance  between  the  restoration   of  the  Bourbons  and-  that  of 
Charles  II.,  which  daily  becomes  more  striking.    This  truth  begins  to 
be  in  every  mouth.    The  government  has  no  power  but  what  it  derives 
from  the  treasury.    Never  since  the  cessation  of  the  barbarism  of  jbhe 
middle  ages,  and  since  Europe  has  been  governed  by  that  monarchy  of 
modem  growth,  which  has  brought  in  its  train  wit,  vanity,  and  the 
spirit  of  competition,  has  the  world  beheld  the  spectacle  of  a  tyranny, 
exercised  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  the  most  stupid  acts,  ovor  a  people 
who  have  preserved  the  privilege  of  turning  them  into  ridicule  the  next 
•  noming.     You  must  see  that  M.  de  Vill^le  and  M.  Corbi^re  have 
thus  usurped  the  whole  province  of  comedy.     There  is  nothing  this 
month  so  ludicrous  as  these  gentlemen — they  have  a  complete  mono- 
poly of  the  ridiculous.     Consider  that  this  is  the  most  sarcastic  people 
in  the  universe — ^that  the  greatest  Lord  among  them  is  uneasy  in  ;the 
midst  of  his  splendour,  if  he  feels  that  he  is  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  ef 
the  haberdsjsher  next  door.    We  all  know  that  the  unhappy  Ministers 
who,  as  the  price  of  their  power,  suffer  themselves  to  be  held  up  to 
public  scorn  and  laughter  -.every  morning,  are  as  vain,  if  not  more  so, 
than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.     An  article  of  .M.  Fi6v6e's,  in  the 
D^bats,  has  put  JVf .  de  Villele  in  a  rage  for  four  and  twenty  hours — ^has 
hindered  him  &'om  working,  from  eating,  from  sleeping,  and  has  driven 
him  to  maltreat  and  abuse  those  unfortunate  men  of  letters  sold  to 
the  government,  who,  to  the  inexpressible  delight  of  the  public,  have 
complained  of  it  to  their  friends.     On  that  day,  a  new  pamphlet  by 
Voltaire  would  have  been  less  piquant  than  the  article  in  tin;  D^bats, 
which  put  the  prime  Minister  in  a  rage,  and,  what  is  better,  in  an 
impotent  rage.    All  other  nations  are  tranquil  and  ration^il  compared 
to  us.     The  most  atrocious  abuse  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  "or  any 
other  journal,  de  mauvatae  compagnie^  is  probably  regarded  among 
you  as  scurrilities  worthy  of  the  rabble  of  St.  Giles's  and  Whitechapel. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  give  you  an  idea  of  the  anguish  inflicted  en 
Messrs.  Corbiere  and  de  Villele  by  an  article  in  the  D^bats,  the 
thoughts  of  which  are  furnished  by  M.  Bricogne,  the  political  argu- 
jnnnts  by  M.  Bertin  de  Vaux,  and  the  style  by  M.  de  Chateaubriant. 
At  the  appearance  of  such  an  article,  every  other  subject  of  conversa- 
tion is  eclipsed — in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Duxjb^ss  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  banker's  wife.     AU  the  wits  of  Paris  study,  with  malicious 
delight,  to  guess  at  the  depth. of  -the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  suffering 
vanity  of  M.  de  VHl^le  or  of  M.  Sosthdnes  de  la  RocliefOueauld. 
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One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  present  state  of  society  in 
France  is,  that  women  of  all  ranks  hare  received  nearly  the  same  eda* 
cation,  and  exhibit  only  slight  shades  of  difference.  The  basis  of  this 
education  consists  in  great  gentleness  of  manners  and  an  extreme  re^ 
spect  for  whatever  is  decreed  by  the  majority  of  sodety.  The  ric^ 
women,  who  were  eighteen  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  downfall,  may 
have  become  insolent,  and  try  to  assume  the  airs  of  Duchesses  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  during  which  the  court  has  been  trying  U> 
recover  its  ground,  but  they  are  absolute  strangers  to  the  innate 
morg^ie  of  the  people  of  the  old  regime.  1^  court  is  now  only  a 
little  melancholy  and  ennnyeS  company  in  the  midst  of  Paris — ^noibody 
pays  any  attention  to  it.  In  1786  the  court  was,  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
soul  of  Paris  ;  to  observe  it  was  the  occupation  of  all  France. 

The  Jesuits  at  Saint  Acheul  (near  Amiens)  and  the  converts  of  the 
sacred  college,  take  especial  pains  to  teach  their  pupils  the  art  of 
being  insolent.  They  are  incessantly  4;alking  to  the  sons  and  daughtfen 
of  nobles  of  their  superiority  to  the  rest  -of  the  population*  lliey 
admit  a  few  plebeian  pupils  for  the  ^rpress  purpose  of  43erving  «,s  butts 
for  the  arrogance  and  contempt  of  the  young  nobles.  Some  very 
curious  anecdotes  on  this  subject  ere  current  dn  society,  but  they  ave 
among  those  things  which  are  delightful  at  Paris  and  would  be  tire- 
some in  London.  The  absurdity  of  them  is  so  great  <and  so  laughable, 
that  perhaps  you  would  not  believe  me— so  much  the  worse  for  you— 
this  is  one  of  the  resources  of  gloomy  people  against  laughing. 

One  of  the  works  which  has  experienced  the  most  signal  falls 
among  the  reading  parties  assembled  in  t^e  chateaus,  is  Tristan^  a 
loyal  romance  of  M.  de  Marchangy's,  who  has  pretended  to  paint' the 
manners  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  to  excite  our  regret  for  their 
loss.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  led  us  to  the  study  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
the  more  we  know  of  them,  the  more  do  they  -excite  our  contempt  and 
disgust,  we  even  begin  to  find  out  that  the  Scotch  novelist  has  given 
too  favourable  pictures  of  past  times.  This,  at  lea;st,  is  the  remark 
I  have  several  times  heard  at  the  conclusion  of  the  readings  whidh 
the  ultra  journals  impose  upon  good  society.  «What  for  indtanee  -can 
be  more  false  and  more  tedious,  than  the  Choiet  des  Ztsttres  ^di' 
fianies  kcrites  des  Missions  ktranghres^  (S  ♦vols,  octavo.)  They 
consist  of  narratives  of  the  journeys  undertaken  by  missionaries  Iwo 
centuries  ago,  and  were  very- interesting  ^in  the  time  of  Monte8quieu> 
who  continually  quotes  them.  A  new  edition  of  them  is  just  •pub- 
lished, which  all  women  of  rank  and  fashion  are  forced  to  buy.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  will  thus  be  prevented  from  reading  English  travels — 
all  more  or  less  tintetured  with  the  unhappy  spirit  of  philosophy.  The 
latter  volumes  of  Madame  de  Genlis's  Memoirs  have  also  been  a  com- 
plete failure.  They  are  a  tissue  of  lies,  which,  for  impudence  and 
total  defiance  of  truth,  exceed  all  that  has  been  printed  for  the  last 
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thirty  years.  Madame  de  Genlis  betrays  the  cause  of  that  good 
compuny  of  17S0,  which  it  is  the  apparent  end  of  her  falselioods  to 
«xalt«  About  that  time  there  prevailed  an  enthusiastic  love  of  virtue^ 
of  which  General  la  Fayette  is  the  sole  living  representative.  The 
memoirs  of  the  Count  de  S6gnr,  peer  of  France,  present  a  picture  of 
that  singular  period,  upon  the  fidelity  of  which  I  intend  one  of  these 
days  to  enlarge.  Apropos  of  M.  de  la  Fayette.  The  grand  business 
of  our  ministers  at  this  moment,  is  to  prevent  his  receiving  any  h(H 
nours  at  Havre,  where  he  will  land  about  the  end  of  September. .  The 
best  book  extant  about  this  great  man  is,  the  Mkmoires  eur  M^  deija 
Fayette  par  M*  Tieeot.  (2  vols.)  M.  Tlssot's  style  is  affected ;  it  19  a 
•model  of  the  false  elegance  of  the  style  of  1810,  but  the  facts  are  eor^ 
rectly  given.  Napoleon  and  Danton  were  great  from  their  talents  for 
action,  Mirabeau  from  his  eloquence,  la  Fayette  and  Carnot  from  their 
"virtue.  Carnot  prevented  foreigners  from  overrunning  France  in  1793, 
as  they  did  in  1814.  Instead  of  granting  us  a  charter,  the  Bourbons, 
led  by  the  emigrants,  would  theu  have  hung  three  hundred  patriots,  io 
every  department  in  France.  They  had  at  that  time  the  sentimeoiis 
which  Ferdinand  now  exhibits  in  all  their  beauty  in  Spain.  Of  all 
the  great  men  that  I  have  named,  M,  de  la  Fayette  is  the  one.  whose 
conduct  is  the  most  thoroughly  pure:  his  is  a  life  worthy  of  the 
pen  of  Plutarch.  The  admirable  instances  of  grandeur  and  coolness 
with  which  it  abounds  are  little  known  even  at  Paris.  M.  de  la 
Fayette  has  always  been  too  much  occupied  to  write  his  memoirs. 
Nothing  will  be  found  at  his  death  but  the  collection  of  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  from  America. 

The  ministers  will  double  his  triumph  by  hindering  the  industrieh, 
the  operatives,  according  to  your  present  slang,  of  Havre,  (that  class 
which  in  two  years  will  rule  in  France,)  from  meeting  to  greet  this 
venerable  and  illustrious  man  on  his  landing.  At  the  King's  .break* 
fast  at  St.  Cloud,  the  conversation  lately  fell  on  General  la  Fayette. 
An  illustrious  princess  spoke  very  unfavourably  of  him.  "  Well,\ 
said  the  kind-hearted,  amiable  Count  d'Artois,  "  as  for  me,  I  alwa^ 
liked  him  extremely.  I  have  very  often  played  at  tennis  with  him. 
You  are  always  talking  of  the  chivalrous  character — ^there  you  have  a 
model  of  it.  At  nineteen  he  dined  with  my  grandfather,  Louis  XV*^ — 
he  was  liked  by  the  mistress— he  was  well  received  by  every  body^— 
-he  might  have  been  Marshal  of  France.  He  rode  admirably — aloipst 
as  well  as  I  did." 

Farewell,  your's  ever, 

P.  N.  D.  G. 
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It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  tntrodnee..  to.  t^  MtlMr^-flt^QViK 
readers  one  of  the  ^est  works  in  dramado  mude>  4hat  hart  igraairfi  < 
modern  times.  Spohr'^  Opera  of  Fausthas  gifitnaui  somodideUgMk^ 
that  our  criticism  must  nm  into  .panefyrie  in  spite.of  onreelTee^  Vttti 
story  of  this  opera  has  already,  furnished  ihe.poet  and  the.  artiat  inAi 
ample  oppbrtanitiee  for  the.^xencise  ofthegimaginatipn,aa  Mr.  BhellffiiF 
excellent  translations  from  Goethe  and  Iletsqh'a. Outlines  eaa  testi^ 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  suhjetst  so  well  adapted  f«r«mu0ifdf 
expression,  would  be  left  long  untouched  in  a  country  abowdding  wiftlk 
composers,  and  we  are  happy  that  it  feU  into  the  hands  of  Spohr,  whir 
has^ded  the  finishing  grace  of  music  in  eui^.'^  :ii^ay  na  tOfleafe*^ 
nothing  to  wish.  -   ^  % 

As  this  opera  and  Weber's  -DeriPreisehuts- exhibit  ^me  peculiarity* 
In.  common,  namely, the  power  of  music  in  heightening  the^«iect:«^ 
the  supernatural  and  terrible,  it  may  be  perhaps  not  quite  irrelefuAli 
to  notice  some  parts  of  the  latter,  which  we  think  admirably  eotoceiTedy 
and  to  show  the  distinction  which  ezuts  in  the  <  genius  4>f  th$  tmm 
composers.  Weber  is  the  musician  of  imagination  x^iJther  than  la£ 
feeling  and  s^nsibility-^-his  musical  thoughts: want  connexion;  wrfi 
though  his  opera  as  a  whole  is  a  perfect  epedmen-of  consisteaey  BtA, 
excellent  musical  design,  yet  there  is  a  want  of  selecticm  in  hii  melodiee# 
and  of  a  revelling  in  harmonious  eombinfUioniEf,tiiat  will  prevent  bte 
-from  ever  becoming  a  truly  fascinating  writer*  .  To  n11Ae.9mendB.fiMS 
this,  we  mast  say  that  the  incantation  scene  in  thoFreisehutais  alnoofc 
sublime;  the  chorus  of  spirits  in  the  night. air,  lingoring  upon  49ipt 
mysterious  note,  and  the  awful  and  subdued  chords  which  .are  gofa^gy 
en  in  the  band  all  the  time,  fill  us  with  horror,  txki  make  our  hUmk 
curdle.  It  was  certainly  Weber's  intention,  in  this  eeene,  to^excMiL. 
terror,  and  he  has  succeeded;,  akhpugh^. in  the  porfumaaces  at  efm 
English  theatres,  we  lose  much  by  not  hating  the  whole  done.tf. 
recitative;  a melo-dramatic  voice  firomtheittagieeBC]8:dertreysallthii; 
illusion  of  the  scene,  and  we  are  compelled,  to  ««tinfinite  annoyaoii^ 
to  recognise  Mr.  Bennett  As  J9pohr!s^o]i^a.has  never  been  priTorwiei) 
in  England,  it  is  impossible  to  say  .whether  it  produeee  aa'Ofual.oflBMf^ 
en  the  stage  to  the  one  we  have  just  ,mentk>ned;  but  of  the  jnnirte  mm 
may  safely  affirm,  that,  with  equal  power  of  imaginatioft  aadipoelMhhb 
fancy,  it  supplies  all  the  defects  -of  mbich  we  have  lieen  oonplaiiibii^ 
in  Weber,  being  full  of  voluptuousness,  ^elegance,  and  deep.  feeUvip.  Jtr 
opens  with  a  minuit  of  inconceivable  .|frace  and  beauty, «nd.  Fauat  aad^ 
Mesphistophiles  make  their  appearance.  The  presence  of  the  laitec  j^ 
generally  indicated  by  an  inharmonic  transition^ 'Or  by  Jt  change  ttom 
the  major  to  the  minor  key;  and  we  may  nottoe  an  ustance^if  tibia  iai 
the  opening  recitative,,  in  whidi  Fauet  concludes  vpoft  the  .domina«fc 
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hannony  of  6  minor,  and  when  his  companion  speaks,  instead  of  the 
tonic  harmony,  we  are  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  chord  of  B 
(natural)  minor:  this  is  sufficient  to  announce  a  great  musician.  In 
the  allegro  of  the  first  duet,  '^  Oh  ehe  gioja  che  contento,''  Fausf  s 
gaiety  of  heart  and  the  melancholy  of  the  other  are  finely  contrasted. 
At  this  opera  is  free  from  the  alloy  of  a  single  conmion-place,  and 
]nre$ent8  a  succession  of  heauties  from  the  heginning  to  the  end,  we 
1^11  not  fatigue  our  readers  by  particularizing  movements  with  which 
they  are  probably  unacquainted,  but  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
upon  the  admirable  discrimination  of  character  which  the  composer 
has  shown  in  the  present  work,  and  also  upon  his  talent  for  opera 
music  in  general.  The  shade  of  gloom  which  is  discernible  on  the 
ftnt  entrance  of  Mephistophiles,  becomes  darker  and  more  awful  as  the 
opera  proceeds,  and  the  wild  and  superhuman  energy  of  his  character  is 
expressed  by  chords  which  partake  of  the  sublimity  of  the  church  style. 
The  scene  in  which  he  summons  the  witch  Sycorax  to  his  presence  is  an 
instance  of  it  Faust,  joyous  and  gay  at  first,  gradually  partakes  more 
of  the  melancholy  of  his  companion.  The  songs  of  Rosina  (the  Margaret 
of  the  piece)  are  full  of  pathos  and  tenderness,  particularly  one  in  the 
second  act--^  Vorrei  chiarmarmi  la  sua."  We  have  also  a  Cunigonda 
and  Ugo,  personages  who  sing  very  good  music,  and  of  course  are  pro- 
portionably  interesting :  an  aria  di  bravura,  "  Orsu,  Orsu,  crudel,"  by 
the  former,  in  the  first  act,  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  that  kind  of  writing. 
We  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  as  particular  favourites,  an  air  by  Ugo, 
with  ehoras  occasionally  interspersed — ^^  Si  spera  Cunigonda,"  in  the 
firdt  act,  and  In  the  second  a  bass  song  by  Mephistophiles — *^  Va  stra- 
mando  gnegU  ardori,"  a  song  by  Rosina — ^^  Chi  Tamato,"  and  a  mov^ 
tteat  in  Tempo  di  Polacea,  in  which  the  different  characters  of  the 
opera  keep  up  a  sort  o(  dialogue,  perfectly  independent  of  the  panto- 
mime tune  which  is  playing  in  the  band,  and  the  chorus  is  oocanonaUy 
introdueed,  holding  on  the  long  notes  of  the  hannony  with  wonderfal 
effect.  It  is  evident  that  Spohr  has  not  borrowed  any  thing  from  Mr. 
Braham'^s  eelebrated  Polacoa« — ^^  No  more  by  Sorrow,"  &c.  The  music 
apppoprisiled  to  Mephistopliiles  and  his  troop  of  spirits,  in  the  seccmd 
act,  is  of  aa  unearthly  STt^etnees ;  €md  the  frequent  change  of  tune,  and 
tke  sudden  breaking  in  of  the  chortis  of  devils  with  their  despairing 
jollity,  are  most  admirable.  Spohr  has  certainly  taken  Moeart  for  his 
model  in  opera  music,  and  he  has  completed  a  work  which  woiali.  hai^ 
added  fame  to  that  great  master.  His  basses  are  particularly  fine 
and  melodious,  and  he  distributes  the  inner  pej*ts  ki  a  most  masteiiy 
manner.  His  accompanied  recitatives  -are  admirable  specimens  of  good 
modulation.  We  ate  aware  iAoA  praise  bestowed  "oa  a  work  ef  such 
exoeUence  as  this  beconies  cold  and  ndiculous :  4f  any  ^hing  that  w^ 
have  said  induces  our  readers  to  kok  kto  the  opera  and  jadge  for 
itemsdives,  our  end  will  <be  fknmvered.  Until  two  good  bass  ^ngere 
oaa  'be  fouad  in  4his  oowaftry,  we  «Mist  not  expect  to  hear  it  <m  it» 
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English  stage :.  an  expedition  to  Germany  for  thb  porpose  would  n<lt 
be  a  loss  of  time. 

As  fine  works  in  church  mnmc  will  always  claim  oar  particular  a;t* 
tention,  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  a  new  mass  of  Cherubini,  as  an 
excuse  for  saying  some  tiling  on  one  of  the  most  erudite  composers  erf 
the  present  day.  If  a  contempt  for  popularity,  and  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  performance  of  works  which  "  posterity  shall  not  willingly  let 
die/'  claim  our  respect,  Cherubini  is  entitled  to  it.  His  compositions 
are,  "  caviare  to  the  multitude/*  but  to  those  who  enjoy  refined  musi- 
cal ideas,  and  new  combinations  in  harmony,  they  furnish  a  rich  treat. 
The  mass  opens  with  a  short  introduction  in  D  minor.  The  kyrie 
consists  of  three  movements — the  last  a  fugue,  the  subject  of  which  is 
led  off  by  the  contra  tenors,  piano :  it  is  worked  in  a  free  and  masterly 
manner,  and  most  ingeniously  accompanied  by  the  orchestra.  The 
whole  design  of  this  kyrie  is  excellent.  The  opening  of  the  Gloria  Is 
full  of  energy  and  fire ;  and  it  is  worth  notice  in  the  writings  of  Cheru- 
bini, that  although  his  instrumental  accompaniments  are  so  polished, 
he  never  neglects  the  symmetry  of  his  vocal  parts.  The  "  Gratias 
agimus"  is  a  most  delightful  terzetto,  accompanied  by  a  quintett  of 
wind  instruments  only  in  addition  to  the  stringed.  Tlie  construction 
of  this  movement  reminds  us  strongly  of  Haydn's  manner,  the  vocal 
parts  are  flowing,  and  the  orchestral  effects  rich  and  well  contrasted. 
The  introduction  to  the  "  Cuna  sancto  Spiritu  "  is  very  original,  and 
the  fugue  which  follows  is  the  best  specimen  of  the  kind  which  we 
have  seen  from  this  author.  The  two  subjects  are  very  obliging,  and 
walk  about  in  an  easy  and  unconstrained  manner ;  this  movement  is 
an  admirable  instance  of  fine  part-writing,  in  which  the  greatest  iefieet 
is  produced  without  the  least  appearance  of  exertion.  The  pedal 
point  is  satisfactory.  We  think  the  "  Credo"  not  in  quite  so  grand 
a  style  of  composition  as  that  of  the  last  mass.  The  "  Et  Incar- 
natus/*  introduced  by  the  wind  instruments  soli,  is  full  of  graceful 
melody,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  violins  are  left  wandering  by  them- 
selves, as  if  to  find  a  key,  and  fix  at  last  upon  that  of  A  vdnor ;  and 
at  the  Grucifixus  the  Voices  are  brought  in  tjitti  pianisdino,  holding  on 
one  note  the  dominant  of  the  key,  which  continues  to  the  ^end  of  thaf 
movement.  The  musician  has  shown  consummate  art  in  accompafiy^ 
ing  this  note  with  the  most  curious  harmonies — and  tbe  violilfli  legMf 
the  tenors  and  basses  gently  iterated,  and  the  Vfrmd  instnAne&ts  breath- 
rng  in  at  intervals,  form  fit  complete  piece  of  invention  in  mddtfm 
scoring.  If  this  movement ''  fgtaelk  of  the  oil/'  w«  winii  it  was  a  fenH 
t^t  eoffld  be  fou^d  with  more  of  the  oonikpoidtfotnof  the  preset  dap 
At  the  end  of  the  ''  Et  Vitam,"  ^Sse.  Hiere  Is  a  gooiL  Affien  fuguft^  41ii 
Haydn.  In  the  "  Benedictus,"  a  part  of  the  mass  for  which  all  good 
composers  reserve  themselves,  and  in  which  Mozart  has  been  so  un« 
rivalled,  Cherubini  has  presented  us  with  an  entirely  new  model. 
Here  we  have  not  only  those  combinations  of  the  stringed  hastrumenta 
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of  which  he  is  the  inventor,  but  melodies  which  actually  have  the  ap*- 
pear^nce  of  perfect  novelty — an  ingredient  of  great  rarity  in  these  times* 
The  "  Dona  nobis  Pacem,"  is  a  fugue  upon  two  subjects,  with  a  fine 
brilliant  accompaniment  for  the  violins:  this  is  not  perhaps  in  the 
feeling  of  the  words,  but  on  the  Continent  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
end  a  mass  with  a  grand  crash. 

Cherubini  resides  at  Paris,  where  we  believe  his  compositions  are 
frequently  performed  in  the  King's  chapel.     He  is  not  a  voluminous 
author  like  Rossini,  but  seems  content  to  be  occasionally  recognised 
by  a  few  individuals  in  putting  forth  a  work  like  the  present,  every 
line  of  which,  is  the  very  antipode  to  common-place.     Where  there  is 
so  much  invention,  design,  and  exquisite  feeling,  we  are  sure  that  the 
composer  must  find  his  reward  in  the  lasting  nature  of  his  works., 
•   Among  the  lighter  publications  of  the  day,  we  find,  lately  printed 
by  Clemen ti  &  Co.  in  Cheapside — 1.   Steibelt's  favourite  Rondo   (a 
VEcossais)  arranged  for  the  Violoncello,  with  accompaniment  for  a 
Bass ;  by  J.  Peile. — 2.  Rossini's  Overture  to  La  Cenerentola,  as  a 
Duet  for  Harp  and  Piano-forte,  with  Flute  and  Violoncello  Accompa- 
niments ;  by  Gustavus  Hoist. — 3.  A  Series  of  Preparatory  Exercises 
for  the  Piano-forte ;  by  J.  Clifton. — 4.  Adelgitha,  a  grand  Scena,  as 
sung  by  Mr.  Braham  at  the  Oratorios,  &c. ;  by  J.  Blewitt. 
.   The  first  of  these  is  well  adapted  for  the  improvement  of  young 
performei-s  on  the  violoncello.     Hoist's  arrangement  of  Rossini's  over- 
ture will  much  gratify  those  who  are  fond  of  this  sort  of  music,  and 
afford  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  playing  in  con- 
cert.  We  can  recommend  Mr.  Clifton's  Exercises  as  useful  preparatory 
studies,  although  most  of  the  passages  which  he  has  brought  forward  for 
practice  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  dementi's  Instruction  Book.    We 
are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Blewitt  for  his  information  as  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  composition,  for  we  frankly  confess  we  should  never  have  dia-. 
covered  it  from  our  own  observation.   An  alternate  supply  of  pianissimo 
and  fortissimo,  with  a  good  allowance  of  crescendo,  &c.  8cc,  constitute 
the  grandeur  of  a  modern  scena.    For  our  own  parts  we  are  heterodox 
enough  to  imagine,  that  this  is  hardly  sufficient  to  produce  it.   Perhaps 
grandeur  may  consist  in  the  wrong  accentuation  ofwords,  orin  ab-. 
surdity.     The  words  of  the  scena  describe  a  lady  suddenly  delivered 
from  death  by  a  gallant  champion.     We  can  conceive  that  Adelgitha, 
in  the  excess  of  her  feelings,  might  have  danced  a  hornpipe,  but  that 
she  should  have  lamented  the  absence  of  her  lover  in  a  polacca  is  what 
we  can  never  believe,  although  that  species  of  movement  is  so  well 
calculated  for  the  expression  of  tender  regret.     We  recommeod  Mr. 
Blewitt  to  be  less  grand  and  more  natural. 
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Sept.  3.  The  lady  of  Henry  Halsey,  Esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

6.  At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  lady  of  Thomas  P.  Lang,  Esq.  of  13th  Light  Dragoons,  a  son. 

10.  At  Thickbroon  Cottage,  StaflFordshire,  the  lady  of  John  Shawe  Manley,  Esq.  a  son. 

—  At  Little  Berkhamstead,  Herts,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Daniel),  Esq.  a  daughter. 

11.  At  the  Rectory-house,  Alderton,  Suffolk,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  William  Addington  Norton,  a- son* 

12.  In  George-street,  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Henry  Englefield,  a  daughter. 
16.  Mrs.  Wright,  of  Euston-square,  a  son. 

•^  The  lady  of  Joshua  Stranger,  Esq.  of  Lansdown^place,  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

August  22.    At  Twyford,  Bucks,  W.  fi.  G«ll,  Esq.  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Perl^ns 
late  vicar  of  Kingsbury,  Somerset. 

—  At  Brighton,  Thomas  Lisle  F<^et,  of  Lyme,  Dorsetihrre,  Esq.  &arrister>at-Law,  to  Letitia, 
widow  of  Major-General  Norton  Poulett. 

23.  At  Great  Dunmow,  Joseph  Fraser  Ligbtfooum,  Esq.  Gentleman  Commoner  of  Jesus  College, 

Oxford,  and  only  child  of  Fraser  Lightboum,  Esq.  of  the  Island  of  Bermuda,  to  Eliza  Mary,  second 

daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  Richardson. 
25.  At  St.  Cuthbert's  Wells,  Somersetshire,  Edmund  Griffin,  Esq.  of  Holborn-court,  Gray's-inn^ 

to  Maria,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Fuller,  Esq.  of  Wells. 
27.  At  Stoke  Church,  near  Guilford,  the  Rev.  Heary  WUhy,of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  to  Emily 

second  daughter  of  James  Mangles,  Esq.  of  Woodbridge-cottage. 
30,  At  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  Charles  Henry  Okey,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law , 

to  Eliza  Dunbar,  only  child  of  the  late  Captain  William  Tod,  of  the  9i2d  regiment. 

—  At  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  Henry  Hopley  White,  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  Esq.  Barrister-at-Law,  to 
Catharine  Sarah,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Dacre. 

Sept.  1.  At  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  William  Frederick  Spackman,  Esq.  of  Cornhill,  and  Burton- 
Crescent,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Spackman,  "tsq.  sen.  Paulton  House,  Bradford,  Wilts,  to  Isabella 
Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Scott,  Esq. 

—  At  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  the  Rev.  £.  Andrew  Irvise,  of  Charterhouse,  to  fflica,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Rawlinson,  Esq.  of  RuatseU-square. 

—  At  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  David  Martineau,  Esq.  of  Tulse-hill.to  Catherine  Edgar,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Hyde,  of  Paris. 

—  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sqtiare,  Char^  Douglas,  youngpst  son  of  James  Halford,  Esq.  of 
Piccadilly,  and  -of  LalehMB,  in  Middlesex,  to  Emma  MatHda,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Richard 
Sumner,  Esq.  of  .Shackelford,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

5.  At  St.  John's,  Charles  Offley,  Esq.  of  Upfield  Lodge,  to  Arabella  Theresa,  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Bengal  MiUtary  Service^ 

7.  At  St.  James's,  XSarlick  Htthe,  C.  Henry  Blake,  Esq.  oT  Poorneah,  Bengal,  to  Frances,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Deni«,  Esq.  of  Thames^street. 

—  At  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  John  Cole,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Serjeants'-inn,  to  Martha^ 
second  daughter  of  William  Smart,  Esq.  of  Titchbourne-street. 

8.  At  St.  Mary  Abbot's,  Kensington,  Luke  Hall  Clarkson,  Esq.  of  West  Ba»ham  Hall,  Norfolk,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Wqr(iingham,  Esq..  of  Reej)ham. . 

—  At  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover-square,  Bromley,  John  Williams,  Esq.  M.^  P.  for  Lincoln,  to 
Harriet  Catharine,  only  daughter  of  D.  Davenport,  Esq.  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Cliester. 

—  At  Norton,  in  Soffolk,  Sdhn  Thomas  Selwtn,  Esq.  t)f  Down  Hadl;  Essex,  and  Bosmere,  Suffolk^ 
to  Isabella,  seconddaughter  tothe  late  Gen.  tievason  ^ower,  of  Bill  Hall,  Berkshire. 

—  At  Badsworth,  in  the  county,  of.  York,  Adftm  Hodgspn,  Esfl.  of  LiverpooJ,  to  Emily  Catharine 
fourth  daughter  of  the  Rov.  Henry  W.  Champneys,  Rector  of  Badeworth. 

9.  At  Newton  Kyme,  Yorkshire,  Randal  Gossip,  Esq.  "Srd  Foot  Guards,  to  Christiana,  only^ 
daughter  of  the  late  LieutenaiffCcrtortel  MarshaU.df  "NeWttonB^yme. 

12.  John  Vincent  Thompson,  Esq. -eeoond  son-o^  J. •Thoraa» Thompson,  B»q.  lateM.  P.  for  Midhurst^ 
to  Margaret,  only  daugllter  of  John  Al.derito,  M.D.  of  Hull 

—  At  Great  Houghton,  Northamptonshire^  JDr.  Robert  Silleny,  Medical  ^taff,  to  FrKoeeB,  third 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Williams,  Rector  of  Houghton,  &c. 

14.  At  All  Scute'  Church,  St.  Mary-la-1ronne,  ^Captain  LewlnjTl.N.  to  Jane,  widow  of  the  late  William 
Plumer,  Esq.  M.P. 

15.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Rdbeit  Eder.  Rector  (tf  lyam,  to  Mary, eldest  dttn^er  Of  Fvaouds  Hurst/ 
Esq.  of  Alderwasley,  Derbyshire. 

DEATHS* 

August  20.  In  March-street,  Walthamstow,  James  Corbett,  Esq.  in  his  7'4th  year. 

—  At  Streatham,  Jane,  wife  of  Ridph  Fenwick,  Esq. 

21.  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Costellow,  Esq.  of  Tottenham. 

J3.  At  Nottinghill,  Charles,  eldest  son  of  W.  Robert  Keith  Douglas,  Esq.  M.P. 

24.  At  Southampton,  George  Redman  Hulbert,  of  Aston  Lodge,  in  thecounty  of  Derby/  Bsqr 
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is.  At  Kensington,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  J.  BaUye,  Esq. 

S9.  At  his  house,  at  West  Widcbam^  Kent,  Burton  Morrice,  Esq.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Marshalsea 

Court,  and  Commiscioner  of  Bankrupts. 
30.  At  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man,  William  Cunningham,  Esq. 

—  At  his  residence  in  Brunswick-square,  Francis  Jones,  Esq. 
S«pt.  1.  At  Kennington,  William  Webb,  Esq.  in  his  62dyear. 

4.  In  his  70th  year,  Henry  Woodthdrpe,  Esq.  Town  Clerk  of  London. 

—  At  Broadstairs,  Robert  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Woodhouse,  Eastham,  one  of  his  M aj«sty'8  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenants; and  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Essex. 

'--  At  Castle  Howard,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 
6.  Philip,  fourth  son  of  S.  N.  Cowley,  Esq. 

9.  In  London-street,  Fitzroy-square,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  Henry  Boetefeur,  Esq. 
14.  At  Hackney,  James  Davies,  Esq.  of  Gracechurch-street. 

—  At  Brighton,  William  Robertson  ,Esq.  aged  88,  of  Keppel-street,  Russell-square. 

—  At  his  residence,  Hans-place,  Sloane-street,  Samuel  Tolfrey,  Esq.  aged  71. 
— •  Henry  George,  fourth  son  of  Simeon  Warner,  Esq.  of  Blackheath. 

16.  On  board  the  Canning  East  Indiaman,  Robert  Simmons,  Esq. 

71.  At  Blackheath,  George,  eldest  son  of  John  Anderson,  of  Holbom-hill. 


PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS. 
(From  August  24  to  September  24.) 

ENGLISH  FUNDS.  HIGHEST.  LOWEST.  LATEST. 

BankStock,  8  per  Cent. 231       227^    ......  shut. 

3  per  Cent.  Consols 89f     86^    88^ 

3  per  Cent.  Redaced. 90J^     87      shut. 

3|  per  Cent.  Reduced 98f    ......     94|    shut. 

New  4  per  Cents. 104      99|    103 

Long Annoities,  expire  1860   •*.....  22*o    21%    shut. 

IndiaStock,  10|  per  Cent. 207^     261       266} 

India  Bonds,  $  per  Cent. 43s.  pm 10s.  pm 149.  pm« 

Exchequer  Bills,  2}  per  Cent. 20s.  pm Is,  dis.   ....    48.  pm. 

FOBEION  FUNDS. 

Austrian  Bonds,  5  per  Cent 98|  96  98} 

BrazU  ditto,  ditto 78}  74  76^ 

Buenos  Ayres  ditto,  6  per  Cent 88}  83  83} 

ChiUan  ditto,  ditto   81  ; 70  75} 

Columbian  ditto  1822,  ditto 85  72  76^ 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto 84  71  75f 

Danishditto,  5  per  Cent. 101  • 100  101} 

French  Rentes,  5  per  Cent. 102}  100}  99ex.d. 

Greek  Bonds,  ditto 41  35  36} 

Mexican  ditto,  ditto 74}  63}  72} 

Neapolitan  ditto,  ditto 88}  87  88 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  per  Cent. ........  73}  66  GT^ 

Portuguese  ditto,  5  per  Cent. 86}  79}  83} 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto.. 101}  99}  100} 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto 100}  99  100 

Russian  ditto,  ditto 97}  89}ex.d....     94ex.d. 

Spanish  ditto,  ditto 22}  17}  18 

RoBiBT  W.  MooBE,  Broker, 
SO,  Token-house-yard,  Lothburyt     f\ 
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THE   LIFE   AND   ADVENTURES 

OF  AH 

ITALIAN  GENTLEMAN ;  * 

CONTAINING  HIS  TRAVELS  IN  ITALY,  GREECE,  FRANCE,  &c. 

No.  II. 

Florence  was  full  of  rejoicings  for  the  aitival  of  its  sovdreigti^ 
Ferdinand  III.  The  Florentines  were  the  only  people  in  Italy  who  had 
reason  to  be  joyful  at  an  event  of  this  nature.  The  Tuscans  are  well 
governed,  and  not  tormented  like  the  people  of  other  states;  fot 
Ferdinand  III.  cultivates  to  a  certain  degree,  if  hot  wholly,  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  The  8oldiei*y,  however,  constantly  deplored 
the  fall  of  the  Napoleon  government.    • 

I  had  become  acquainted  in  Foligno  with  a  Florentine  architect,  M 
agent  of  the  French  government,  much  advanced  in  years,  and  the 
husband  of  a  young  and  beautiful  wife.  Having  been  almost  two 
years  at  Foligno  I  had  paid  my  court  to  her,  and  when  she  set  out  for 
Florence  I  parted  from  her  with  great  regret.  Being  at  Florence,  I 
did  not  fail  to  pay  her  a  visit ;  she  was  very  glad  to  see  me>  yet  while 
she  testified  her  joy  she  began  to  weep.  I  asked  her  the  reason  ;  she 
replied,  "  that  her  husband  was  at  the  point  of  death."  "  And  why," 
said  I,  "  do  you  weep  ?  You  are  young — ^you  may  take  a  younger 
husband."  She  began  to  laugh  again,  and  said,  "  I  weep  to  be  seen 
by  people  who  come  here,  I  know  not  what  they  think.  But  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  am  weary  of  being  coupled  with  an  old  man :  he  has 
bestowed  all  his  property  upon  me,  and  now  I  care  not  when  he  dies." 
She  asked  me  what  my  intention  was.  I  told  her  I  had  a  friend  with 
me,  and  we  were  going  to  London.  She  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me 
from  that  plan,  and  offered  me  her  hand  and  fortune,  if  I  Would  remain 
in  Tuscany.     I  had  almost  determined  to  accept  this  good  offer,  not 


*  Some  doubts  having  been'  liinted  of  the  genuineness  of  this  narrative  in  the 
newspapers,  we  again  assure  our  readers,  that  these  p24>er9  contain  th^  true  story  oi 
the  life  of  an  Italian  gentleman  now  in  London. — En. 
Nov.  1825.  X 
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that  interest  impelled  me,  so  much  as  the  passion  of  love  now  rekindling 
in  my  bosom.  My  friend  set  about  dissuading  me :  "  You  are  a  pretty 
fellow,"  said  he  ;  "  yesterday  you  entered  on  your  travels — to-day  you 
fall  in  love,  and  are  going  to  be  married :  you  are  as  yet  but  young, 
and  ought  to  travel ;  hesides,  what  kind  of  friendship  can  you  have 
for  me  ?  tn  three  days  you  abandon  your  friend  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman ;  you  will  meet  with  thousands  of  women  on  your  travels ;  and, 
look  you,  this  fair  lady  of  yours,  though  her  husband  be  not  yet  dead, 
is  looking  out  for  another,  and  if  you  were  to  marry  her,  and  die,  sbe 
would  immediately  take  a  third :  do  as  I  advii^e  you ;  relinquish  this 
thought ;  conquer  your  passion,  and  let  us  be  going/'  The  idea  of 
travelling  subdued  the  sentiment  of  love,  and  I  determined  to  set  out* 
I  went  to  the  lady  and  informed  her  of  my  decision.  She  began  to 
weep,  and  said  I  had  never  loved  her  ;  I  then  asked :  **  But  how  can 
you  dispose  of  your  hand,  since  your  husband  is  still  alive  V  "  I  am 
certain,"  she  replied,  "  that  he  cannot  live  a  month ;  the  doctor  has 
told  me  so :  the  asthma  in  his  chest  now  attacks  him  almost  daily  to 
such  a  degree  that  for  two  or  three  hours  he  is  unable  to  speak,  and 
if  he  should  not  4ie,  we  will  continue  our  friendship  as  before."  "  No, 
dearest,"  said  If  "  when  I  return  to  Florence,  if  I  find  you  at  liberty, 
and  in  the  same  mind,  I  will  marry  you,"  and  with  much  pain  on 
either  side,  we  parted.  How  often  have  I  remembered  my  visit  tfl^ 
Florence)  and  detested  the  life  of  a  traveller  ! 

I  returned  to  my  friend,  and  we  determined  on  setting  out  for 
Leghorn^  My  friend  hastened  our  departure,  lest  I  should  change 
my  mind.  After  a  very  agreeable  journey  we  arrived  at  Leghorn,  audi 
went  to  lodge  at  the  Cross  of  Malta.  We  looked  out  for  a  ship  bound 
for  England,  but  to  no  purpose:  and  we  were  recommended  to  go  to 
Genoa,  that  being  a  much  likelier  port  in  which  to  find  vessels  sailing 
for  England.  I  disposed  of  my  horse  and  cabriolet,  and  in  two  daya 
afterwards  we  met  with  a  small  bark  going  to  Genoa.  We  took  our 
passage  on  board  of  her  ;  and  certainly  no  trip  could  have  been  more 
tiresome  than  ours  proved :  we  were  frequently  becalmed,  and  we  had. 
so  villanous  a  set  of  fellow-passengers  that  we  narrowly  escaped  being 
massacred.  They  were  six  Genoese  priests,  on  their  return  home, 
having  been  to  kiss  the  foot  of  Pius  VII.  They  despised  every  one 
that  did  not  belong  to  their  own  set ;  believing  that  they  were  a  world 
within  themselves,  and  that  the  honour  of  having  been  admitted  ta 
kiss  the  papal  toe  entitled  them  to  be  considered  as  very  exalted 
personages.  These  priests  were  extremely  ignorant,  and  did  nothing 
but  talk  of  the  wondrous  things  they  had  seen  about  the  Pope,  and 
brag  as  if  they  had  explored  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Being 
acquainted  with  their  real  origin,  we  took  no  notice  of  theni ;  but  they 
themselves  began  a  conversation  with  us  by  asking  certain  questions 
concerning  governments : — ^what  did  we  think  of  the  present  govern- 
ments?    We  answered  them  dryly,  not  choosing  to   prolong  the 
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conversation.  Then  they  said,  "  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  what 
you  think  of  that  ruffian  Buonaparte  ?  he  who  has  plundered  Italy  to 
enrich  France,  who  has  overthrown  religion,  who  has  occasioned  so 
many  years  of  suffering  to  that  holy  man,  Pius  VII.  V*  Ot  hearing 
them  revile  Napoleon  and  the  French  government,  whose  bread  we 
had  eaten  for  six  years,  we  began  to  answer  them  in  a  somewhat 
different  tone,  giving  them  to  understand  that  the  government  of  the 
priests  had  always  been  a  despotic,  tyrannical  government ;  that  priestft 
thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  private  interests,  and  cared  not  if 
the  people  were  groaning  in  wretchedness ;  that  they  are  all  of  them 
selfish :  "  how  then,"  said  we,  "  can  a  priest  be  a  good  sovereign  ?  If 
he  be  a  stranger  to  family  affection,  if  he  knows  not  what  filial 
attachment  means,  how  can  he  have  any  paternal  care  for  his  people  ? 
All  sorts  of  crimes  are  hidden  under  the  cloak  of  priestly  hypocrisy, 
and  however  bad  a  secular  government  may  be,  it  is  better  than  an 
fccclesiastical  government :  if  yoti  will  name  to  me  your  whole  sacred 
college,  I  will  prove  by  evidence,  that  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  it  there  prevails  nothing  but  hypocrisy,  selfishness,  and  tyranny, 
always  under  the  cloak  of  religion."  The  priests  feeling  themselves 
probed  to  the  quick,  got  into  a  passion,  and  were  ready  to  come  to 
blows.  The  ship's  crew,  without  knowing  what  the  quarrel  was  about, 
took  side  witli  the  priests  against  us.  Seeing  ourselves  in  danger  of 
being  massacred,  we  seized  some  handspikes,  and  said,  whoever  should 
first  come  near  us,  we  would  cleave  his  skull.  The  captain,  who  was 
asleep,  being  awakened  by  this  hubbub,  immediately  arose,  and  inter- 
posed to  appease  the  dispute.  Having  ordered  all  the  hands  about 
their  business,  he  enquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  as  he  had  Some  sense 
in  his  head,  he  declared  us  to  be  in  the  right,  and  scolded  the  crew 
for  meddling  in  a  dispute  where  they  had  nO  business  to  interfere. 
The  captain,  by  my  desire,  asked  the  crew  if  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  question  ;  they  said  they  were  not,  but  they  took 
part  against  us  with  the  priests  because  they  considered  them  the 
ministers  of  God.  Then  I  sai^  to  the  priests,  "  you  see  it  is  your 
interest  to  keep  the  people  iu  ignorance,  by  giving  them  to  understand 
just  whatever  you  like,  and  causing  them  blindly  to  believe  whatever 
you  preach ;  they  would  even  have  killed  us,  to  defend  you,  be- 
lieving you  to  be  ministers  of  God,  and  not  knowing  you  to  be  wolves 
hi  sheeps*  clothing  J'  The  priests  were  disposed  to  renew  the  wrangle, 
but  the  captain  took  us  with  him  to  his  own  cabin,  and  prepared  some 
grog  to  appease  our  anger.  "  Our  time,"  said  he,  "  is  past;  their 
time  is  come  again ;  we  must  have  patience.  We  shall  always  be  in  the 
wrong  while  they  have  the  ignorant  populace  on  their  side  ;  I  advise 
you  to  have  no  more  talk  with  the  priests," 

After  a  calm  of  four  days  a  little  wind  sprung  up,  and  we  arrived 
at  Genoa.  We  lost  no  time  in  getting  ashore,  that  we  might  be  rid  of 
our  troublesome  and  pestilent  companions.     On  landing,  we  repaired 

X2 
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to  the  Arms  of  France ;  and  in  an  hour  afterwards  we  were  sammoned 
to  dine  at  the  round  table.  It  was  a  table  of  forty  covers ;  and  we 
looked  about  us  to  see  if  we  could  recognise  any  of  our  acquaintance 
among  so  many  strangers — but  to  our  great  surprise  they  were  all 
Englishmen.  During  dinner,  we  found  that  most  of  them  gpoke  French 
and  Italian.  We  began  to  converse  on  different  topics,  and  at  length 
touched  upon  politics.  Their  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject. pleas^ 
us  highly,  as  being  favourable  to  the  object  we  had  in  view.  We 
mentioned  to  them  our  intention  of  going  to  London,  which  they  all 
approved,  adding,  "  though  we  are  Englishmen,  we  may  say,  without 
partiality,  that  England  is  at  this  moment  the  freest  country  in  the 
world.  They  offered  us  letters  for  England  ;  and  we  in  return  gave 
them  letters  for  Florence  and  for  Rome ;  then,  after  some  mutual 
compliments  and  good  wishes,  we  separated.  My  friend  having  some 
letters  to  write,  I  left  him  and  went  to  take  a  short  walk.  In  the 
8trada  Novissima,  I  found  a  friend  of  mine  named  Giacometti,  who 
had  been  an  agent  at  Foligno,  in  the  customs.  After  an  interchange 
of  compliments  I  asked  him  why  he  had  left  his  employment  two 
months  before  the  others  ?  He  began  to  laugh  heartily,  and  enquired 
what  had  been  said  in  Foligno  of  the  flight  of  the  Countess  Elisei,  an 
ex^eligiosa,  I  told  him  that  her  father  was  inconsolable,  not  so 
much  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  as  because  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  shut  her  up  again  in  a  monastery  ;  for  he  hoped  that  if  she  were  in 
a  monastery  he  might  have  always  had  a  soul  to  pray  to  God  for  him, 
it  being  the  belief  of  these  silly  people  that  the  prayers  of  nuns  are 
most  acceptable  with  God.  He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  conducted 
me  to  his  house,  saying :  "  between  friends  there  should  be  no  secrets ; 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you  the  reason  of  my  departure  from  Foligno, 
if  you  promise  to  keep  it  in  strict  confidence.*'  On  entering  the  house, 
what  was  my  surprise  to  be  presented  to  the  Countess  Elisei,  with 
whom  I  was  well  acquainted !  She  expressed  much  pleasure  on  seeing 
me,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  invited  me  to  stay  supper  with  them ; 
I  said  I  had  a  friend  waiting  for  me  at  the  inn,  and  begged  to  be 
excused ;  but  as  I  could  not  imagine  how  she  had  found  means  to 
elude  her  father,  I  begged  she  would  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  ine  in 
few  words  how  she  had  contrived  to  escape.  The  countess  replied, 
"  if  you  wish  to  appease  your  curiosity  you  must  stay  and  sup  with 
us  ;  in  which  case  I  promise  to  te^  you  all  about  it."  The  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  recital,  caused  me  to  forget  my  friend  for  that  evening. 
While  orders  were  given  for  supper  to  be  prepared,  she  entered  upon, 
her  story. 

"  You  are  already  well  aware  that  my  father  placed  me  in  a 
monastery  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  against  my  will,  that  he  might  give  a 
large  dowry  with  my  sister,  who  had  been  asked  in  marriage  by  the 
Marquis  Vittellesclii,  a  rich  and  most  avaricious  man,  of  a  noble 
family,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive  a  large  sum  of  money 
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with  her.     My  ambitious  father,  in  order  to  form  a  family  connexion 
with  the  noble  house  of  Vittelleschi,  made  a  sacrifice  of  me  by  im- 
muring me  and  adding  my  fortune  to  that  of  my  sister,  which,  with 
some   additions,    mdde  up  the  portion  demanded  by  the  Marquis. 
Thus  was  my  sister  married ;  while  I  had  a  small  provision  assigned 
to  me,  and  was  compelled  to  embrace  a  religious  life  ;  I  was  told  that 
all  the  daughters  of  a  family  ought  not  to  marry,  but  that  each  of 
them  was  in  duty  bound  to  pray  to  God  for  the  whole  family,  and 
especially  for  the  father.     Though  I  wept  and  entreated,  and  sent 
persons  to  intercede  with  my  father,  all  was  in  vain ;   he  told  me  that 
these  wishes   of  mine  were  temptations  of  the  devil,    and  I  must 
abandon  them  ;  *  When  thou  art  old,'  he  added,  *  thou  wilt  be  well 
pleased  to  have  led  a  good  life  in  the  service  of  God.'     Against  my 
will  they  made  me  assume  the  religious  habit,   and  after  three  years 
I  was  compelled  to  take  the  vows  (namely,  of  voluntary  poverty,  per- 
petual chastity,  and  blind  obedience.)     After  taking  these  vows,  no 
one  can  maintain  correspondence  with  any  person  living  in  the  world, 
nor  can  she  ever  obtain  release  from  them ;  it  is  even  said  that  the 
Pope  liimself  cannot  grant  such  release.     After  having  pronounced 
them,  I  set  my  mind  at  rest,  thinking  no  longer  of  the  world,  as  I 
now  concluded  that  I  had  done  with  it.     Thank  heaven,  before  a 
year  had  elapsed,  we  received  the  consoling  news  that  the  French  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Papal  States ;  and  that  all  the  convents  were 
suppressed.     I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  satisfaction  we  felt.     We 
thought  no  longer  of  our  vows  ;  all  our  thoughts  were  again  directed 
to  the  world,  and  to  the  liberty  of  amusing  ourselves  among  friends : 
all  of  us  formed  plans  of  some  kind  or  other.     The  old  nuns  ex- 
claimed, *  Poor  children !    hastening  to  your  ruin !  who  knows  how 
many  sins  will  be  committed — how  much  offence  will  be  offered  to 
God ! '     These  aged  ladies  made  such  reflections,  because  their  season 
was  past,  and  they  were  content  to  have  remained  in  the  liionastery ; 
but  we  laughed  at  them,  and  would  no  longer  obey  them.     When 
you,  agents  of  government,  came  to  take  possession  of  the  convent, 
we  were  in  ecstasies  of  joy.     The  wished  for  day  at  length  came,  and 
we  went  out.     It  seemed  a  new  thing  to  be  once  more  in  the  world, 
among  my  parents  and  relatives  ;  though  they  had  tyrannized  over 
me,  I  forgot  the  past,  and  was  far  from  feeling  as  if  I  had  suffered 
four  years  of  imprisonment.     Six  months  after  my  release,  your  friend 
came  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  my  father.      He  visited  us 
daily,  and  found  favour  in  the    eyes  of  my  father,  who   esteemed 
him  to  be  well  behaved,  well  educated,  and,  in  short,  endowed  with 
every  good  quality  that  could  be  wished  for  in  society.      He  was 
always  glad  to  see  him  at  our  house  ;  and  when  the  business  of  his 
office,  or  any  other  engagement  detained  him,  my  father  was  always 
uneasy  at  not  seeing  him.     I  began  to  scrutinize  him,  that  I  might 
ascertain  if  he  was  worthy  of   my  entire   confidence;    after  many 
successive  interviews,  in  which  he  gained  more  and  more  upon  my 
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alEections,  I  l>ecaine  desperately  enamoured  of  him ;  he  now  perceived' 
that  his  passion  was  requited,  and  we  vowed  to  each  other  an  eternal 
constancy— -an  attachment  which  death  only  should  dissolve.  While 
the  French  government  continued,  no  one  knew  h{  our  love,  bo  well 
4id  we  disserahle  ;  and  I  played  the  devotee  so  successfully  when  in 
the  presence  of  my  father,  that  I  was  papa's  spiritual  comfort.  Every 
looming  it  was  his  will  that  I  should  p$u98  three  or  four  hours  in 
churchy  and  that  in  my  devotions  I  should  never  forget  to  pray  to 
God  for  him  ;  for  he  deemed  me  a  faithful  handmaiden  of  the  Lord, 
and  thought  that  my  prayers  were  sure  of  acceptance.  He  would 
never  allow  me  to  lay  aside  my  religious  hahit ;  and  often,  when  his 
friends  spoke  to  him  of  giving  me  away  in  marriage,  he  exclaimed ; 

*  Would  you  have  me  go  to  hell  on  account  of  my  daughter?  She, 
who  has  taken  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity ! — she  to  he  married  !-— what 
a  scandal !  I  hope,  through  the  favour  of  heaven,  one  day  to  see 
her  again  in  a  monastery.'  As  a  great  many  ladies  came  to  the 
ponvcrsazioni  at  our  house,  in  most  splendid  attire,  while  I  wore  my 
accustomed  garh,  I  hecame  very  discontented ;  my  only  ccmsolation 
was,  that  my  lover  was  devotedly  enamoured  of  mc;  and  fre-r 
quently,  when  I  imparted  to  him  my  distresses,  he  would  reply^ 

*  Don't  he  amhitious  of  pleasing  others ;  think  only  of  pleasing  me,, 
and  let  us  act  according  to  circumstances.'  His  manners  were  so 
amiahle,  that  )  hecame  reconciled,  and  endured  all  with  the  most 
exemplary  patience.  I  cannot  descrihe  my  consternation  on  learning 
that  the  pontifical  govertment  was  to  he  restored.  One  day  my 
father  sent  for  me  to  his  apartment,  and  taking  me  hy  the  hand, 
said :  ^  My  dear  daughter,  God  has  heen  gracious  to  me ;  hefore  I 
die,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  thee  once  more  in  a 
monastery ;  I  think  that  thou  also  will  he  glad  of  it !  At  least, 
when  secludod,  thou  wilt  he  in  closer  communion  with  heaven ;  an4 
wi}(  he  less  exposed  to  temptation.  I  have  reeeived  letters  tluft 
naorning,.  which  assure  me  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Pius  VH.  our 
sovereign,  will  he  to  re-estahlish  all  the  convents ;  I  therefore  tell 
thee  this  consoling  news,  hecause  I  think  it  will  give  thee  pleasure/ 
I  assumed  an  appearance  of  satisfaction,  to  delude  my  father ;  and 
on  quitting  his  apartment,  went  to  my  own,  shut  myself  up,  and 
hcgan  to  meditate  on  my  distressing  situation,  and  on  the  course  I 
must  pursue  to  extricate  myself  from,  my  father's  hands.  Next  day 
when  my  friend  qame,  my  father  happened  to  be  from  home ;  and 
we  had  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for  conversing.  I  represented 
to  him  that  there  was  no  safety  for  me ;  I  must  either  fly,  or  be 
immured  in  a  convent,  and  lost  to  him  for  ever.  My  friend,  who 
loved  me  tenderly,  said,  '  My  dearest,  I  will  expose  my  life,  and  all 
that  I  have,  to  possess  thee  ;  therefore,  I  am  ready  to  do  whatever  thou 
wishest :  I  will  face  any  danger  to  make  thee  mine.'  '  Then,'  said  I, 
'  reliiM]uish  your  office  a  month  before  you  are  to  be  deprived  of  it ;  and 

without  loss  of  time  eja4<^ayour  to  procuTe  a  ip^as\iott  iw\\s  both*^ 
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theu  do  you  set  out  for  Perugia,  and  there  wait  for  me.  I  wish  to 
act  alone  in  this  affair ;  I  will  manage  it  in  my  own  way,  and  I  think 
my  plan  will  succeed/  My  friend  made  a  thousand  ohservations ; 
placed  before  my  eyes  a  multitude  of  obstacles,  all  to  no  purpose  ;  I 
was  firmly  determined  to  undertake  my  own  deliverance  from  the 
hands  of  a  tyrant ;  for  him.  do  I  call  a  tyrant  who  compels  us  to  act 
contrary  to  our  will.  My  lover  returned  next  day,  and  told  me  that 
the  secretary,  being  his  friend,  had  made  out  a  passport  for  him  and 
for  his  wife.  '  Then,'  said  I,  *  Do  you  set  out  to-morrow,  and  wait 
for  me  at  the  appointed  place ;  procure  for  me  a  change  of  dress, 
and  have  a  carriage  ready  for  otir  departure.'  He  promised  to  execute 
all  this,  and  we  parted. 

'^  At  this  time  an  aunt  of  mine  lay  ill  at  Cannara,  nine  miles 

distant  from  Foligno ;  and  having  heard  that  I  was  again  i6  go  into 

a  convent,  she  had  written  several  letters  to  my  father  requesting  to 

see  me  once  more  ere  I  went.     I  entreated  my  father  to  let  me  pay 

her  a  visit,  expressing  a  great  desire  to  see  my  aunt.     I  was  well 

aware  that  my  father  would  not  propose  going  with  me,  for  he  was  a 

gouty  man,  and  so  indolent,  that  when  he  went  out  of  doors  now  and 

then,  it  seemed  a  sort  of  journey  to  him.      At  length,  after  many 

entreaties,  he  gave  his  permission,  and  engaged  a  stage-coach  entirely 

for  me,  not  wishing  that  I  should  have  any  company :  and  the  vettu- 

rino  was  ordered  to  have  it  ready  next  morning  at  day-break.    Seeing 

that  I  had  a  vhole  day  before  me  to  make  my  arrangements,  Ii)egau 

to  ponder  on  vhat  I  should  do.     Ever  since  I  left  the  monastery,  my 

father  had  eitrusted  to  me  all  his  money  and  jewels,  thinking  that 

he-  could  not  have  a  more  trustworthy  treasurer  than  myself.    ^  My 

dear  daughter,'  said  he,  ^  here  are  the  keys  of  all  my  riches ;  I  make 

thee  the  depositiry  of  them,  being  convinced  of  thy  fidelity.*    I  took 

charge  of  them  at  the  moment,  without  the  slightest  intention  of 

abusing  my  father's  confidence ;  but  as  the  time  was  now  come  when 

I  must  fly,  and  ai  I  knew  that  a  part  of  what  I  had  in  trust  belonged 

to  me,  for  I  was  s  daughter  of  his  as  well  as  my  sister,  I  dismissed 

my  scruples,  and  took  all  that  I  could.     I  attached  the  jewels  and 

money  to  my  conet,  for  better  security  and  concealment,     i  then 

wrote  a  letter  to  my  father,  in  which  I  reproached  him  for  his  tyranny, 

and  imputed  my  flight  wholly  to  him.     This  letter  I  placed  in  the 

chest,  in  vhich  had   been  deposited  the  jewels  and  money  that  I 

carried  awiy ;  for  I  thought,  that  when  my  father  should  be  informed 

of  my  fligit,  the  first  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  go  and  look 

after  his  teasure,  and  not  finding  any,  he  would  meet  with  my  letter, 

which,   i^  he  were  a  man,  would  tranquillise  him  a  little,   for  he 

would  hfve  to  blame  himself  for  what  had  happened.     I  then  rested 

quietly  niring  the  remainder  of  the  day.     My  sole  fear  was,  that  my 

fiiither  night  ask  for  the  key  of  the  chest ;  but  he  knew  that  I  was  to 

be  only  a    day  absent,    and  fortunately  he  asked  me  for  nothing. 

Duriu^he  night  I  h^d  not  a  moment' »  teat*,  tk^  V^^^tX. ^'^'e»  ^"^''Ji^^ 
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with  the  thought  of  being  able  to  accomplish  my  wishes :  at  day- 
break my  waiting-maid  called  me  and  said  the  coach  was  come.  I  was 
ready  in  a  moment:  I  went  to  my  father's  room  to  kiss  his  hand;  he. 
charged  me  to  present  his  love  to  his  sister,  bade  me  retura  the  next 
day,  and  be  sure  to  close  the  coach  windows.  All  this  I  promised, 
and  immediately  proceeded  on  my  journey. 

**  When  I  was  about  a  mile  from  Foligno,  I  considered  that  after 
going  four  miles  further  on  the  high  road,  we  must  turn  off  tp  the 
left  to  go  to  Cannara :  I  called  the  vetturino,  and  told  him  that  before 
I  went  to  Cannara  I  wished  to  go  to  Perugia  to  purchase  several 
things  for  my  convent.  ^  My  father,'  said  I,  ^  did  not  get  up  this 
morning  to  make  this  agreement  with  you  because  he  knows  you  arc 
an  honest  man,  and  will  not  impose  upon  me  ; — how  much  will  yea 
charge  ? '  The  vetturino  hesitated,  for  my  father  had  strongly  re- 
commended me  to  his  care.  ^  It  seems  impossible,'  said  he,  *  that 
your  father  can  wish  to  send  you  alone  so  far  as  Perugia.'  ^  And  do 
you  think,'  I  asked,  ^  that  I  should  take  such  a  step  without  my 
father's  permission? — ^He  is  so  indolent  that  he  did  not  choose  to 
come ;  he  knows  that  I  am  with  you,  that  you  are  an  old  man  and 
an  honest  man,  therefore,  he  has  consented  that  I  shotld  go  to 
Perugia.  He  has  given  me  a  letter  to  take  to  the  house  of  an  aunt 
of  mine,  who  is  to  return  to  the  monastery  along  with  me.'  The 
vetturino  was  satisfied ;  he  made  his  own  charge,  and  I  gave  him 
what  he  asked.  I  said  it  would  be'  as  well  if  we  returnol  next  day  to 
Cannara,  that  I  mi^'ht  make  the  best  use  of  the  day  before  me,  and 
promised  him  a  recompense.  The  vetturino  agreed  to  dc  as  1  desired. 
On  arriving  at  Perugia,  I  drove  to  the  house  that  had  b^en  mentioned 
to  me  by  my  friend,  whom  I  found  in  great  agitation,  fearing  that  I 
might  not  have  succeeded  in  my  undertaking.  I  gave  thf  vetturino  some 
money,  and  sent  him  to  the  inn,  it  appearing  to  me  Ikely  that  when 
he  came  next  day  and  found  me  not,  he  would  make  the  less  clamour 
on  recollecting  that  he  had  been  paid.  I  found  a  change  of  dress 
provided  for  me,  and  tore  into  a  thousand  pieces  mr  religious  habit ; ' 
our  carriage  was  already  waiting,  and  without  losingtime  in  chit-chat, 
we  prepared  to  depart.  I  chose  to  say  notliing  to  aiy  friend  of  what 
I  had  brought  away  from  my  father,  for  fear  he  should  disapprove  of 
my  conduct,  as  he  afterwards  did,  his  way  of  thinking  leing  more- 
scrupulous  than  mine.  We  had  a  most  pleasant  journey,  aud  in  four 
days  arrived  at  Genoa.  On  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  the  first 
thing  which  I  proposed  was,  that  he  should  fulfil  his  piomise  by 
marrying  me ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  he  evinced  the  utmostpleasure 
in  complying  with  my  wishes :  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  sent 
for  and  we  were  privately  married." 

I  thanked  her  for  the  confidence  she  reposed  in  me  by  thus  inparting 
to  me  the  interests  which  most  concerned  her,  and  promising  iniolable 
secrecy,  I  asked  her  if  her  father  knew  where  she  was  ?  She  tJd  me, 
tjhat  since  her  flight  she  had  received  no  intelligence  from  her  emily. 


t 
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We  were  very  merry  at  supper,  adverting  frequently  to  the  £either's 
credulity  in  believing  his  daughter  a  saint.    I  took  my  leave  at  a  very 
late  hour,  after  a  reciprocation  of  good  wishes  and  of  promises  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence.     Returning  to  the  inn,  I  found  my  fellow  traveller 
uneasy  at  my  absence.     I  informed  him  I  had  met  with  a  friend  who 
had  taken  me  to  his  house,  and  had  detained  me  to  supper.     He  would 
hear  nothing  on  that  subject,  observing  that  this  was  not  the  sort  of 
conduct  that  persons  should  observe  who  travelled  together;  a  man 
should  first  think  of  his  friend,  and  then  of  other  people.     My  friend 
was  about  ten  years  older  than  myself,  and  had  acquired  some  know-^ 
ledge  of  the  world  in  former  travels,  in  which  he  had  learned  some  of  • 
the  lessons  of  adversity.    He  had  left  his  fairiily  in  Foligno,  and  was 
going  to  London  in  search  of  an  appointment  which  he  hoped  would 
enable  him  to  send  for  his  family  and  settle  there.    He  daily  found 
fault  with  my  habits  of  expence,  bidding  me  reflect  that  my  employ- 
ment had  ceased,  and  that  though  I  had  money,  yet  to  be  constantly 
making  it  away  without  providing  for  a  supply  would  soon  lead  me  into* 
embarrassment.    Young  as  I  was,  and  ambitious  of  a  career  in  the 
great  world,  I  would  not  listen  to  his  reasoning:  on  the  contrary,  I 
must  confess  that  I  began  to  be  tired  of  him;  and  was  sorry,  at  least, 
that  I  had  accompanied  a  man  who  was  so  far  from  my  own  way  of 
thinking ;  he  frequently  told  me  that  he  was  my  mentor,  and  that  I 
should  one  day  have  occasion  to  remember  his  advice;  he  represented 
to  me  the  distance  we  had  yet  to  travel,  and  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
employment  on  our  arrival  in  London.    I  heard  all  his  remonstrances 
but  took  no  heed  of  them.     Being  unable  to  meet  with  a  ship  bound 
for  London,  he  determined  to  go  to  Nice,  having  a  relation  there  of 
some  distinction,  who  could  procure  him  letters  of  recommendation  for 
London.    Though  I  did  not  show  it,  \  inwardly  felt  much  pleasure  at 
not  meeting  with  a  ship  for  England, having  a  great  wish  to  see  France,* 
and  especially  Paris.     I  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  my  friend,  that  I' 
might  visit  that  capital,  and  amuse  myself  as  I  liked.     At  length,  one ' 
day  after  dinner,  I  said  to  him :  **  We  must  determine  about  our  depar- 
ture ;  and  I  have  some  thoughts  of  going  by  land."  My  friend  answered, 
"  do  as  you  like ;  you  will  not  listen  to  advice,  therefore  I  do  not  like' 
to  offer  it,  since  you  take  it  ill.     I  have  decided  on  going  to  Nice.**' 
"  Very  well/'  said  I,  "  be  it  so ;  go  you  to  Nice.     I  shall  pass  tlirough 
Paris,  and  in  six  weeks  we  shall  meet  at  Calais,  at  the  Hotel  of  the 
Diligence.     My  friend,  seeing  that  I  wished  to  see  France,  and  that  he 
could  not  dissuade  me  from  that  intention,  coincided  with  my  proposal.  V 
"  But,"  said  he,  "you  do  not  know  Paris;  you  think  your  money  will 
last  for  ever;  and  when  it  is  gone  it  will  take  some  time  to  write  home' 
and  obtain  more."     All  this  came  in  at  one  ear  and  went  out  at  the 
other.     Next  day  he  found  a  ship  bound  for  Nice,  and  embarked.     I 
accompanied  him  on  board,  and  we  renewed  our  appointment  to  meet 
at  Calais.     My  friend  said,  "  I  know  France ;  therefore  I  repeat — be 
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cautious/'  I  promised  that  I  would,  and  taking  leave  of  him,  returned 
to  Genoa,  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  man  who,  at  that  time,  was  my  annoyance. 
I  began  to  amuse  myself  among  a  promiscuous  acquaintance,  and 
was  introduced  to  several  conversazioni.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  of 
going  to  the  theatre  and  of  similar  recreations.  I  ordered  new  clothes,, 
though  I  had  no  occasion  for  them.  After  remaining  in  Genoa  six 
days  I  departed  for  Turin.  The  first  place  where  the  coach  stopt  to  dine 
was  tli^  Bocchette  Camnerie :  we  were  conducted,  with  other-travellerSy, 
to  a  room  on  the  first  floor.  My  companions  in  the  coach  were  an 
old  couple,  whose  united  ages  might  amount  to  two  centuries ;  they 
chose  to  dine  together.  I  ordered  dinner  for  myself,  and  while  I  wae 
about  to  sit  down  to  the  soup,  a  carriage  arrived,  containing  an  Q&cer 
of  the  army  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  with  crutches  beside  him,  and  ft 
German  officer.  I  rose  from  table,  and  went  to  the  window.  What 
was  my  sur^Ktise  at  recognising  in  that  officer  a  countryman  of  ndne 
whom,  though  wounded,  they  were  conveying  as  a  prisoner  into  Hungary. 
As  he  happened  to  have  the  means,  he  had  a  carriage  at  his  own  cost* 
and  was  allowed  to  be  accompanied  by  an  officer.  I  went  down 
instantly,  and  persuaded  him  to  come  up  stairs,  saying  it  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  that  we  should  dine  together.  We  sat  down  to  table ; 
the  German  officer  had  refused  to  come  up.  These  Germans  are  so 
avaricious,  that  if  you  invite  them  they  will  eat;  if  not,  they  will 
appease  their  hunger  on  a  crust,  to  save  expense.  I  said,  ^'  what  aig- 
nifies  it?  the  difference  will  be  trifling;  let  us  invite  him  to  dinner.*' 
He  needed  little  pressing.  The  German  spoke  not  a  word  of  Italian; 
wc  knew  nothing  of  German,  so  we  had  our  conversation  to  ourselves; 
and  the  German  thought  of  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
best.  While  we  were  taking  our  repast,  there  came  to  another  table  a 
priest  with  four  peasants.  The  priest  was  very  fat,  and  when  he  spoke 
seemed  to  think  himself  an  oracle ;  the  countrymen  stood  before  him, 
cap  in  hand,  waiting  for  his  conmiand  to  sit  down ;  though  it  was 
evident  that  those  poor  men  had  travelled  on  foot,  and  the  priest  on 
horseback.  After  he  had  placed  himself  at  his  ease,  and  asked  several 
questions  about  his  horse  and  equipage,  he  bade  them  sit  down.  Then 
calling  for  the  host,  he  said,  '^  bring  dinner  for  me,  and  give  these  men 
a  little  wine,  some  bread,  and  some  raw  onions."  In  a  short  time,  he 
devoured  an  excellent  dinner,  leaving  some  scraps  for  his  attendants. 
Wlicn  we  had  dined,  we  remained  at  table  amusing  ourselves  with 
watching  this  priest,  who  was  assuredly  an  original.  After  tossing  off 
a  full  tumbler  of  wine,  he  said  :  *'  Blessed  be  God  who  has  delivered 
us  from  the  thraldom  of  Napoleon !  See,"  said  he,  addressing  himself 
to  the  peasants,  who  stood  open-mouthed  to  hear  him,  "  how  God  has 
punished :  and  why  has  he  punished  ?  For  acting  contrary  to  the  church- 
contrary  to  the  Vicar  of  God — contrary  to  the  Pope.  The  Gospel,  look 
you,  does  not  err  in  declaring^  that  God  does  not  punish  every  sabbath- 
day,  but  when  he  docs  punish^  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons.     He 
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caused  a  great  frost  in  Russia  ta  loll  the  Fre&cliy  find  hittnlile  that 
haughtiness  which  possessed  them.      Behold,  the  supreme  pontiff  is 
returned,  and  now  I  hope  he  will  he  revenged  on  all  the  partisaBs  of 
Napoleon.    Were  I  the  Pope,  I  would  hang  all  the  agentfll^  aBd  all 
those  who  have  served  Napoleon.    Now^  hy  God'«  grace,  the  Germans: 
are  come  into  power.    I  am  glad  of  it,  heeause,  at  all  events,  they  are 
friends  to  the  church,  and  they  protect  her;  that  man  will  ntuver  da 
well  who  goes  against  the  church.    We  priests  are  the  pillars  of  the 
world;  with  our  prayers  we  implore  God  to  withhold  that  g^aeral 
chastisement  which  mankind  too  well  deserve  for  their  s}ns."     Th» 
peasants  stood  agape  to  hear  the  priest  talk.    As  for  ourselves^  we 
were  enraged.     At  length  my  friend,  though  wounded,  and  S9$ciently 
afflicted  with  his  condition  as  a  prisoner,  heing  vexed  at  this  ahuse 
from  a  priest,  rose  from  his  seat,  conceiving  the  whole  discourse  to  ho 
aimed  at  himself,  as  the  priest  knew  that  he  was  an  A$cer  in  the  Italian 
service  and  a  captive :  '^  What  .can  yoii  say,^  priest,  against  Napoleoni. 
and  those  who  have  served  him?   Thou  art  not  even  worthy  to  name 
him.     Thou  art  a  priest,  who,  with  thy  hypocrisy,  guidest  the  Under- 
standings of  these  poor  peasants  as  thou  choose^,  and  because  they 
are  ignorant,  they  listen  and  do  not  answer  thee."     The  priest  .wae- 
disposed  to  show  some  anger ;  and  my  friend  lifting  his  crutch,  gave 
him  three  or  four  blows  on  the  hack.     The  German  ofi^cer,  somewhat 
merry  with  wine,  having  done  nothing  but  drink,  knew  not  what  waa 
the  matter,  but  seeing  my  friend  in  a  passion,  and  beating  the  priest, 
thought  that  the  latter  had  offended  his  prisons.   He  rose  from  his  seat, 
and,  advancing  toward  the  priest,  with  a  volley  of  Germau  oaths, 
began  to  beat  him.     The  priest  said  to  the  German  :/^  I  am  on  your 
side ;  long  live  the  Germans !  down  with  the  Napoleonists  V  My  friend 
hearing  this  called  him  an  infamous  priest,  and  repeated  his  blows. 
The  German  did  the  same,  not  comprehending  a  word  of  Italian.    The 
peasants  saw  the  priest  beaten,  but  said  nothing  for  feiur  of  being 
beaten  themselves.     At  length  the  priest  managed  to  gtt  away,  and 
the  peasants  followed  him.     The  German,  seeing  the  peasants  run 
after  the  priest,  went  in  pursuit,  and  began  to  beat  those  poor  fellowB 
who  had  committed  no  offence.     I  remained  a  spectator  of  the  affray, 
and  was  much  amused,  having  understood  what  the  priest  had  said  in 
favour  of  the  Germans,  and  seeing  him  receive  a  beating  by  way  of 
recompense  from  the  German,  who  did  not  understand  Italian.     I 
caused  my  friend  to  sit  down  again,  and  the  German  was  appeased 
with  a  bottle  of  Malaga  wine,  though  both  continued  to  curse  the 
priest  while  they  were  drinking.     The  waiter  came  to  say,  that  the 
vetturino,  wished  to  be  going,     I  thanked  my  friend  and  the  German 
for  their  company,  and  with  many  expressions  of  friendship,  we  took 
leave  of  each  other.  ' 

I  entered  the  vehicle,  very  sorry  to  leave  good  society  for  the  tire- 
some company  of  two  old  creatures  who  did  nothing  but  cough,  and 
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lament  their  infirmities.    Seeing  that  the  husband  was  a  military  man, 
I  begged  his  pardon  for  enquiring  if  he  was  not  in  the  army.    This 
was  encouragement  enough  for  him  to  tell  me  his  whole  history,  and 
recount  all  his  campaigns.    He  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  seventy- 
five  years  of  service;  that  he  was  a  Sardinian;  that  he  had  been 
married  sixty  years ;  that  he  had  fought  hard  for  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  and  that  King  Victor  Emanuel  being  gone  to  Piedmont  had 
sent  for  him.    He  entered  upon  a  relation  of  the  grand  campaigns  he 
had  made  when  the  French  attempted  to  land  in  the  Isle  of  Sardinia ; 
how  he  had  conducted  himself  on  that  important  occasion ;  and  then 
said  to  me,  ^^  Sir,  such  faithful  servants  as  I  am,  the  king  has  but 
few,  and  therefore  he  values  me  highly,  and  makes  much  of  me." 
'   I  never  was  so  weary  of  travelling  as  during  those  three  days  be- 
tween G«noa  and  Turin ;  the  more  so,  because  now  and  then  my  fellow 
passengers  were  disposed  for  a  little  tenderness  U)  each  other ;  and 
said  to  me,  '^  we  have  been  sixty  years  man  and  wife,  and  we  love  each' 
other  as  much  as  we  did  on  our  wedding-day."    Far  from  blaming' 
them  for  this,  I  rather  admired  them,  but  it  was  irksome  for  me  to  see 
child's  play  between  two  such  old  people.    They  told  me  the  whole 
story  of  their  amours,  which,  as  I  think  them  too  silly,  I  shall  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  repeating ;  their  courtship  being,  in  brief,  a 
mere  copy  of  their  dotage ;  yet  in  my  simple  judgment  they  were  no 
g^at  things,  even  in  their  youth.    I  must,  however,  express  the  regret 
I  felt  at  the  moment,  that  I  was  not  a  painter,  to  have  made  portraits 
of  this  ancient  couple,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  their  costume,  as  of 
their  gothic  countenances ;  since,  I  am  sure,  that  I  should  have  given 
general  satisfaction  by  introducing  such  a  pair  of  heads  into  this 
memoir. 

On  our  arrival  at  Turin  they  went  to  a  private  residence,  inviting 
me,  before  my  departure,  to  go  and  see  them.  I  failed  not  to  make 
them  a  promise,  which,  however,  I  did  not  keep,  and  I  went  to  lodge 
at  the  Hotel  of  the  Red  Bull.  Next  morning,  on  leaving  the  inn,  I 
went  to  the  Piazza  Caatello,  where  I  saw  workmen  employed  in 
making  a  large  machine  of  artificial  fire-works.  I  enquired  what  it 
was  for,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  to  signalize  the  arrival  of  the 
queen. 

Having  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Count  O ,  I  then  proceeded  to 

pay  him  a  visit ;  he  received  me  very  cordially — ^made  me  a  thousand 
professions — enquired  what  stay  I  intended  to  make — and  when  I 
answered,  "  some  days,"  he  appeared  to  be  highly  pleased,  and  pro- 
mised to  do  his  utmost  to  make  my  sojourn  in  Turin  agreeable.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  courteous  assurances,  but  desired  him  not  to  in- 
commode himself  on  my  account.  He  proposed  to  take  me  with 
him  that  morning  to  the  king's  mass :  while  we  were  in  the  chapel 
I  asked  my  conductor,  why  some  of  the  old  oflScers  near  the  king 
looked  cheerful  and  contented,  while  others  of  them  were  melancholy 
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and  wore  a  look  of  sadness?  The  count  said  to  me :  *'  Sir,  those  whom 
you  see  looking  so  cheerful  are  four  imbecile  old  officers  who  have 
passed  their  whole  time  in  Sardinia,  by  the  fire-side  with  his  Majesty ; 
those  others  who  appear  dejected  are  all  good  soldiers  who  have  fought 
many  campaigns ;  they  are  now  doomed  to  see  the  preference  given  to 
those  old  men,  and  even  run  some  risk  of  losing  their  appointments ; 
such,"  added  the  Count,  "  are  the  times  we  live  in !  The  exertions  of 
the  brave  are  no  longer  recompensed ;  all  now  depends  on  connexions 
and  intrigue."  I  perceived  that  the  Count,  though  a  colonel,  was  of 
the  Napoleon  party ;  he  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  of  the  late  go- 
vernment. Next  day  I  went  to  dine  with  him,  and  in  the  evening  we 
proceeded  to  the  Theatre  Carignano,  where  he  paid  a  rotmd  of  visits 
in  the  boxes,  and  introduced  me  to  many  ladies,  who  invited  me  to 
their  houses ;  and  hence  I  inferred,  that  the  ladies  of  Piedmont  are 
rather  partial  to  foreigners.     In  the  course  of  these  visits,  while  we 

were  in  the  box  of  the  Countess  S ,  I  found  a  friend  of  mine 

who  had  held  an  appointment  at  Foligno,  in  the  Customs.  I  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  said:  "  how  came  you  in  Turin?"  He  pressed  my. 
hand,  as  if  to  hint  that  I  should  say  no  more,  and  I  became  instantly 
mute,  being  aware  that  there  must  be  some  mystery.  At  length  he 
said :  "  I  will  come  and  breakfast  with  you  to-morrow,  and  then  we 
will  have  some  some  talk."  From  the  theatre  I  went  with  the  Count 
home  to  supper,  and  we  parted  at  a  late  hour,  agreeing  to  ride  out 
together  next  day. 

In  the  morning  I  was  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  by  a  knocking 
at  my  door.  It  was  my  friend ;  I  instantly  rose,  and  ordering  break- 
fast, said  to  him :  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  prosperous  ;  many  of  our 
friends,  since  the  loss  of  their  appointments,  have  been  reduced- to 
wretchedness,  and  I  find  you  living  in  splendour  among  the  nobility." 
My  friend  replied:  "  I  will  now  inform  you  of  my  plan ;  if  it  should 
fail,  a  brace  of  bullets  through  the  head  will  settle  every  thing.**  I 
did  not  understand  him,  and  begged  him  to  explain  himself.  "  When 
I  saw,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  had  lost  my  appointment  in  Foligno,  I 
determined  to  go  home  to  Genoa,  and  then  sell  the  remainder  of  the 
property  which  had  been  left  me  by  my  father,  of  which  I  had  already 
squandered  a  considerable  portion  before  I  obtained  the  appointment 
at  Foligno ;  I  got  together  about  twenty  thousand  francs ;  my  family 
was  noble,  and  I  collected  all  the  necessary  documents  to  verify  my 
descent,  the  time  being  now  arrived  when  much  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  intrigue.  Coming  to  Turin  with  many  letters  of  reconmiendation, 
I  began  to  live  at  great  expence,  and  make  a  figure.  I  was  thrice 
presented  to  the  king,  who,  understanding  that  I  was  of  noble  blood, 
promised  to  give  me  an  officer's  commission.  The  other  day  I  was  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who,  while  we  were  at 
table,  bade  me  keep  up  my  spirits,  for  he  hourly  expected  to  receive 
for  me  a  captain's  commission  in  a  royal  regiment.     I  do  assure  you. 
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kny  friend,  that  I  have  bat  three  thousand  francs  left ;  when  these 
gone,  if  I  have  not  this  appointment,  my  resolution  is  fixed-*— I  will 
blow  my  brains  out.  On  quitting  the  minister,  I  fell  into  a  train  of 
reflections,  and  laughed  like  a  fool,  to  think  what  times  were  these : 
J,  who  know  not  what  military  service  means,  am  on  the  high  road  t« 
promotion:  because  I  am  noble,  and  have  the  assurance  to  live  at 
great  expence,  they  believe  me  to  be  rich,  and  will  give  me  a  captain's 
eommission ;  while  so  many  brave  soldiers,  covered  with  wounds  re- 
ceived in  many  a  hard  campaign,  must  begin  their  career  as  private 
soldiers,  and  stoop  to  this  condition  merely  to  get  a  little  bread.'' 
When  my  friend  had  finished  his  narration,  I  complimented  him  on  his 
honourable  feeling — "  but,  since  times  are  changed,"  I  added,  **  yoil 
must  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  before  you ;  I  do  assure  yott 
i  think  your  plan  very  well  laid,  and  I  hope  it  will  have  a  prosperous 
issue."  He  observed,  "  that  appointments  are  bestowed  on  persons 
according  to  their  connexions  and  to  their  degree  of  nobility,  without 
regard  to  talents  and  ability."  "  My  friend,"  said  I,  "  let  ns  arm 
ourselves  with  philosophy ;  I  am  weary  of  these  countries ;  and  itta 
going  to  England,  where  I  hope  to  be  at  my  ease,  and  to  find  the 
means  of  living  a  little  better  than  I  have  done  here."  We  made  li 
hearty  breakfast,  and  then  went  out  together ;  he  accompanied  me  as 
far  as  the  Count's  residence,  where  we  parted,  with  a  mutual  promise 
to  meet  agaiii. 

The  Count  had  already  ordered  horses,  and  we  rode  eight  miles 
into  the  country,  to  visit  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  received  me 
with  the  most  gratifying  politeness.  This  lady  was  a  widow  and  very 
fond  of  amusement ;  she  would  not  hear  of  our  returning  to  Turin  that 
evening.  Her  society  was  so  agreeable,  that  I  was  well  contented  to 
remain  in  the  country  till  next  day.  The  Count,  perceiving  that  thd 
lady  regarded  me  with  a  favourable  eye,  became  silent,  and  fell  into 
an  ill  humour.  In  a  short  time  he  arose  from  table,  complaining  that 
he  had  a  headache,  and  should  go  to  bed ;  he  went  away  without  saying 
good  night,  and  left  us  together.  I  knew  not  what  to  think :  I  was 
concerned  that  the  Count  should  be  jealous  of  me ;  and  much  more? 
grieved  at  the  idea  of  giving  him  pain,  when  I  reflected  on  the  great 
attention  he  had  paid  me.  The  lady,  seeing  me  so  thoughtful,  began 
to  laugh,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  said,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  What  are  you  thinking  of?  The  Count  often  aflects  to  be 
jealous ;  after  he  has  slept,  the  jealousy  subsides ;  it  is  a  disease  which, 
like  many  others,  is  relieved  by  sleep.  I  am  glad,"  added  the  lady, 
**  that  he  has  had  the  discretion  to  leave  us  to  ourselves."  "  Madam," 
I  replied,  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  my  presence  were  to  occasion 
any  unhappiness  between  you,  therefore  I  am  determined  to  mount' 
my  horse  and  return  to  Turin."  The  lady  said:  "  be  assured,  all  this 
is  usual  with  the  Count ;  and  besides,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him ; 
we  know  each  other ;  we  were  acquainted  with  each  other  before  my 
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husband  died ;  he  has  always  been  a  friend  of  the  family*  And  as- 
suredly^ the  Count  is  a  man  of  a  certain  age;  but,  if  Isee  a  young 
man,  I  choose  to  show  him  more  attention  that  I  bestow  on  an  old  one. 
Besides,  I  know  the  temper  of  the  Count ;  to-morrow  you  will  find  him^ 
in  the  same  good  humour  he  was  in  when  you  came  hither  to-day>  so 
now  let  us  take  our  wine  and  be  merry/'  Though  I  played  the  senti- 
mentalist, I  was  not  displeased  with  the  society  of  the  lady,  and  I 
entirely  forgot  the  Count.  In  the  morning  it  was  late  ere  we  met ;  the 
Count  wished  me  good  morning  very  cheerfully,  and  I  affected  equal 
gaiety.  We  breakfasted,  and  then  prepared  to  return  to  Turin.  I 
felt  much  tegret  in  taking  leave  of  the  lady,  and  I  saw  that  she  was 
concerned  at  my  departure ;  but  the  Count  mounted  his  horse,  and  it- 
became  me  to  do  the  same.  On  our  way  we  conversed  on  different 
topics  without  ever  mentioning  the  lady :  when  we  reached  Turin  we 
went  to  our  respective  homes  to  dress,  having  agreed  to  meet  at  the 
theatre  in  the  evening.  The  Count  continued  to  show  me  a  thousand 
attentions  until  the  day  of  my  departure  for  Lyons :  I  had  thought 
that  he  was  a  little  angry  with  me,  but  now  I  judged  otherwise ;  he 
dissuaded  me  from  going,  and  made  me  defer  my  departare  from  day 
to  day,  always  telling  me  that  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  that 
we  might  enjoy  all  the  festivities  that  were  in  preparation. 

Visiting  a  party  one  evening,  I  enquired  whether  the  government  of 
Victor  Emanuel  gave  as  much  satisfaction  as  that  of  the  Prince 
Borghese  when  he  held  the  government  ?  They  replied  that  they  liked 
the  government  of  the  French  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  ex- 
isting government,  for  various  reasons.  "  Yet,"  observed  they,  "  we 
were  far  from  satisfied  with  the  government  of  Napoleon,  under  which 
Piedmont  was  made  a  province  of  France ;  it  had  always  been  a  king- 
dom, and  wc  were  disgusted  at  seeing  the  Piedmontese  state  reduced 
to  a  nonentity.  After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  our  present  king^ 
promised  us  a  constitution ;  and,  for  the  moment,  we  should  have  been 
very  well  satisfied  with  our  constitutional  king ;  but,  on  his  arrival  at 
Genoa,  Victor  Emanuel  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  renounced  all 
the  promises  he  had  previously  made,  and  restored  the  old  form  of 
government  in  all  its  parts.  Then  we  longed  for  the  French  govern- 
ment, but  it  was  too  late ;  and  we  were  doomed  to  groan  under  th^ 
yoke  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Weary  of  a  country  reduced  to  such  an  abject  state  of  slavery,  and 
reflecting  on  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  and  on  the  neceSiSity  of  repairing 
to  Calais  to  keep  my  appointment  with  my  friend,  I  determined  to 
take  my  departure.  As  I  passed  across  the  Piazzo  Castello,  several 
vetturino  asked  me  if  I  wished  for  a  conveyance  to  Lyons ;  just  as  I 
was  enquiring  the  fare  of  one  of  them,  a  lady,  very  elegantly  dressed, 
came  to  him  and  asked  what  time  he  should  set  out  ?  I  enquired  of  him 
if  that  lady  was  going  to  Lyons  ?  he  said,  yes.  Seeing,  therefore,  that 
I  should  have  an  amiable  companion,  I  loat  no  time  securing  a  place 
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in  his  coach.  The  lady  looked  at  me ;  and  understanding  that  I  was 
to  travel  with  her,  bowed  to  me  and  went  away.  I  proceeded  directly 
to  the- Count  to  inform  him  of  my  resolution,  at  which  he  testified 
great  concern,  telling  me  that  I  was  acting  extremely  wrong  in  going 
away  so  suddenly ;  he  furnished  me  with  letters  of  recommendatiott- 
for  Paris.  I  proceeded  to  pay  several  farewell  visits,  after  which  the 
Count  and  I  went  to  the  theatre.  While  we  were  conversing  with 
several  of  our  acquaintance,  my  other  friend  came  into  the  pit,  and 
making  an  apology  to  our  party,  told  me  he  wished  to  speak  with  me. 
We  'went  out  of  the  theatre,  and  he  informed  me  in  great  glee,  that 
he  had  that  evening  received  a  captain's  commission  in  the  queen's 
i^egiment  of  dragoons :  "  and  nOw,"  added  he,  "  I  shall  think  no  more  of 
shooting  myself.''  I  rejoiced  at  his  good  fortune,  and  wished  him  an 
increase  of  it ;  we  then  returned  into  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  went 
to  sup  with  the  Count.  On  coming  from  thence  he  would  accompany 
me  to  my  inn,  where  we  parted,  after  many  expressions  of  friend- 
ship, and  assurances  that  we  would  write  to  each  other.  The  waiter- 
of  the  inn  gave  me  a  letter,  which,  to  my  great  surprise,  proved  to  be 
written  by  the  lady  whom  the  Count  and  I  had  visited  in  the  country ; 
and  who  now  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  Count  was  a  very 
jealous  friend,  yet  wished  to  appear  indifferent ;  and  really  his  beha*' 
viour  to  me  had  been  extremely  kind.  The  letter  was  written  in  these 
terms :  "  From  the  time  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted 
with  you  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  peace ;  why  do  you  rob  me  of 
my  tranquillity  ?  why  interrupt  my  repose  ?  Oh,  cruel !  give  me  back 
my  heart,  else  I  shall  become  desperate.  I  wish  to  speak  to'yofi, 
having  a  secret  to  impart  which  will  probably  be  of  great  consequence' 
to  you.     I  give  you  my  word,  you  shall  not  be  compromised  with  the- 

Count ;  therefore,  come  this  evening  to  the  H— —  O in  the  street 

B — —  and  there  you  will  find  me;  I  have  come  privately  to  Turin 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  you.     Love  me,  and  believe  me.—' 
You  know  who." 

I  was  for  some  moments  astounded  by  the  high  spirit  of  this  lady^ 
and  I  cannot  deny  that  I  began  to  waver,  and  to  deliberate,  whether 
I  should  take  my  departure  or  go  and  see  if  this  fair  widow  had  any 
thing  of  importance  to  communicate ;  but  reflecting  that  the  Count 
had  shown  me  so  many  civilities,  and  that  he  was  enamoured  of  the. 
lady,  (though  certainly,  his  passion  was  not  returned,)  I  «aid  within 
myself,  "  why  should  I  be  the  cause  of  unhappiness  to  my  friend  ?  I 
should  always  have  to  reproach  myself  with  the  thought,  that  he  had 
introduced  me  for  the  purpose  of  making  my  sojourn  the  more  agree- 
able, and  that  I  had  deprived  him  of  his  love.  This  lady,  by  her 
letter,  appears  to  be  rather  of  a  heated  imagination ;  the  consequences 
may  be  bad ;  I  will  therefore  begone."  Thus,  the  reflection  of  the 
man  subdued  the  inclinations  of  the  youth.  I  directed  my  thoughts 
on  my  travelling  companion^  with  whom  I  expected  to  be  amused,  and 
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I  entirely  abandoned  the  idea  of  remaining  at  Turin ;  neither  was  I 
disposed  to  send  an  answer,  as  that  might  only  foment  a  pasgiion  to 
HO  purpose. 

Weary  with  these  reflections,  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  in  no  long 
lime  they  called  me  to  inform  me  that  the  coach  waS  r^ady  to  start. 
I  found  in  it  two  French  ladies,  not  very  young.  Who  were  travelling 
to  Paris ;  the  Piedmontese  lady  was  going  to  Lyons  to  join  her 
husband,  who  held  an  appointment  there.  To  her  I  directed  my 
conversation,  and  found  her  very  civil,  courteous,  and  agreeable.  I 
made  an  offer  of  my  service  to  her  during  the  journey,  and  she  accepted 
it  with  thanks.  Arriving  early  in  the  evening  at  Susa,  we  went  to  se^ 
the  antiquities,  and  walk  about  the  city  until  supper.  The  lady 
sighed  incessantly,  and  was  far  from  cheerful,  though  she  endeavoured 
to  render  her  company  dgreeable.  Observing  this,  I  said  to  her,  when 
we  wiere  alone,  "  Madam,  you  are  not  happy ;  you  have  something 
which  agitates  you ;  probably  you  have  left  in  Turin  some  object 
which  is  dear  to  you.''  She  smiled  faintly,  and  said, "  you  have  guessed 
but  too  well ;  my  jealous  husband  has  made  me  sell  the  furniture  of 
our  house,  and  insists  on  my  going  to  live  with  him  at  Lyons.  Yoii 
will  probably  form  an  ill  opinion  of  me,  on  learning  that  I  do  not  like 
to  be  with  my  husband.  Since  we  have  touched  on  this  subject,  I 
will  inform  you  that  I  have  reasons  for  such  dislike."  At  this  moment 
we  were  summoned  to  supper,  and  she  promised  to  relate  to  me  hfer 
history  after  that  repast  was  oVer.  We  supped  very  merrily,  and 
when  the  passengers  were  all  gone  to  rest,  we  remained  at  table,  and 
ordering  some  wine,  I  prepared  to  hear  the  promised  recital. 

"  I  am  a  native  of  Turin,"  said  the  lady, "  and  my  father  is  a  very 
rich  merchant.  There  used  to  come  daily  to  our  house  an  old 
Frenchman  of  sixty,  who  was  wealthy,  and  held  one  of  the  first 
appointments  in  Turin.  Perceiving  that  this  old  man  showed  me 
many  attentions,  I  accepted  them,  simply  thrbugh  gratitude,  not 
thinking  he  would  ever  entertain  the  intention  of  proposing  marriage 
to  me,  a  girl  of  eighteen.  He,  however,  did  make  such  a  proposal  by 
asking  my  hand  of  my  father,  who,  without  enquiring  how  I  was 
disposed,  gave  his  consent.  I  had  engaged  my  affections  to  a  young 
man  of  good  family,  but  not  very  rich,  who  would  have  required  a 
portion  with  me  to  provide  for  our  subsistence.  This  old  Frenchman 
told  my  father,  that  being  rich  enough  already,  he  would  take  me 
Without  a  portion  ;  and  that  he  might  keep  his  money  to  increase 
those  of  his  other  daughters.  My  father  relishing  this  proposal,  and 
not  scrupling  to  sacrifice  me  for  his  own  interest,  called  me  to  him 
one  day  and  said  :  "  You  must  be  married  ;  I  have  found  you  a  rich 
husband  ;  a  man  who  will  raise  you  to  mutjh  honour :  he  is  not  very 
young,  but  I  think  it  can  make  no  difference  to  you  whether  he  h^ 
young  or  old.  At  all  events,  be  assured  that  he  will  love  you.'  He 
then  named  the  person  to  me.  I  began  to  weep ;  my  father  in  a 
Nov.  18-25.  Y 
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passion  said,  ^  I  will  have  it  so  ;  you  may  banish  from  your  mind  your 
other  attaclmients,  and  woe  be  to  you  if  you  let  your  future  spouse 
know  that  you  do  not  like  to  marry  him/  I  fell  into  hysterics  ;  my 
sisters  came  to  me,  and  I  told  them  of  my  father's  cruelty.  All  was 
in  vain.  I  saw  my  lover  ;  I  told  him  that  he  was  about  to  lose  me  for 
ever.  He  vowed  he  would  kill  my  father,  but  I  persuaded  him  to  be 
calm,  and  said :  ^  I  will  marry  the  old  man ;  but  my  heart  shall  always 
be  yours.'  This  I  am  well  aware  was  not  language  befitting  a  virtuous 
woman,  but  very  frequently  passion  prevents  us  from  rightly  perceiving, 
what  we  ought  to  do :  at  the  same  tin^ie  I  verily  believe,  that  if  I  had 
not  quieted  my  friend  in  this  manner  he  might  have  been  the  death 
of  my  father ;  hence  the  conduct  of  poor  victims  in  similar  circum-^ 
stances,  should  not  be  at  all  times  severely  judged." 

"  Madam,"  I  answered,  "  I  do  not  judge  you ;  on  the  other  hand^ 
I  very  much  approve  your  conduct  in  such  a  conjuncture :  whatever. 
you  had  done  would  have  been  pardonable  in  my  estimation,  for  I 
think  it  a  monstrous  piece  of  tyranny  that  a  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
endowed  with  the  many  virtues  you  possess,  should  be  obliged  to  Uve 
with  an  old  man."     She  laughed,  and  went  on  with  her  story.  , 

"  The  old  man  visited  our  house  more  frequently  than  usual ;    he 

made  me  a  declaration  of  love,  accompanied  with  an  offer  of  his  hand ; 

I  received  all  his  addresses  with  extreme  coldness,  of  which,  however^  he 

took  so  little  notice  that  he  importuned  me  to  name  the  day.     In  a 

month's  time,  to  my  very  great  disgust,  the  nuptials  took  place.     My 

husband  had  a  mansion  furnished  in  the  highest  style,  and  it  was  liis 

wish  that  I  should  instantly  quit  my  father's  house  and  go  and  live 

with  him.     I  was  quite  pleased  with  this  proposal,  as  I  should  thus  be 

withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  my  family,  and  be  the  more  at  liberty. 

My  husband  was  jealous ;  but  I  contrived  to  deceive  him  occasionally. 

(Excuse  me  for  speaking  so  freely ;  if  ever  you  relate  my  story,  it  may 

serve  as  a  warning  to  fathers  and  mothers,  as  it  will  convince  them 

that  in  forcing  a  daughter  to  marry  an  old  man,  for  the  sake  of  wealth 

or  rank,  they  are  never  to  expect  that  the  victim  can  be  faithful  Ux 

her  husband :  she  will  appear  so  when  watched,  but  she  will  always 

cherish  inwardly  the  idea  of  revenge  for  the  wrong  inflicted  on  her.) 

My  lover  frequently  came  to  our  house  by  stealth.     My  husband  was 

called  away  to  France,  and  appointed  to  a  more  cansiderable  office  at 

Lyons.     He  would  have  immediately  sold  off  every  thing  that  I  might 

have  gone  with  him ;  however,  I  managed  to  impose  on  him  by  repre-. 

senting  that  he  might  possibly  receive  another  appointment  in  Turin ; 

that  we  had  a  very  handsome  house  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  quit ; 

and  that  I  should  be  still  more  grieved  to  leave  my  parents.     The  old 

man.  acquiesced  ;  and  he  set  out  for  Lyons,  leaving  me  at  Turin.     I 

cannot  describe  to  you  the  satisfaction  I  felt  in  finding  myself  once 

more  alone ;  my  husband  had  taken  the  precaution  of  leaving  some 

persons  to  watch  over  my  conduct ;   I,  not  thinking  of  this,  allowed 
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my  friend  ta  come  and  visit  me  frequently.  My  husband  was  soon 
informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and  he  immediately  wrote  to  mf 
father,  requesting  him  to  s^ll  all  our  furniture  by  auction,  his  wish 
being  to  give  up  the  house  and  have  his  wife  home  to  Lyons,  as  he  did 
not  like  my  conduct.  Jle  also  wrote  me  a  letter  reproaching  me 
strongly  for  my  manner  of  proceeding ;  bade  me  repair  to  Lyons 
without  delay,  otherwise  he  would  come  in  person  to  fetch  me,  and 
added, '  that  my  pardon  would  depend  on  the  promptitude  with  which 
I  undertook  the  journey/  You  may  imagine  that  the  perusal  of  this 
letter  was  like  a  thunderbolt  to  me.  While  I  was  deploring  my  cruel 
fate,  my  father  came,  and  churlishly  rebuking  me  for  my  conduct, 
urged  me  to  set  out  instantly  for  Lyons.  I  then  said  to  him,  weeping : 
*  Father,  for  all  that  I  have  done  or  shall  do,  you  are  to  blame.  Have 
patience ;  I  will  go  to  Lyons  ;  but  let  not  the  old  man,  my  husband^ 
ever  imagine  that  I  shall  love  him.'  My  father  turned  on  his  heel, 
saying :  Mt  is  my  will  that  you  set  out  to-^morrow,'  and  then  left  me. 
In  an  hour  afterwards  I  received  a  message  from  him,  informing  me 
that  he  had  procured  for  me  a  conveyance  with  a  vetturino.  Going 
out  to  take  leave  of  some  of  my  friends,  I  passed  through  the  Piazza 
Castello,  and  took  occasion  to  enquire  what  time  the  vetturino  intended 
to  set  out ;  and  there  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you.  In  the 
evening  my  lover  declared  he  would  go  along  with  ine ;  and  it  was 
with  veiy  great  difficulty  that  I  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  Turin, 
promising  that  I  would  write  to  him.'* 

"  Madam,''  I  here  observed,  "  your  situation  appears  to  me  very 
critical,  for  two  reasons :  first,  your  being  obliged  to  go  and  live  with 
an  old  man ;  secondly,  your  separation  from  your  friead.  We  must 
now  think  of  a  remedy  \  why  not  look  for  another  lover  in  Lyons  who 
may  cause  you  to  forget  the  first  V  She.  laughed  and  swd, "  it  would 
never  be  possible  for  her  to  forget  him.'*  "  Madam,"  I  replied,  "  there 
is  no  knowing  what  objects  may  present  themselves.  Let  us  now  break 
off  this  discussion ;  it  grows  late,  and  we  had  better  go  to  rest : 
to-morrow  we  will  resume  our  conversation.^'  We  wished  each  other 
good  night,  and  retired  to  our  respective  apartments. 

Our  journey  lasted  six  days  ;  I  could  have  wished  it  to  continue  six 
years ;  for  the  lady  having  recovered  her  spirits,  we  did  nothing  but 
laugh  and  joke  the  whole  way.  The  two  Frenchwomen  were  continually 
reading ;  and,  besides,  tliey  knew  very  little  of  Italian.  About  five 
miles  ere  we  reached  Lyons  we  saw  a  landaulet,  with  two  horses,  in 
which  was  seated  the  husband  of  the  lady ;  she  recognised  him  at  a, 
distance,  and  said  to  me :  "  There  is  my  husband — adieu !  let  me  hope 
that  you  will  preserve  your  friendship  forme."  The  husband  alighted, 
took  his  wife  by  the  hand,  and  placed  her  in  the  carriage  ;  and  after 
interchanging  a  multitude  of  compliments  and  farewells,  we  parted. 
I  travelled  the  remaining  five  miles  in  a  very  melancholy  mood,  having 
lost  my  companion. 

Y2 
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On  arriving  at  Lyons  I  repaired  to  the  H6tel  de  Paris.  1  staid  lit 
the  town  eight  days,  endeavouring  to  see  the  lady  once  more,  but  all 
my  efforts  were  fruitless :  I  still  hoped  to  see  her  at  the  theatre,  but 
was  disappointed  there  also ;  and  at  length  made  up  my  mind  to  set 
out  for  Paris.  Having  found  some  acquaintance  in  Lyons,  I  enquired 
which  was  the  best  j  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  agreeable  route  to 
the  French  capital; 

Being  advised  to  go  by  Chdlonssur'Sdoney  I  took  a  place  in  the 
diligence,  and  embarked  on  board  the  transport-boat,  which  conveys 
the  passengers  as  far  as  Chalons.     The  passage  was  as  pleasant  as 
possible,  in  regard  to  the  speed  of  moving,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
accommodations,  especially  for  travellers  going  to  Paris.     The  horsas 
are  regularly  changed  every  three  leagues,  and  go  almost  continually 
on  the  gallop ;  at  every  hamlet  or  villdge  where  the  boat  stops,  a  great 
many  travellers  embark  and  disembark ;  and  new  faces  are  continually 
presenting  themselves  to  the  curiosity  of  the  passengers  who  are  so 
interested  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time :  there  is  also  a 
restaurateur  on  board  for  the  entertainment  of  the  company.     Had  it 
not  b6en  for  one  person  who  occasioned  a  momentary  interruption  of 
my  tranquillity,  I  think  I  should  have  had  a  most  delightful  journey. 
I  amused  myself  with  walking  on  deck  to  view  the  pleasing  hills  which 
rise  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  delicious  plains,  the  rich  meadows^ 
and  the  numerous  villages  and  farms  which  form  a  beautiful  variety 
of  landscapes  from  ever  changing  points  of  view.     I  often  wished  that 
I  was  a  painter,  and  could  sketch  the  picturesque  scienery  with  which 
I  was  so  enraptured.      In  the  midst  of  these  contemplations  I  was 
accosted  by  a  very  well-dressed  man,  who  asked  me  various  questions 
relative  to  the  different  prospects  that  presented  themselves.    Finding: 
him  very  intelligent,  and  at  the  same  time  very  circunispect  in  conver- 
sation, I  begged  him  to  inform  me  from  what  part  of  Germany  he  came, 
for  though  he  spoke  French  very  well  I  soon  perceived  that  he  was  a 
German.      He  informed  me  that  he  was  a  baron,  and  a  native  of 
Vienna ;  that  he  had  been  travelling  in  Italy  for  amusement,  and  was 
going  to  reside  at  Paris  for  some  time,  being  particularly  delighted 
with  France.     "  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
inform  me  whence  you  come  ?"      I  answered  that  I  was  a  Roman  ; 
and  that  my  intention  was  to  go  to  London,  after  amusing  myself  for 
some  days  in  Paris.     The  baron  then  suggested,  that  if  I  had  no 
objection,  we  might  associate  with  each  other  until  we  reached  Paris, 
adding,  that  for  his  own  part  he  liked  a  select  acquaintance,  but  had 
a  great  objection  to  promiscuous  company,  as  one  knew  not  whom  one 
might  meet  with ;    and  ^eat  caution  was  necessary.     Hearing  him 
speak  so  prudently,  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  an  honour  to  have 
such  good  company  to  Paris ;  "  at  least,"  thought  I  "  we  may  have 
some  conversation  together."     [I  was  so  convinced  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  that  if  he  had  asked  me  for  any  thing  I  should  have  given 
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it  to  him,  and  am  quite  sure  that  his  manner  of  speaking  and  his  well- 
hred  air  would  have  gained  the  good-will  of  any  one.]  We  conversed 
on  history,  astronomy,  geography,  politics,  and  lastly  on  religion :  he 
spoke  on  all  these  subjects  with  judgment,  and  displayed  a  variety  of 
learning ;  I  rejoiced  in  having  met  with  such  company,  and  took  great 
pleasure  in  his  convei-sation.  Towards  evening  we  arrived  at  Mdcon- 
sur-Sdone.  We  went  to  the  inn  together,  and  having  to  remain  until 
three  in  the  morning,  we  ordered  supper.  While  it  was  in  preparation 
we  took  a  walk  to  view  the  town,  and  on  our  return  had  a  very 
pleasant  repast,  and  much  agreeable  conversation.  The  waiter  then 
came  to  conduct  us  to  our  apartments,  and  made  excuses  for  being 
obliged  to  show  us  into  a  double-bedded  room,  the  house  being  full  of 
company  that  night.  As  we  had  to  set  out  again  at  three,  this  was 
of  little  consequence  ;  indeed,  I  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  in 
having  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  this  baron.  I  immediately 
undressed,  and  on  a  chair  near  the  bed  I  placed  my  pantaloons,  in  one 
pocket  of  which  was  a  purse,  containing  about  twenty  louis ;  my  gold 
repeater  I  hung  up  at  the  bed's-head  above  my  pillow.  I  observed 
that  my  friend,  the  baron,  had  sat  down  to  write,  and  concluded  that 
this  was  his  custom  every  evening,  it  being  that  of  most  travellers  to 
keep  a  journal  of  their  travels.  We  wished  each  other  good  night, 
and  I  instantly  fell  asleep.  My  slumbers  are  not  usually  very  heavy, 
and  I  generally  awake  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  night,  but 
on  this  occasion  I  slept  soundly.  At  three  in  the  morning  the  waiter 
came  to  awake  me  ;  not  seeing  the  baron  I  asked  the  man  whither  ho 
was  gone  ?  He  replied,  "  that  the  baron  had  not  been  in  bed ;  for,  that 
an  hour  after  I  had  lain  down  he  had  set  out  by  the  mail."  Instantly 
suspecting  that  he  must  have  been  some  adventurer,  I  looked  at  my 
bed^s  head,  but  found  no  watch  ;  I  examined  my  pantaloons,  but  my 
purse  was  gone.  I  raised  a  clamour,  and  sent  for  a  commissary  of 
police — it  was  all  in  vain.  The  waiter  said,  "  that  an  hour  after  I  was 
gone  to  bed,  my  companion  came  down  stairs,  and  asked  the  landlord 
of  the  inn  if  it  was  possible,  at  that  moment,  to  obtain  a  conveyance 
for  Auxerre,  The  landlord  told  him  lie  might  go  by  the  mail  which 
was  just  setting  out.  He  took  a  place,  observing,  as  he  set  out,  "  That 
a  matter  of  business  urged  him  to  hasten  his  departure."  Perceiving 
that  I  should  recover  nothing,  and  finding  myself  without  a  farthing 
to  defray  my  expences  at  the  inn,  I  sent  for  the  conducteur  of  the 
diligence,  which  was  to  take  me  to  Paris,  and  desired  him  to  bring 
my  trunk,  from  which  I  took  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Paris,  and  showed 
it  to  him,  desiring  that  he  would  lend  me  some  money  until  our  arrival, 
to  defray  any  small  expences  that  I  might  incur  on  the  journey.  The 
conducteur  lent  me  fifty  francs,  saying,  "  That  if  I  had  occasion  for 
more,  I  had  only  to  ask  him/'  I  thanked  him  for  the  confidence  he 
had  in  me  ;  and  on  arriving  at  Auxerre  did  not  fail  to  institute  a 
general  search  after  the  baron,  but  to  no  purpose.     \  began  to  mistrust 
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every  body,  lest  I  should  meet  with  other  barons :  I  made  similar 
enquiries  at  Montereau  and  other  places  on  the  route,  but  my  efforts 
were  all  fruitless.  On  arriving  at  Paris  I  took  up  my  abode  at  the 
Hotel  des  Etrangers,  Rue  Vivienne ;  my  first  business  was  to  gcft 
my  bill  discounted,  and  return  to  the  conducteur  the  money  I  had 
borrowed  ;  on  returning  to  the  hotel  I  thought  I  should  have  been  lost 
in  so  large  a  city  ;  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  but  confusion,  which, 
however,  was  very  diverting.  The  number  of  foreigners  then  residing 
in  Paris  was  incalculable.  I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal,  which  was 
crowded  with  officers  of  the  allied  armies,  at  that  time  encamped 
around  Paris.  I  remained  in  the  French  capital  five  or  six  days, 
astoimded  by  the  multitudes  of  people  in  the  streets.  At  every  turn 
new  discoveries  presented  themselves ;  I  went  to  every  place  of  amuse-* 
ment,  not  merely  for  recreation,  but  to  see  if  I  could  meet  with  the- 
baron.  Having  brought  several  letters  of  recommendation  I  was  very 
well  received,  though  not  so  well  as  at  Turin ;  my  new  friends, 
however,  made  me  many  professions,  took  me  with  them  to  the  theatres, 
and  showed  me  all  the  principal  curiosities  in  Paris.  Having  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  son  of  a  lady  to  whom  I  was  reconmiended, 
I  found  that  the  youth  had  been  a  captain  of  the  lancers  in  Napoleon's 
Guard.  He  had  the  kindness  to  accompany  me  from  morning  till 
night,  and  frequently  observed  to  me :  "a  foreigner  who  sees  Paris 
for  the  first  time  thinks  that  every  one  is  in  pursuit  of  amusement  and 
rolling  in  wealth ;  if  you  knew  how  many  thousands  of  persons  this 
change  of  government  has  plunged  into  misery  by  depriving  them  of 
their  employment,  and  how  many  thousands  on  the  contrary  are  exult- 
ing in  the  re-establishment  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne, 
vou  would  think  otherwise.  Paris  will  never  be  what  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon."  "  We  Parisians,'*  added  my  guide,  "  are  not 
deserving  of  such  treatment  as  we  meet  with  from  the  allies ;  they 
ought  to  sack  the  town  and  reduce  it  to  ashes,  for  we  are  unworthy  to 
exist."  I  perceived  that  this  youth,  though  a  Parisian,  was  not 
without  good  feelings ;  and  that,  divesting  himself  of  patriotic  par- 
tiality, he  delighted  in  speaking  the  truth.  I  told  him  if  all  had  been 
of  his  way  of  thinking,  things  would  have  turned  out  better.  "  Do 
you  suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  all  those  who  have  joined  the  party  that 
is  for  restoring  the  Bourbons  are  content  that  they  should  reign  ?  No ! 
they  are  already  weary ;  they  wish  for  another  change ;  nothing  pleases 
the  Parisians  but  change." 

Though  I  daily  amused  myself,  and  continually  found  new  objects  to 
admire,  I  resolved  to  take  my  departure,  but  an  incident  occurred 
which  caused  me  to  delay  it  for  a  short  time.  This  Parisian  gentle- 
man who  was  so  kind  as  to  accompany  me  for  several  days,  as  guide, 
to  the  most  remarkable  places  in  Paris,  was  obliged  to  go  in  the 
country  on  some  family  business ;  and  as  I  had  determined  on  setting 
^put,  I  offered  him  my  thanks  for  the  attentions  he  had  shown  me ; 
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requesting  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  correspond  with  me,  as  I 

very  much  ^vished  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  for  I  found  few  persons 

in  Paris  who  thought  as  he  did.     On  taking  leave  of  him  I  went  to  the 

Boulevard  des  It  aliens ,  and  being  somewhat  weary,  I  sat  down  and 

amused  myself  with  reading  the  journals.     When  I  had  been  thus 

occupied  for  some  time,  a  lady  sat  down  near  me :  she  was  very  well 

dressed,  but  though  not  very  young,  was  good-looking — she  might  be 

about  forty.     Observing  that  she  looked  at  me,  I  ventured  to  enquire 

if  she  was  fatigued.      She  politely  replied  in  the  affirmative ;    and 

perceiving  by  my  accent  that  I  was  a  foreigner,  entered  into  further 

conversation.     She  asked  me  many  questions ;  enquired  whether  I  was 

married  ;  whether  I  was  going  to  remain  in  Paris  ;  and  whether  I  liked 

to  reside  there,  and  was  pleased  with  the  French  people.     I  answered 

all  her  enquiries,  and  then  told  her  I  was  going  to  settle  in  London. 

She  requested  me  to  see  her  home,  assuring  me  that  she  was  not  such 

a  person  as  I  might  suppose  her ;  it  was  merely  because  she  was  partial 

to  foreigners,  and  especially  Italians,  that  she  thus  invited  me ;  and  I 

should  find  it  no  dishonour  to  accompany  her.     I  complimented  her 

by  saying  I  was  convinced  of  her  respectability,  and  that  it  would  be 

a  pleasure  to  me  to  attend  her  home,  (yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  of , 

the  baron,  and  was  afraid  of  being  duped  a  second  time.)     I  gave  her 

my  arm,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  house  where  she  resided.  .On  arriving 

there  she  pressed  me  to  come  up  to  her  apartments.    Attracted,  rather 

by  curiosity  than  by  the  lady's  personal  appearance,  though  that  was 

far  from  indifferent,  I  followed  her,  and  was  shown  into  an  apartment 

most  elegantly  furnished,  where  she  was   attended   by  two  waiting 

women.     She  desired  me  to  be  seated,  and  having  laid  aside  her  hat 

and  shawl  she  sat  down  by  me.     After  a  multitude  of  interrogatories 

she  enquired  to  whom  I  was  recommended  in  Paris,  and  having  named 

some  highly  distinguished  people,  I  showed  her  letters  to  two  persons 

of  quality  who  were  at  that  moment  absent  from  Paris,  in  consequence 

of  the  events  that  ensued  on  the  change  of  the  government ;  I  gave  her 

them  to  look  at,  without  conjecturing  what  could  induce  her  to  make 

these  enquiries.     She  congratulated  herself  on  having  had  the  pleasure 

to  become  acquainted  with  me.     I  said  to  her,  "  Madam,  since  I  have 

satisfied  the  curiosity  you  showed  respecting  my  affairs,  I  hope  I  may 

not  be  considered  too  importunate  in  asking  whom  I  have  now  the 

honour  to  address  ?"     "  That  question,"  replied  she,  "  it  is  certainly 

my  duty  to  answer.     I  am  a  native  of  Paris ;    my  father  and  mother 

are  dead ;   they  have  left  me  a  competent  fortune  :   I  fell  in  love  with 

an  Italian  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  who,  subsisting  on  his  pay  alone,  and 

receiving  no  assistance  from  his  family,  which,  however,  was  respectable, 

won  my  affections,  and  though  I  knew  he  had  no  fortune,  it  was  not 

long  ere  we  were  married.     He  was  soon  afterwards  called  away  ;    I 

accompanied  him,  and  never  quitted  him  daring  the  five  years  that  he 

served  in  Spain.     He  had  the  good  fortune  to  distinguish  himself  in 
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action^  and  in  a  short  time  his  success  and  his  talent  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  colonel ;  I  never  had  any  children  hy  him.  In  these  last 
campaigns  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  him,  and  I  cannot  express  to 
you  the  grief  I  felt  in  heing  deprived  of  a  youth  who  so  well  deserved 
my  affection  ;  think  not  that  I  loved  him  merely  because  he  was  a 
colonel ;  I  knew  not  when  I  married  him  that  he  would  gain  promotion ; 
no,  I  loved  him  solely  for  his  good  qualities.  I  am  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  Italians,  and  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  you, 
I  made  it  my  duty  to  invite  you  to  my  house,  and  I  intreat  that  you 
will  dine  with  me  to-day." 

}  thanked  her,  and  said  I  should  have  been  most  glad  to  accept  the 
invitation,  but  that  I  had  an  appointment  with  several  Italians  who 
had  agreed  to  dine  together.  She  would  take  no  excuse,  and  told  me 
I  might  write  a  note  to  my  friends,  which  she  would  take  care  to  have 
forwarded  immediately.  She  began  to  show  me  many  attentions,  con-* 
tinually  speaking  in  praise  of  the  Italians,  and  asked  if  I  had  left  no 
love  in  Italy.  I  replied  in  the  negative ;  and  added,  that  my  object 
was  to  go  to  England,  where  I  hoped  to  establish  myself.  We  soon, 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner,  and  the  attentions  which  she  paid  to 
me  were  innumerable ;  I  imagined  that  she  had  formed  a  design  of 
being  married  to  me,  for,  during  dinner,  and  afterwards,  she  repeatedly 
told  me  what  her  property  was ;  that  she  was  alone  and  independent ; 
and  that  whoever  had  her  would  find  himself  well  provided  for:  in. 
replying  to  these  intimations,  I  pretended  not  to  understand  their 
drift.  She  then  said,  "  since  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  dine  with 
me,  you  will  also  be  so  kind  as  to  conduct  me  to  the  play."  Though 
at  that  time  I  should  have  been  glad  to  dispense  with  the  office  of 
cavalier  sernente,  I  thought  proper  to  comply.  During  the  per*, 
formance  of  the  play,  which  happened  to  be  a  comedy,  in  which  ap- 
peared a  young  couple  much  attached  to  each  other,  she  said :  "  How 
delightful  it  must  be  to  love  one  another  as  cordially  as  that  young 
couple  in  the  play."  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  it  must  be  very  delightful." 
(I  could  have  added,  that  with  her  this  could  not  be  the  case, 
as  she  was  of  too  advanced  an  age.)  Having  returned  to  her 
apartments,  she  would  have  had  me  stay  supper,  and  taking  me  by  the. 
hand,  she  said :  "  1  have  a  project  to  mention  to  you,  and  am  certain, 
that  it  will  be  much  to  your  advantage."  I  replied :  "  that  if  so,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  it  was."  "  Well  then,"  she  answered,  "  I 
will  not  keep  you  in  suspenj-e ;  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  my 
own  mistress,  and  possess  a  competent  fortune ;  I  love  the  Italians ;  J 
am  pleased  with  you ;  I  find  you  at  present  disengaged  and  unem- 
ployed, without  any  sure  prospect  of  an  establishment  in  England ; 
probably  you  may  remain  without  an  appointment  for  some  time,  and 
expend  all  the  money  you  have ;  I  am  not  very  young,  nor  am  I  old ; 
I  think  it  would  be  for  your  advantage,  and  place  you  at  ease  for  the 
rpst  of  your  life,  and  I  therefore  offer  you  my  hand,  on  one  condition, 
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however ;  which  is — that  I  shall  write  to  Rome ;  not  that  I  distrust 
you ;  but  you  are  aware  what  accidents  happen  in  the  world,  and  we 
poor  women  are  too  often  duped."  She  thought,  that  in  thus  offering 
me  her  hand,  she  was  bestowing  on  me  a  kingdom ;  or,  at  least,  that 
she  was  raising  me  from  a  state  of  misery.  Though,  considering  her 
age,  her  person  was  far  from  disagreeable ;  yet  the  haughtiness  with 
which  she  proposed  this  match  excited  my  disgust.  I  replied, 
"  Madam,  I  am  much  obliged  by  the  offer  which  you  make  me  of  your 
hand,  but,  for  several  reasons,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  refusing 
it.''  "  How !  you  refuse  it  ? "  said  she,  interrupting  me.  "  Yes, 
madam,  I  refuse  it ;  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons : — the  first  is,  that, 
being  still  very  young,  I  do  not  wish  to  put  myself  in  fetters  so  soon ;— ^ 
secondly,  I  could  never  consent  to  be  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
my  wife,  as  I  should  hate  to  be  reproached  for  not  having  brought 
any  thing  into  the  house  but  my  pantaloons ;  nor  will  I  ever  take  a 
wife  until  I  possess  the  means  of  supporting  her  respectably ; — ^thirdly, 
I  see  that  there  is  a  great  disparity  of  years  between  you  and  me,  and, 
in  the  regular  course  of  things,  it  is  probable  that  I  should  survive  you, 
(not  that  I  should  desire  your  death,)  and  then  your  relations  would 
come  to  the  house  and  drive  me  away ;  thus,  my  youth  would  have  been 
passed  without  any  advantage.  Therefore,  excuse  me  for  speaking  thus 
plainly,  but  you  have  taken  a  very  injudicious  step  in  making  this 
proposal  to  me ;  you  thought  you  were  conferring  a  great  favour  on 
me,  seeing  that  I  was  living  in  the  world  without  an  occupation ;  but 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  still  a  home,  and  am 
possessed  of  some  little  property ;  that  whenever  I  choose  to  write  I 
shall  receive  a  remittance ;  and  besides,  I  think  I  have  some  portion 
of  talent  to  entitle  me  to  an  appointment ;  and  I  do  not  expect  to 
remain  long  unemployed.  That  is  my  answer  madam :  pardon  me  if 
I  have  spoken  too  frankly,  and  too  plainly ;  it  is  customary  with  me, 
and  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  Besides,  I  choose  to  speak  my  mind 
directly,  that  I  might  not  leave  you  in  doubt.'*  The  lady  listened  to 
this  answer  without  interposing  a  word,  but  I  saw  that  her  eyes 
flashed  fire,  especially  when  I  told  her  that  there  was  a  great  dis* 
parity  of  years  between  us.  When  I  had  concluded,  she  answered, 
with  indignation,  that  she  could  never  have  brought  herself  to  believe 
that  I  should  have  refused  such  a  match ;  that  she  was  not  so  old 
as  I  thought ;  that  the  charge  of  haughtiness  lay  rather  at  my  door ; 
she  had  never  been  proud  in  her  life ;  "  and  if,'*  added  she,  "  your 
refusal  arose  from  an  idea  that  you  might  obtain  more  advantageous 
terms,  or,  in  other  words,  that  I  should  settle  something  upon  you, 
you  are  widely  mistaken,  for  I  am  not  of  an  age  to  do  that."  "  No, 
Madam,"  I  answered,  "  if  you  were  to  make  me  a  thousand  presents  I 
would  not  marry  you.  It  is  not  interest  that  actuates  me,  I  tell  you 
again ;  therefore,  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  coincide  in  your  wishes,  for 
1  am  withheld  by  very  strong  reasons.     It  is  now  late,  and  I  must 
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begone ;  you  will  probably  meet  with  a  husband,  having  many  capital 
qualifications ;  but  excuse  me  if  I,  though  very  young,  offer  .you  a 
piece  of  advice, — which  is  that  you  remain  a  widow,  as  you  will  thus 
continue  your  own  mistress ;  you  will  have  no  one  to  control  or  com- 
mand you :  for  be  assured,  that  whoever  marries  you  will  be  actuated 
by  motives  of  self-interest.  I  would  also  exhort  you  not  to  bestow 
your  confidence  on  every  one  whom  you  may  meet  with  in  the 
street;  for  you  will  find  many  a  rogue  in  the  guise  of  a  man  of 
honour/'  I  then  rose  to  depart,  when  the  lady,  taking  my  hand, 
and  pretending  to  weep,  observed,  that  my  sentiments  did  me  honour; 
that  I  was  the  man  whom  she  should  have  most  approved,  and  that 
she  would  always  act  according  to  my  wishes.  "  No,  madam," 
I  replied,  ^'  I  thank  you ;  I  have  a  friend  who  expects  me  at  Calais ; 
I  wish  you  good  night ;  and  may  you  be  fortunate  in  your  choice  of 
a  husband.'*  I  had  much  difficulty  in  taking  leave  of  the  lady,  for 
she  held  me  firmly  by  the  hand  and  was  loth  to  part  from  me. 

It  being  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  instantly  returned  to  my 
hotel,  and  next  day  went  to  have  my  passport  inspected.     At  the 
passport  office  I  met  with  four  Italians  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had 
come  from  Rome  to  settle  in  Paris,  having  fled  from  the  persecution 
of  Monsignor  Rivarola,  who  was  avenging  himself  on  the  agents  of 
Napoleon.     I  asked  them  what  were  his  lordship's  reasons  for  such 
conduct?     They  told  me  that  the  Pope  had  despatched  Monsignor 
Rivarola  beforehand,  to  re-establish  every  thing  upon  the   former 
footing ;   and  scarcely  had  this  minister  arrived  in  Rome,  when  he 
perpetrated  three  abuses:    he  revived  the  punishment  of  the  cord^ 
that  is,  binding  a  man's  arms  with  a  cord  and  twisting  them  till  the 
elbows  are  wrenched  round  forwards  from  their  natural  position ;  that 
of  the  flogging  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  which  means  flogging  to  death ; 
and  thirdly,  he  had  thrown  into  prison  two  thousand  persons  who  had 
held  appointments  under  Napoleon.     In  Rome,  said  they,  there  is 
nothing  but  desolation ;  yet  they  arc  preparing  festivities  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  the  Pope,  and  thus  the  people  will  not  only  be  satisfied, 
but  will  think   themselves   supremely  blest  by  the   return   of  the 
priests,  of  whose  vindictive  disposition,  under  the  cloak  of  religion^ 
I  was  now  reminded.     They  also  informed  me  that  many  of  those  who 
held  appointments  had  united  for  the  purpose  of  sending  information 
to  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  respecting  the  conduct  of  Monsignor  Rivarola 
requesting  that  such  rigorous   proceedings   might  be   discontinued. 
*'  No  answer  had  been  received,"  said  they, "  when  we  left  Rome."     In 
a  few  minutes  we  were  dismissed,  and  we  agreed  to  go  and  dine  to- 
gether.    During  dinner  we  talked  of  the  existing  state  of  Italy,  and 
of  what  that  country  deserved  for  its  want  of  union. 

Being  weary  of  such  long  and  unprofitable  arguments,  which  served 
only  to  aggravate  our  discontent,  I  said :  "  Let  us  bid  farewell  to 
politics,  my  friends ;  I  will  relate  to  you  an  adventure  which  befel 
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me  yesterday."  When  I  told  my  story,  two  of  my  friends,  who  werd 
unmarried  began  to  envy  my  good  fortune,  and  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  lady.  At  length  1  said  to  them ;  "  I  will  give 
you  her  address ;  go  to  her — woo  her* — wed  her."  The  dinner,  which 
had  commenced  in  sadness,  ended  in  mirth ;  and  we  all  laughed  at  the 
expense  of  the  lady.  On  rising  from  table,  we  went  to  walk  on 
the  Boulevards,  at  a  time  when  Louis  XVIII.  happened  to  he  passing. 
No  one  spoke  a  word,  or  even  so  much  as  lifted  a  hat:  we  said,  one  to 
another,  "  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  government  was  changed, 
yet  no  one  greets  him  with  a  shout.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  the 
fickle  minds  of  the  Parisians :  they  are  weary  of  the  government  of 
Napoleon,  because  he  was  almost  always  at  war ;  when  peace  came 
they  wanted  war  again.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  there 
is  no  nation  in  the  world  more  fickle  than  the  French."  We  then 
went  to  the  Tuileries,  where  workmen  were  employed  in  taking  down 
all  the  eagles,  and  every  other  emblem  of  Napoleon,  in  order  to  make 
the  people  forget  that  he  had  ever  governed  them. 

I  had  now  quite  enough  of  Paris,  and  being  eager  to  breathe  the 
freer  air  of  England,  I  Went  to  secure  a  place  in  the  diligence.  My 
friends  accompanied  me,  and  on  our  way  I  proposed  going,  at  eleven 
in  the  morning,  to  the  Tuileries,  to  see  about  a  hundred  old  women 
stand  open-mouthed  to  see  the  king  go  to  mass.  This  is  their  custom 
every  morning,  and  I  verily  believe  that  they  must  have  been  paid  for 
displaying  their  enthusiasm  for  the  sovereign,  and  their  anxiety  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  every  morning.  Going  thence  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  my  friends  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Cafk  des  AveugleSy 
of  which  they  had  heard  much  said  in  Italy.  I  took  them  thither, 
and  we  ordered  some  punch.  A  blind  woman  was  singing  a  song  on 
the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  Some  ex-officers,  being  rather  heated 
with  liquor,  began  to  exclaim :  "  Napoleon  for  ever ! — ^Down  with 
the  Bourbons !"  In  a  moment  all  was  confusion ;  every  one  rose  from 
his  seat ;  and  some  began  to  cry,  "  Long  live  the  king ! "  while  others 
shouted,  "  Long  live  Napoleon !"  The  disturbance  increased ;  glasses, 
bottles,  and  other  missiles  snatched  from  the  tables,  flew  in  all 
directions  ;  we  took  shelter  in  a  small  room,  being  unable  to  get  out, 
from  the  multitude  of  people  who  were  coming  down  the  steps.  Some 
agents  of  police  then  arrived,  and  took  into  custody  the  ringleaders 
of  the  riot.  They  also  approached  us,  and  told  us  that  we  also  were 
under  arrest:  but  we  bade  them  be  careful  what  they  did,  for  we 
had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  dispute;  that  we  had  even  with- 
drawn into  a  smaller  room  to  take  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  that 
we  were  all  of  us  foreigners;  on  hearing  which,  they  said  no  more, 
and  left  us  to  ourselves.  On  going  out  we  perceived  a  poor  blind 
man  with  a  broken  head  having  had  a  glass  thrown  at  him  though 
he  had  not  interfered  at  all:  there  were  several  of  the  company  in 
the  same  predicament.     We  paid  our  bill  and  instantly  went  away, 
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my  friends  declaring  that  this  was  the  first,  and  should  be  the  last 
time  of  their  being  in  that  coffee-house.  They  would  see  me  to  my 
hotel,  where,  after  mutual  wishes  of  good  suc(;ess,  I  took  my  leave  of 
them. 

Next  morning  I  set  out  for  Calais,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  journey, 
as  there  happened  to  be  some  agreeable  passengers,  and  among  them 
a  gentleman  of  Boulogne,  who  was  so  great  a  talker  pf  scandal  that 
hi*  would  have  spoken  ill  of  his  father  and  mother.     He  kept  the 
company  in   continual  laughter  until   we  arrived  at    Boulogne,  by 
relating  minutely  all  that  occurred  in  that  town:   he  began  to  tell 
stories  of  the  priests  that  lived  there  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
talked  of  their  bad  practices,  without  suppressing  their  names.     Then 
lie  spoke  of  many  ladies  who  wished  to  be  thought  saints,  and  yet 
carry  on  some  sly  intrigue  or  other ;  and  afterwards  adverted  to  the 
nobility,  of  whom  he  told  many  strange  things.     He  touched  also  on 
the  royal  family,  and  related  some  anecdotes,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
decorum,  I  shall  avoid  repeating  in  these  memoirs;   it  seemed  next, 
to  impossible  that  he  should  have  obtained  such  minute  information 
respecting  all  that  had  happened  in  his  own  country  and  in  Paris,  aa 
to  recollect  the  names  and  the  particular  times  at  which  the  different 
events  occurred.     Finding  him  a  very  merry  man,  I  said :  "  Excuse 
me  for  interrupting  you,"  (for  he  talked  continually,  and  we  did, 
nothing  but  laugh,)  "  but  how  is  it  possible  that  so  much  news  pan 
have  come  to  your  knowledge?'^  **It  certainly  seems  impossible,'* 
answered  he,  "  but  you  must  know,  that  I  am  a  man  of  property, 
from  which  I  derive  a  good  income  without  any  trouble  attending  it» 
as  it  is  all  leased  out;  I  have  therefore  nothing  to   do  but  travel 
between  Paris  and  Boulogne,  and  I  amuse  myself  with  discovering 
and  noticing  the  most  remarkable  things  that  I  may  mention  them 
in  conversation;   I  tell  every  thing  openly  without  endeavouring  to 
conceal  people,  and  still  less  to  make  those  appear  white  who  are 
black.     I  am  universally  called  the  Slanderer,  and  why  have  I  gained 
that  appellation  ?  because  I  tell  the  truth,  and  do  not  screen  guilt : 
this  is  the  only  amusement  that  I  have  in  the  world."     We  continued 
to  listen  to  his  recitals,  which  made  the  way  seem  extremely  short, 
and  he  had  always  something  new  to  tell  us:  among  others  of  his 
neighbours,  he  mentioned  a  country  curate  near  Boulogne,  who  had 
a  young  person  as  housekeeper  whom  he  called  his  niece.     Every  time 
when  the  curate  went  to  say  mass,  this  niece  admitted  her  lover  into  the 
house.     The  curate  had  a  spy,  who  informed  him  of  her  conduct,  and 
being  very  jealous,  he  contrived  an  expedient  to  take  her  by  surprise. 
One  day,  he  went  as  usual  to  say  mass ;  and  his  niece  knew  that  with  the 
prayers,  which  he  said  before  and  after  mass,  including  the  time  taken 
up  in  putting  on  and  putting  off  his  vestments,  the  whole  period  of  his 
absence  was  generally  a  couple  of  hours,  for  he  lengthened  out  the 
seivice  that  he  might  delude  the  people  into  a  belief  that  h^  was  a 
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^aint.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  moment  he  reached  the  churchy 
ere  the  hell  had  tolled  thrice,  and  without  preparatory  prayers,  he  piit 
on  his  vestments  and  went  through  the  mass  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 
All  the  country  people  of  the  parish,  on  coming  to  their  devotions, 
found  the  mass  already  said;  they  stood  astounded^  and  began  to 
murmur  against  the  curate,  observing  that  the  ihass,  which  had  for- 
merly been  so  long,  had  been  this  morning  so  short,  that  they  knew 
not  what  to  think.  While  they  were  making  thesie  remarks  outside  the 
church,  the  curate  hastened  to  the  sacristy,  and  without  disrobing  himself 
of  his  sacerdotal  habiliments,  put  on  a  cloak  and  hastened  home.  All 
the  parishioners  saw  him  rUsh  by  without  speaking  or  looking  &t 
them,  and  they  followed  to  see  what  would  be  the  end  of  this  strange 
conduct.  The  curate  knocked  at  his  own  door ;  the  niece,  who  was 
at  breakfast  with  her  lover,  was  terrified}  hbwever,  while  she  was 
gone  to  open  it,  and  ere  the  curate  had  marched  up  stairs,  the  lover 
leapt  through  the  window,  arid,  the  housd  being  low,  escaped  Without 
injury  and  took  to  his  heels.  The  curate  seized  his  niece  by  the  arm, 
and  asked  her  where  her  lover  was  ?  The  niece,  in  a  great  fright  began 
to  weep,  and  said  she  knew  nothing  about  it ;  there  was  no  lover  in 
the  house ;  she  never  expected  to  be  treated  in  this  manner ;  she  had 
always  been  true  to  him.  The  curate,  still  wearing  the  vestments 
befitting  the  office  he  had  just  performed,  believed  that  he  had  been 
under  a  mistake ;  and  pressing  her  hand,  said^  "  my  dear  niece,  ex- 
cuse me  for  having  suspected  thee ;  evil  tongues  have  been  busy ; 
I  had  heard  certain  reports,  but  I  am  now  convinced  that  they  were 
raised  by  envy ;  for  thou  art  a  good  girl,  and  people  are  vexed  that 
thou  shouldst  stay  with  me."  The  curate  went  out,  and  proceeded 
toward  the  church  to  disrobe,  while  the  people,  who  had  seen  the 
lover  bolt  from  the  window  began  to  laugh  immoderately,  knowing 
that  the  priest  had  been  saying  mass  so  hastily  because  he  jealously 
suspected  that  his  niece  had  her  lover  in  the  house.  The  bishop  was 
apprised  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  to  show  that  punishment 
awaited  those  priests  who  failed  in  their  duty  and  occasioned  scandal, 
he  removed  him  from  his  curacy,  and  prohibited  him  from  saying 
mass.  Yet  our  informant  assured  us  that  the  bishop  daily  committed 
worse  things  than  those  of  which  the  curate  had  been  guilty,  but  he 
knew  better  how  to  conceal  them>  and  make  the  people  believe  him  a 
holy  man. 

On  our  arrival  at  Boulogne  the  story-teller  took  his  leave,  begging 
us  to  excuse  him,  for  he  had  wearied  us  with  his  discourse  ;  but  we 
assured  him  that  on  the  contrary  he  had  much  amused  us,  and  that 
we  were  sorry  that  his  journey  being  ended,  we  could  hear  no  more 
anecdotes.  In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Calais,  and  I  took  up  my 
abode  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Diligence,  according  to  the  appointment 
with  my  friend,  respecting  whom  I  made  every  possible  enquiry. 
Finding  that  I  had  arrived  before  him,  I  made  up  ray  mind  to  wait 
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for  him,  believing  that  he  would  not  fail  in  his  engagement.  Dining 
every  day  at  the  ordinary,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  young  man 
named  Anthony  Janet,  of  Metz,  in  Lorraine.  After  we  had  dined 
together  some  days,  we  became  intimate  ;  we  frequently  went  to  the 
play  together,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  coffee-house.  I  was,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  on  my  guard,  not  having  yet  forgotten  the  baronf 
who  had  furnished  me  with  a  very  memorable  lesson.  Janet  intro- 
duced me  to  several  very  respectable  families,  as  an  Italian  who  was 
staying  in  expectation  of  a  travelling  companion.  After  some  day8> 
finding  that  he  was  known  to  many  persons  in  Calais,  I  began  to 
have  a  higher  regard  for  him.  One  afternoon,  while  walking  with 
Janet  round  the  walls  of  the  town,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  business 
in  Calais,  and  whither  he  intended  to  go  ?  He  replied :  ^*  Since  wa 
have  been  some  days  acquainted,  I  am  disposed  to  confide  to  you  aU 
my  plans ;  informing  you  also  what  has  befallen  me  since  I  left  home^ 
and  what  were  the  reasons  that  led  me  to  that  step. 

"  I  am  a  native  of  Metz,  and  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  I  was 
secretary  to  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Moselle.  I  am  oa 
only  son,  and  though  born  to  a  competent  fortune,  yet  all  the  time  I 
held  my  appointment  I  did  not  touch  a  shilling  of  it,  and  thus  it 
Tias  been  accumulating.  When  Napoleon's  power  was  at  an  endj  ray 
parents  importuned  me  morning  and  night  to  take  to  myself  a  wife, 
proposing  many  eligible  matches  with  very  fine  young  women,  who^ 
Could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  me.  My  heart  was  prepossessed  ia 
favour  of  a  fruiterer's  daughter  whom  I  had  known  for  some  years*; 
and  though  I  told  her  on  our  first  acquaintance,  that  I  would  never 
marry  her,  she  reconciled  herself  in  consideration  of  the  inequality 
of  our  birth ;  but  required  me  to  promise,  on  my  word  of  honour^ 
that  I  would  never  take  a  wife,  and  that  I  would  ever  hold  her  as 
my  friend  in  secret,  she  engaging  on  her  part  never  to  marry.  Asf 
she  was  very  young  and  very  handsome,  I  made  her  this  promise,  and» 
our  connexion  lasted  for  seven  years  without  any  one  being  aware  o^ 
it.  My  parents  and  friends  still  urged  me  to  marry ;  but  while  I  held  my 
appointment,  I  always  declared  that  I  was  too  much  occupied  ;  and 
when  I  lost  it,  my  father  wished  to  prevail  on  me  to  marry  a  girl, 
who,  truth  to  say,  was  very  much  to  my  taste ;  but  being  very  un-- 
willing  to  break  my  word,  I  said,  that  before  I  took  a  wife,  I  wished 
to  travel  a  little.  Being  now  of  age,  and  having  parents  who  loved 
me,  and  who  proposed  the  match  without  insisting  on  it,  (and  if  they 
had,  my  determination  would  have  been  the  same,)  I  was  told  that< 
I  might  do  as  I  liked,  but  that  on  my  return  it  would  be  well  for  me^ 
to  marry,  being  an  only  son.  I  saw  my  mistress,  and  told  her,  that- 
to  keep  my  word  with  her,  I  would  set  out  on  my  travels,  that  L 
might  avoid  a  marriage  to  which  my  parents  wished  to  constrain  me,- 
She  wept  for  grief  at  the  thoughts  of  my  departure,  but  was  pleased* 
that  I  adhered  to  my  promise,  and  with  many  protestations  of  fidelity; 
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we  parted.  I  returned  home  and  prepared  every  thing  for  my  de- 
parture ;  in  the  evening  a  visit  was  paid  to  me  hy  the  father  and 
mother  of  my  intended  spouse,  accompanied  by  the  young  lady  her- 
self: she  was  in  love  with  me,  and  I  with  her  to  such  a  degree,  that 
I  was  near  breaking  my  vow  ;  but  thinking  that  it  would  be  well  for 
me  to  travel,  I  fought  a  hard  battle.  The  young  lady  shed  tears, 
and  I  consoled  her  by  saying :  ^  I  am  now  going  to  England ;  on  my 
return  we  will  talk  further  of  this.'  I  then  took  leave  of  her,  and 
returned  to  my  room  to  finish  the  preparations  for  my  journey.  Next 
day  I  set  out  for  the  Netherlands,  where  I  remained  some  days.  I 
then  embarked  for  England,  and  landed  at  Harwich ;  next  morning 
I  arrived  in  London,  and  took  up  my  residence  at  the  Sabloniere 
Hotel  in  Leicester-square.  I  afterwards  went  into  furnished  lodgings, 
as  I  intended  to  remain  in  London  some  time.  Not  many  days  had 
elapsed  ere  I  was  accosted  by  a  Frenchman,  somewhat  poorly  ac- 
coutred, who  informed  me  that  he  had  been  lieutenant  in  a  regiment 
of  the  line,  under  Napoleon ;  that  having  lost  his  appointment,  he 
had  come  over  to  England  to  seek  employment,  and  finding  nothing 
to  do,  had  sold  all  his  equipments.  He  added,  that  he  was  of  a, 
good  family  in  Bordeaux,  that  he  intended  to  write  home  for  a 
remittance,  but  that  in  the  mean  time  he  was  reduced  to  despair,  and 
had  hitherto  deferred  writing,  because  he  knew  not  to  what  address 
he  should  desire  the  answer  to  be  sent.  He  told  his  story  so  well  and 
with  so  much  emotion,  that  it  pained  me  to  see  him  ;  he  was  rather  Sk 
well-informed  man,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  wa» 
of  a  good  family,  since  he  had  been  so  well  educated.  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  tell  him  that  I  could  do  nothing  for  him ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
invited  him  to  come  and  lodge  in  the  same  house  with  me,  the  land-> 
lady  having  an  apartment  to  let  on  the  ground-floor.  I  undertook  to 
pay  for  his  lodging,  and  provide  for  his  subsistence  until  he  should 
hear  from  home.  At  this  offer  of  ensuring  his  subsistence,  he  thanked 
me  most  heartily,  and  assured  me,  that  as  soon  as  his  remittances 
should  arrive,  he  would  refund  all  that  I  should  have  laid  out  for 
him.  I  said,  '  No ;  what  I  do  is  to  assist  you  ;  I  will  hear  of  no 
reimbursement :  when  your  money  comes,  you  will  decide  upon  what 
course  to  take.'  Being  in  arrears  at  his  former  lodgings,  I  gave  him 
money  to  discharge  it ;  I  bought  him  new  clothes,  and  furnished 
him  with  some  money  for  his  occasional  expences  while  he  should 
remain  with  m  j.  He  behaved  very  well,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  met 
with  company  for  my  solitary  hours,  as  I  had  no  acquaintance  in 
London.  He  was  very  cheerful,  and  constantly  kept  me  in  spirits  by 
relating  the  story  of  Ids  campaigns.  I  began- to  have  a  high  opinion, 
of  him,  and  made  him  the  confidant  of  all  my  concerns :  I  frequently 
allowed  him  to  see  my  property,  which  consisted  of  ten  thousand 
francs  and  some  diamonds :  several  times  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, I  proposed  that  we  should  go  to  America  together,  on  which  he 
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alluded  to  the  remittances  he  expected  from  Bordeaux.  One  day, 
having  been  invited  to  dine  with  an  English  gentleman  to  whom  I  had 
brought  letters  of  introduction,  I  told  my  friend  and  dependant,  that 
as  there  was  to  be  a  ball  after  dinner,  I  should  not  return  home  till 
&fter  twelve.  He  affected  some  concern  at  being  obliged  to  dine 
alone.  When  I  was  gone,  this  faithful  companion  took  the  trunk 
containing  my  money  and  diamonds,  and  went  out  without  being  seen 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  I  returned  at  two  in  the  morning,  and 
entering  my  room  struck  a  light,  and  perceived  that  one  of  my  trunks 
was  missing.  I  immediately  went  to  my  friend's  room,  but  he  was 
not  there ;  I  returned  up  stairs,  and  found  that  he  had  carried  away 
the  trunk  containing  all  my  valuables.  I  called  up  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  mad^  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
I  wished  her  husband  to  go  to  the  police,  but  he  said  that  nothing 
ceUld  be  done  till  morning ',  I  went  to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep  a 
wink  for  vexation  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  man  whom  I  had  so  much 
befriended.  In  the  morning  I  gave  information  to  the  police,  and  a 
search  was  made  for  the  delinquent,  but  without  effect.  I  then  de- 
termined to  return  to  France  immediately:  and  being  destitute  of 
money,  I  sold  my  gold  repeater  and  two  brilliants  which  I  had  about 
me,  paid  all  my  bills,  and  came  over  to  Calais,  where  I  was  known ; 
and  have  obtained  money  to  equip  myself  anew,  and  to  maintain 
myself  until  I  shall  receive  remittances  from  home.  When  they 
arrive  I  shall  take  my  departure  to  America ;  and  repair  to  Brest, 
wher6  I  intend  to  embark,  as  I  know  that  vessels  frequently  sail 
from  thence.** 

When  Janet  had  finished  his  story,  I  related  to  him  the  treatihent 
I  had  received  from  the  baron,  and  after  reflecting  on  the  manner  in 
which  we  had  both  been  cheated,  we  resolved  to  dispel  our  ill-hu- 
mour by  going  to  amuse  ourselves  at  the  theatre.  We  were  daily 
together,  and  our  dispositions  assimilated  more  and  more.  We  fre- 
quently walked  two  or  three  miles  into  the  country,  expecting  to 
meet  my  companion,  whom  I  continued  to  look  for  in  every  diligence 
and  other  vehicle  that  arrived.  Having  now  been  a  month  in  Calais, 
I  began  to  apprehend  that  he  might  have  been  taken  ill,  and  obliged 
to  remain  at  Nice  with  his  relation.  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  left 
him  behind.  Janet  seeing  m6  in  the  pensive  mood,  said :  "  In  case 
your  companion  should  fail  to  come,  let  us  go  to  Brest,  and  there 
embark  for  America.  What,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  can  you  expect 
to  do  in  England  ?  Give  up  that  intention,  and  I  promise  you  that 
in  losing  one  good  friend,  you  will  have  gained  another  who  will  be 
equally  sincere."  I  thanked  him  for  his  kind  offers,  but  though  I 
had  already  waited  five  weeks,  I  still  thought  of  my  friend,  and  re- 
proached myself  for  my  obstinacy  in  not  continuing  to  travel  with 
him. 

Janet  having  received  remittances  from  home,  asked  me  what  I 
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bad  deteraainei  ttpon.  *'  My  dear  Jaiiet/'  f  repfied,  "  I  like  yoar 
company  much,  and  would  accept  your  proposal ;  but  I  wi3l;i  to  wai|b 
eight  days  longCF  for  my  friend,  and  if  you  desire  me  to  accompany 
you,  consent  to  stay  with  ine  for  my  companion^  and  we  will  urge 
jiiHi  to  go  with  us ;  I  fgt^i  sure  yoi^  will  like  his  company.  Janet, 
being  much  attached  to.  me,  agreed  tp  wait  eight  days ;  observing, 
"  It  is  very  difficult  to  fiuid  9,  friend — but,  since  ypu  set  so  mucb  ¥alu9 
on  yours,  I  hope  that  in  future  you  will  valine  me  as  much;  for  I 
p-eatly  esteem  true  friendships  especially  in  foreign  travel."  I  thauke^ 
him  for  bis  good  faith,  awi  assured  hm  th^t  my  frjeadship  for  hiin 
was  sincere. 

The  eigW  days  b<5iiag  eicpire^,  |  le|t  a  letter  at  the  hptisl,  an^ 
another  a.t  the  postnoffijQQ  fyr  iiiy  friend,  informiag  bim  that  J  was  gona 
to  Brest,  a^d  that  if  be  weye  my  friend  be  would  follow  me  thitiier,  a$ 
J  intended  to  gp  to  Aroatica.  Early  in  the  mprning  we  set  out  fp? 
Boulogne,  where  we  amved  ia  the  aftemeoa,  and  went  to  lodge  at 
the  White  Hart.  We  a^ked  th^  landlord  if  a  passage  could  bp  pro- 
cured for  Cherbourg,  tbat  being  the  shortest  coursp  by  whicb  to  get 
to  Brest.  Our  host  informed  us  that  he  bad  among  his  guesta  tba 
captain  of  a  vessel  bound  for  Cherbourg,  with  a  cargo  of  gim$  foy 
government.  We  desired  that  he  would  tpll  him  to  call  upon  us  in 
our  apartment.  Next  morning  the  captain  came,  and  told  us  thai 
he  should  sail  in  five  or  six  days ;  we  resolved  to  wait  that  time, 
and  agreed  for  our  passage,  it  being  understood  that  he  should  let 
us  know  when  he  was  ready. 

Having  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  ourselves,  we  were  taking  a  walk 
one  morning  in  the  public  square,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  bebield 
the  Slanderer  with  whom  I  had  travelled  from  Paris  to  Boulogne. 
Having  accosted  him,  he  instantly  recognised  me,  and  was  very  glad  to 
see  me.  He  enquired  what  had  brought  me  thither;  and  I  informed  hini 
that  I  had  been  some  days  waiting  for  a  ship  that  was  bound  for 
Cherbourg.  He  said,  "  As  you  are  waiting  for  your  ship,  have  the? 
goodness  to  come  home  with  me  and  pass  an  hour  or  two ;  you  will 
not  find  me  living  like  a  nobleman,  but  I  trust  you  \^11  have  nothing 
to  complain  of.''  He  wiahed  to  be  introduced  to  my  companion,  and 
made  him  a  thousand  kind  offers.  Having  aceompamed  him  to  his 
house,  we  were  surprised  to  find  it  furnished  in  the  first  style.  He 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it  I  i  said  that  it  was  a  house  fit  for  a 
prince.  He  sa;d,  ^*  I  think  m3r8elf  tbe  happiest  man  in  the  world ;  I 
laugh  at  every  body ;  I  joke  at  every  body ;  I  do  what  I  like ;  no  ona 
meddles  with  me  because  I  have  money.  If  I  commit  a  little  slip  of 
the  tongue,  money  settlP^  the  affair ;  all  the  tribunals  on  earth  may  ha 
bought  for  money :  every  body  knows  me,  and  is  aware  that  I  tell  truth . 
Many  ladies  cultivate  my  fiiendahip  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  my  just 
censures ;  but  no !  I  assure  you  I  wpuld  not  apare  jeyen  my  mpther  were 
aiie  alive.    I  expect  yon  will  iioa  with  aieto«'4ay ;  iro  will  altecwarda 
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^0  to  the  play,  and  for  as  many  ladies  as  wc  see  1  shall  have  to  8pe£kk 
to  you  of  life,  and  death  y  and  miracles" 

Our  host  having  left  us  .together  for  a  short  time,  I  gave  my  com- 
panion an  insight  into  his  character.  On  his  return,  he  said, "  Excuse 
me  for  leaving  you ;  I  had  a  feW  orders  to  give ;  and  now,  if  you  pflease^ 
we  will  go  and  take  a  short  walk."  He  gave  an  arm  to  each,  and  took 
us  on  a  sort  of  inquisitorial  tour  throughout  Boulogne,  remarking  oit 
the  different  merchants  as  we  pai^sed  them-^"  that  man  has  been  twice 
a  bankrupt ; — that  is  a  rogue ; — that  other  man  pays  nobody ; — that 
man  is  doing  no  business ;  but  his  wife  lives  Under  protection."  When 
we  passed  a  priest,  he  gave  us  a  minute  account  of  his  conduct ;  and  all 
this  had  a  most  laughable  effect,  for  he  toldevery  thing  with  a  most  agree- 
able frankness  and  readiness.  We  returned  With  him  home  to  dinner; 
there  were  two  servant  maids  who  waited,  and  when  they  were  out  of 
the  room,  he  talked  scandal  even  of  them.  The  dinner  was  excellent; 
and  after  coffee  he  said :  "  Now  for  the  theatre."  During  the  whole 
play,  he  sat  between  us  and  did  nothing  but  notice  the  ladies  ptetent^ 
one  by  one,  detailing  their  whole  history.  He  then  began  to  scandalize 
the  players ;  so  that  the  comedy  ended  without  our  having  heard  8 
word,  so  much  was  our  attention  occupied  by  our  goidie.  He  after- 
wards saw  us  to  our  hotel,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  finding 
Us  lodged  in  such  a  place — ^^  for,"  said  he,  "  you  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
?nost  atrocious  f  ascal  in  Boulogne ;  whatever  costs  him  ten,  he  will 
charge  to  you  at  an  hundred.  During  the  time  you  stay  in  Boulogne 
I  expect  that  you  will  come  every  day  and  dine  with  me,  and  I  promise 
you  mirth  and  good  cheer."  We  thanked  him  for  his  hospitable  offer, 
jtnd  declined  to  trouble  him  by  availing  ourselves  of  it  every  day,  but 
he  insisted  that  we  should  not  fail  to  come  and  dine  with  him  daily 
during  our  stay  in  Boulogne,  and  then,  after  wishing  us  good  night,  he 
left  us.  My  companion  could  not  rest  for  thinking  of  him,  and  said 
that  in  all  his  life  he  had  never  heard  such  a  scandal-monger  as  this ; 
"  certainly,"  added  he,  "after  we  are  gone  he  will  speak  ill  also  of 
us." 

Next  morning  at  ten,  the  Slanderer  came  to  our  hotel,  and  we 
invited  him  to  breakfast.  During  the  repast,  he  said :  "  You  think 
that  I  pay  you  these  attentions  through  friendship;  no,  I  do  every^ 
thing  from  self-interest ;  I  like  the  converisation  of  foreigners ;  I  am 
ambitious  to  have  them  at  my  house ;  I  like  to  give  them  good  dinners 
merely  through  vanity.  This  is  my  real  disposition ;  think  not  that 
hospitality  induces  me  to  make  this  sort  of  display;  I  am  actuated  by 
ambition  and  ostentation."  We  looked  at  each  other  significantly,  foK 
he  did  not  even  spare  himself.  ."  You  see,"  added  the  Slanderer^ 
"  that  in  this  world  all  is  interest;  all  is  party;  all  is  revolution;  all 
is  selfishness.  You  have  heard,  people  in  Boulogne  speak  well  of 
Napoleon ;  and  why  ?  because  Napoleon  quartered  here  in  Boulogne 
Home  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  neu;  and  hence,  a  multitude  of  peirsonft 
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who  had  been  poor,  then  became  rich.  Is  there  at  this  moment' 
throughout  all  France,  a  single  person  who  loves  the  house  of  Bourbbn? 
^— it  is  because  he  is  in  office.  The  mjln  out  of  office  detests  the  whole 
family.  Do  not  believe  that  any  pbrtion  of  patriotic  6r  liberal  spirit 
exists;  all  is  guided  by  interest."  After  he  had  reasoned  in  this 
manner  for  three  hours,  we  left  the  housie,  and  went  dowti  to  the 
harbour,  to  see  the  ship  Which  was  to  take  us  to  Cherboilrg.  The 
captain  was  then  superintending  his  men,  who  wercf  taking  the  cargo 
of  guns  on  board.  He  came  to  us,  and  said  that  in  two  days  he  should 
be  ready  for  sea.  When  he  had  left  us,  our  friend^  the  backbiter, 
said,  "I  don't  at  all  like  the  face  of  this  captuin  of  yoiirs;  I  would 
not  ti^iist  myself  on  board  his  ship,  for  I  think  the  man  unfit  to  coici- 
inand  her."  As  lie  spoke  ill  of  everybody,  we  to6k  no  heed  of  this 
warning.  We  afterwards  found,  however,  that  the  captain  had  been 
rightly  judged  hy  his  physiognomy,  for  he  was  nbt  fit  even  to  scouf 
the  decks. 

During  the  remaining  two  days  that  we  continued  at  Boulogne,  w^ 
were  most  agreeably  entertained.  On  bfeing  informed  that  the  ship 
was  ready  to  sail,  we  embarked  with  our  baggage ;  and  the  Slanderer, 
who  saw  us  on  board,  said :  "  Yoii  will  find  here  a  hamper  with  some 
provisions  in  it,  which  will  be  of  use  to  you  on  yoiir  voyage;  I  hope 
that  when  you  taste  some  of  the  Wine  I  have  sent  you,  you  will  remem- 
ber our  conversations;  stccept  my  best  thanks;  and  if  fortune  should 
bring  you  again  to  Boulogne,  come  and  see  me."  The  vessel  sailed 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  wishing  to  see  what  was  in  the  hamper,  we  had 
it  brought  on  deck ;  it  contained  provisions  for  twenty  days,  and  many 
bottles  of  foreign  wines,  one  of  which  we  immediately  tasted  along 
with  the  captain,  and  drank  to  the  Slanderer's  good  health.  The  first 
day  of  our  voyage  was  very  favourable;  on  the  second,  the  wind 
changed,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  sky  became  as  dark  as 
pitch;  the  lightning  flashed,  and  the  thunder  rolled.  Our  captain 
began  to  be  alarmed,  and  seemed  at  a  loss  what  orders  to  give.  At 
length  he  resolved  to  have  some  of  the  cargo  thrown  overboard  to 
lighten  the  ship,  which  was  heavy-laden;  but  instead  of  encouraging 
the  crew,  he  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  could  no  longer  attend  to  his 
duty.  In  this  wretched  plight,  the  captain  began  to  exclaim  that  we 
were  lost,  the  sailors  heai:ing  this,  fell  to  lamenting,  and  praying 
Heaven  for  help.  Hearing  thia,  as  I  lay  in  the  cabin,  though  sick  with 
the  bad  weather,  while  my  companion  was  unable  to  stand,  I  said : 
'•  Let  us  go  and  rebuke  the  captain  for  his  conduct,  for  the  crew  must 
be  encouraged,  and  not  frightened."  We  instantly  went  on  deck ;  the 
billows  were  heaving  from  side  to  side ;  and  we  could  scarcely  keep  our 
feet.  We  found  the  captain  in  tears,  and  this  excited  my  wonder ;  for 
on  the  day  when  we  sailed,  he  had  told  me  that  he  served  in  Napoleon's 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  fot  several  acts  of  braveiy  was  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honohri  whence  I  might  infer  that  all 
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were  not  brave  who  reecived  that  distinction,  but  that  many  obtaijgbed 
it  through  connexions  or  intrigue,  without  ever  having  shown  the 
slightest  courage,  or  signalized  thenoisclves  in  any  way.  "  What  a. 
shame,"  exclaimed  I,  ^^  is  this!  an  old  captain  sobbing  and  weeping. 
Yesterday  you  were  boasting  to  me  of  your  prowess,  and  to  day  I  find 
you  thus !  You  are  disheartening  your  men  too !  You  abandon  yoax 
duty;  you  will  not  work  the  shipT'  The  captain  answered:  *'Therp 
is  no  help  for  it;  we  are  lost."  "  How  lost?"  I  exclaimed:  "get  np 
and  stand  to  your  duty ;  encourage  the  men,  and  bid  tliem  taJke  la  all 
the  sail  they  can."  I  sent  for  two  bottles  of  rum,  and  distributing  it 
among  the  sailors,  said :  "  Drink,  and  do  not  be  afraid ;  the  weather 
will  change.  You,  captain,  mind  your  duty,  or  we  shall  be  logt, 
and  all  will  then  be  over ;  but  if  ever  we  reach  a  port,  I  will  let  all 
the  world  know  that  neither  ship  nor  crew  should  be  trusted  with  a 
man  who  can  do  nothing  but  cry."  Finding  that  I  spoke  so  re6ol|U;ely, 
the  captain  roused  himself,  and  began  to  take  heart.  The  bad  iveather 
continued  all  night;  but  though  I  was  very  sick,  and  continutily 
drenched  to  the  skin,  I  sttU  kept  the  deck  and  encouraged  the  me^. 
My  companion  returned  to  his  birth,  overpowered  with  sickness.  Next 
morning  at  day-break  the  storm  abated,  and  at  sun^rise  the  skjf 
cleared.  I  said  to  the  captain :  "  You  see  we  have  weathered  it. 
Excuse  me  if  I  tell  you  that  I  had  a  different  opinion  of  you."  **  It 
was  because  you  are  not  used  to  the  sea,"  he  replied,  "  otherwise  you 
would  have  said  as  I  did — ^that  we  were  lost."  "  Say  no  mooe/'  I 
answered,  '^  you  make  matters  worse.  I  shall  go,  change  myself,  and 
then  to  sleep,  for  I  am  weary  after  being  part  of  yesterday  and  all 
night  on  deck  in  the  rain,  sick  as  J  was."  -The  captain  thanked  me 
heartily ;  and  the  sailors  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  encourage- 
ment I  gave  them,  we  certainly  should  have  been  lost.  I  went  dawn 
to  the  cabin,  changed  my  dress,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  quite  exhausted. 
At  noon  when  I  awoke,  there  was  a  perfect  calm,  and  we  were  seven 
days  making  Cherbourg.  During  that  period  of  fair  weather,  the 
captain  did  nothing  but  make  excuses  f<Nr  what  had  happened,  by  telling 
me  that  he  had  been  seized  with  a  panic,  and  knew  not  what  was 
going  on.  He  proceeded  to  relate  to  me  all  his  eeunpaigns,  of  which  1 
did  not  believe  one  tittle,  having  had  ocular  proof  of  what  he  wa3 
capable  of  doing;  and  he  always  recounted  his  exploits  on  deck.thftt 
the  men  might  hear  them.  I  aad  my  companion  laughed  atth^se 
boastings  of  the  captain. 

On  our  arrival  at  Cherbourg,  wearied  to  death  with  the  passage,  we 
repaired  to  the  hotel  of  the  Lion,' one  of  the  best  in  the  place,  where 
we  were  well  entertained.  I  sent  for  the  captain  to  eettle  with  him ; 
he  refused  any  payment,  saying  that  I  had  helped  to  save  the  ^p,  and 
he  would  have  none  of  my  money.  I  told  him  that  what  I  had  dosa 
was  for  our  common  welfare,  and  a  good  action  was  its  ^wn  .Teward* 
We  then  igave  him  the  'mm  stipulated  in  our  agreement.    The  ei^[>taiii 
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stiid^  "  Since  yon  will  insist  on  paying  ae,  I  beg  that  We  may  diti« 
together  to-morrow  and  part  in  good  friendship:"  we  assented  to  the 
proposal,  not  wishing  hira  to  believe  that  we  had  any  quarrel  with 
him ;  nor  did  we  mention  what  had  happened  to  any  one,  lest  we  should 
injure  his  interests.  Next  day  we  dined  with  him,  and  afterwards  I 
took  a  walk  with  my  friend.  We  met  an  officer  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  had  been  six  weeks  in  garrison  at  Foligno,  where  he  had  an 
appointment.  After  many  mutual  congratulations  on-  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  once  more,  he  conducted  us  to  a  coffee-house,  where  we  fottnd 
a  number  of  officers.  My  friend  introduced  ifae  to  his  colonel,  who 
was  also  at  the  coffee-house,  and  we  began  to  talk  of  Italy,  recoUectiftg" 
many  gay  hours  which  we  had  passed  in  each  others'  society.  "  These 
days  are  past,"  said  my  friend  to  me, "  and  we  know  them  no  more ; 
we  are  become  blocks  of  stone !"  "  How,  then,'*  said  I,  "  are  you  not" 
satisfied  under  the  government  xrf  Louis  XVIII.?**  **  How  can  we  be 
satisfied  ?  Here  we  are  sent  to  the  depot  at  Clierbourg,  and  expect  every 
moment  to  be  dismissed  on  half-pay;  how  then  are  we  to  live  I 
Soldiers  must  have  war,  we  are  then  sure  of  promotion  or  death ;  but  no 
such  chances  now  remain  for  us.  The  poor  soldier  must  ever  be  a  soldier ; 
there  are  no  more  promotions,  the  officers'  commissions  being  given  to 
young  gentlemen  who  have  just  left  school,  and  know  not  what  the  art 
of  war  means.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  veteran  soldier,  covered  with 
scars,  can  obey  a  boy  who  has  had  no  experience  ?  The  soldier  lovesf 
to  be  commanded  by  a  brave  officer,  who  has  attained  his  rank  through 
blood  and  toil ;  for  us  there  is  only  one  resource  left — ^it  is,  that  our 
6raperor  Napoleon  may  return  from  Elba,  otherwise  we  are  all  lost, 
and  must  languish  in  wretchedness."  When  he  named  Napoleon,  all 
began  to  exclaim :  "  Long  live  the  Emperor!"  Finding  that  they  made 
these  exclaoiations,  without  reflecting  that  they  were  under  the 
government  of  the  Bourbons,  I  bowed  to  the  captain  and  the  colonel, 
gave  ray  arm  to  my  companion,  and  quitted  the  coffee-house  with  him, 
fearful  lest  we  should  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  police-  in  these  critical 
times,  when  travellers  were  regarded  with  so  much  vigilance. 

We  returned  to  our  hotel,  and  next  day  met  with  a  conveyance  for 
St.  MaloGs.  It  was  a  carriage  for  four  passenger^ ;  the  two  whom  we 
found  in  it  happened  to  be  priests.  I  was  extremely  loth  to  travel  in 
such  odious  company,  and  said  to  my  companion:  ''  1  dare  lay  a  wager 
that  we  shall  meet  with  some  misfortune.  These  priests,  during  the 
joTirnoy,  were  occupied  in  reading  their  breviary  aloud,  as  if  there  had 
been  nobody  in  the  carriage  but  themselves.  My  companion  and  I 
could  not  converse ;  however,  we  bore  all  patiently  until  we  reached 
Carentan,  and  there  we  said  to  them :  "  Gentlemen,  have  the  jgoodness  to 
read  your  prayers  in  a  lower  voice ;  our  heads  are  so  stunned  that  we 
cannot  talk."  One  of  the  priests  impertinently  remarked : "  They  are 
not  catholics ;  they  do  not  like  to  h^ar  prayers."  The  other  siaid: 
"  They  must  be  freemasons ;  or,  most  probably^  they  are  friends  of  ihm 
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devil."  "  We  have  paid  our  fare,"  they  added, "  and  we  will  do  as  wo 
like."  I  then  said  to  them,  "  Well  was  I  aware  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  got  into  a  coach  where  there  were  priests,  and  much  less  where 
there  were  country  priests,  (and  such  we  knew  these  to  he,)  for  they 
are  men  destitute  of  education,  covered  with  hase  hypocrisy,  and 
steeped  in  ignorance.  If  you  were  disposed  to  do  as  you  liked,  you 
ought  to  have  taken  a  whole  carriage  for  yourselves,  and  not  come  to 
annoy  other  travellers  with  your  higotry,  wliich  I  really  helieve,  though 
I  know  you  to  he  country  priests,  is  mere  pretence."  To  this  the 
priests  replied :  "  Take  care  w)iat  you  say ;  or  when  we  get  to  Coutances, 
we  will  lodge  an  inforpiation  with  the  police,  and  have  you  punished. 
Your  times  are  past ;  the  Bourhons  are  returned ;  religion  will  he  once 
more  triumphant."  "  Have  the  goodness,"  replied  I, "  not  to  talk  to  us ) 
we  want  to  have  no  altercation  with  you ;  I  well  know  what  the  imperr 
tiuence  of  priests  is,  therefore  let  them  say  their  prayers  to  themselves, 
and  let  us  finish  our  journey  without  further  dispute,  which  might 
possibly  have  a  serious  issue."  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  we  had  no 
sooner  ceased  disputing  than  a  hind  wheel  gave  way,  and  we  were 
tumbled  one  over  the  other:  fortunately  the  horses  stopped  imme- 
diately, and  we  escaped  ^vithout  injury.  The  priests  declared  this  to 
be  a  visitation  from  Heaven,  because  we  would  not  hear  their  prayers ; 
and  remarked, "  that  God  made  the  good  suffer  for  the  wicked."  J 
answered,  "  That  as  soon  as  we  had  got  into  the  coach,  I  had  said  to  my 
companion,  *  here  are  two  priests ;  we  shall  certainly  have  some  inis- 
fortune  ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise.'  You  assume  a  sanctified  exterior  to 
impose  upon  honest  men,  but  inwardly  you  are  depraved,  vindictive, 
and  proud."  The  priests,  enraged  at  these  remarks,  said :  ^^  As  soon 
as  we  get  to  Coutances  we  will  have  you  summoned  before  the  police  ; 
we  will  travel  no  further  in  such  coinpany."  The  voiturier  found  a 
peasant  who  lent  him  another  wheel,  and  we  proceeded  to  Coutances 
on  foot.  We  walked  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  coach,  and  the  priests 
went  on  before.  We  began  to  converse  respecting  them  with  the 
voiturier,  who,  having  an  g^ntipathy  to  the  whole  tribe,, told  us,  that  if 
we  were  cited  before  the  police,  he  would  come  forward,  and  give 
evidence  that  they  had  insulted  us.  "  Bravo ! "  replied  I,  "  and  we 
three  will  have  a  bottle  of  wine  together."  Scarcely  had  we  arrived 
at  Coutances,  when  two  gens-d'armes  came  to  inform  us  that  we  must 
go  before  the  police.  We  obeyed ;  and  on  entering  the  ofiice  we  found 
an  old  commissary,  with  a  peruke  on  his  head,  and  near  him  stood  our 
two  accusers.  The  commissary  politely  demanded  our  passports,  which 
we  presented  to  him.  He  then  said ;  "  Gentlemen,  why  do  you  permit 
yourselves  to  insult  these  two  priests  with  such  improper  and  abusive 
language  ? "  .  ^'  Mr,  Commissary,"  I  replied,  "  you  have  heard  one 
story ;  now  be  so  good  as  to  listen  to  the  other,  which  I  am  sure  will 
sound  much  more  like  the  truth,  for  I  shall  speak  sincerely  and  dis- 
passionately.    These  priestly  gentlemen,  on  entering  the  cotich  this 
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looming,  began  to  recite  prayers  and  perform  service  aloud,  as  if  they, 
had  been  in  church,  and  we  could  not  hear  each  other  talk.  After 
enduring  this  for  a  long  time,  we  at  length  desired  that  they  would 
utter  their  prayers  in  a  lower  tone,  as  we  did  not  like  to  be  annoyed. 
They  told  us  that  we  were  freemasons  and  friends  of  the  devil,  and 
designated  us  with  many  other  such  epithets.  In  reply,  we  remarked 
that  nothing  but  priestly  arrogance  and  ill-breeding  could  have, 
dictated  language  like  that.  At  length  a  wheel  of  the  carriage  gave 
way,  and  we  had  another  wrangling  bout.  If  you  wish  us  to  bring 
proof  of  what  we  aver,  here  is  the  voiturier  ready  to  give  evidence.*' 
The  commissary,  who  though  advanced  in  years,  was  of  a  reasonable 
way  of  thinking,  addressed  himself  to  us,  and  said ;  "  You  are  in  the. 
right ;  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  in  my  time,  and  I  always  fouud  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  enquire  of  my  fellow-travellers  if  they  had  any 
objection  to  my  smoking,  or  to  my  singing,  or  to  my  reading  aloud. 
Whereas,  these  worthy  priests  having  done  what  to  them  seemed  good> 
without  first  asking  leave,  were  quite  in  the  wrong ;  and  if  you  used  ill 
language  to  them  you  served  them  perfectly  right.'*  The  priests  w-ent 
away  in  high  dudgeon ;  and  the  commissary  of  police  observed :  "  For 
some  months  past,  since  this  change  in  the  government,  our  priests  Ijaye 
become  insufferably  proud,  and  have  a  notion  that  they  may  trample 
on  every  body ;  but  I  very  frequently  ifind  means  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  duty.'*  We  paid  the  commissary  many  compliments  on  his  good 
sense,  and  thanking  him  for  his  decision,  repaired  to  the  inn  at  which 
the  coach  had  stopped.  We  ordered  dinner ;  and  as  the  priests  took 
theirs^at  a  separate  table,  we  sent  for  and  invited  the  voiturier  to  ours, 
where  we  informed  him  how  the  commissary  had  decided  on  the  charge 
made  against  us.  The  voiturier,  who,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was 
no  great  friend  of  priests,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  we 
joined.  The  priests,  who  had  already  paid  their  full  fare,  through 
mere  vexation,  hired  another  vehicle  and  departed,  leaving  us  the 
whole  coach  to  ourselves.  We  had  a  very  merry  joi;rney  ^o  St.  Maloes^ 
laughing  heartily  at  the  expence  of  those  two  simpletons. 

At  St.  Maloes,  we  took  up  our  residence  at  the  Lion,  and  found  the 
mistress  of  that  hotel  to  be  a  young  and  ainiable  person.  She  showed 
us  many  attentions ;  asked  what  we  should  like  to  have,  and  when 
we  intended  to  proceed  on  our  journey  ?  We  replied  that  we  wished  to 
have  dinner,  and  that  we  should  set  out  for  Brest  on  the  following  day  if 
we  could  find  a  conveyance.  Qur  hostess,  perceiving  that  I  was  not  a 
Frenchman,  enquired  if  I  was  an  Italian,  and  on  learning  that  I  was, 
she  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  having  a  native  of  Italy  in  her  house, 
she  herself  being  of  that  country.  I  then  asked  her  how  she  happened 
to  be  settled  in  St.  Maloes?  She  informed  me,  that  when. the  French 
entered  Italy,  one  regiment  of  them  remained  six  months  in  garrison  at 
Florence ;  that  she  became  enamoured  of  a  serjeant-inajor  belonging 
to  it,  and  that  when  her  lover  was  on  the  eve  of.  his  departure,  she 
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eloped  ftcrm  her  borne  with  a  good  sum  of  money.  On  its  retniii  to 
France,  the  regiment  was  ordered  into  Spain.  "My  lover/*  she 
continued,  "  being  in  favour  with  his  colonel,  obtained  le&ve  of  absence 
for  six  months,  after  which  he  was  to  rejoin  his  regiment ;  during  that 
interval  he  took  riie  home  with  him  to  St.  Maloes.  With  ray  money,  1 
opened  a  very  handsome  hotel,  and  we  were  married.  At  the  expiration 
of  four  months  after  our  marriage,  my  husband  was  obliged  to  6et  out 
for  Spain  to  join  his  regiment.  A  year  afterwards  news  reached  xde 
that  he  was  dead.  Being  a  foreigner,  I  have  almost  made  my  fortune ; 
noty  house  has  been  and  is  frequented  by  persons  from  all  parts,  and  I 
assure  you  that  there  is  no  hotel  in  St.  Maloes  in  higher  favour.  Thd 
women  of  Italy  have  the  gtace  td  attract  visitants ;  the  other  hotels 
have  declared  war  against  me,  but  I  laifgh  at  them.  I  have  had  fre- 
quent offers  of  marriage,  but  I  woilld  HeHr  again  own  a  master;  I  like 
better  to  have  my  own  wa)r,  and  to  divert  inyself  ad  much  ad  I  tka,  t 
have  never  once  heard  from  my  family ;  they  have  ceased  to  care  tiSi 
Xne  and  I  for  them.  I  live  very  happily ;  all  the  officers  ccfme  tb  ptf 
their  court  to  me ;  I  laugh  at  them  all.  With  a  single  glance,  1  can 
cause  ^old  to  be  expended  in  my  hotel ;  I  promise  love  to  all,  and 
keep  my  word  with  none ;  I  amuse  myself  at  their  cost.'*  "  This  is  ill 
very  well,''  I  remarked,  "  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  what  you  say ;  but 
may  there  not  be  some  tender  attachment  in  secret,  of  which  nobody 
knows  I"  Our  hostess  smiled,  and  said:  "You  are  a  true  Italian ;  you 
are  always  thinking  of  mischief;  ftnd  were  I  tO  tell  you  all  that  had 
happened  to  me  .'* 

Since  we  arrived,  an  hour  had  now  passed  in  tnere  conversation,  the 
lady  delighting  to  speak  her  native  language.  My  companion  began 
to  yearn  for  food,  and  our  colloquy  was  the  more  wearisome  to  him, 
because  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it.  "  Madam,**  said  1,  "my 
companion  is  fatigued  and  hungry ;  I  also  begin  to  feel  Sotoe  appetite, 
therefore  we  should  be  glad  to  have  dinner,  and  after  that  \^e  Wilt 
Continue  the  conversation."  The  lady  seemed  a  little  ashamed,  and 
said  to  me :  "  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  but  I  am  not  sur6  that  y6ll 
will  grant  it.'*  "  Name  it  frankly,"  I  replied.  "  I  would  inVite  you 
and  your  friend  to  dine  with  ine.'*  I  mentioned  this  to  my  compai^ion, 
who  was  disposed  to  accept  the  invitation,  provided  that  nothing  feut 
trench  should  be  spoken.  I  then  said  to  the  lady,  "We  shall  be  mosi 
happy  to  dine  with  you,  amiable  hostess,  tut  we  particiilarly  intreai 
that  it  may  be  without  much  delay."  "  Rely  iipoh  it,"  said  she,  **  all 
i^hall  be  ready  in  ten  minutes,  for  mine  is  not  ah  inn  wher6  dinner  is 
jirepared  only  when  there  happens  to  be  company;  here  we  have 
abundance  of  fare  daily,  and  the  whole  is  sure  to  be  in  requisition 
before  night.  I  congratulated  her  oh  being  in  so  prosperous  a  way  oi 
business. 

Ere  the  ten  minutes  were  expired,  dinner  was  on  the  table ;  our 
hostess  took  her  seat  with  the  air  of  a  woman  of  quality,  and  during 
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the  repast  began  to  relate  her  love  affairs,  and  named  among  her 
suitors  several  colonels,  majors,  and  generals,  who  had  heen  com- 
pletely fascinated  with  her,  and  whose  rivalry  had  occasioned  some 
challenges  and  even  duels.  I  saw  that  our  hostess  was  proud  of  her 
heauty,  and  that  she  told  all  these  stories  through  vanity ;  huf  as 
there  was  a  certain  grace  in  her  manner  of  narrating,  which  well  became 
her,  we  were  much  amused.  The  dinner  was  exquisite ;  tlrere  was  a 
variety  of  choice  foreign  wines,  and  an  excellent  dessert.  She  enquired 
into  what  country  I  was  travelling  ?  1  said  I  was  going  to  America. 
"  Oh !"  exclaimed  she,  ^'  why  to  America  ?  you  are  very  wtong  in 
going  to  waste  your  youth  there."  On  this,  my  companion,  who  hadl 
not  as  yet  spoke  a  word,  said :  "  Why,  Madam,  do  you  think  it  wrong 
to  go  to  America  V'  **  Because  there  are  many  dangMS  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  and  probably  you  might  find  in  Europe  objects  much  better 
deserving  your  love  thah  any  you  fcouH  meet  with  in  America,  if  love 
be  agreeable  to  you ;  and  young  as  you  are,  I  am  siffe  it  cannot  be 
displeasing."  "  How  can  you  say  so,"  said  my  companion ;  "  you, 
who  have  already  owned  that  you  laugh  at  every  body  ;  that  you  love 
no  one :  yet  you  remain  in  Europe !"  The  lady  answered :  "  Excuse 
me  for  taking  the  liberty  to  say  so,  but  that  is  not  the  reniark  that 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  the  world.  I  love^  and  have  loved, 
much ;  but  always  in  secret ;  I  do  not  at  all  like  to  compromise  my 
interest,  since  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  judge  between  apparent  friends 
and  real  friends.  You  are  a  Frenchman,  and  know  not  of  what  love 
we  women  of  Italy  are  capable,  or  how  steafast  we  are  in  our  attach- 
ments ;  much  more  so,  I  can  assure  you,  than  the  ladies  of  France, 
for  the  disposition  of  Italians  is  not  fickle.  My  companion  wished  to 
defend  his  countrywomen  by  urging  to  the  contrary.  I  laughed  at  tte 
dispute,  and  at  length  said :  "  Let  us  have  done  with  so  profitless  an 
argument ;  each  of  you  is  right  in  defending  your  native  country ;  I, 
am  still  more  in  the  right,  I  think  not  of  falling  in  love,  but  of  travelling 
and  of  finding  what  amusement  I  can.  Hostess^  do  us  the  favour  to 
give  orders  that  a  conveyance  may  be  procured  for  ns  5  it  is  our 
intention  to  set  out  to-morrow  for  Brest.^'  "  How  !  you  intend,  to  set 
out  to-morrow  ?  Is  St.  Maloes  become  so  hateful  to  you  that  you  cannot 
stay  two  or  three  days  longer  ?  My  hotel  is  none  of  the  best,  but  1 
think  you  will  be  well  treated ;  therefore  let  me  hope  that  you  will  do 
me  the  pleasure  to  remain.  In  reply  to  ttis  courteous  invitation  1  felt 
bound  to  say  that  we  should  remain  one  day  longer.  My  companion 
consented,  though  not  very  willingly,  for  he  observed  that  all  tn^ 
attentions  of  our  hostess  were  directed  to  me,  and  that  slie  very 
frequently  spoke  with  me  in  Italian.  The  next  day  passed  otf  very 
pleasantly.  My  companion,  finding  Kimself  neglected,  as  the  lady 
engrossed  all  my  conversation,  urged  m6  to  depart,  saying  that  h?  was 
weary  of  remaining  where  we  were.  Thougli  1  should  have  been  very  happy 
to  have  remained  at  St.  Maloes  some  days  longer^  as  I  grew  more  and 
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more  in  favour  with  the  lady,  yet  feeling  the  superior  claime  of  f^cnd- 
ship,  I  desired  him  to  go  and  look  out  for  a  conveyance,  being  certain 
that  our  hostess  would  not  have  thought  of  providing  one  for  us  if  we. 
had  remained  a  month.  My  friend  accordingly  went  out,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  returned  to  tell  me  that  he  had  engaged  a  conveyance 
for  next  day.  I  communicated  this  intelligence  to  the  lady,  who  was 
highly  displeased,  and  said  to  my  friend,  with  much  animation :  "  You 
Frenchmen  are  an  envious  race  indeed !  because  you  perceive  that  I 
do  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  you  which  I  pay  to  your  companion, 
you  are  jealous  of  him !  If  I  were  your  friend,  or  if  he  would  listei\ 
to  me,  you  should  set  out  alone ;  and  if  he  chose,  he  should  stay  in  St^ 
Maloes  and  want  for  nothing."  My  companion  began  to  laugh  on 
observing  that  our  hostess  spoke  rather  in  a  passion.  I  put  on  a 
serious  look,  and  said  to  her :  "  Madam,  I  intreat  you  to  be  silent,  for 
it  gives  me  pain  that  you  should  say  any  thing  to  my  friend,  who,  on 
my  account,  has  refrained  from  answering  you ;  I  beg  you  will  make, 
yourself  easy;  I  am  not  willing  to  abandon  my  friend  for.  the  purpose 
of  remaining  in  St.  Maloes,  as  we  have  vowed  an  eternal  friendship  for 
each  other.  I  feel  deeply  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  regard  you  have 
shown  me,  and  I  promise  that  if  ever  I  return  to  St.  Maloes,  I  will  take 
up  my  abode  at  your  hotel."  Our  hostess  began  to  weep,  and  said : 
<*  I  am  merely  mistress  of  an  hotel,  and  I  have  allowed  myself  to  tell 
you  things  which  I  ought  not  to  have  told ;  I  beg  that  you  will  excuse 
them,  and  assure  you  that  all  which  I  said  to  you  came  from  the  heart, 
and  was  not  feigned :  I  should  have  been  glad  if  you  could  have 
remained  some  months,  and  to  speak  frankly,  if  I  could  have  won  your 
affections."  She  made  her  excuses  to  my  companion,  who  assured  hex 
that  he  was  not  jealous,  but  merely  anxious  to  go  and  look  after  hia 
own  interests :  "  I  am  even  glad,"  said  he,  "  when  my  companion  meeta 
with  some  agreeable  adventure,  as  I  think  he  would  be  on  his  part, 
were  I  to  meet  with  any."  The  day  ended  very  pleasantly;  our 
hostess  having  resumed  her  wonted  good-humour,  and  smothered  the 
fire  which  glowed  within  her.  Had  we  prolonged  our  stay  in  St.  Maloes 
I  really  think  she  would  have  lost  all  her  customers,  from  being  so  rarely 
visible ;  she  was  always  engaged  in  conversation  with  us  in  her  own 
apartment,  and  left  all  business  to  the  servants.  Having  observed  to 
her  that  she  was  wrong  in  not  minding  her  affairs,  and  that  we  required 
no  exclusive  attentions ;  she  replied :  "  If  you  esteemed  my  company 
as  I  esteem  yours,  you  would  think  no  more  of  going  to  America  than 
I  think  of  my  affairs.  Feeling  that  my  passion  was  reviving,  I  took 
my  hat  and  proposed  to  my  companion  that  we  should  take  a  short 
walk,  as  that  room  felt  very  warm,  and  I  was  afraid  that  the  fire  of 
our  hostess  would  set  me  on  a  flame.  She  laughed  ironically,  and  we 
took  our  leave.  In  going  along  my  companion  said  to  me :  "  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  go  against  your  will ;  stay  in  St.  Maloes  if  you  choose.  If 
you  are  in  love  with  the  lady  you  ought  not  to  leave  her."     "  I  am 
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sorry,"  said  I,  "  that  you  do  not  yet  know  me,  and  that  you  think 
me  so  weak  as  to  give  heed  to  a  capricious  woman,  of  so  low  a  condi- 
tion too  !  I  am  young,  and  love  to  divert  myself ;  sometimes,  truth  to 
say,  I  am  too  apt  to  fall  in  love,  but  I  can  control  myself  and  stifle  the 
growing  passion,  which,  if  we  allow  it  time  to  take  root,  cannot  be 
eradicated,  and  at  length  becomes  its  own  victim."  After  an  hour's 
walk  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  began  to  converse  with  our  hostess 
on  indifferent  matters  until  evening,  when  we  made  a  hearty  supper. 
As  she  and  I  conversed  in  Italian,  my  companion  became  sleepy  and 
retired  to  rest.  We  sat  talking  until  past  two  in  the  morning,  when,' 
recollecting  that  I  should  have  to  rise  at  five,  I  felt  disposed  to  with- 
draw and  take  some  repose,  assuring  my  hostess  that  I  should  again 
visit  St.  Maloes  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her,  on  my  return  from' 
America. 

At  five  in  the  morning  we  Wire  called  up,  and  on  coming  down  stairs, 
we  found  that  the  lady  had  already  risen  and  ordered  coffee.  I  thanked 
her  for  her  very  kind  attention,  but  expressed  my  regret  that  she 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  rise  so  early.  She  replied :  "  that 
though  all  these  attentions  were  bestowed  on  one  who  proved  ungrateful, 
she  could  do  no  less  than  pay  them.  I  requested  that  we  might  have 
our  bill,  but  she  said :  "  When  you  revisit  St.  Maloes,  on  your  return 
from  America,  you  may  pay  me."  And  though  we  urged  her  to  take 
our  money,  it  was  to  no  purpose.  On  going  away  I  took  her  hand,  and 
again  thanked  her  for  the  attentions  she  had  shown  us,  assuring  her 
that  I  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  we  might  requite  them.  She 
turned  away  and  went  into  the  house.  We  then  departed ;  but  I  must 
confess,  that  had  I  been  alone  1  should  have  staid  some  months  in  St. 
Maloes  ;  for  so  many  fair  attractions  might  well  have  warranted  the 
loss  of  a  little  time.  My  companion  rallied  me  by  observing,  that  my 
affections  were  easily  engaged.  I  told  him  I  longed  to  see  an  oppor- 
tunity occur  for  him  to  show  his  fortitude  in  resisting  the  tender 
passion.  In  the  carriage  with  us  there  was  an  old  lady  who  was  going 
to  Lamballe.  The  plains  which  we  traversed  made  us  melancholy ; 
they  were  covered  with  brambles,  and  exhibited  many  signs  of  sterility 
and  wretchedness.  Enquiring  of  the  old  lady  how  it  happened  that 
the  country  was  in  such  an  uncultivated  state,  she  replied :  "  That 
Bretagne  was  a  poor  and  sterile  province.  Having  stopped  at  a 
country-house  to  procure  some  milk,  the  old  lady  undertook  to 
interpret  for  me,  as  the  people  of  the  house  spoke  little  French.  Few 
of  the  country  folks  hereabouts  know  that  language ;  they  speak  only 
the  Breton  tongue.  1  asked  if  there  were  any  books  printed  in  that 
idiom,  and  she  informed  me  that  there  were. 

(To  be  Continuid^y 
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FROM  THE  NORTH  OF  GERMANY. 

From  Cuxhaven  you  have  to  mc^ke  your  own  convention  with  a 
fisherman  to  take  you  up  th(;  Elbe  to  Hamburg,  a  most  uninteresting 
passage  of  seventy  miles,  until  you  approach  Altona ;  and  then  the 
northern  bank  delights  the  Cockney  eye  with  many  proofs  of  mer- 
<santile  taste  and  opulence,  in  the  appearance  of  pagodas  with  Gothie 
entrances,  red  brick  villas  with  porticos  d  la  OrecquCy  casterllated 
cottages,  and  raspberry-cream-coloured  pavilions.  You  know  Ham* 
burg  by  description,  and  nothing  struck  me  in  it,  on  the  first  viaw, 
excepting  the  decidedly  English  air  of  its  inhabitants.  I  believe  it  h 
the  only  city  on  the  Continent  that  has  preserved  the  Anglo-mania 
during  a  long  course  of  years  ;  even  their  cuisine  is  borrowed  from 
ours,  without,  unhappily,  the  slightest  admixture  of  that  of  our 
rivals.  I  never  saw  Cayenne  pepper  in  familiar  use  in  a  foreigs 
country,  until  mine  host  of  the  Hotel  de  Russie  applied  it  so  skilfdOiy  /. 
with  lemon  to  the  wild  ducks,  that  Sir  William  would  have  held  him 
in  lasting  esteem  if  he  had  been  present.  I  was  taken  for  a  French- 
man in  the  streets,  and  duly  received  the  passing  maledictions  of  the 
canaille.  The  force  of  this  prejudice,  or,  more  properly,  resentment^ 
has  not  subsided  here  as  it  has  done  in  most  of  the  German  states. 

In  the  Biirsen  Halle  (Exchange)  the  sleek,  straight-haired  mer- 
chants make  their  bargains  en  /itmanL  They  are  as  much  attached 
to  the  plcasiures  of  the  table,  as  their  brethren  of  Bristol  are  said  to 
be ;  and,  lest  the  appetite  of  any  worthy  gastronome  should  be  im- 
paired by  the  unexpected  presence  of  an  enemy,  it  is  customary  to 
accompany  dinner  imitations  with  a  list  of  all  the  persons  asked. 

Between  Hamburg  and  Berlin  there  is  not  a  single  object  of  inr 
terest ;  but  Berlin  itself  is  a  much  handsomer  city  than  I  had  ever 
supposed  it.  Such  at  least  is  the  first  impression  which  a  foreigner 
receives  on  looking  at  the  part  of  it  to  which  he  is  usually  brought* 
'the  Alten  Linden,  with  the  palace  that  the  King  does  not  inhabit,* 
the  arsenal,  and  university,  and  one  or  two  other  buildings,  have  a  very 
imposing  effect;  but,  upon  examination,  these  appearances  lose  their 

*  Hifl  Majesi^  Kves  in  a  hduse  like  those  on  the  outskirtt  of  the  fattbdnig  Bt. 
Germain.  Th^re  is  ndtbing  conspictiOQB  about  it,  eircept  a  horse-shoe  nailed  to  One 
frf  the  windows  of  the  firtt  etorjr.  I  thought  at  first  that  the  miUtaiy  tai<maich'| 
'*  soul  might  be  harrowed  upon  with  fear  of  sprites,*'  agninst  one  desciiptiQa  <^ 
which  the  horse -shoe  is  known  to  be  a  certain  safeguard ,  but  I  afterwards  leamedf 
ihat  the  Prince  Koyal,  who  was  too  late  for  dinner,  had  galloped  up  to  the  gate, 
and  one  of  his  horse's  shoes  passing  through  the  window  and  lighting  upon  the 
royal  dinner  table,  annoimced  hie  Royal  Highne/te's  arrival.  The  surprise  of  the 
royal  convives  on  the  appearance  of  this  novel  kind  of  projectile,  may  be  imagined ; 
but  it  was  immediately  decreed,  that  it  should  fill  the  station  it  now  maintaine  j 
though  many  learned  persons  contend,  that  it  might  have  been  sent  to  the  arsenal 
over  the  way,  without  any  material  sacrifipe  to  the  decoration  of  the  chatean. 
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charm ;  you  discover ,  withoui^  being  yery  8ava»t^  arcbitdctnral  faults 
without  end,  and  ornaments  out  of  oil  proportion  with  the  buildings, 
and  with  each  other.  Every  step  you  take  in  Germany  will  convince 
you  more  deeply  of  Madame  de  StaeFs  assertion,  that  "  Les  Allemands 
manqiient  du  gout  naturellement ;  ils  en  manquent  aus^i  par  imita* 
tion." 

At  Berlin  you  too  soon  perceive  the  laanncss  of  the  land.  You 
discover  the  mere  tinsel  of  which  its  finery  is  composed ;  that  the  little 
wealth  it  possesses  is  expended  on  the  fronts  of  the  gentlemen's 
houses,  and  upon  the  backs  of  the  gentleman  themselves.  The  first 
glance  will  convince  you  that  the  ladies  are  ^ot  partiicipators  in  the 
latter  kind  of  expenditure ;  for  all  that  I  have  yet  ^icen  were  attired  in 
the  faded  remains  of  English  fashions  of  May^  1^149  (which  had  just 
reached  them,  I  suppose,  through  so^ie  translator  of  Ackermann,)  oi, 
attempting  the  modes  of  France,  (when  they  were  Chinoise,)  made  their 
crummy  figures,  gummy  ankles,  fiCJMity  hair,  and  most  anti-Chinese 
leet,  more  painfully  conspicuous.  Such  is  the  usual  allowance  of 
Prussian  beauty,  especially  amongst  the  higher  orderjB ;  not  to  describe 
the  almost  universal  cases  of  carious  teeth,  with  the  concomitant,  and  a 
*  maintien'^  that  would  set  Vestris's  art  at  defiance.  G<ineral  Fillet's, 
slander  upon  the  carriage  of  our  countrywomen,  (Heaven's  blessing  on 
then(i,  and  may  they  learn  to  put  on  their  clothes  better ! )  when  hp 
asserted  that  they  had  '^  pour  ainsi  dire,  deu:^  mains  gauches,"  may 
be  said  with  truth  of  every  part  of  a  German  lady,  ea^cepting  her 
hands ;  for  they  do  not  appear  to  knit  aukwardly,  and  are  never  seen 
otherwise  employed.  They  have  likewise  the  advantage  which 
Prince  Nareschin  ascribed  to  a  late  Russian  favourite  (in  very  hot 
weather)  during  the  Contiinential  system;  be  said  that  Ma^f^^e  de 
4c*4!**4<**4<:f:4c9f:4(4c^  ^^  ii  -^  geulc  pulsp^^ce  Ubre  .sur  le  Continent, 

touts  ses  ports  (^pores)  etaient  ouverts." — ^You  find  in  their  houses 
two  or  three  show  rooms  gaudily  painted  in  distemper,  and  thinly 
furnished.  Spitting  boxes  are  usually  placed  near  the  pier  tables,  or 
in  the  embrasures  of  the  windows.  The  remainder  of  the  rambling 
dwellings  is  either  unoccupied,  or  only  contains  beds,  &c. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  personal  e^uipnvent,  and  the  equipage 
of  a  great  grandee,  is  also  striking ;  you  see.  a  very  well  embroidered 
"  Excellentz,'*  in  a  carriage  which  ?^ould  rbe  co&demn^4  by  our 
Hackney  Coach  €ommission€u:s,  drawn  by  four  horses,  which,  if  they 
had  the  happiness  to  be  in  England,  might  sejreraUy  ql^iim  the  protec- 
tion of  Mr.  Martin's  law. 

If  France  is  the  dressing-room  of  Europe,  JRniaMa  is  unqueBtioaabljr 
its  barrack-yard.  Nothing  that  is  other  than  inilitaiy  is  held  valuable. 
The  remaining  classes  are  merely  considered  as  the  camp  followers  and 
suttlers  of  an  immense  army;  but  the  army  itself — ^parlezmoi  de  9a!-— 
it  would  repay  you  for  the  sea-«ickna8S  in  his  Majesty^s  packet,  thf 
odour  of  the  Blanknesse  herdng-bpat^^nd  the  idUiiSiy  jouniey  through 
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Mechlenhurg,  to  be  present  at  a  single  parade.  The  admirable  equip- 
ment, perfect  carriage,  and  discipline  of  the  straight,  military-looking 
men;  the  air  chevaleresque  of  their  officers,  and  the  almost  incredible 
precision  of  their  movements,  have  never  been  attained  by  any  other 
army  in  Europe. 

The  mode  of  recruitment  is  well  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  m 
great  military  force.     Every  male  subject  of  twenty  is  liable  to  serve  * 
in  a  regiment  of  the  line  for  three  years ;  after  which  he  is  transferred 
to  the  embodied  Landwehr  for  the  same  period ;  and  finally  he  is 
discharged,  on  condition  of  assembling  with  the  Local  Landwehr  for 
thirty  days*  service  in  each  year.     Formerly  the  nobles  entered  the 
army  as  officers,  but  they  have  lately  lost  that  last  remaining  privi- 
lege, and  commencing  their  career  as  cadets,  must  pass  the  same  rigid 
examinations  for  every  grade,  as  others  who  are  not  "  Herr  Von,'* 
and  consequently  "  Hochvolgeborn.*'     By-the-bye,  our  English  touristET 
make  sad  blunders  about  these  valuable  distinctions.     I  read  oncf  of 
them  lately,  who  asserted,  that  if  you  meant  to  be  civil  to  a  Vienntf' 
shopkeeper,  whose  name  happened  to  be  Mr.  Charles,  you  must  call 
him  Mr.  von  Charles.     So  remote  is  this  from  the  fact,  that  I  am 
convinced  there  is  not  a  merchant  in  Germany  who  would  not  suppose' 
that  you  meant  to  insult  him  by  such  an  address.-    The  nobility  alone 
are  distinguished  by  the  predicate  "von."      Of  these  there   were' 
formerly  two  classes :  those  who  were  Counts  and  Baroni^^  and  the 
untitled  (though  still  noble)  "  vone."     Now  they  are  nearly  on  a  levd, 
and  answer  to  our  gentry,  save  that  they  do  not  contract  low  alliances^ 
and  can  really  prove  a  long  descent,  uncontaminated  by  trade,  for 
many  generations.     The  English  generally  suppose  that  Germany  con- 
tains as  many  Counts  as  cauliflowers,  and  more  Batons  than  black- 
berries ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  titles  are  not  multiplied,  for  new  creations 
are  very  unfrequent,  and  the  nobility  always  marry  into  their  oi^n 
caste,  when  poverty  permits  them  to  marry  at  all.     Thus  many  6ld 
families  become  extinct,  while  but  few  of  the  "  nouveaux  riches "  are 
ennobled.     It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  sometimes  wrings 
the  hearts  and  sears  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  nothing  left  but  oner 
hundred  and  twenty  eight  quarters-pure,  by  Baronizing  an  accommo- 
dating Jew,  and  permitting  the  emblem  of  Christianity  to  appear  on 
the  breast  of  its  enemy ;  but  this  does  not  repair  the  waste,  though  it 
strengthens  ancient  prejudices.     The  wife  of  a  noble  is  addressed  as 
"  gnadiger  frau,"  and  a  "  dame  de  la  Bourgeoisie"  as  "  Madame." 
A  maiden  of  gentle  blood  is  "  fraulein,"  and  one  of  ignoble  origin 
'*  Mamzelle."     An  error  in  these  forms  is  not  to  be  forgiven  ;  remem- 
ber them,  therefore,  as  you  hope  to  speed  in  your  suit  to  the  divinities  I 
have  described. 

There  is  no  great  ceremony  in  the  matter  of  presentation  here. 
Your  minister  sends  in  your  name,  and  intimates  your  desire  to  pay 

•  StiidentB,  merchants,  clerks,  &c.  are  only  obliged  to  serve  for  on^  year. 
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your  respects  to  the  King,  who  generally  names  an  early  day  for  youf 
reception.  With  military  men,  his  Majesty  converses  freely;  and 
listened  very  patiently  to  my  detailed  answers  upon  the  Peninsular 
war.  It  was  so  long  since  I  had  been  able  to  get  any  body  to  listen  to 
my  narratives  of  those  campaigns,  that  my  heart  expanded  when  I  saw 
a  monarch  all  attentive  to  them.  He  usually  invites  foreign  officers, 
down  to  the  rank  of  captain,  to  dinner,  and  treats  them  very  gra- 
ciously. Persons  holding  civil  employments,  and  travellers  who  have 
not  "  served,''  are  either  unnoticed  or  handed  over  to  be  entertained 
by  one  of  the  ministers.  The  King  is  a  complete  Soldier,  and  loves  to 
live  with  soldiers.  The  Princes  of  the  Blood  are  cultivated  and 
ielegant  personages.  Amongst  his  other  accomplishments,  the  Prince 
Royal  spejiks  English  fluently ;  he  is  fond  of  associating  with  men  of 
talent,  and  of  liberal  opinions :  hence  the  calumnies  of  the  Ultra 
Journals  of  France  and  Austria  against  him. 

I  arrived  at  Berlin  in  time  to  hear  the  genei*al  murmuf  of  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  King's  left-handed  marriage.  It  has  given  great  offence. 
Nobody  denies  that  Madame  de  Liegnitz  is  very  amiable,  that  she  bears 
herself  most  becomingly,  and  shows  nd  disposition  to  mix  in  political 
intrigues,  (if  there  be  any):  she  has  been  the  cause  of  destroying  a 
sentiment,  (so  precious  to  the  whdle  German  family,)  and  they  cannot 
forget  it. 

I  leave  Berlin  to-morrow  for  Dantzic,  thence  I  shall  go  on  to 
Konigsberg,  the  old  capital  of  Prussia,  and  after  passing  two  or 
three  months  at  Warsaw,  return  by  way  of  Breslau  to  this  place. 
My  track  is,  I  believe,  the  only  unbeaten  one. 

Custrium 

I  forgot  to  t^ll  you  that  my  old  Vienna  carriage  was  found  unfit  for 
immediate  service  after  its  passage  through  Mechlenburg,  and  that  I 
sold  it  to  a  benevolent  Jew  for  seven  louis  d*ors.  I  expect  to  find  a ' 
description  of  carriage  better  adapted  to  the  northern  districts  than 
those  of  Berlin,  either  at  Dantzic  or  Konigsberg — so  at  least  my  valet 
(or  courier  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  himself,  though  my  only  attendant) 
assures  me.  He  is  a  Pole,  and  I  must  depend  on  himy  during  my 
journey  through  the  Dutchy ;  for,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  no  human 
being  with  whom  a  traveller  is  likely  to  come  in  relation,  speaks  one 
word  of  any  reasonable  language:  to  pronounce  my  man's  name 
(  )  is  sufficiently  difficult,  but  to  ask  for  bread,  and  butter> 

and  eggs,  so  as  to  be  understood,  is  impossible ;  and  at  nine-tenths  of 
the  inns  it  would  be  equally  impossible,  my  "  Ftontin"  tells  me,  to 
get  them.  The  Polish  has  no  affinity  to  any  other  language,  save  in 
the  word  which  escaped  the  confusion  of  Babel — Sack  (a  bag.)  I 
have  many  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  at  Warsaw,  whose  names 
1  shall  never  be  able  to  pronounce — ^^  Prytzch" — two  sneezes,  and  a 
final  "  ski,"  is  the  ordinary  recipe  for  speaking  a  PoMsh  name. 

Now  1  am  about  to  narrate  my  miseries. — Having  sold  the  carriagei 
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Trhicb  I  mentioned  before  I  made  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Polandy  I 
idetennined  to  travel  by  the  Royal  Extra  Post ;  which  turned  out  to 
.he  a  succession  (for  they  change  you  at  every  post  station)  of  tilted 
parts  Without  springs,  and  plenty  of  clean  straw,  or  of  smaileraad 
more  crazy  vehicles  without  any  thing  clean,  unless  perhaps  a  hole 
clean  though  the  bottom.  I  shall  never  again  complain  of  aii 
*'  Albergo,'*  or  '^  Posada  */'  there  is  something  romantic  and  picjturesqvi^ 
in  t/ifiir  description  of  wretchedness ;  but  the  sullen  incivility,  th^ 
stagnant  fi]th,  and  stale  fumes  of  tobacco  (though  it  may  be  difficult 
^0  imagine  how  it  ever  becomes  stale,  for  there  is  always  ^omehodj 
smoking)  that  invariably  await  you  at  a  Prussian  inn  are  insupportr 
able.  Add  to  these,  greasy  meats,  black  bread,  limed  beer,  and  muddy 
tQSoe,  (for  the  barbarians  boil  it,)  and  you  have  the  sum  of  en^eituj^* 
ment  ija  a  '^  gasthaus.^'  Do  not  fondly  hope  to  fly  from  thesA  to 
repose.  Tiffin  himself,  the  Thalaba  of  bugs,  could  get  no  rest  ualea^ 
be  bound  himself  in  Russia  leather,  and  had  an  elk  skin  ^  for  his 
coverlid.  Besides,  the  beds  are  just  six  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide, 
and  your  only  covering  is  a  quilt,  filled  with  down,  nearly  as  t)uck  §9 
an  ordinary  feather  bed,  but  very  narrow ;  so  that  it  is  a  nice  affair 
to  keep  it  poised  upon  you.  The  naive  request  of  CounBeUot 
O'Moran,  at  Frankfort^  does  not  surprise  me.  When  he  had  put 
himself  into  one  of  these  beds,  (or  rather  when  he  had  put  one  of  theB9 
beds  upon  himself,)  he  begged  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemea  who 
were  to  sleep  ovei*  him  might  be  called-  at  once,  as  he  was  very  much 
fatigued,  and  wished  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  appearance  of  hifl 
covering  justified  the  conclusion  that  the  people  usually  slept  in  strata  t 
and  .nothing  could  be  more  amiable  than  the  Counsellor's  meek  con- 
formity to  national  customs.  J  should  like  to  drink  ^^  Cla-Srt^'  with 
him,  for  he  must  be  a  "  ban  enfant  J* 

The  post  is  well  regulated,  and  less  slow  than  the  state  of  roads 
would  justify  you  in  supposing.  I  mean  the  travelling  branch  of  the 
post,  which  is  under  the  same  department  with  the  letter-post.  Tha 
letter-post  has  some  regulations  which  might  be  adopted  with  advautags 
in  other  States.  One  of  these  struck  me  as  particularly  useful.  Tha 
addresses  of  all  letters  received  at  a  post-office  are  copied  into  a  register  ; 
a  duplicate  list  is  sent  to  the  great  post-office,  and  a  similar  retoni  is 
forwarded  on  reception  at  the  place  of  its  destination ;  so  4Jiat  hf 
comparing  the  two  returns,  any  letter  may  be  traced  as  far  as  th0 
Prussian  frontiers. 

My  next  will  be  from  Marienburg,  the  first  residence  of  the  Teatorac 
Knights.  Their  castle  has  suffered  but  little  from  the  e£fect  ^f  tiBiey 
I  understand.  ^^^^^^  F.  V. 

*  The  skin  of  this  animal,  which  ip  like  chsmois  leather,  but  thicker,  I9  aaid  t^ 
repel  vermin ;  a  reason,  perhaps,  for  its  hpin^  veiy  Uttle  used  hy  the  indigos. 
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THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTIOX. 
No.  III. 

We  have  yet  some  general  observations  to  make  on  the  subject  ( £ 
ancient  and  modern  paintings.  We  doubt  if  the  public  is  yet  prepared 
to  do  justice  to  the  talents  and  productions  of  our  own  artists ;  and  if 
we  have  undertaken  their  cause,  a  cause  which  we  consider  that  of 
justice,  it  is  part  of  our  duty  to  ask  that-  public,  on  what  grounds  they 
judge  of  pictures,  ancient  or  modern  ?  and  to  tell  them  the  grounds  on 
which  we  ourselves  think  they  ought  to  be  judged.  Without  enquiring 
into  the  nature  of  the  admiration  bestowed  on  works  of  art,  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  a  character  of  our  own  school ;  while  we  are  sure  that, 
after  such  an  analysis,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  draw  just  comparisons . 
between  ancient  or  classical,  and  modern  art,  and  perhaps  be  more 
easily  listened  to  in  the  commendations,  which  we  may  bestow  on  our. 
own  artists. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  painting,  that  a  wide  chasm  in  time  has 
intervened  between  the  works  of  the  great  classical  pAiters  of  the 
Italian  school,  and  the  earliest  of  our  own  productions.  If  the  Flemish  \ 
and  Dutch  schools — if  Rubens  and  Vandyck  in  particular,  fill  this 
blank,  the  few  historical  pictures  painted  by  the  latter,  and,  though 
much  greater,  the  small  number  of  purely  historical  paintings  of  the 
former  great  artist,  when  compared  to  the  total  pictures  of  Italy, 
compel  us  to  have  recourse  chiefly  to  these  last,  for  instruction .  in 
painting,  and  for  ideas  on  art.  The  merit  of  these  works  has  pro- 
duced this  effect,  even  in  a  greater  degree ;  so  that  in  spite  of  the 
powers  and  productions  of  these  great  masters,  and  of  some  others,  in 
various  departments,  it  is  to  the  paintings  of  the  Italian  school  that 
we  look  most  generally  for  the  rules  of  art — for  the  models  by  which 
we  judge  our  contemporaries. 

In  one  very  obvious  respect,  the  comparison  is  injurious,  often- 
fatal ;  and  it  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  often  unjust,  as  we 
hope  soon  to  show.  But  the  impropriety  of  the  comparison  of  which 
we  now  arc  about  to  speak,  arises  from  another  cause.  On  a  large 
mass  of  these  pictures,  time  has  effected  the  work  of  destruction ; 
many  more,  it  has  seriously  injured ;  and,  whether  from  this  cause, 
from  accident,  from  repairs,  or  from  the  fraudulent  substitution  of 
copies  for  originals,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  small  number  of  pictures 
indeed  has  come  down  to  us  such  as  .the  painters  left  them.  It  is  one 
of  the  cant  phrases  of  connoisseurship,  that  time  is  the  great  improver, 
that  it  has  mellowed  the  tints,  and  that  it  has  done,  heaven  knows  what 
more.     Hogarth  attempted  to  expose  all  this  folly  long  ago :  we  know 
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that  he  wrote  to  the  deaf;  for  in  his  day  there  was  far  less  knowledge 
than  there  is  even  now,  and  the  cant  of  the  connoisseur,  confined  to 
fewer  hands,  was  more  tyrannical  as  well  as  absurd.  There  are  people 
now  who  will  think  for  themselves,  and  there  are  spectators  who  have 
studied  to  more  purpose  than  to  talk  of  corregioscity,  grace,  and  chiaro 
scuro,  and  in  another  school  than  catalogues  and  auctions,  amid  the 
rubbish  of  brokers  and  the  refuse  of  convents  and  churches. 

If  we  did  not  know  of  what  materials  a  connoisseur  was  formed^  wa 
might  well  wonder  how  such  absurdity  could  have  been  so  long  and  so 
effectually  maintained.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Titian  painted  bad 
pictures  for  his  employers,  for  those  from  whom  he  expected  honoun 
and  rewards,  that  he  might  wait  for  the  aid  of  time  and  smoke  to 
Enable  him  to  please  a  doubtful  or  contingent  posterity  I  Must  we 
believe  that  he  painted  what  was  displeasing,  even  to  himself  f — ^that  lie 
produced  works  of  which  he  must  have  been  the  first  to  disapprove^ 
in  a  doubtful  hope  that,  when  he  was  cold  in  the  grave,  and  when  there 
was  none  of  all  whom  he  loved  and  knew  to  see,  his  pictures  should 
be  admired  and  praised,  and  purchased  by  unborn  connoisseurs  ?  If 
any  man  paints  "  old  pictures'*  new,  he  paints  from  fraud  or  folly— to 
palm  his  works  on  the  public  for  what  they  are  not,  or  because  'his 
taste  is  cor^pted,  and  he  is  ignorant  of  what  art  is.  Had  Titian 
thought  his  pictures  improved  by  dirt  and  smoke,  by  the  rust  of  time 
and  age,  he  would  have  painted  '^  old  pictures"  in  his  life  time^  and 
that  which  was  aged  then  would  now  have  been  dead  and  buried. 

Titian,  Raphael,  Leonardo,  all  painted  the  nature  which  they  judged 
fine,  the  poetry  which  they  conceived,  that  they  might  please  them- 
selves and  their  contemporaries ;  that  they  might  acquire  fame,  or 
honour,  or  both,  in  their  lives,  and  from  their  living  judges.  If  their 
works  were  not,  like  those  of  Claude  in  another  department,  the  mere 
transcripts  of  the  finest  nature  in  her  happiest  moments,  they  were 
still  the  abstractions  of  fine  nature  viewed  through  the  peculiarities  of 
their  own  minds,  or  represented  according  to  systems  which  they  judged 
best  adapted  to  produce  the  intended  effects.  If  these  pictures  are 
all  perfection  now,  they  could  not  have  been  perfection  then :  if  they 
were  perfect  then,  as  perfect  as  the  artists  could  conceive  and  make 
them,  (and  who  will  dispute  it  ?)  they  cannot  be  perfect  now ;  and 
they  cannot  be  the  exclusive  points  of  reference  and  comparison^  the 
scale  and  model  from  which  to  judge  of  modern  works. 

We  may  examine  more  minutely  one  point  alone.  We  hear  every 
day  of  the  colouring  of  Titian ;  we  are  almost  nauseated  with  the  praise 
of  pictures  for  this  quality,  because  they  are  from  the  pencil  of  Titian, 
or  supposed  to  be  so,  when  the  colour  is  little  but  varnish,  dirt,  and 
smoke ;  when  the  shadows  of  a  bright  day  are  black  as  night ;  when 
the  loss  of  the  last  superficial  tints  (of  the  glazings  of  painters) 
leaves  white  the  light  of  crimson,  or  yellow  the  shade  of  white ;  and 
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when  the  very  driawing,  composition,  arrangement  of  light,  every  things 
is  gone — when  no  human  ingenuity  can  discover  what  the  picture  was> 
and  no  imagination,  though  never  so  well  versed  in  the  artist's  works, 
restore  the  real  colour.  We  hear  every  day,  and  many  of  us  talk  of 
the  beauty  of  Titian's  colouring ;  we  praise  his  "  carnations,"  his  flesh, 
his  arrangement  and  balance  of  colour,  and  so  on,  past  all  patience. 
For,  what  are  the  carnations,  the  flesh,  in  nine  tenths  of  his  pictures^ 
but  blackness,  and  mud,  and  obscurity  ?  things  to  be  conjectured,  if 
they  indeed  can,  not  seen.  There  are  pictures,  unquestionably,  which 
assure  us  that  he  was  the  great  master  in  this  branch  of  his  art ;  but 
to  say  that  the  majority  are  well  coloured  pictures  now,  is  to  say  that 
he  knew  not  how  to  colour  in  his  life  time.  If  his  Venuses  and 
Dianas  are  flesh  at  present,  they  were  not  flesh  then ;  if  the  Ganymede 
in  the  Augustine  gallery  is  a  finely  coloured  "  Titian*'  now,  if  is 
certain  that  Titian  mtist  have '  coloured  that  picture,  at  leasts 
abominably. 

We  need  scarcely  quote  more  examples,  since  they  crowd  on  us 
wherever  we  turn.  Yet  what  is  the  Celebrated  Mona  Lisa,  of  Leonardo, 
in  the  Louvre,  or,  we  may  say,  any  picture  of  that  great  painter  ?  They 
might  as  well  have  been  painted  with  ink  for  any  truth  Which  tliey 
display,  or  pleasure  which  they  afford,  on  this  head.  We  call  this  or 
that  painter  a  fine  colourist,  and  Nicolo  Poussin  a  bad  one  f  but, 
practically^  we  have  nearly  an  equal  right  to  judge  the  same  of  both. 
Some  one  has  told  us  what  their  contemporaries  knew  and  said  ;  and 
thus,  though  time  has  injured  both,  though  in  different  ways,  we 
admire  the  one  and  condemn  the  other.  Let  us  say,  if  we  please,  that 
this  or  that  painter  was  a  great  colourist ;  but  to  say  that  his  pictures 
are  now  models  of  colouring,  is  to  speak  the  cant  of  connoisseurs,  and 
to  set  up  false  examples  to  our  own  artists. 

Nor  is  the  change,  or  1<>S8  of  colour,  the  only  e^l  which  time  and 
injury  entail  On  pictures.  ^  If  the  local  colour  is  changed  by  time, 
it  seldom  happens  that  it  is  uniformly  affected  over  the  whole 
picture.  On  the  contrary^  it  is  common,  in  landscape,  for  example, 
to  see  the  ultramarine  as  bright  as  on  the  day  that  it  waft 
pkinted,  while  the  greens  have  become  black,  and  every  other  tint 

is  more  or  less  affected.  Thus  the  hills  of  Gaspar  Poussin,  emulating 
the  blue  of  China,  are  found  suspended  in  the  midst  of  unintelligible 
dirt,  as  Lord  Grosvenor's  Berghem  is  now  displaying  blue  mountains 
on  a  green  sky :  hence  the  abominable  discord  found  in  the  landscapes 
of  Titian,  and  Mille,  and  Nicolo  Poussin,  and  even  in  those  of  Hobbima 
and  Ruysdael,  where  the  most  flaring  noon-day  sun  reigns  in  the 
heavens,  &nd  it  is  night  on  earth.  And  yet  people  talk,  and  admire 
the  landscapes  of  these  masters,  pictures  which  themselves  would 
destroy  in  their  rage,  if  they  could  be  revived  again  to  see  them. 
Thus  also,  while  all  harmony  of  colouring  or  truth  of  character  dis- 
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appears  from  a  picture,  the  total  balance  of  light  and  shadow  is  altered^ 
and  an  effect  which  the  painter  never  intended  is  the  result.  Yet  the 
connoisseurs  praise  the  violent  lights  and  pitchy  shadows,  the  brilliant 
chiaro-scuro  of  Caravaggio  or  Salvator  Rosa,  where  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  not  one  mark  of  the  painter's  original  intentions  on  this  sabject 
remain.  Hence,  in  landscape,  in  a  great  measure,  the  nocturnal  and 
invisible  foregrounds  accompanying  a  bright  day,  producing  the 
appearance  of  a  system  which  has,  almost  to  this  day,  misled  artists, 
and  caused  that  total  departure  from  truth  which  we  find  in  the  works 
of  Wilson,  and  in  many  more.  The  foreground  is  not  the  darkest 
part  of  a  picture :  if  it  be  an  open  one,  it  is  often  the  lightest,  after 
the  sky ;  but  the  glazings  of  the  ancient  pictures  have  darkened,  and 
thus  those  who  had  formed  their  system  from  old  pictures^  instead  of 
from  nature,  have  been  misled.  It  is,  however,  a  slender  evil  among 
all  those  which  have  resulted  from  the  same  erroneous  course  of  study. 

If  age  destroys  the  colouring  and  the  chiaro-scuro  of  a  picture,  so 
it  often  ruins  the  composition  and  injures  the  drawing,  by  suppressing 
or  obscuring  lines  and  forms  which  ought  to  catch  the  eye,  and  by 
introducing  iron  outlines  and  iron  contours  where  all  had  been  softened 
by  the  artist  to  the  truth  of  nature.  Thus  also  have  modern  pictured 
suffered  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  or  under  the  hands  of  their 
artists ;  the  former  judging  of  nature  by  bad  art,  and  the  latter,  when 
unacquainted  with  nature  or  inattention  to  it,  attempting  to  ape 
the  ancient  painter,  in  what,  if  he  could  see  his  own  works  again,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  condemn.  Opie  was  widely  mistaken  when  he 
thought  he  was  following  Caravaggio,  though  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence what  or  whom  he  followed ;  and  though  we  should  respect  the 
knowledge  and  talents  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  we  really  think 
that  he  would  be  better  employed  in  looking  at  nature  than  at  taking 
a  dead  picture  of  Wilson  for  his  model,  (Wilson,  himself  the  follower 
of  other  dead  pictures,)  and  in  painting  bistre  landscapes. 

Such  are  the  brief  remarks  which  we  felt  ourselves  bound  to  make 
on  ancient  pictures,  in  proceeding  to  speak  more  particularly  of  those 
of  our  own  day.  And  the  reason  for  these  remarks  is,  that  those 
pictures  are  made  the  points  of  reference  for  the  works  of  modem 
artists.  The  connoisseur  is  a  man  whose  sole  knowledge  of  art  generally 
consists  in  a  certain  number  of  set  phrases,  and  traditional  opinions, 
and  systems ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the  names  and  reputations  of  certain 
old  masters,  in  Pilkington,  Vasari,  or  Bryan ;  in  galleries,  brokers' 
shops,  and  auctions.  His  knowledge  is  quackery,  and  his  talk  is  cant. 
He  holds  himself  forth  as  the  judge  and  critic  of  art ;  and,  as  naturally 
happens  in  other  matters,  the  public,  unable  to  judge  for  itself,  and 
led  by  authority  and  confidence,  determines  according  to  the  fashion. 
It  is  not  asked  or  considered  whether  a  picture  be  good,  l?ut  whether 
it  is  painted  by  T\^.%slo  r  Caracci.     Remove  the  connoisseur  to  an 
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unknown  or  an  obscure  collection,  deprive  him  of  his  catalogue,  and 
he  is  lost.  Perhaps,  however,  he  may  have  learned  enough  of  picture 
brokerage  to  be  able  to  conjecture  the  master ;  and  if  he  imagines  it 
is  Raphael  or  Leonardo,  though  it  had  been  Perugino  or  Luini>  his 
admiration  knows  no  bounds.  The  connoisseur  judges  by  names,  and 
from  systems,  not  from  principles  or  feelings,  from  nature  or  art,  and 
the  public  follows.  But  the  true  judge  is  he  who  cares  not  for  the 
name,  who  does  not  ask  who  painted  the  picture,  but  how  it  is  painted, 
and  who  has  courage  and  knowledge  to  condemn  a  picture,  be  the 
painter  who  he  may,  if  the  picture  itself  deserves  condemnation. 

A  public  thus  educated,  or  thus  biassed,  is  incapable  of  judging  of 
modern  art ;  and  no  merit,  no  beauty,  can  atone  in  its  eyes  for  the 
absence  of  smoke,  and  dirt,  and  system.  Nor  can  any  talent,  to  such 
critics,  atone  for  the  crime  of  being  alive,  since  it  requires  the  death 
of  the  artist,  added,  very  often,  to  that  of  the  picture,  to  stamp  its 
worth.  We  have  learned  to  treat  our  poets  more  justly,  because  the 
age  has  thought  for  itself  in  matters  of  literature  :  it  is  beginning  to 
think  for  itself  on  painting ;  but  it  is  only  commencing,  and  scarcely 
yet  dares  to  say  what  it  feels  and  thinks,  what  it  approves  or  condemns. 

But  the  taste  that  is  forming  will  be  formed ;  and  we  hope  yet  to 
see,  ourselves,  the  day  when  the  merit  which  we  are  now  but  beginning 
to  concede  to  our  own  painters,  will  be  acknowledged  and  felt  by  all, 
and  when  living  art  shall  command  the  encouragement  and  praise 
which  it  merits. 

This  taste  will  be  formed  by  the  display,  to  the  public,  of  good  modern 
works :  and  hence  it  is  that  we  approve  of  public  exhibitions,  in  spite 
of  the  collateral  inconveniences  or  evils  that  may  attend  them ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  censure,  often  much  misplaced,  with  which  they  have 
been  treated.  Hence  it  is  that  we  approve  particularly  of  the  selection 
before  us  ;  because,  while  it  will  serve  to  show  the  public  what  new 
pictures  are,  and  thus  to  give  it  a  new  and  just  basis  for  its  judgment, 
it  is  a  selection  that  holds  up  to  them  models  deserving  of  study  and 
praise,  and  models  on  which  their  taste  may  safely  be  allowed  to  form 
itself. 

It  has  been  maintained,  with  much  acrimony  and  not  a  little  bad 
writing,  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  school  of  painting  in  Britain,  as 
long  as  pictures  shall  be  excluded  from  our  churches ;  and  a  sort  of 
magical  term,  church  exclusion,  with  its  relation,  church  admission, 
has  been  rung  in  our  ears,  with  some  of  the  usual  effect  which  results 
from  the  use  of  a  "  cri  de  guerre/'  Better  writing,  and  more  freedom 
from  the  interested  motives  palpable  in  all  these  declamations, 
would  have  produced  a  better  effect,  as  we  are  far  from  denying  the 
reasonable  nature  of  the  general  proposition.  Unquestionably,  the 
public  ought  to  have  the  means  of  seeing  good  pictures ;  and  if  we 
were  likely  to  become  the  judge  and  patron  of  th  ife'ighest  line  of  art. 
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of  historical  painting,  it  ought  in  particular  to  he  allowed  a  familiarity 
with  great  works  of  this  nature.  Nor  do  we  deny  the  propriety  of 
the  feeling  which  thinks  that  not  only  is  the  house  of  God  not  an 
improper  place  for  pictures  of  Church  History,  but  that  we  act 
inconsistently  when  we  deny  to  the  interior  that  expence  and  ornament 
which  we  lavish  on  the  outside,  or  indulge  in  the  beauties  of  architec-^ 
ture,  while  we  refuse  admission  to  the  sister  art. 

All  this  is  true,  as  it  is  just,  and  yet  we  do  not  think  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  public  taste  or  of  encouragement  to  British  painters,  resta 
solely  on  this,  as  has  been  so  strongly  asserted.  We  are  quite  willing 
that  Mr.  Haydon  should  receive  high  prices  for  good  historical  pictures 
if  he  can  produce  them,  and  equally  willing  that  an  appropriate  piecQ 
of  Scripture  History,  well  painted,  by  him  or  any  one,  should  be  sos- 
pended  in  a  church.  We  are  equally  willing  that  Deans  and  Chapters 
should  thus  spend  the  money  which  they  appropriate,  or  that  the. 
parishioners  should  vote  in  vestry  to  Mr.  West,  (were  he  alive  again,) 
or  to  Mij,  Hilton,  who  deserves  it  much  better,  the  money  which  is  now 
lavished  in  dinners,  or  set  aside  for  "  beautifying,'*  under  the  hands  of 
the  carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  and  glaziers,  who  constitute  the  said 
vestry  meeting.  If  even  the  government  chooses  to  present  pictures  to 
churches,  we  shall  not  object ;  though  we  confess  that  we  think  if  it  is 
to  be  a  purchaser  of  modem  art,  as  France  now  is,  that  such  works 
would  be  at  least  as  well  disposed  of  in  a  National  Gallery.  We  of 
course  admit  that  historical  painting  is  the  highest  branch  of  the  art, 
and  that  the  distance  between  it  and  the  lower  departments  is 
extremely  great,  as  far  as  the  efforts  of  mind  are  concerned.  But  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  Scripture  History  is  the  only  historical 
painting,  or  the  only  road  to  historical  painting,  and  that  by  no  other 
means  than  "  church  admission,"  we  can  hope  to  found  a  school  of 
liistoric  painting.  We  believe,  that  to  attempt  it  by  this  road,  wonld 
be  to  work  against  the  feelings  and  fashions  of  the  age,  or  at  least 
without  its  warm  and  sympathetic  concurrence,  and  we  have  alluded  to 
the  reasons  in  one  of  our  former  essays.  It  is  a  misplacement  of  cause 
and  effect,  to  assert  that  the  church  was  the  cause  of  historic  painting  in 
Italy,  and  that  painting  in  general  was  created  in  those  bright  days  of 
art,  by  church  painting.  The  church  was  the  great  patron ;  but .  any 
great  patron  would  have  answered  the  same  end,  and  there  were  other 
great  patrons  that  did  produce  effects  as  great,  and  that  did  at  least 
as  much  as  the  church,  in  promoting  that  which  has  descended  to 
command  our  admiration. 

As  far  as  the  church  might  now  be  a  patron,  it  would  be  of  use  to 
art,  but  it  would  only  divide  the  merit  with  other  patronage.  And 
we  have  formerly  shown  that  it  is  not  the  best  ground  which  a  rival  or 
new  school  can  occupy,  while  it  is  certainly  not  one  which  it  would  be 
judicious  in  exclusively  cultivating.    And  we  really  do  consider,  as  we 
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before  stated,  that  the  subjects  in  general  are  much  exhausted^  and 
that  when  there  is  not  danger  from  provoking  comparison,  there  is 
danger  in  the  inducement  to  that  imitation  or  translation,  which  we 
have  formerly  pointed  out  as  a  consequence  flowing  from  the  too 
prevailing  habit  of  studying  almost  exclusively  from  ancient  art,  and 
neglecting  nature. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  great  names  might  be  mustered  in  array 
against  us,  but  we  have  set  out  with  the  design  of  thinking  for  ourselves ; 
a  plan  which,  if  we  should  prove  often  in  error,  will  at  least  produce 
the  good  effect  of  inducing  others  to  think  also,  and  thus  tend  to  break 
through  that  tyranny  of  opinion  in  art,  which  terrifies  the  modest,  and 
renders  judgment  in  the  arts  a  species  of  monopoly.  If  there  are  in 
painting,  technicalities,  of  which  none  but  the  initiated  can  judge 
properly,  there  is  much  more  on  which  every  man  of  literature,  general 
taste,  education,  and  habits  of  observation,  is  equally  entitled  to  form 
an  opinion,  and  on  which  such  a  person  is  as  competent  a  judge  as  a 
painter  or  a  connoisseur:  often  much  more  so. 

It  is  part  of  the  theory  of  church  admission,  wliich  we  have  thus 
noticed,  that  magnitude  and  bulk  are  essential  to  historic  painting ;  for  it 
is  part  of  the  complaint,  that  no  building  but  a  church  can  afford  space 
for  historic  pictures.  Thus,  there  is  a  leading  sneer  against  cabinet 
pictures,  and  easel  pictures,  and  private  rooms,  and  against  those  who 
patronise  art  only  to  ornament  their  houses.  Peter  Pindar,  long  ago, 
ridiculed  this  notion,  as  it  amply  deserved;  though  it  is  unquestionably 
a  very  convenient  one  for  him  who  can  produce  effect  only  "  by  the 
acre.*'  It  is  not  less  so  for  him  who  thus  expects  to  see  his  acres  of 
canvass  transferred  to  the  altars  of  our  cathedrals  and  churches,  and 
who  will  thus  be  paid  for  paint  and  canvass,  and  the  daubing  of  his 
apprentices,  instead  of  for  the  labour  of  thinking.  If  a  painter  cannot 
convey  his  ideas  on  a  small  canvass,  we  shall  be  exceedingly  sorry  to 
see  him  allowed  as  many  square  feet  as  were  occupied  by  Mr.  West, 
for  many  more  reasons  than  the  price  which  we  are  to  pay  for  all  this 
floor-cloth.  Bulk  is  always  an  excuse  for  bad  drawing  and  slovenly 
execution,  because  bulk  implies  distance.  It  is  thus,  too,  that  churches 
imply  not  only  distance,  but  darkness,  all  favourable  to  the  acres  of 
Mr.  Haydon,  who  is  the  obvious  champion  of  this  system.  Hayter, 
(though  we  do  not  profess  to  be  one  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers,)  has 
this  year  shown  us  that  want  of  bulk  is  not  incompatible  with  historic 
painting,  not  incompatible  with  thought  and  feeling ;  and  that  dignity 
is  not  destroyed  by  careful  execution,  nor  a  picture  of  a  historical 
fact  rendered  trifling  or  contemptible,  because  it  is  fitted  to  ornament 
a  cabinet. 

Among  the  ancient  masters,  we  could  overwhelm  this  critic  with 
examples,  but  they  are  almost  too  obvious  to  quote.  Yet  we  might 
ask  whether  Raphael's  easel  pictures,  which  might  sometimes  be  almost 
bound  up  in  the  leaves  of  the  bible  itself,  want  merit,  because  they 
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want  space  ?  Whether  grace  or  dignity,  or  interest,  or  effect,  is  absent 
from  the  Salutation,  or  the  St.  John,  or  the  Madonna  della  Sedia, 
because  they  do  not  cover  so  much  cloth  as  the  Cartoons,  or  as  much 
wall  as  the  paintings  of  the  Vatican  ?  The  great  Italian  masters 
painted  such  pictures,  as  to  size,  as  their  employers  demanded ;  and 
whether  small  or  great,  they  transferred  to  them  the  ideas  of  their 
fine  minds,  and  the  work  of  their  dexterous  hands.  In  our  own  day, 
Mr.  West  has  shown,  that  he  could  lose  on  an  acre  what  he  had  pro- 
duced on  a  square  foot ;  since  no  one  who  has  seen  the  sketch  and  the 
picture  of  his  ^^  Death,"  will  hesitate  one  moment  to  which  he  should  give 
the  preference.  If  Fuscli's  absurdities  had  been  an  inch  long,  they 
might  at  least  have  disgusted  us  less  than  they  do  in  occupying  ten 
times  as  many  feet ;  though,  in  truth,  had  he  been  condemned  to  a 
few  inches,  he  could  not  have  painted  at  all,  which  would  have  been  a 
great  blessing. 

But  eAough  of  bulk,  and  almost  enough  of  church  admission.  Our 
painters  have  already  shown  that  they  can  paint  without  bulk,  and  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Haydon's  Solomon  or  Christ,  they  will  continue  to  prove 
it,  as  Poussin  has  done  before  them.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  size 
of  the  sacraments,  though  they  are  cabinet  pictures,  and  the  ornaments 
of  a  room ;  and  really  we  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Hilton's  Una  would 
have  been  one  jot  improved  by  being  magnified  to  the  dimensions  of 
Ward's  Wellington.  We  shall  not  want  historic  paintings,  though  our 
churches  should  shut  their  doors  against  the  judgment  of  Solomon. 

In  truth,  we  are  rather  desirous  that  the  class  of  purchasers  should, 
for  some  time  at  least,  remain  such  as  to  condemn  our  artists  to  cabinet 
pictures.  It  is  their  great  and  leading  error  to  have  paid  an  insufl&- 
cicnt  attention  to  drawing,  and,  in  plain  English,  to  be  unable  to 
draw.  Though  there  are  exceptions,  it  is  too  notorious  a  truth  to  be 
questioned ;  and  it  becomes  practically  sensible,  when  we  compare  the 
works  of  our  own,  with  those  of  the  present  French  school.  We 
think  that  the  painting  of  small  pictures,  or  of  cabinet  pictures,  will 
be  one  of  the  immediate  means  of  remedying  this  defect,  which  dis- 
graces many  artists  of  otherwise  high  merit.  And  this  will  follow,  not 
only  because  a  cabinet  picture  requires,  from  its  size,  more  care,  but 
because  the  position  in  which  it  is  viewed  and  examined,  equally 
demands  this.  A  picture  occasionally  seen  in  a  church,  is  also  super- 
ficially seen ;  whereas  the  cabinet  picture,  being  always  in  view, 
becomes  naturally  a  subject  of  criticism,  and,  even  when  not  in  han^s 
already  qualified  to  judge  accurately,  soon  teaches  the  possessor  where 
its  faults  and  merits  lie. 

Artists  also  know  full  well,  and  engravers  perhaps  still  better,  that 
if  the  idea  of  grandeur,  or  even  of  magnitude,  is  to  be  conveyed  by  a 
work  of  small  dimensions,  it  will  demand  an  extraordinary  portion  of 
care  in  the  drawing,  or  generally  in  any  part  of  the  execution.  If 
t}ie  landscape  of  Claude  is  to  be  reduced  still  lower  in  size  than  an 
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engraving  of  Woollett,it  will  demand  from  the  artist  a  double  propor- 
tion of  accuracy  in  the  drawing  and  details,  or  else  it  subsides  to  the 
merits  of  a  shilling  book  print,  and  the  character  is  lost.  Thus  it  is 
in  pictures ;  and  we  could  easily  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  many 
small  paintings  of  Caracci  and  others,  when,  from  transferring  the 
general  manner  of  a  large  picture  to  a  very  small  canvass,  the  result  is 
a  mean,  as  well  as  a  slovenly  performance. 

Thus  will  the  painter  of  small  pictures  be  compelled  to  bestow 
more  attention  on  his  drawing,  and  hence  he  will  learn  to  draw.  And 
then  also  he  will  learn  to  execute.  A  large  canvass  is  always  an  excuse 
for  careless  execution,  and  it  is  one  of  which  our  artists  in  particular 
are  too  glad  to  avail  themselves.  A  large  picture  is  then  produced 
with  as  little  labour  of  hand  as  mind,  and  if  it  is  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  square  foot,  it  becomes  the  artist's  interest  to  paint  large.  Poussin 
did  not  find  bulk  and  space  necessary  for  those  interesting  subjects  which 
he  has  treated,  to  some  of  which  we  have  just  alluded;  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  perfection  of  his  drawing,  and  the  carefulness  of 
his  execution,  were  partly  the  consequence  of  the  scale  on  which  he 
wrought,  although  the  other  well  known  causes  must  have  had  the 
principal  share  in  this. 

If  the  present  French  school  paints  large,  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
its  artists  draw  well  and  execute  carefully,  it  is  no  argument' against 
this  view,  because  such  is  the  result  of  their  most  laudable  course  of 
study.  Did  our  artists  pursue  the  same  steps  to  excellence,  we  should 
have  dwelt  less  on  this  subject.  While  they  do  not,  while  so  many 
draw  imperfectly,  and  paint  badly,  it  is  but  aft  encouragement  to  this 
carelessness,  to  allow  them  to  find  an  excuse  for  it  in  painting  large 
pictures,  and  still  more,  to  hold  out  premiums  and  praise,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  enormous  daubings.  Thus  it  was  that  Opie  covered  yards  of 
valuable  canvass  with  works  that  have  expired  with  him,  and  which 
could  not  for  a  moment  have  obtained  even  the  endurance  of  the  public, 
if  it  had  then  possessed  but  as  little  knowledge  and  taste  as  it  does 
now ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  puffed  into  notice  as  a  prodigy  by  foolish 
or  interested  friends.  He  could  not  have  painted  small,  without 
entirely  changing  his  execution,  and  learning  to  draw;  and  if  he  had 
attempted  it,  he  must  have  studied  what,  perhaps,  might  have  enabled 
him  to  produce  some  work  which  would  have  remained  as  a  record  of 
his  attainments  in  painting. 

It  is  part  of  the  system  of  those  who  argue  for  large  pictures,  to  cry 
down  what  they  choose  to  condemn  as  polish  and  neatness ;  as  if  care- 
ful cxcrution  was  incompatible  with  vigour  and  effect ;  and  as  if  a 
large  picture  must  necessarily  be  a  daub,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase. 
This  is  a  very  convenient  doctrine  for  those  who  cannot  paint ;  as  it  is 
equally  convenient  to  deride  the  attention  bestowed  on  draperies,  hair, 
extremities,  or  the  necessary  parts  of  a  picture,  when  the  critic  is  in- 
capable, himself,  of  drawing  the  extremities,  or  painting  the  landscape 
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or  other  subordinate  parts  of  his  historical  composition.  It  is  not 
thus  that  the  present  French  school  reasons  ;  and  it  is  not  thus  that 
they  are  now  producing  works  which  cannot  fail,  in  a  short  time,  to 
augment  in  value,  and  to  display  artists  whose  names  will  form  an  sera  in 
the  history  of  art.  We  will  appeal  to  the  Paul  and  Virginia  of  Landon, 
at  the  Luxembourg,  as  an  example  of  a  picture,  which  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  best  pictures  of  the  best  days  of  Italy,  and  where 
nothing  is  neglected  which  could  render  the  work  perfect,  though  the 
canvass  is  large  and  the  figures  of  the  size  of  life.  We  might  produce 
numerous  other  examples  from  the  Exposition  of  1824,  but  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  those  who  have  seen  those  pictures,  and  would  be  useless 
to  those  who  have  not. 

The  artists  of  that  country  learn  to  draw — ^they  can  draw^— and 
they  do  draw ;  and  we  are  not  there  shocked,  as  we  are  here,  every 
day,  even  in  the  portraits  of  Lawrence,  by  hands  which  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  the  human  form,  nor  by  that  neglect,  not  only  of  the  ex- 
tremities, but  of  every  difficult  part  of  the  outline,  which  grieve  and 
provoke  us  in  the  works  of  so  many  of  our  artists.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  quoting  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  himself  as  an  example  of  this ; 
and,  with  all  his  merits,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  pictures,  where 
we  have  not  to  lament,  either  that  he  could  not  draw,  or  did  not 
bestow  the  requisite  care  on  this  most  important  and  fundamental- 
part  of  painting.  It  is  bad  policy,  to  say  the  best  of  it ;  if  an  artist 
would  but  recollect,  that  when  time  has  performed  its  appointed  office 
of  destruction  to  his  colouring,  his  drawing  will  remain  to  show,  to  the 
last  hour,  what  he  was ;  possibly  also  inducing  us  to  believe  that  he . 
who  was  good  in  this,  was  good  in  all ;  and  that,  possessed  of  the  most 
essential  part  of  his  art,  he  was  equally  able  in  others,  though  of  these 
we  can  no  longer  judge.  If,  in  hundreds  of  Sir  Joshua's  pictures,  the 
colouring  has  departed,  scarcely  any  thing  remains  to  tell  the  history  of 
his  powers ;  and,  but  for  the  traditional  belief  respecting  them,  there 
are  many  that  would  now  be  dismissed  to  eternal  oblivion.  Had  it 
not  now  been  for  his  name,  had  his  pictures  been  brought  from  some 
obscure  convent  of  Spain,  the  works  of  an  unknown  artist,  few  would 
not  have  been  despised  or  condemned ;  because  he  had  neglected  that 
alone  which  was  imperishable,  while  he  bestowed  a  principal  attention 
on  what  was  doomed  to  decay,  and  has  decayed. 

Thus  also  do  the  artists  of  our  rival  nation  bestow  that  attention 
on  the  execution,  or  finish — the  painting  of  their  pictures,  which  the 
critics  and  artists  whom  we  are  here  examining,  attempt  to  cry  down, 
under  the  name  of  polish  and  neatness,  and  which  is  sometimes  stig- 
matized by  one  of  the  cant  words  in  which  artists  are  too  apt  to  in- 
dulge—Birmingham. This  species  of  censure  is  extremely  convenient 
for  those  who  desire  to  cover  large  canvasses  quickly,  or  by  other  hands 
than  their  own,  that  they  may  obtain  larger  prices,  or  receive  pay- 
ment, like  chimney  sweepers,  as  mere  traders  in  fact,  for  the  unpaid 
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or  illpaid  labour  of  others.  It  is  not  less  conveniemt  for  those  who 
cannot  execute,  and  who,  unable  to  paint  at  all,  or  to  combine  good 
workmanship  with  their  other  powers,  attempt  to  persuade  the  public 
that  these  are  incompatible.  Thus  carelessness,  dirt,  and  neglect,  are 
called  spirit,  boldness,  and  so  on ;  and  thus  the  term  breadth  is  so 
often  abused,  as  if  that  estimable  quality  was  inconsistent  with  the 
most  exquisite  painting,  and  as  if  it  could  be  obtained  through  neg- 
ligence only.  Thus  also  the  public  has  been  taught  to  praise  the 
picture  which  no  one  dares  approach;  and  it  is  held  a  merit  that 
such  a  work  is  not  to  be  looked  at  close ^  but  that,  at  a  proper  dia^. 
tancsy  it  is  perfectly  admirable. 

As  we  have  set  up  to  think  for  ourselves  on  so  many  of  the  dogmas  < 
of  painters  and  connoisseurs,  we  shall  here  equally  say,  that  when  a 
picture  cannot  be  viewed-  at  hand  as  well  as  at  a  distance,  it  is  thus 
much  a  faulty  performance ;  and,  what  is  worse,  is  generally  possessed 
of  serious  defects,  which  will  not  bear  the  light,  and  which  it  is  the. 
interest,  and  often  the  design  of  the  artist  to  conceal.    Whether  care-^ 
Icssness  of  execution,  as  well  as  accuracy  of  drawing,  is  incompatible, 
with  every  other  species  of  merit,  we  wiU  appeal  to  the  works  of  an-* 
cient  painters  innumerable,  pictures  far  beyond  quoting.     We  may  ask/ 
what  is  the  character  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  pictures,  if  it  be  doubted 
that  the  most  exquisite  finish  may  attend  every  other  excellence  ?  We. 
are  not  even  afraid  to  quote  Vander  Werff,  since  we  have  here  the; 
opinions  of  Sir  Joshua  with  us,  respecting  the  other  excellencies  which - 
he  cither  did  combine,  or  might  have  combined,  with  his  superfluous 
delicacy  of  execution,  as  we  may  well  call  it.     We  do  not  desiref 
painters  like  Denner ;  but  there  is  a  wide  interval  between  careful 
painting  and  a  microscopic  abuse  of  the  art. 

And  since  we  have  now  dared  so  much,  we  will  go  further,  and  say,: 
that  we  consider  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  pictures  in  general  as  highly 
censurable  for  this  neglect  of  execution— of  that  class  of  execution. 
to  which  we  allude ;  and  himself  doubly  censurable  for  the  example. 
which  he  held  out  to  his  followers,  and  by  which  they  have  taken  such.. 
great  care  to  profit.  If  the  later  painters  of  the  Venetiap  school 
adopted  a  greater  freedom  of  execution  than  the  founders  of  that: 
sect,  if  there  was  here  a  still  wider  departure  from  the  timid  and 
careful  dryness  of  Albert  Durer  and  Mabuse ;  and  if,  in  successioiij. 
we  trace,  through  the  various  schools,  a  gradual  increase  oi  freedom, 
sometimes  passing  to  carelessness,  there  is  yet  a  wide  interval  between. 
the  most  rapid  or  neglected  of  Rubens'  works,  and  the  slovenlj 
painting  to  which  we  here  allude.  Of  many  of  Sir  Joshua's  pictures,, 
we  may  safely  say,  that  they  can  scarcely  be^  understood  except  by 
looking  at  them  through  an  inverted  spy-glass ;  and,  as  is  almost 
a  natural  consequence,  where  the  painting  is  neglected^  the  draw«« 
ing  follows,  since  one   species  of    carelessness  leads   to   another* 
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Nor  indeed  was  it  necessary  to  draw  extremities,  or  other  minntiaey 
when  they  were  to  be  rendered  invisible  by  the  distance  required  for 
viewing  the  picture.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Joshua  could  not  draw,  which 
may  be  true  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  whether  he  knew  how  to  draw  or 
not^  he  could  not  have  displayed  his  knowledge  of  the  finer  parts  of 
drawing,  with  such  tools  and  such  a  method  of  working. 

We  are  almost  confident,  that  until  a  more  finished  method  of  exe- 
cution is  introduced  among  us,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  good 
drawing ;  and  we  grieve  to  see,  that  so  many  of  our  artists  in  portrait 
are  still  following  the  course  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  that  they 
are  supported  in  their  malpractices  by  the  splendid  and  dangerous 
ecxample  of  his  great  successor  and  rival,  Lawrence.  Vandyck  did 
not  thus  neglect  his  pictures,  nor  paint  hands  where  no  indulgence  can 
possibly  find  a  merit,  we  had  almost  said,  a  resemblance  to  nature. 
We  admit,  that  the  portrait  exhibited  by  our  able  president  at  the 
Louvre  last  year,  was  a  picture  of  high  merit ;  but  we  are  very  sore^ 
that  the  most  rational  spectator  could  not  avoid  comparing  its  defects 
with  the  excellencies  of  the  works  around  it,  and  that  it  would  not 
have  been  less  praiseworthy  if  it  had  combined  the  beauties  which  at* 
tended  the  rival  performances  of  Gros.  At  our  own  exhibition  of 
this  year,  we  must,  for  this  reason,  notice  with  approbation,  the  por- 
traits of  Reinagle,  which,  whatever  their  general  merits  may  be,  claim 
the  praise  demanded  by  careful  painting.  And,  for  the  contrary 
reason,  we  must  pass  censure  on  a  painter  of  otherwise  great  merit, 
Mr.  Etty,  who,  from  affectation  apparently,  rather  than  negligence, 
and  assuredly  not  from  want  of  knowledge  or  ability,  has  marred 
more  than  one  picture,  by  the  abominable  manner  in  which  he  has 
drawn  and  executed  his  draperies.  It  was  not  necessary  to  copy  the 
defects  of  a  Venetian  picture,  and  still  less  to  exaggerate  them,  be- 
cause he  chose  to  imitate  that  school.  It  was  less  necessary  to  select 
the  worst  models  to  copy ;  and  those  who  have  seen  his  Cleopatra, 
must  be  sensible  that  it  is  ruined  by  the  tawdry  and  dirty  rags  flut- 
tering about  it,  and  by  the  base  affectation  of  negligence  in  the  sea, 
the  sky,  and  the  backgrounds.  No  picture  could  bear  this ;  much 
less  a  small  one,  and  far  less  one  of  which  the  character  and  subject 
are  such,  and  where,  all  being  luxury  and  ornament,  we  naturally  expect 
that  all  should  be  ornamental. 

We  never  could  discover  why  the  landscape  of  a  historical  picture 
should  be  ill  painted,  nor  why  that  of  a  portrait  should  consist  of  the 
cleanings  of  the  painter's  pallet.  We  have  heard  more  than  enough 
of  the  beauty  of  Sir  Joshua's  landscapes,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  the 
colours  are  often  appropriately  chosen,  and  made  to  conduce  to  the 
proper  effect  of  the  picture.  But,  as  to  all  else,  we  search  in  vain 
for  trees,  or  land,  or  sky,  or  architecture,  since  every  thing  is  dirt,  con- 
fusion, and  neglect ;  bad  drawing,  and  worse  execution,  with  a  total 
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neglect  of  the  forms  or  the  grace  of  nature,  and  very  often,  with  a 
total  contempt  of  its  colouring.  Very  often,  a  heap  of  taylor's  shreds 
would  have  equally  resembled  a  landscape,  and  the  effect,  as  to  the  pic* 
tuie,  would  have  been  as  good.  We  do  not  go  to  the  painter's  pallet 
for  our  notions  of  landscape,  but  to  Nature  herself ;  and  that  painteie 
who  does  not  resort  there  too,  and  who  does  not  know  enougb  of 
landscape  to  be  enabled  to  choose  from  it  what  would  conduce  to 
the  effect  of  his  portrait,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  beautiful  and 
true,  is  thus  far  deficient  in  his  art. 

It  never  can  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  picture  that  all  its  parts 
are  true,  and  that  all  are  well  painted  ;  and  he  who  sacrifices  to  one 
portion,  is  a  defective  painter.  It  is  his  first  business,  we  admit,  to 
display  most  his  principal  object,  and  to  render  all  his  accessories 
accessary  and  subordinate.  But  he  is  bound  to  make  them  accessary, 
and  not  to  neglect  them;  and  he  shows  very  little  resource  if  he 
cannot  manage  to  do  this,  and  to  produce  a  work,  of  which  all  the 
parts  support  and  display  each  other,  and  all  are  really  painted* 
We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  usual  dogmas  respecting  principals 
and  accessories ;  nor,  because  we  admit  the  general  principle,  be 
persuaded  to  praise  what  we  know  to  deserve  blame,  because  it  is 
convenient  to  the  painter  that  we  should  believe  what  he  chooses  to 
command.  We  have  undertaken  to  examine  painting  and  pictures 
on  the  principles  of  common  sense,  as  reasonable  critics,  and  not  as 
connoisseurs  ;  and  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  mere 
authority,  and  least  of  all  by  the  authority  of  those  who  are  them<» 
selves  the  slaves  of  it,  or  who  have  an  interest  in  misleading  us. 
We  will  support  ourselves,  as  we  have  done  before,  by  the  authority 
of  Poussin  ;  and  we  will  ask  those  who  maintain  the  practices  which 
we  have  censured,  whether,  in  history  at  least,  his  pictures  of  Ordi- 
nation, or  of  Striking  the  Bock,  lose  any  interest  as  historical  works, 
because  their  landscapes  possess  every  excellence  as  mere  landscapes. 

It  is  a  much  less  brilliant  advantage,  though  it  is  one  not  to  be 
despised,  that  durability  in  pictures  is  a  consequence  of  careful 
painting,  or  of  high  finishing,  if  we  may  use  an  extreme  term.  We 
know  very  well  that  the  highest  finished  pictures,  such  as  those  of 
Leonardo,  have  lost  their  colour  by  the  blackening  of  their  shadows  ; 
yet  this  has  been  the  result  of  some  improper  materials,  since  the 
pictures  of  Van  Eyck,  or  Mabuse,  long  prior,  often  possess,  at 
present,  all  the  freshness  of  the  day  in  which  they  were  painted; 
And  in  general  it  must  be  evident,  that  all  the  most  highly  finished, 
or  the  smoothest,  or  most  polished  pictures,  are  those  which  have 
been  best  preserved.  With  little  exception,  a  century  has  scarcely 
affected  the  works  of  the  Dutch  school ;.  and  the  flower  pieces  of  Van 
Os  and  Van  Hnysum  are  still  the  rivals  of  nature  in  freshness  and 
brilliancy. 
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This  is  not  nnimportant  to  the  possessor,  and  ought  to  be  im- 
portant to  the  artist,  whose  desire  it  must  naturally  be,  that  his 
works  should  not  only  outlive  himself,  but  liVe  to  the  latest  posterity. 
If  we  examine  pictures  that  have  been  carelessly  paintedi  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  them  dead  or  dying,  while  their  painters  are  still 
alive ;  or,  like  those  of  Sir  Joshua,  masiies  of  obscurity,  in  which 
we  are  weary  of  attempting  to  extricate  the  artist's  intentions.  How 
many  of  his  pictures  have  become  utterly  worthless  we  need  not  say ; 
and  though  much  Of  this  may  be  traced  to  experimental  attempts,  to 
vegetable  colours,  glazings,  and  varnishes^  a  great  deal  also  is  the 
mere  consequence  of  slovenly  execution.  It  ought  to  be  obvious,  that 
the  picture  which  bears  a  polish,  taking  the  extreme  case,  is  unsns« 
ceptible  of  dirt  and  smoke,  compared  to  that  of  which  the  surface 
is  full  of  irregularities  or  prominences ;  and  hence  the  frequent 
Injury  sustained  by  the  paintings  in  question,  and  by  many  more 
irhich  we  need  not  enumerate.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  that  the 
picture  of  Puck,  so  full  of  life  and  meaning,  is  siich  a  daub,  sincd 
no  other  term  will  express  the  fact ;  and  that  because  it  was  a  daub,  it 
is  now  a  heap  of  deformity  and  dirt.  Not  many  years  have  past  since 
it  was  painted ;  and,  in  a  few  more,  our  successors  will  ask  what  it 
was.  Had  Leonardo  painted  thus,  we  should  now  have  known  hint 
only  in  Vasari ;  had  Lucas  of  Leyden  bestowed  as  little  care,  w^ 
should  have  known  nothing  of  ancient  art.  Practically,  we  may  ask; 
to  what  purpose  the  lights  are  loaded  with  absolute  lumps  of  whitd 
paint  ?  The  lump  does  not  produce  the  intended  effect,  even  when 
fresh,  since  it  must  always  have  its  own  shadow,  the  false  shadow 
Jiroduced  by  its  prominence;  and  when  the  picture  has  become 
affected  by  age,  that  which  ought  to  be  the  lightest  part  of  the  work 
is  sullied  or  destroyed  by  the  dirt  and  smoke  which  are  necessarily 
retained  by  the  asperities  of  the  surface.  All  this  plastering  and 
patching  suited  well  to  the  heavy  clumsiness  of  Opie ;  but  it  was 
unfitted  to  the  ease  and  grace  of  Reynolds,  and  was  unworthy  of 
him.  We  sincerely  hope  that  our  artists  will  reconsider  this  matter ; 
and  that,  as  in  their  smaller  works,  imitating  the  Dutch  school,  they 
have  lately  bestowed  the  requisite  care  on  their  pictures  ;  sOj  in  their 
larger  ones,  they  will  keep  more  closely  in  view  the  labour  and  care 
of  Corregio,  and  Raphael,  and  a  hundred  others,  and  paint  pictures 
which  we  may  contemplate  with  unmixed  pleasure  now,  leaving  them 
as  legacies  to  the  contemplation  of  a  distant  posterity. 

We  have  said  enough  on  this  subject,  as  we  trust ;  yet  we  cannot 
pass  from  it  without  offering  a  word  to  our  landscape  painters  on  the 
same  subject,  or  rather  a  similar  one  ;  though  we  are  conscious  that 
it  is  becoming  every  day  less  necessary.  Misled  by  the  term  breadth, 
by  the  abused,  though  captivating  quality  of  effect,  by  chiaro-scuro, 
to  use  a  technical  term>  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  sacrifice 
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the  details  of  nature  to  the  production  of  this  quality.  It  is  a 
quality^  indeed,  which  is  enticing  in  more  ways  than  one ;  since  it 
saves  infinite  trouble  to  the  artist,  and  enables  him  to  cover  canvass 
with  a  kind  of  attractive  brilliancy,  at  a  very  small  expence  of 
thought  and  labour.  But  it  is  too  often  a  false  splendour,  a  mere- 
tricious quality,  which,  though  founded  in  nature,  generally  betrays 
too  much  of  art,  while  it  frequently  is  used  as  a  cloak  to  ccrver 
innumerable  omissions  or  faults,  and  as  a  substitute  for  what  the 
artist  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  doing,  or  cannot  effect. 

In  local  or  real  landscape,  fidelity  of  portraiture  is  an  indispensable 
quality  ;  but  that  truth  for  which  we  naturally  look,  is  sacrificed  to  the 
production  of  what  is  scarcely  compatible  with  truth,  or  which  is  with 
difficulty  united  to  fidelity.  And  it  is  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
day,  to  paint  local  landscape;  or,  though  that  should  not  be  the 
case,  there  is  always,  and  necessarily,  so  much  of  nature  in  the 
landscape  of  the  poet,  or  in  the  painter's  composition,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  dispense  with  this  essential  quality— -detail.  Now^ 
when  all  is  to  be  surrendered  for  the  sake  of  some  casual  appearanee 
in  nature,  some  transitory  atmospheric  effect,  some  accidental  meteor-' 
ologic  phenomenon,  fidelity  of  local  character,  or  of  the  more  general 
character,  is  too  apt  to  disappear ;  while  the  artist  also,  finding  it 
difficult  to  combine  both  qualities  together,  is  glad  to  shelter  himself 
under  a  dogma  or  an  opinion  which  he  has  been  assiduous  in  pro^ 
mulgating ;  and  to  give  daubings  of  mysterious  light  and  shadow,  in 
lieu  of  the  intricate  and  beautiful  details  of  nature. 

This  is  not  Nature ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  her  wildest  appearances, 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  she  is  still  herself— distinct,  detailed,  and 
vivid  in  her  details  as  in  her  generalities.  She  has  the  quality  of 
combining  all  things — the  local  with  the  general,  grandeur  with 
minuteness,  breadth  of  manner  with  correctness  of  finish.  It  is  the 
artist's  business  to  follow  her ;  whether  he  paints  her  sitting  for  hei^ 
portrait,  or  whether,  abstracting  her  separate  beauties,  he  reunitefl 
them  into  some  powerful  composition  of  his  own.  It  is  the  greaC 
secret  to  be  able  to  combine  her  beautiful  parts,  all  her  variety  of 
grace  in  detail,  with  her  graceful  and  splendid  whole ;  and  thus  only 
will  he  produce  landscape,  which,  whatever  be  its  character,  will 
continue  to  interest  the  spectator,  because  he  has  always  a  standard 
in  his  own  heart  and  experience  to  which  he  can  appeal. 

In  any  view,  in  the  most  meagre  and  practical  one,  the  class  of 
landscape  to  which  we  allude,  where  all  is  sacrificed  to  light  and 
shadow,  cannot  be  a  resemblance  of  nature,  and,  not  being  such/ 
can  never  interest  us,  unless  where  our  taste  has  been  formed  on  such 
art,  and  not  on  Nature  herself,  the  great  mistress.  In  such  pictures^ 
it  is  often  forgotten  that  the  outline  is  but  a  portion,  and  a  sma  1 
one  too,  of  the  character,  whether  that  be  local  or  general.    There 
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are  a  thousand  cases  where  similar  outlines  and  genera  forms  will 
represent  scenes  and  countries,  differing  as  widely  from  each  other  as 
one  country  or  scene  can  do  from  another.  If  the  interior  details  arc 
not  also  represented,  nothing  is  done ;  for,  in  a  mere  arithmetical 
view,  this  is  the  largest  portion  of  the  landscape,  and  it  is  very  often 
the  only  characteristic  one.  But  it  b  the  most  difficult  to  draw  from 
nature  or  to  execute  from  the  pallet,  and  thus  it  is  omitted ;  while  it 
18  also  easier  to  do  whatever  the  artist  wishes  in  the  way  of  artifice,' 
when  he  has  no  longer  the  difficulties  of  detail  to  contend  with. 

If  we  would  illustrate  this  hy  the  extremity  of  the  ahuse,  we  would 
take  the  vile  and  contemptible  daubs  of  Gilpin,  so  long  upheld  by 
the  ignorant  for  their  effect,  as  it  was  called — ^productions  so  dis- 
graceful, that  it  is  perfectly  wonderful  how  they  could  have  been, 
so  long  tolerated,  utterly  unlike,  as  they  are,  to  nature,  and  equally 
unlike  to  art.  But  they  were  worthy  of  the  writings  of  this  feeble 
and  miserable  quack.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  exclude  Daniell 
from  our  illustrations,  though  far  differing  from  Gilpin  in  execution; 
and  in  knowledge  of  his  art ;  since  his  coast  scenery  is  utterly  deficient 
in  resemblance  to  the  scenes  intended,  chiefly  from  this  neglect, 
though  partly  from  the  infidelity  of  the  outline  ;  and  since  his  painted 
landscapes  are  equally  unfaithful  and  artificial  from  the  same  causes. 
Nor  will  we  exempt  a  much  greater  name,  often  praised,  and  praised  far 
beyond  his  merits ;  but  praised  chiefly  by  those  who  had  formed  their 
notions  of  nature  and  of  art  both  from  his  pictures,  and  who  thus  have 
gone  on  measuring  him  by  a  scale  derived  from  his  own  faults.  Wc  can- 
not now  pretend  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  Wilson's  pictures  ; 
but  we  are  confident  that  in  no  long  time  they  will  lose  much  of  the 
admiration  which  has  been  bestowed  on  them,  and  that,  with  better 
examples  before  their  eyes,  the  public  will  learn  to  set  that  value  on 
them  which  alone  they  deserve.  We  might  have  quoted  him  as  an 
example  of  the  evil  consequences  of  careless  painting,  but  we  have- 
probably  illustrated  that  subject  enough  already. 
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Tliis  IS  so  very  virgin  a  subject  that  no  man  can  fail  to  write  some- 
thing new  on  it.  Marvellous  new  indeed.  We  cannot  even  whip  up 
the  cream  that  Zimmerman  and  others  have  skimmed  off,  into  a  new- 
fashioned  syllabub  :  it  is  spent,  exhausted,  worn  thread-bare.  What 
does  it  consist  in  and  of? — ^pride.  What  does  the  pride  consist  in? — 
ignorance.  Wliat  else  does  it  consist  in  ? — ^jealousy,  rivalry,  hatred.  The 
corollary  is,  that  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous  people  are  the  most 
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national,  or  th&  most  attached  to  themdelves,  and  the  mobt  co^tenoq^* 
ous  of  others.  The  corollary  also  is,  that  the  worst  tempered  people 
are  the  most  national.  Ignorance  and  iU-temper  produce  nationality— 
they  are  national  pride.  The  equation  is  concluded.  If  this  i9  UCt 
very  new,  it  is  at  least  brief,  which  is  some  merit. . 

Any  one  that  chooses  may  try  to  apply  this  calculus  to  natienfiH— to 
John  Bull  if  they  like,  or  to  Sawney,  to  a  Hottentot,  or  an  Eaquimaux. 
We  shall  be  twitted  with  vanity,  and  it  will  be  applied  to  Francfc;; 
but  vanity  and  pride  are  birds  of  the  same  nest. 

We  have  never  read  Zimmerman,  because,  by  some  m^ans  or  other, 
we  have  thought  him  a  dull  visionary,  and  a  dealer  in  words  ;  .and 
therefore  we  know  not  what  value  he  gives  to  ill-temper  in  this  matter: 
we  consider  it  fundamental.  France  is  not  ill-tempered — quite  the 
reverse ;  and  hence  its  nationality  is  a  gay  and  transitory  flashing  of 
the  spirit  of  happy  self-contemplation.  Spain  is  not  good'-temj)ered ; 
its  nationality  is  solid,  sulky,  and  deep.  Ireland  has  no  temper  at  all ; 
it  blusters  now  and  then  about  Erin's  green  isle,  and  cares  nothing 
about  it.  Bull  land  is  surly  and  bad-tempered ;  its  temper  combines 
with  its  egregious  self-conceit  to  make  it  among  the  most  national  of 
lands  :  it  is  not  ignorant — as  a  man  might  say*— ignorant ;  but  it  is 
perfectly,  utterly,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  all  other  lands,  things, 
people,  institutions ;  and  that  is  ignorance  enough  for  our  theory. 
Caledonia  is  the  worst-tempered  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  its  nationality  is  accordant :  multiply  the  ignorance  by  the  ill- 
temper,  and  the  product  is  before  us.  It  is  not,  however,  the  worsts- 
tempered  people — ^that  is  one  comfort.  There  are  bad*-temperei 
nations  as  well  as  individuals,  born,  bred,  generated,  continued 
from  the  first  egg  downwards,  and  ramifpng  from  all  primogeni* 
ture  to  all  postgeniture,  for  ever  and  ever — so  there  are  good^ 
tempered  ones.  Let  Montesquieu  find  out  the  reasons,  if  he  caA^ 
in  climate,  if  he  likes.   • 

The  Jews  are  the  patterns  of  ill-temper^  as  they  have  been  frein  thb 
time  of  Jacob.  They  began  with  Sarah,  and  they  maintain  their 
character  admirably,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  from  Sarah  im 
Titus,  and  to  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  as  far  further  forward  as  any 
one  pleases.  Mr.  Rothschild,  however,  is  a  fat,  good-humoured  felknr^ 
he  has  had  a  cross,  and  been  spoiled.  If  any  one  doubts,  ask  Barrdir  ^ 
not  the  gentleman  who  travels  all  over  the  world  in  the  Quart^y 
Review,  but  Isaac  Barrow,  mathematician  and  writer  of  sermons, 
another  sort  of  a  personage. 

And  the  Jews  are  more  national  than  eten  Boll  and  Sawney.  Thej^ 
had  once  good  reasons  ;  it  cannot  be  denied ;  but  they  have  marvellova 
little  cause  at  present.  They  confirm  oar  theory  ;  and  let  those  wl» 
like  to  be  at  the  trouble,  hunt  further  a-field. 

We  must  contract.     There  is  an  involution  of  nationality  which 
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demands  a  better  pen  than  Zinunerman's  or  ours — a  little  set  of 
circles  within  the  great  one.  The  character  of  all  is  the  same,  and 
the  theory  too.  We  want  a  word,  and  know  not  how  to  coin  one. 
County  is  the  radical ;  who  will  compound,  or  spin  it  out  into  a  suV 
stantive  of  quality  ?     Provinciality  must  do. 

Provinciality  has  all  the  characters  of  nationality-^— c^mpara^i^ 
tomparandis.  It  has  the  same  phases,  the  same  causes ;  it  presents 
the  same  varieties ;  it  is  att^ded  by  equal  hates,  and  jealousies,  and 
rivalries ;  it  similarly  accompanies  ignorance,  ill-temper,  barbarism ;  it 
18  modified  by  good-humour,  by  the  qualities  of  the  vanity  and  the 
pride,  by  other  matters  of  a  collateral  nature.  It  is  therefore  strongly 
marked  in  someprovinciBs,  feebly  in  others ;  sulky  in  one  place,  confidcint 
and  cheerful  in  another ;  jealous  and  pugnacious  here,  passive  there. 

In  short,  an  empire  is  here  a  world.  It  is  divided  ligainst  itself. 
Bull  hates  all  nations ;  Sawney  hates  all  nations;  All  modes  of 
Bully  all  buli-calves  hatie  dach  other,  all  unite  when  needful  against 
all  that  are  /oris,  as  the  quarrelling  wife  and  husband  ecmibine  against 
their  neighbours ;  but,  withdraw  the  compressing  force,  and  they  all 
'bplit  asunder  like  crackers  from  a  squib. 

The  study  of  provincialities  is  amusing,  but  it  might  be  lengthy. 
We  must  contract :  wci  shall  only  open  the  furrow,  others  may  plough 
the  field.    We  are  also  bound  down  to  "our  own  island. 

To  commence  with  the  north.  As  far  as  we  know  Scotland,  its 
leading  provincialities  are  simple  enough,  and  they  really  seem  very 
•reasonable  ones.  There  is  a  trifidity,  to  begin,  in  them,  which  is  as 
justifiable  as  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  Italian  states.  A  Highlander 
hates  a  Lowlander,  and  the  borderer  of  the  Dales  imagines  himself 
also  privileged  to  hate  both.  Thus  far  is  proper.  The  first,  at  least, 
-are  distinct  people  from  the  second,  or  rather,  from  both  the  others. 
They  despise  most  and  hate  most,  because  they  are  the  most  ignorant 
and  the  most  barbarous.  But  they  are  better  tempered  than  the 
Lowlanders,  which  makes  a  counterpoise :  and  being  less  selfish, 
their  provincial  pride  does  not  put  on  such  offensive  forms.  There  is 
fibmethihg  grand  in  the  self-partiality  of  their  provincialism.  We  cannot 
subdivide  ^them.  We  know  not  very  well  what  a  Ross  man  feels  to  an 
Invemessian ;  we  must  leave  this  to  greater  adepts  than  ourselves ; 
but  we  understand  that  Argyleshire  prides  itself  on  comparative 
civilization.  Clannishness  is  another  matter,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do. 

The  provinciality  of  the  Dales  diminishes  every  day  ;  but  they  still 
imagine  themselves  pastoral,  poetical,  and  free,  par  excellence.  It 
is  proper  that  they  should  hate  their  English  neighbours,  and  not 
unreasonable  that  they  should  hate  Lowlanders.  After  aU,  their 
provinciality  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Highlanders,  and  is  not 
itncommendable  ;  there  is  an  antique  and  a  warlike  cast  about  it)  at 
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their  own  causes.     Let  them  prove  that  they  are  as  great  fools  as  their 
neighbours,  and  we  will  give  them  places  in  our  next  edition. 

Kar'  e^oxTiv,  Leicestershire  is  the  county !  Who  can  be  a  gentleman 
and  follow  a  fox  in  "  the  Shires  V*  Let  us  admit  that  Leicestershire 
merits  well  of  its  country,  since  it  occupies  and  abstracts  that  race  of 
du  rider  dandies  whose  brains  are  in  no  danger  from  fractures  of  their 
investing  cases.  Its  merit  lies  in  foxes,  as  that  of  Essex  does  in 
calves.  He  who  prides  himself  on  a  fox,  has  clearly  more  merit  than 
lie  who  would  derive  honour  from  a  fraternity  with  calves.  But  merit 
is  merit,  and  distinction  is  distinction,  be  it  what  it  may- 

The  pride  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  its  name  and  distinction,  nearly 
merge  in  that  of  London ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of  the  metropolis, 
that  it  suffocates  the  provincialities  that  might  otherwise  make  fools  of 
Surrey,  and  Berksldre,  and  Sussex,  and  so  on.  But^Kent  has  inherited 
a  pride  from  Julius  Csesar,  or  from  Shakspeare,  which  does  as  well> 
which  it  is  little  inclined  to  forget ;  while  the  fortunate  distinction  of 
Kentish  men,  and  Men  of  Kent,  gives  it  a  perpetual  claim  on  self- 
consev^uence,  and  on  a  petty  intestine  division  of  its  own,  added  to  its 
division  from  all  the  remainder  of  England. 

As  Essex  derives  its  consequence  from  its  calves,  so  does  Hampshire 
from  its  hogs;  which  of  the  two  animals,  a  calf  or  a  hog,  an  Essex  or 
a  Hampshire  man,  is  the  supreme,  we  do  not  pretend  to  settle.  As  to 
Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  they  seem  to  go  for  little  or  nothing  in  the 
public  eye ;  but  doubtless,  they,  like  others  of  as  little  real  character^ 
possess  also  their  mutual  jealousies,  their  own  pride,  and  all  else  that 
is  requisite  to  the  production  of  national  harmony.  If  no  other  causes 
can  be  found  in  all  such  cases,. it  is  sufficient  for  any  two  counties  to 
be  pitted  at  a  cricket-match :  or  the  militias  answer  the  purpose,  or 
even  the  sheriffs'  ball  and  the  gallows.  We  must  be  in  the  secret 
councils  to  understand  all  these  things ;  and  we  ourselves  cannot  afford 
to  live  ten  years  in  each  of  the  counties  of  England.  Some  future 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  drawing  up  fifty-two  quarto  volumes  of  English 
statistics,  will  do  what  we  have  left  undone. 

Zumniczetshire  possesses  those  indisputable  claims  to  self-excellence 
which  arise  from  a  coarse  dialect,  coarseness  of  all  kinds,  rough 
bullism,  and  Tom  Jones.  We  presume  that  Gloucester  and  Hereford 
bottom  their  virtues  on  their  cheese  and  their  cider;  and  that  the  latter 
hates  all  mankind,  because  its  roads  are  the  worst  in  £ngland>  and  it 
is  tlie  only  maker  of  perry.     Worcester  may  go  along  with  them. 

Dc voashire  and  Cornwall  are  one  and  two :  they  are  one  to  the 
civilized  part  of  England,  from  the  extremity  of  their  common  bar- 
barism, from  their  clotted  cream,  and  their  squab-pies,  and  their 
arrant  vulgarity.  But  then  it  is  a  beautiful  refinement,  that,  as  from 
the  moment  you  enter  the  Danmonian  confines  you  are  immediately 
sensible  of  the  presence  and  land  of  barbarians,  it  is  disputed  which 
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their  rallying  poetry  also ;  and  the  Taafe  and  the  Powey,  and  the 
Usk  and  the  Dee,  have  equally  good  grounds  for  mutual  jealousy. 

Of  the  English  counties,  we  presume  that  Yorkshire  possesses  a 
pride,  which,  from  its  magnitude,  (the  magnitude  of  the  county  rather 
than  of  the  pride,)  is  nearly  national.  It  is  proud  of  its  horse-dealing, 
and  its  cheating  in  horse-flesh ;  of  its  cunning  and  its  knavery ;  and 
of  its  concealment  of  all  this  under  the  aspect  of  openness  and  sim- 
plicity. 

Northumberland  and  Cumberland  pride  themselves  as  borderers, 
justifiably,  as  they  do  in  bagpipes  and  oat-cakes,  and  in  other  matters 
less  deserving  of  boast.  They  pride  themselves  in  their  burr  and 
their  brogue ;  since  faults  are  good  grounds  of  provincial  pride.  To 
live  underground  is  a  good  reason  for  hating  all  those  who  live  above 
it:  to  be  able  to  riot  and  combine  occasionally,  as  keelmen,  is  a 
better  reason  still ;  and  thus  Newcastle  possesses  a  sort  of  imperium' 
within  the  imperium  of  Northumberland. 

Any  mark  serves  for  a  Shibboleth ;  any  usage  for  a  ground  of  dis- 
tinction— of  mutual  and  internal  union — of  external  animosity.  But 
all  have  not  as  good  reasons  for  being  separatists  as  Lancashire,  in 
the  beauty  of  its  witches,  and  the  goodness  of  its  potatoes.  The  very 
term,  Lancashire  witches,  is  abundant  reason  for  drawing  a  cordon 
round  the  county,  and  excluding  the  rest  of  the  baser  world.  To  be 
a  Palatinate  is  somewhat  more:  this  is  better  than  cheating  your 
neighbours  in  the  sale  of  a  horse.  Whether  Durham  has  any  better 
reasons  for  pride  than  its  oat-cakes  and  its  bishops,  we  cannot  tell. 
Cheshire  vaunts  its  cheese,  as  of  right. 

Lincolnshire  ought  to  have  prided  itself  on  its  eels,  and  its  ducks, 
and  its  marshes,  and  its  bogs,  and  on  the  dexterity  with  which  it 
fattens  living  geese,  and  on  the  ague.  The  men  of  the  waters  ought 
to  despise  the  terrestrials.  How  that  matter  may  be,  we  cannot  tell ; 
dreading  Spalding  as  much  as  Deeping,  and  having  an  innate  affection 
for  terra  firma  whenever  we  can  find  a  piece.  It  might  have  been 
proud  of  its  churches,  and  its  early  wealth;  but  provincial  pride 
seldom  bottoms  itself  on  such  good  reasons. 

Salopia  has  contrived  to  make  itself  a  pride  out  of  its  cakes  as  well 
as  its  Wrekin :  the  Simnell  is  at  least  as  rallying  a  point  as  the  moun- 
tain; Shrewsbury  cakes  are  matters  of  distinction,  at  least  as  valid  as 
squab-pies.  If  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  did  not  rest  their  fame  on  barley, 
and  sand,  and  ploughs,  and  Mr.  Coke,  and  pheasants,  and  game-laws, 
and  preserves,  and  steel-traps,  they  would  be  much  to  blame.  The 
Norfolcian  has  his  character  and  his  self-estimation ;  but  though  the 
world  considers  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  "  a  pair,"  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  hold  each  other  in  cordial  aversion,  as  is  most  just  and  proper. 

Of  Rutland,  and  Bedford,  and  Buckingham,  if  any  body  knows — we 
do  not— let  them  step  forward  with  a  critical  review  of  us,  and  defend 
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their  own  causes.     Let  them  prove  that  they  are  as  great  fools  as  their 
neighbours,  and  we  will  give  them  places  in  our  next  edition. 

KttT  iloxnvy  Leicestershire  is  the  county !  Who  can  be  a  gentleman 
and  follow  a  fox  in  "  the  Shires  V  Let  us  admit  that  Leicestershire 
merits  well  of  its  country,  since  it  occupies  and  abstracts  that  race  of 
du rider  dandies  whose  brains  are  in  no  danger  from  fractures  of  their 
investing  cases.  Its  merit  lies  in  foxes,  as  that  of  Essex  does  in 
calves.  He  who  prides  himself  on  a  fox,  has  clearly  more  merit  than 
he  who  would  derive  honour  from  a  fraternity  with  calves.  But  merit 
is  merit,  and  distinction  is  distinction,  be  it  what  it  m^y. 

The  pride  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  its  name  and  distinction,  nearly 
merge  in  that  of  London ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of  the  metropolis, 
that  it  suffocates  the  provincialities  that  might  otherwise  make  fools  of 
Surrey,  and  Berkshire,  and  Sussex,  and  so  on.  But  Kent  has  inherited 
a  pride  from  Julius  Caesar,  or  from  Shakspeare,  wliich  does  as  well^ 
which  it  is  little  inclined  to  forget ;  while  the  fortunate  distinction  of 
Kentish  men,  and  Men  of  Kent,  gives  it  a  perpetual  claim  on  self- 
conse(iuence,  and  on  a  petty  intestine  division  of  its  own,  added  to  its 
division  from  all  the  remainder  of  England. 

As  Essex  derives  its  consequence  from  its  calves,  so  does  Hampshire 
from  its  hogs ;  which  of  the  two  animals,  a  calf  or  a  hog,  an  Essex  or 
a  Hampshire  man,  is  the  supreme,  we  do  not  pretend  to  settle.  As  to 
Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  they  seem  to  go  for  little  or  nothing  in  the 
public  eye ;  but  doubtless,  they,  like  others  of  as  little  real  character, 
possess  also  their  mutual  jealousies,  their  own  pride,  and  all  else  that 
is  requisite  to  the  production  of  national  harmony.  If  no  other  causes 
can  be  found  in  all  such  cascs,-it  is  sufficient  for  any  two  counties  to 
be  pitted  at  a  cricket-match :  or  the  militias  answer  the  purpose,  or 
even  the  sheriffs'  ball  and  the  gallows.  We  must  be  in  the  secret 
councils  to  understand  all  these  things ;  and  we  ourselves  cannot  afford 
to  live  ten  years  in  each  of  the  counties  of  England.  Some  future 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  drawing  up  fifty-two  quarto  volumes  of  English 
statistics,  will  do  what  we  have  left  undone. 

Ziimmczctshire  possesses  those  indisputable  claims  to  self-excellence 
wliich  arise  from  a  coarse  dialect,  coarseness  of  all  kinds,  rough 
bullism,  and  Tom  Jones.  We  presume  that  Gloucester  and  Hereford 
bottom  their  virtues  on  their  cheese  and  their  cider;  and  that  the  latter 
hates  all  mankind,  because  its  roads  are  the  worst  in  England>  and  it 
is  the  only  maker  of  perry.     Worcester  may  go  along  with  them. 

Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  one  and  two :  they  are  one  to  the 
civilized  part  of  England,  from  the  extremity  of  their  conmion  bar- 
barism, from  their  clotted  cream,  and  their  squab-pies,  and  their 
arrant  vulgarity.  But  then  it  is  a  beautiful  refinement,  that,  as  from 
the  moment  you  enter  the  Danmonian  confines  you  are  immediately 
sensible  of  the  presence  and  land  of  barbarians,  it  is  disputed  which 
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pf  the  two  (livifiions  of  the  Western  Barbary  is  the  worst.  The 
observant  philosopher  will  nevertheless  find  the  task  easy ;  as,  being 
far  removed  from  all  influence  of  civilization,  but  such  as  arc  imported 
in  the  Plymouth  mail  and  the  Cornish  mail,  their  peculiarities  have 
full  room  to  display  themselves,  and  their  mutual  recriminations 
acquire  ample  scope. 

If  Devonshire  is  noted  for  especial  vulgarity,  Cornwall  claims  the 
palm  for  rudeness,  and  roughness,  and  brutality,  and  the  New  Light ; 
and  the  vulgarity  of  Devonshire,  as  is  proper,  is  the  bottom  of  its 
pride :  it  is  the  only  land  of  the  world  that  can  make  cider  or  pickle 
pork ;  and  then  it  possesses  Devonport  and  Dartmoor ;  while,  as  a  set- 
oflF,  Cornwall  glorifies  itself  in  its  Land's  End,  and  its  tin-mines,  and 
its  pilchards. 

We  must  give  Cornwall  the  palm,  after  all :  it  is  Celtic,  which  goes 
for  a  good  deal.  Dolly  Pentreath  spoke  Cornish  to  Mr.  Daines  Barr 
rington ;  it  wrecks  vessels  and  murders  the  mariners,  smuggles  brandy, 
runs  after  Wesley  very  particularly,  deals  largely  in  ghosts,  and  plays 
at  wrestling  and  hurling.  It  is  aland  of  a  character,  and  has  the  right 
to  look  down  with  contempt  on  Devonshire,  and  on  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  land  of  character,  too,  because  it  possesses  a  perpetual 
reason  for  mutiny  and  rebellion  in  its  exquisite  motto,  "  One  and  all.'* 

We  have  arrived  at  the  very  Land's  End  itself,  and  at  the  end 
of  our  geqgraphy  and  knowledge.  Had  we,  possessed  the  talents  of 
Zinmierman,  we  should  have  produced  a  decent  octavo,  instead  of 
six  pages.  Had  we  taken  a  seventh  page,  we  should  have  inves- 
tigated the  advantages  and  the  effects,'  as  we  have  the  reasons  and 
causes.  The  effects  are  good,  though  we  have  not  now  room  to  dilate 
on  them.  A  man  must  hate  somebody ;  it  is  better  to  hate  somewhat 
far  off  than  absplutely  at  home.  A  Frenchman  is  rather  too  distant : 
hate  does  not  radiate  strong  enough  across  the  channel.  It  is  incon- 
venient to  hate  our  wives  and  children.  For  townsmen  to  hate  towns-? 
men,  is  occasionally  incommodious.  The  county  forms  a  happy  medium ; 
not  too  near  for  serious  grievance,  not  so  far  as  to  be  an  insufficient 
occupation  for  the  delight  of  hating.  Let  us  all  cultivate  pride  and 
conceit,  that  wo  may  hate  as  we  ought.  Let  the  counties  give  premiums. 
Thus  will  even  the?  insipids  learn  to  rival  each  other  in  horse-stealing, 
and  horse-dealing,  and  wrestling,  and  coal-heaving,  and  squab-pies 
and  hogs,  and  calves,  and  cricket,  and  cudgelling;  and  thus  a  wise 
government  will  learn,  by  dividing,  to  govern.  We  have  kept  our 
main  secret  to  the  last. 
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People  in  general  know  very  little  of  the  manifold  arts  on  which 
the  success  of  a  publication  depends.     Unsuspecting  folks,  whose  eyes 
are  met  at  every  turn  with  the  praises  of  a  book,  or  extracts  from  its 
pages,  have  the  simplicity  to  suppose  that  they  are  perusing  the  ge- 
nuine tributes  of  grateful  admiration.     The  mystery  of  puffing  is 
hydra-headed,  and  assumes  ten  thousand  disguises.     The  grosser  atr 
tempts  at  deception  in  newspapers,  and  other  ephemeral   publica- 
tions, may  be  considered  as  pretty  well  understood,  and  incapable 
of  deceiving  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the   history   of 
literature.     But  the  hollow  state  of  criticism  in  this  country  is  only 
known  to  those  initiated  into  secrets  which  it  is  their   interest  to 
keep.    Reviews  and  critiques  in  the  English  political  and  literary  jour- 
nals, may  be  divided  into  six  kinds.     1.  Those  written  by  friends 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  sale  of  a  work,  and  gene- 
rally at  the  instance  of  the  author,  or  in  return  for  a  similar  favour 
done  to  the  writer.     2.  Those  written  by  enemies,  with  the  design  of 
hurting  the  feelings  of  the  author,  or  injuring  his  interests  on  account 
of  some  private  or  literary  grudge.     3.  Puffs  written  at  the  request 
of  the  publishers  of  the  particular  work,  by  writers  who  depend  upon 
them  for  employment,  and  who  insert  their  mercenary  critiques,  either 
in  the  publisher's  own  review,  or  in  some  other  in  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  writing.     4.  Reviews,  not  of  the  particular  work  whose 
title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  article,  but  set  essays  upon  some 
general  subject,  in  which  the  work  reviewed  is  probably  never  men- 
tioned.     5.  Those  whose  object  is  to  institute  a  fair   and  regular- 
examination  of  the  work  under  consideration — to  point  out  its  defects, 
to  praise  its  merits,  and  recommend  it  to  the  class  of  readers  to  whose 
instruction  or  amusement  it  is  likely  to  contribute.     This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  class — ^we  need  not  say  it  is  the  only  legitimate  class. 
6.   Reviews   that   are  written  with  a   view   to    an  especial  system, 
whether  political  or  literary ;  and  which,  though  unjust  to  the  par- 
ticular author  under  review,  yet  are  just  and  useful,  or  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  system  to  which  every  thing  is  sacrificed. 
The  most  numerous  of  all  these  classes  is  the  "  publishers*  class.*' 
When  the  immense  number  of  books  which  are  annually  produced, 
is  considered,  some  idea  may  be  former  of  the  number  of  individuals 
dependant,  or  chiefly  so,  upon  the  dispensers  of  literary  rewards.     Out 
of  these  dependant  authors,  a  body  of  plausible  puffers  is  readily! 
formed,  and  that  a  ready  stage  may  not  be  wanting,  on  which  these 
professional  quacks  may  hawk  their  wares,  the  publisher  starts  a  re^* 
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view  or  magazine  himself.    The  success  of  the  review  is  a  secondary 
consideration.     The  loss  upon  it  is  put  down  as  so  much  money  dis« 
bursed  in  advertisements.     If  the  farce  is  tolerably  well  kept  up,  a 
sufficient  number  is  sold  to  pay  the  expences ;  if  not,  the  review  dies — 
another  rises  from  its  ashes  with  a  more  flattering  prospectus,  on 
another  plan,  with  another  editor,  or  another  any  tlung  else,  and  thus 
the  game  is  kept  up.    The  device  is  not  very  unlike  that  sometimes 
practised  on  the  stupid  public  by  another  class  of  gentlemen,  who  live 
on  their  wits : — two  individuals  get  up  a  mock  quarrel  in  the  streets— 
a  mock  mediator  attempts  to  appease  the  strife — ^mock  partizans  in- 
fltoe  the  contest,  and  add  fuel  to  the  well  imitated  flame*-but  a  real 
pickpocket  plies  the  while  his  busy  trade,  and  empties  the  purses  of. 
the  curious  crowd.    Reviewers,  moreover,  are  not  the  only  means  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  extensive  publishers.    The  country  booksellers^ 
who  supply  the  country  public,  are  mostly  their  creatures.     Tha 
London  publishers,  who  engross  the  trade  of  the  provinces,  are  gene-^ 
rally  wealthy — the  market-town  booksellers  are  generally  poor  and 
in  a  petty  way.      The   London  house  gives  long  credit — and  the- 
countryman  takes   it.      He  must  not  therefore  murmur  if  he  can 
only  get  down  the  books  published  by  the  House  themselves,  he 
must  not  grumble  if  all  other  publications  are  out  of  print,  not  pub- 
lished, not  to  be  had,  Ssc.  &c.-*Neither  must  he  rebel  if  he  should, 
send  for  Mr.  So  and  So's  grammar  or  dictionary,  and  duly  receive,  by 
next  parcel,  both  grammar  and  dictionary,  but  not,  indeed,  by  Mr.  So 
and  So,  but  some  other  Mr.  So  and  So.     Houses   of  the   gigantic 
description  of  which  we  speak,  have  -likewise  their  colonies  in  town ; 
and,  above   all,  their   armies  of  travellers,  who  scour  the  country 
far  and  near,  and  attempt,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  get 
off   the    publications   which    are  the   property  of  their  employers. 
It  is  only  those,  however,  which  are  really  the  property  of  the  pub- 
lishers that  are  so  favoured.  The  worlcs  of  which  they  are  merely  the: 
publishers,  must  take  their  chance — and  here  they  are  not  to  blame. 
Men  will  always  lean  to  the  greater  interest.     Those  ill-informed  or 
stupid  individuals  are  alone  to  blame  who  send  their  publications  to 
be  published,  and  pay  ten  per  cent  commission  on  the  sale,  to  a  house, 
which  has,  very  often,  a  decided  advantage  in  keeping  back  the  work,  or,. 
at  best,  has  but  a  very  minor  advantage  in  its  success.     But  enough  of 
this :  our  object,  in  this  preface,  was  to  show  that  books  stand  a  very 
unequal  chand^ — that   success  may  be  owing  to  other  causes  than 
merit — ^that  failure  is  not  an  infallible  proof  of  worthlessness — and  ta 
put  the  public  on  their  guard  against  the  reviews  and  other  worka 
wMch  set  up  to  guide  them  in  the  purchase  of  books.     Among  these 
we  wish  ourselves  to  be  included ;  we  may  be  deceivers  as  well  as  the 
rest — the  only  test  is  trial — ^we  court  a  scrutiny. — ^We  beg  that  our 
verdicts  may  be  compared  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  books 
themselves,  and  we  trust  that  a  conviction  will  arise  in  the  min4|B  of 
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our  readers,  that  we  are  never  in  our  reviews  actuated  by  either  par- 
tial or  unworthy  motives.  The  conduct  of  the  London  is  wholly  out 
of  the  influence  of  any  one  whose  interests  are  connected  with  the 
sale  of  books,  and  is  altogether  placed  in  this  point  of  view  on  a^ 
vantage  ground  scarcely  ever  possessed  by  any  other  periodical. 

Now  for  an  example  of  all  we  have  been  saying.  The  book,  whose  title 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  is  a  little  work  of  peculiar  merit ;  it  is 
most  amusing  in  itself,  relates  to  very  interesting  transactions,  is  very 
instructive  as  to  them  and  mapy  other  things,  and  has  the  advantage  o^ 
being  written  by  a  man  of  a  class  in  which  few  writers  are  produced- — 
that  of  a  common  soldier.  Yet,  with  all  this,  we  do  not  suppose  it  ever  . 
went  the  rounds  of  a  singlie  book-club.  No,  the  reviews  were  silent : 
there  was  no  prompter  to  put  Euge  !  into  their  mouths — there  was  no 
publisher  to  cram  the  corners  of  newspapers  with  its  praises — no  review 
ready  to  receive  the  praises  of  any  work  from  that  house — ^no  writer  on 
the  watch  to  praise  the  author  on  account  of  his  influence  in  this  or  that 
quarter.  No,  the  publisher  dwells  in  Glasgow,  and  his  name  is 
M'Phun,  ant!  the  author  is  n  friendless  soldier,  who  vainly  thought  that 
the  public,  in  their  greediness  to  catch  up  details  of  adventure  and 
travel,  would  surely  be  glad  to  listen  to  his  story.  Poor  man  !  His. 
book  has  been  published  «  year  and  never  heard  of.  Wo  will,  however, 
do  what  we  can  for  him  by  making  known  some  extracts  from  his  book  ; 
the  public  may  then,  if  tho3^  choose,  still  continue  in  this  case  as  in 
others,  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  the  booksellers  and  newspapers. 

The  ])irth  of  the  author   was  superior   to  that   of  the  commoiv 
soldier   in   general.      Hiis  father  was   clerk  in   a   mercantile   house 
in  Glasgow ;  his  education  was  consequently  of  the  better  l^ind,  as 
is   indeed  evident   from  the   composition   of  his   book.     That  this 
composition  is  truly  his  own  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  for 
we  t(»ok  the  trouble  to  write,  to  make  the  enquiry  of  his  Scotek 
publisher.     Circumstances,  which  need  not  be  detailed  here,  induce^ 
"  the  Soldier"  to  run  away  from  liis  home ;  and,  lUce  all  the  children  of 
a  maritime  town,  he  took  to  the  sea  as  naturally  as  ducklings  take 
water.     His  naval  life  we  shall  skip  ;   it  is  interesting  enough,  but  we 
will  leave  it  to  those  whom  we  may  induce  to  read  the  book.     This 
part  has  a  fault,  which,  in  an  inferior  degree,  pervades  the  book — a 
dash  of  the  sentimental  and  novel-like  tone  of  thinking  which  the 
author  has  probably  acqiured  from  romance  reading.     On  his  return, 
from  sea  he  enlists  into  a  marching  regiment,  embarks  for  Lisbon,  and 
joins  the  British  array,  then  actively  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  war.* 
The  history  of  his  enlistment  and  subsequent  treatment  is  curious,  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  mass  of  the  soldiery> 
but  it  is  too  long  to  quote.     Our  first  extract  shall  b^  the  .departure 
from  Jersey,  and  the  lottery  for  the  women. 

We  had  been  about  three  months  in  Jersey,,  when  the  order  came  for  our  embark- 
ation far  Portugal ;  but  only  six  women  to  every  hundred  men  were  allowed  to  accompany 
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head  of  our  square,  while  a  strong  hody  of  French  hong  on  our  right,  waiting  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  charge.  The  captain  who  commanded  us  (both  field  officers 
being  sick)  was  throwing  many  a  fearful  glance  at  them,  and  ^'as  rather  in  a  state  of 
perturbation — "  Never  miud  the  French,"  said  Picton,  *'  mind  your  regiment;  if 
the  fellows  come  here,  we  will  give  them  a  warm  reception." — (V6l.iL  p.  54.) 

Execution  of  deserters : — 

While  in  Campo  Mayor,  where  we  remained  for  some  time,  a  German  of  the  60tfa 
regiment,  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Italians,  belonging  to  the  Chasseurs  6ritanniqae,.wexe 
shot  for  desertion ;  the  former  belonged  to  our  division,  the  latter  three  to  the  7th. 
On  the  morning  that  the  sentence  of  the  first  was  carried  into  execution,  the  diviiion 
was  assembled  outside  of  the  town,  where  they  formed  three  sides  of  a  square.  The 
prisoner  was  marched  past  the  various  regiments,  accompanied  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
division,  and  the  guard  appointed  to  shoot  him.  When  his  devotions  were  finished, 
he  was  blindfolded  by  the  provost  marshal,  and  placed  kneeling  on  the  brink  of  his 
grave  already  open  to  receive  him  ;  he  gave  the  signal,  and  the  next  moment  he  fell 
pierced  by  half  a  dozen  musquet  balls.  The  different  regiments  then  marched  past  the 
body,  receiving  the  word,  eyet  left,  as  they  passed  him. 

I  was  on  the  general  provost  guard  the  evening  previous  to  those  of  the  7th  diviaon 
being  shot,  llie  sergeants  came  with  the  company's  books  to  settle  their  accounts ; 
the  two  Italians  were  in  paroxysms  of  agony,  crying  and  wringing  their  hands ;  the 
behaviour  of  the  Frenchman,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  had  volunteered  into  the 
Chasseurs  Britannique,  and  afterwards  deserted  from  them  to  his  countrymen,  fiDnned 
a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  others ;  calm  and  dignified,  he  seemed  to  feel  no  fear 
of  death,  nor  did  any  complaint  pass  his  lips,  save  an  occasional  exclamaticm  against 
the  injustice  of  trying  him  as  a  deserter,  being  a  Frenchman.  In  his  circumstanoee, 
he  argued  it  was  natural  that  he  should  endeavour  to  join  his  friends  the  first  oppcnr- 
tiinity  that  offered.  When  the  sergeant  was  settling  their  accounts,  the  Italians  paid 
no  attention  to  any  thing  said  to  them ;  but  he  discussed  every  item  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  and  the  sergeant  wanting  a  smaU  coin  about  the  value  of  a  fei^liiwg  to 
balance,  he  desired  him  to  procure  it  before  he  would  sign  the  ledger ;  but  though 
thus  exact  with  the  seigeant,  the  moment  he  received  his  balance,  which  amounted 
to  some  dollars,  he  divided  every  penny  of  it  amongst  his  fellow-prisoners.  When 
the  Italians  received  their  money  they  sent  for  brandy,  and  began  to  drink  intem- 
perately,  endeavouring  to  drown  their  sorrows  and  sear  their  minds  ;  but  it  had  quite 
a  different  effect,  for  they  then  broke  from  all  restraint  in  the  expression  of  their  feel- 
ings, and  cried  and  groaned  with  agony  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could  be  heard  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  guard-room.  In  this  state  they  continued  until  morn- 
ing, when  they  ceased  their  lamentations,  only  because  nature  was  exhausted  by  their 
former  violence  ; — quite  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  Frenchman  ;  when  the  bnndy 
was  procured,  the  Italians  pressed  him  to  take  some,  but  he  thanked  them,  and  refiised. 
"  No,"  said  he,  throwing  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt  on  them,  **  I  need  no 
brandy  to  enable  me  to  face  death."  He  continued  to  walk  about  with  his  arms  fidded 
during  the  whole  evening,  without  seeming  in  the  least  disturbed ;  occasionally  indeed 
his  countenance  softened,  and  a  tear  drop  gathered  in  his  eye,  but  it  was  not  pier- 
mitted  to  linger  there ;  and  as  if  ashamed  of  showing  the  least  want  of  firmness,  he 
assumed  redoubled  inflexibility  of  countenance. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  his  manly  fortitude  and  courage.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him,  without  being  intrusive  j  but  in  silence  I  watched  the  expression 
of  his  face,  with  a  feeling  I  could  hardly  describe. — It  was  reported  that  he  was  a 
brother  of  marshal  Soult :  the  truth  of  this  I  cannot  pretend  to  affirm.  He  was,  how* 
ever,  certainly  a  man  of  a  noble  mind  and  independent  spirit,  elegant  in  person,  and 
luindsome  in  fentures.  About  roiduiglit  he  lay  down  and  slept  soundly  until  near  the 
hour  of  execution ;  his  croiu-age  seemed  to  be  now  even  more  exalted.  lie  cleaned 
himself  with  the  greatest  nicety,  conversed  with  his  fellow  prisoners  cheerfully,  and 
endeavoured,  although  witliout  success,  to  infuse  some  courage  into  tlie  poor  Italians. 
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The  guard  having  arrived,  he  took  leave  of  those  Jiriflonen  who  ww»  conftled  widi 
him ;  and  to  one,  with  whom  he  was  more  femiliar  than  the  others,  ha  gare  some 
private  injunction,  and  on  parting  with  him  he  said  emphatically,  "  Remember  I  die  a 
Frenchman."  He  marchod  off  to  the  place  of  ezecutioii  with  the  same  collected 
intrepidity  he  had  before  evinced,  and  I  understood  afterwards,  that  his  demeanour 
on  the  ground  where  he  was  shot,  was  similar  to  that  displayed  while  a  prisoner ;  all 
admired  his  courage,  and  were  sorry  for  his  &te. — ( VoL  ii«  p.  44.) 

The  following  is  a  scene  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  heroes  in 
Homer : — 

The  cavalry  now  commenced  skirmishing,  the  in£mtry  keeping  up  an  occasiomU 
fire.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  happened  to  be  Germans. 
When  this  was  understood,  vollies  of  insulting  language,  as  well  as  shot,  we^B  ex- 
changed between  them.  One  of  our  hussars  got  so  enraged  at  something  one  of  his 
opponents  said,  that  raising  his  sword,  he  dashed  forward  upon  him  into  the  very 
centre  of  their  line.  The  French  hussar  seeing  that  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect 
from  his  enraged  foe,  wheeled  about  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  rear ;  the  other,  de- 
termined on  revenge,  still  c(mtinued  to  foUow  him.  The  whole  attention  of  both 
sides  was  drawn  for  a  moment  to  these  two,  and  a  temporary  cessation  of  firing  took 
place ;  the  French  staring  in  astonishment  at  our  hussar's  temerity,  while  our  men 
were  cheering  liim  on.  The  chace  continued  for  some  v^ay  to  the  rear  of  their 
cavalry.  At  last,  our  hussar  coming  up  with  him,  and  fetching  a  furious  blow, 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  Awakened  now  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  he  had  thrown 
himself  into,  he  set  his  horse  at  fuU  speed  to  get  back  to  his  comrades ;  but  the 
French  who  were  confounded  when  he  passed,  had  recovered  their  surprise,  and 
determined  on  revenging  the  death  of  their  comrade ;  they  joined  in  pursuit,  firing 
their  pistols  at  him.  The  poor  fellow  was  now  in  hazardous  plight,  they  were  eveiy 
moment  gaining  upon  him,  and  he  had  still  a  long  way  to  ride.  A  band  of  the 
enemy  took  a  circuit,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  him ;  and  before  he  could 
reach  tlie  line  he  was  surrounded,  and  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  had  not  a  party 
of  his  comrades,  stimulated  by  the  wish  to  save  so  brave  a  fellow,  rushed  fon\^rd,  and 
just  arrived  in  time,  by  making  the  attack  general,  to  save  his  life,  and  brought  hiia 
off  in  triumph. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  14.) 

Anecdotes  of  wounds  :— 

In  particular  places  of  the  village  where  a  stand  had  been  made,  or  the  shot 
brought  to  bear,  the  slaughter  had  been  immense,  which  was  the  case  near  the  jfrrer, 
and  at  the  small  chapel  on  our  side  of  the  town ;  among  the  rest  lay  one  poor  fellow 
of  the  88th  light  company,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  seemed  to  suffer 
excruciating  agony,  for  he  begged  of  those  who  passed  him  to  put  him  out  of  torture. 
Although  from  the  nature  of  his  wound  there  was  no  possibility  of  him  surviving, 
yet  none  felt  inclined  to  comply  with  his  request,  until  a  German  of  the  60th  Rifle 
battalion,  sifter  hesitating  a  few  moments,  raised  his  rifle,  and  putting  the  muzzle  of 
it  to  his  head,  fired  the  contents  of  it  through  it.  Whether  this  deed  deserved  praise 
or  blame,  I  leave  others  to  determine. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  19.) 

A  French  ofliccr,  while  leading  on  his  men,  having  been  killed  in  our  front,  a 
bugler  of  the  83d  regiment  starting  out  between  the  fire  of  both  parties,  seized  hia 
gold  watch ;  but  he  had  scarcely  returned,  when  a  cannon  sbot  from  the  enemy 
came  whistling  past  him,  and  he  fell  l.-feless  on  the  spot.  The  blood  started  out  of  hit 
nose  and  ears,  but  with  the  exception  of  this,  there  was  neither  wound  nor  Imiise  on 
his  body  ;  the  shot  had  not  touched  him. 

A  few  of  our  lads  and  some  of  the  79th  were  standing  together,  where  a 
poor  fellow  lay  a  few  paces  from  them  weltering  in  his  blood.  As  he  belonged 
to  the  79th,  they  went  over  to  see  who  he  was ;  the  ball  had  entered  the  "center 
of  his  forehead,  and  passed  tlirough  his  brain,  and  to  all  appearance  he  was  com- 
pletely dead  ;    but  when  any  of  the  flies  which  were  buzzing  about  the  woand. 
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in  heaven :"  and  she  stepped  into  the  boat  with  a  wild  despairing  look.  The  veBaeH 
was  now  turning  the  pier,  and  she  was  almost  out  of  our  s^ht  in  an  instant ;  but,  as  we 
got  the  last  glimpse  of  her,  she  uttered  a  shriek,  the  knell  of  a  broken  heart,  which 
rings  in  my  ears  at  this  moment.  Sandy  rushed  down  below,  and  threw  himself  into 
one  of  the  births,  in  a  state  of  feeling  which  defies  description.  Poor  fellow,  his  wifis*! 
foiebodingB  were  too  true !  He  was  amongst  the  first  that  was  killed  in  Fortngal ! 
What  became  of  her,  I  have  never  been  able  to  leam. 

From  Lisbon  the  regiment  is  shortly  dispatched  to  the  defence  of 
Cadiz,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  French.  Here  he  is  one  of  a 
detachment  employed  to  keep  possession  of  a  fort  which  it  was 
apprehended  the  French  proposed  to  man.  This  part  of  the  narra- 
tive gives  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the  behaviour  of  our  officers 
to  their  men,  which  we  trust  is  not  generally  true.  We  observe,  how- 
ever, throughout  the  work,  a  very  unfriendly  feeling  towards  th« 
aristocracy  of  the  army.  How  far  it  is  just  we  should  he  glad 
to  know.  The  only  way  to  leam,  is  to  encourage  education,  and 
then  publication  among  the  common  soldiers,  who  have  hitherto  had 
no  means  of  making  their  complaints  known.  No  man  can  be  a  more 
hopeless  slave  than  a  private  soldier. 

Here  we  were  wrought  like  slaves,  I  may  say,  without  intermission  ;  for  onr  worthy 
adjutant,  who  aimed  at  being  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  was  a  greEit  amateur  in  the 
drill  way  (which  his  company  knew  pretty  well,)  was  determined  that  no  hard  labour 
or  want  of  convenience  for  cleaning  our  things,  should  tempt  him  to  deviate  from  ft 
dean  parade  :  and  formal  guard-mounting  every  morning,  even  although  w«  had  been 
out  sJl  night  under  the  rain  on  picquet,  or  carrying  sand-bags  and  digging  trenches  up 
to  the  knees  in  stinking  mud.  All  the  varied  forms  of  duty  known  in  a  militia  regi- 
ment (with  which  he  was  best  acquainted)  were  by  him  deemed  indispensable  : — and 
in  a  place  where  we  had  no  convenience  for  keeping  our  things  in  order,  not  even 
shelter  for  them,  this  exactness  was  certainly,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unnecessarily 
teasing.  We  were  also  obUged  to  stand  sentry  on  different  parts  of  the  battery,  full 
dressed,  where  there  was  no  earthly  use  for  us,  unless  for  show  :  and  I  could  perceive 
no  reason  the  commandant  and  he  had  for  their  conduct,  imless  that,  feeling  the  novelty 
of  their  situation — in  command  of  a  fort — they  wished  to  ape,  with  their  handfal  of 
men,  all  the  importance  of  Leaders  of  an  army. 

We  were  driven  from  guard  to  working — ^working  to  picquet — ^picquet  to  woddng 
again,  in  a  gin-horse  romid  of  the  most  intolerable  fatigue ;  which  we  nevier  could 
have  borne  for  any  length  of  time,  exposed  as  we  often  were  to  sun  and  rain,  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  Cadiz.  But,  even  with  all  this,  we  had  the  mortification  to  find 
oiu:  best  endeavours  repaid  with  the  most  supercilious  haughtiness,  and  the  wont  of 
usage.  We  were  allowed  little  time  to  sleep;  and  that  little  was  often  withheld 
from  us. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  our  officers  participated  in  all  this  fatigue ;  they 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  tliemselves :  and  they  could  sit  and  drink  wizie  ia  thexr 
bomb-proof  at  night  as  comfortably  as  in  a  mess-room  at  home.  And  it  was  a  common 
amusement  of  the  conunandant,  when  he  got  warmed  with  it,  to  order  the  drain  tQ 
beat  to  arms  in  the  middle  of  the  night — ^when  the  poor  devils,  who  had  perhaps  just 
lost  sense  of  their  fatigue  in  sleep,  would  bo  roused  up,  and  obliged  to  go  to  their 
several  posts  on  the  ramparts :  and,  when  there,  we  were  not  allowed  to  stand  Readily 
to  await  the  coming  of  a  foe  (for  the  blue  devils  of  the  commandant's  brain  had  peopled 
the  diflferent  places  of  aUack  with  millions  for  aught  I  know :)  and  after  half-an-hour 
or  an  hour's  hard  fighting  with  the  wind,  we  would  graciously  be  permitted  to  go  below 
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to  our  births.      But  we  would  scarcely  be  lain  down,  when  we  weire  agtdn  ronSed^to 
commence  working. — ^This  was  the  usual  routine  the  most  of  the  time  we  were  here. ' 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  however,  (for  the  benefit  of  those  officers  who  may  wish 
to  follow  so  illustrious  an  example),  that  the  commandant  had  a  most  ingpniovs  method 
of  assembling  his  men  quickly — ^lie  used  to  stand,  with  his  fist  clenched,  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder  leading  fi'om  the  bomb-proof,  ready  to  knock  down  the  last  man  that  came 
up ;  and,  as  some  one  roust  necessarily  be  last,  he  of  coui*se  was  sure  of  the  blow ;  and, 
as  he  was  a  stiong  muscular  man,  it  used  to  tell  (as  we  military  men  term  it)  on  the 
poor  fellow's  head. 

One  man,  I  remember,  who  had  suffewd  in  this  way,  remonstrated,  and  threatened 
to  complain  to  his  colonel;  but  the  answer  was  a  second  "knock  down,"  and  an 
order  to  confine  bim  between  two  guns  in  an  aojle  of  the  battery,  where  he  was 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  for  many  days  and  nights,  without  covering ; 
and,  when  his  health  was  impaired  by  this  usa^e,  and  he  fell  sick,  he  was  still  kept  in 
the  foit,  although  it  was  tlie  usual  practice  to  send  tlie  sick  to  the  general  hospital  in 
Cadiz.  He  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  place  until  we  aU  left  it ;  and  then,  it  is  pro- 
bable, if  he  had  venlpred  to  complain,  he  might  have  beenflog-ged  in  addition  to  all  he 
had  suffered,  for  presuming  to  say  anything  against  the  Hero  of  M • 

A  very  vivid  account  is  given  of  the  cannonading  of  the  fort,  which 
they  are  at  length  forced  to  evacuate. 

We  had  now  been  in  the  fort  about  two  months ;  and,  from  the  time  that  we  had 
silenced  the  small  battery  that  had  opened  on  us,  when  we  first  gained  possession  of 
the  place,  the  French  had  not  molested  us,  although  they  occasionally  fired  shots  at 
the  boats  passing  up  and  down  the  bay.  We  were  well  aware,  however,  that  this 
was  only  a  de':eitrul  calm  before  a  stoim ;  for  they  had  been  busy  all  this  time  building^ 
batteries  both  in  front  and  to  our  right  in  the  village  I  have  aheady  mentioned, 
although  they  were  hidden  from  our  view  by  the  houses. 

At  last,  vihen  every  thing  was  prepared,  they  commenced  their  operations  one  night 
by  bloTV'ing  up  the  houses  which  had  hitherto  masked  the  batteries.  I  was  out  on 
picquet  at  the  time  ;  and  we  perceived  them  moving  round  a  large  fire  which  they  had 
kindled.  We  suspected  that  they  designed  to  attack  us,  and  our  suspicions  were  soon 
verified ;  for  in  a  short  time  after,  they  gave  a  salute  of  grape  shot,  which  ploughed 
the  earth  on  every  side  of  us ;  but  this  was  only  a  prelude.  A  volley  of  red-hot  shot 
at  the  Spanish  man-of-war,  succeeded,  which  set  her  on  fire,  and  obliged  her  to  slip 
her  cable,  and  drop  down  the  bay.  A  volley  or  two  more  of  the  same  kind  scattered 
our  gun-boats ;  and  we  were  then  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  th^  battle  alone.  Now  it 
began  in  earnest.  Five  or  six  batteries,  mounting  in  all  about  twenty  guns,  ahd  eight 
or  ten  mortars  opened  tbeir  tremendous  mouths,  vomiting  forth  death  and  destruction. 
The  picquet  was  called  in. 

There  was  a  number  of  spare  fascions  piled  up  on  the  sea  face  of  the  Jbatteiy, 
amongst  which,  for  the  want  of  room  in  the  bomb-proof,  w^  formed  huts.  In  one  of 
these  I  lodged.  They  had  been  set  on  fire  by  a  shell  that  fell  amongst  them ;  and, 
when  I  entered  the  fort,  the  Spanish  labourers  were  bu^y  throwing  them  into  the  sea. 
I  ran  to  try  to  save  my  knapsack,  with  the  little  treasure  which  I  had  gained ;  but  it 
was  too  late — hut  and  all  had  been  tossed  over :  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  did  not 
know  how  soon  I  might  be  thrown  over  also.  I  was  called  to  my  gun,  and  had  no 
more  time  to  think  on  the  subject.  They  were  now  plying  us  so  &st  with  shell,  that 
I  saw  six  or  eight  in  the  air  over  us  at  once. 

Death  now  began  to  stalk  about  in  the  most  horrid  forms.  The  large  shot  were 
almost  certain  messengers  where  they  struck*  The  first  man  kUled  was  a  sailor  who 
belonged  to  the  Temeraire  seventy-four.  The  idiole  of  his  face  was  carried  away. 
It  was  a  horrid-looking  wound.  He  was  at  the  same  gun  with  me.  **  Ah !  what  will 
we  do  with  liim  V*  said  I  to  a  seaman  next  me.  **  Let  him  lie  there,"  was  the  reply. 
**  We  have  no  time  to  look  after  dead  men  now."  At  that  time  I  thought  it  a  hardened 
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expression ;  but  this  was  my  first  engagement.  Not  so  with  the  tar.  He  had  beeii 
well  used  to  them. 

The  French  soon  acquired  a  fatal  precision  with  their  shot,  sending  them  in  throfogh 
bur  embrasures,  killing  and  wounding  men  every  volley.  I  was  on  the  left  of  the  gmi, 
at  the  front  wheel.  We  wore  running  her  up  after  loading.  I  had  stooped  to  take 
a  fresh  purchase,  a  cannon  ball  whistled  in  through  the  embrasure,  carried  the  forage 
cap  off  my  head,  and  struck  the  man  behind  me  on  the  breast,  and  he  fell  to  rise  no 
more. 

The  commandant  was  now  moving  from  place  to  place,  giving  orders  and  exposing 
himself  to  every  danger.  No  one  could  doubt  that  he  was  brave.  Had  it  beeii 
bravery,  softened  and  blended  with  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity,  he  would  have  been 

a  true  hero ;  but .    Our  artillery  officer  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  as  he  had 

always  done ;  and  our  subaltern  in  a  tolerable  medium :  the  midshipman  in  the  style  of 
a  brave,  rough  and  ready  seaman.  But,  alas,  how  had  the  mighty  &llen ! — our  brave 
adjutant,  whose  blustering  voice,  and  bullying  important  manner  had  been  always  so 
xemarkable,  was  now  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  Seated  in  an  angle  of  the  battery,  sheltered 
from  the  shot,  no  penitent  on  the  cutty  stool  ever  exhibited  such  a  ruefiil  countenance. 
There  he  sat,  amidst  the  jeering  and  scoffing  of  the  men,  until  the  commandant  ordered 
him  down  to  the  bomb-proof  to  superintend  giving  out  the  ainmimition — merely  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way. 

The  carnage  was  now  dreadful ;  the  rainparts  became  strewed  with  the  dead  and 
wounded ;  and  blood,  brains,  and  mangled  limbs  lay  scattered  in  every  direction  ;  bat 
our  men's  spirits  and  enthusiasm  seemed  to  rise  with  the  danger.  The  artillery  officer 
stood  on  the  platform,  and,  when  he  reported  any  of  our  shot  taking  effect,  a  cheer 
followed ,  and  *  *  at  it  again,  my  heroes,"  was  the  exclamation  from  every  mouth.  Wheri 
any  of  our  comrades  fell,  it  excited  no  visible  feeling  but  revenge.  "  Now  fbr  a 
retaliating  shot"  was  the  word ;  every  nerve  was  strained  to  lay  the  gun  with  precisicm ; 
and,  if  it  took  effect,  it  was  considered  tHat  full  justice  was  doiie  to  their  memory. 

We  had  a  traversing  gun  in  the  angle  of  the  battery  which  had  done  great  executioii. 
The  artillery  sergeant  commanded  her ;  and  they  were  plying  her  with  great  vigour, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  as  the  man  was  retuming.the  sponge  after  a  shot, 
and  the  cartridge  in  the  hand  of  another,  ready  to  reload,  a  thirty- two  pound  §hot  from 
the  French  entered  her  muzzle,  she  rebounded,  and  struck  the  sergeant  with  hbt 
breech  on  the  breast,  and  knocked  him  over  insensible.  The  shot  had  entered  so  far 
that  she  was  rendered  useless,  and  abandoned. 

The  action  was  kept  up  the  whole  of  that  day,  during  which  we  had  lost  the  best 
and  bravest  of  our  men.  Our  guns  had  been  well  directed  at  first ;  but,  towards 
evening,  the  most  of  the  artillery  who  had  commanded  them,  had  been  either  killed 
or  wounded ;  and  the  direction  of  them  was  then  taken  by  men  who  knew  little  about 
it.  The  consequence  was,  that  much  ammunition  was  used  to  little  purpose.  The 
artillery  soldier  at  the  gun  next  to  me  was  killed,  and  two  men  equally  ambitious  fbr 
what  they  considered  the  post  of  honour,  quarrelled  about  it.  From  high  words  it 
came  to  blows  ;  but  the  dispute  was  soon  settled ;  for  a  shell,  falling  between  them  at 
that  moment,  burst  and  quieted  them  fbr  ever. 

I  could  scarcely  define  my  feelings  during  the  action ;  but,  so  far  from  feeling  fear 
when  it  first  commenced,  and  the  silent  gloom  of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  rapid  flash, 
and  reverberating  thunder  of  the  cannon,  I  felt  a  sensation  something  resemT>ling 
delight ;  but  it  was  of  an  awful  kind — enthusiasm,  sublimity  and  wonder,  mixed  with 
a  sense  of  danger — something  like  what  I  have  felt  in  a  violent  thunder  storm. 

The  firing,  on  both  sides,  had  been  without  intermission  from  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ;  but,  as  it  now  became  dark,  it  was  partially  suspended.  I  then,  for  the 
first  time,  ventured  to  go  below  to  the  bomb-proof.  The  scene  there  was  dismal — 
the  wounded  filled  the  whole  place,  and  the  doctor  had  not  got  through  with  the 
dressing  of  them. 

When  day-light  came  in  next  morning,  the  firing  agam  commenced  as  warmly  as 
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the  preceding  day ;  and  the  precision  the  French  had  attained  with  their  shot  WM  very 
remarkable.  We  had  a  flag  staff  of  the  usual  size,  on  which  was  hoisted  the  Spanish 
colours.  They  had  cut  it  across  with  a  cannon  ball,  it  was  repaired,  and  again  replaceid ; 
but  it  was  not  five  minutes  up,  when  another  shot  brought  it  down  again.  This 
occurring  four  or  five  times  successively,  gave  great  offence  to  the  sailors,  who  attributed 
all  that  we  had  suffered  to  fighting  under  the  S{)ani8h  flag,  and  swore  that  if  the  unioki 
jack  was  up  in  its  place,  the  French  would  not  bring  it  down  so  easily.    "  There's 

that  bloody  Spanish  flag  down  again,"  said  one  of  the  tars.     **  D n  it.  Jack,  I 

have  got  our  boat's  ensign  here — ^let  me  go,  and  1*11  soon  run  it  up."  He  went,  and 
assisted  in  repairing  the  flag  staff;  but,  instead  of  again  bending  the  Spanish  flag  to 
the  halliards,  he  put  the  English  in  place  of  it. 

A  general  huzza  greeted  its  appearance.     "  Now,  d n  it,  we'll  beat  the  French 

dogs"  said  the  seamen  ;  but  the  cheering  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  commandant, 
and  he  ordered  it  to  be  hauled  down  again.    Never  was  an  order  so  reluctantly  obeyed. 

In  a  few  minutes,  a  shot  cut  through  the  flag-staff.     **  Thetfe  it  goes  down  again — 

Oh,  d ,"  was  the  surly  reply.     "  Let  it  lie  there ;"   and  there  it  lay  ;   for  no  one 

would  meddle  vnth  it.  "  Better  to  fight  without  a  flag  at  all,  than  under  such  a  bloody 
treacherous  flag  as  that,"  said  an  old  sailor.  "  I  never  could  bear  it^  unless  when  I 
saw  it  flying  at  the  mast  h^ad  df  an  isnemy." 

The  fort  is  soon  after  ordered  to  be  blown  up  and  deserted.  Our 
poor  soldier  gets  off  with  only  a  slight  wound,  and  much  slighter 
clothing.  He  had  lost  his  dollars,  prize  silk,  &c.  and  arrives  at  the 
Isla  camp  with  a  pair  of  canvass  trowsers,  the  shirt  on*  his  back,  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  a  fbragd  cap. 

"  The  Soldier  *'  next  re-embarks  with  his  regiment  for  Portugal,  t6 
join  the  main  army  under  Lord  Wellington.  The  battle  of  Busaco  had 
just  taken  places  and  they  meet  the  wounded  on  the  road. 

After  halting  one  day  here,  we  proceeded  on  the  main  road  as  far  as  Cavallos.  Here 
we  received  information,  from  men  going  sick  to  the  rear,  that  oiir  army  was  retreating, 
after  having  fought  an  action  at  Busaco.  This  intelligence  was  sOon  confirmed  by  cars 
coming  in  with  the  wounded — ^those  who  had  suffered  slightly  were  walking,  while 
others,  whose  wounds  were  more  severe,  were  either  sitting  or  lying  on  the  cars,  which 
from  their  construction  were  ill  calculated  for  conveying  sick  or  woimded  men.  They 
were  about  five  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad ,  but,  instead  of  being  boarded  ^t 
the  sides,  there  were  stakes  placed  in  holes  about  eighteen  inches  ap&rt ;  the  wheels 
were  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  rather  octagon^  than  round ;  and,  as  they  were  ndt 
girt  with  iron,  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  liave  a  piece  broken  out  of  the  dicum- 
ference,  and,  of  course,  every  time  the  wheel  turned,  the  whole  car  would  be  violently 
shook.  This  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  yoked  by  the  head.  A  peasant,  with  a 
long  stick  and  a  sharp  nail  in  the  end  of  it,  walked  before  them,  and  every  now  and 
then  run  his  goad  into  their  shoulders  to  hasten  their  pace.  This  generally  produced 
an  awkward  zig-zag  trot  for  a  few  yards,  when  the  jolting  occasioned  by  the  inequality 
of  the  wheels  would  cause  the  most  excmci&ting  torture  to  the  poor  fellows  who  were 
in  them,  and  force  them  to  groan  with  agony.  In  this  manner  they  had  to  travel  to 
Lisbon,  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  before  they  reached  an  hospital,  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weatlier,  going  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  The  wounded 
continued  to  pass  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  and  during  the  whole  night. 

There  are  many  other  striking  accounts  and  anecdotes  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  soldiery,  both  with  relation  to  their  comforts,  the  supply  of 
necessaries,  discipline,  &c.  together  with  hints  for  improvement,  ten 
which  we  can  only  refer. 
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him,  asy  mdrc  than  Axlam  in  Paradise— when  the  lions  bren  were 
not  yet  carnivorons,  but  lay  down  harmlessly  with  the  kid.  No  man 
says,  therefore,  of  snch  an  ox  at  pasture,  Lo !  how  he  lasheth  his  beef- 
steaks with  his  tail,-— or  he  hath  a  fly  upon  his  brisket,— excepting  the 
buteher,  who  learns  this  cruelty  of  thought  by  education,  and  calculates, 
.with  a  degenerate  and  unpastoral  eye,  of  how  much  he  will  weigli 
when  he  is  cut  up  into  joints  and  quarters.  And  when  he  hath  murdered 
him,  (the  ox,)  hangs  him  up  limb  by  limb  in  his  shambles,  which  he 
Tegards  with  a  devilish  satisfaction — and,  with  a  transposition  at 
vanity,  gazes  upon  the  legs,  and  the  ribs,  and  the  briskets,  with  a 
peculiar  complacence,  as  if  they  were  indeed  his  own  personals.  Surely 
it  will  go  hard  with  such  men  in  the  world  of  Brahma ! — ^the  great  ox- 
god,  Apis,  will  trample  them  terribly  under  his  feet !  Alas !  of  pigs, 
l>eeves,  calves,  and  gentle  lambs, — ^what  weekly  hecatombs  are  offered 
.up  to  the  belly-gods  of  our  fallen  nature ! — ^what  rivers  of  blood,  with 
an  issue  of  vital  breath,  that  must  mount  up  to  the  lower  Indian 
Heavens,  of  the  brutal  generation,  in  very  whirlwinds!  I  doweH 
remember  the  squeamish  turn  which  it  wrought  on  my  stomach,  to 
l)ehold  a  wide  kennel  running  with  scarlet,  which,  though  it  proved 
afterwards  to  have  flowed  innocently  from  a  dyer's,  did  yet  remind  me 
of  that  Tartarian  flood,  which,  if  the  doctrines  of  Brahma  are  but  troe^ 
may  one  day  become  the  red  lake  of  our  punishment.  For  this  reason^ 
I  have  since  no  appetite  for  flesh :  nor  is  this  my  case  only,  but  many 
excellent  and  pious  men,  it  is  recorded,  have  turned  hermits,  and  fed 
only  on  herbs  and  roots,  because  they  revolted,  like  myself,  at  the  woiU's 
butchering  houses,  and  shambles. 

But  if  it  be  painful  to  a  natural-minded  man  to  look  upon  sueh 
savage  dens,  inhabitated  by  human  tigers,  (which  are  butchers,)  hxM 
much  worse  is  it  to  behold  the  poulterer's  eyrie,  where  hundreds  of 
birds  lie  immolated — and  men  go  openly  and  palpably  to  deal  with 
deaths  bargaining  for  such  a  fowl's  corpse— or,  may-be,  the  anatomies 
of  a  score  of  larks >  to  be  spitted  upon  needles  ?  And  in  the  eating  of 
poultry,  and  game,  and  small  creatures  of  any  kind,  there  is  this 
feature  especially  shocking — that  whereas,  in  devouring  a  steak  or  chop^ 
which  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  sheep  or  ox,  and  like  a  pound  of 
cheese  or  bread,  you  may  reasonably  indulge  an  oblivion  of  its  being 
once  endowed  with  life  and  motion ; — ^but,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  bird, 
(excepting,  perhaps,  a  roc  or  an  ostrich,  which  are  never  brought 
.whole  to  table)  you  have  the  perfect  frame  before  you  that  once  con- 
tained a  breathing  life, — the  wings  with  which  it  used  to  fly,  the  1^ 
for  hopping  or  perching  on  a  tree,  and  the  parts  for  eating  and  singpng 
with — the  head  and  bill.  Therefore,  in  eating  a  bird,  you  have  th(J 
image  before  you  of  a  once-living  creature,  and  kiww  that  you  are 
destroying  it,  with  its  functions, — hopping,  flying,  music,  and  all — a 
reflection  which  should  deter  any-sensible  mind  from  the  consumption 
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of  poultry.  It  was  a  charitable  creed  which  taught  that  the  soul  of  our 
grandam  might  inhabit  a  bird : — and  the  fiction  of  the  Phoenix  (some 
think  that  there  are  no  real  Phoenixes)  must  have  preserved  many  of 
the  race  from  cookery,  by  the  belief  that  they  would  rise  again  from 
the  ashes. 

Lastly,  to  speak  of  fish,  it  seems  that  these  having  little  or  no  blood, 
which  is  called  the  life  of  a  creature  in  the  Bible,  may  be  more  inno- 
cently eaten,  especially  as  they  multiply  so  prodigiously,  as  to  be 
allowed*  by  nature  to  prey  upon  each  other,  and  which  may  be  constrtied 
Into  a  precedent,  for  their  consumption  by  humankind.  The  sam^ 
argument  would  authorize  us,  with  regard  to  lions  and  tigers,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey,  if  indeed  tliey  would  not  be  too  tough  for  Ibod, 
and  subject  us  besides  to  an  unseemly  danger  of  cannibalism  at  second 
hand.  For  the  same  reason  one  would  not  choose,  willingly,  to  partake 
of  sharks,  of  which  one  was  taken  in  Pliny*s  !time,  with  an  arin^d  man 
in  its  belly, — and  I  have  been  infonhed  of  codfishes,  and  crabs  even, 
being  over  busy  about  sea-wrecks.  The  venom  of  the  sea-serpents, 
will  secure  them  from  being  eaten,  and  so  will  the  monstrous  dimen- 
sions of  the  kraken,  whose  flesh  cannot  fail  to  be  coarse  and  rank 
flavoured ;  and  its  oiliness  will  be  an  objection  with  tnost  people  against 
whale ;  the  mermen  and  mermaids  likewise,  will  be  protected  by  their 
human  resemblance, — as  in  the  case  of  monkeys  and  baboons,  trhlch 
are  not  eaten  to  my  knowledge  by  any  civilized  nation^ — nor  the  parrot 
because  of  its  speech.  But  which  of  these  arguments  is  to  plead  for 
the  poor  shrimps  and  periwinkles,  and  all  the  smaller  fry  of  the  sea, 
which  might  be  eaten  commonly,  for  want  of  such  objections, — ^if  we 
did  not  advance  for  them  the  giant-like  corporeal  sufferings  of  their 
destruction,  and  which  have  been  allowed,  in  behalf  of  o!ie  insect,  ^ 
universally,  that  nobody  will  eat  beetles?  A  great  German  naturalist 
has  counted  a  thousand  of  vital  creatures  in  a  pint  of  shrimps,  ftnd 
still  more  of  periwrinkles  in  ;the  same  me£ii?ure ;  so  that  to  make  ft 
meal  of  such  minute  insects,  (however  justifiable  with  regard  to  locusts, 
which  would  eat  all  up  if  they  were  not  eaten,)  we  must  sacrifice  a 
thousand  of  living  particles.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  glutton  pause,  to 
reflect  on  such  a  massacre — ^but,  alas !  the  time  is  not  ripe,  or  rather, 
I  dread,  is  gone  and  past,  for  such  Pythagorean  considferatioh.  Ths 
refined  gluttony  of  the  age,  indeed,  hath  arrived  at  such  a  pitch, 
and  has  forced  men  upon  such  unnatural  dishes,  that  I  shall  not  be 
amazed  to  find  them  feeding  upon  tigers  and  sharks,  in  spite  of  their 
being  anthropophagous — on  swallows  and  stol'ks  howev6r  sacred — and 
on  mermen  and  mermaids,  though  they  are  so  like  their  own  fathers 
and  mothers.  T.  H. 
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all  restraint,  running  up  and  down  tlie  town,  the  atrocitieB  wliich  took  place  maj  be' 
readily  imagined  ; — but  in  justice  to  tl^o  army,  I  must  say  they  were  not  general,  and 
in  most  cases  perpetrated  by  coid-bloodtd  villains,  who  were  backward  enongh  in  the 
attack.     Many  risked  their  lives  in  defending  helpless  females,  and  although  it  was 
rather  a  dangerous  place  for  an  officer  to  f^)pear,  I  saw  many  of  them  running  aa  much 
risk  to  prevent  inhumanity,  as  they  did  the  preceding  night  in  storming  the  town.    I 
very  soon  sickened  of  the  noise,  folly,  and  wickedness  around  me,  and  made  oat  of  the- 
town  towards  the  breach*    When  I  arrived  at  where  the  attack  had  been  made  by  the 
light  and  4fth  divisions,  what  a  contrast  to  the  scene  I  had  just  left !  here  all  waa  com-' 
paiatively  silent,  unless  here  and  there  a  groan  from  the  poor  fellows  who  lay  wounded,' 
and  who  were  unable  to  move.    As  I  looked  round,  several  voices  assailed  my  ear' 
begging  for  a  drink  of  water ;  I  went,  and  having  filled  a  large  pitchtfr  which  I  fbond, 
lelieved  their  wants  aa  far  as  I  could. 

Our  soldier,  the  next  morning,  visits  the  scene  of  attack  qn  the! 
night  previous : — 

When  I  observed  the  defences  that  had  been  here  made,  I  could  not  wonder  at  oor- 
troope  not  succeeding  in  the  assault.  The  ascent  of  the  breach  near  the  top  was 
covered  with  thick  planks  of  wood  firmly  connected  together,  staked  down,  and' 
■tock  fiiU  of  sword  and  bayonet  blades,  which  were  firmly  &stened  into  tbia  wood  with 
the  points  np ;  round  the  breach  a  deep  trench  was  cut  in  the  ramparts,  winch  wat 
plated  fhll  of  musqueta  with  the  bayonets  fixed,  standing  np  perpendicularly,  and' 
firmly  fixed  in  the  earth  up  to  the  locks.  Exclusive  of  this,  they  had  shell  and-  hand- 
grenades  ready  loaded,  piled  on  the  ramparts,  which  they  lighted  and  threw  down  among 
the  assailants.  Round  this  place  death  appeared  in  every  form,  the  whole  ascent  waa 
completely  covered  with  the  killed,  and  for  many  yards  around  the  approach  to  the* 
walls,  evexy  variety  of  expression  in  their  countenance,  from  cafan  placidity  to  the 
greatest  agony.  The  sight  was  awfol : — anxious  to  see  the  place  where  we  had  sa 
severe  a  struggle  the  preceding  night,  I  bent  my  steps  to  die  diteh  where  we  had 
placed  the  ladders  to  escalade  the  castle.  The  sight  here  was  enough  to  hanow  np- 
die  soul,  and  which  no  description  of  mine  could  convey  an  idea  ui.  Beneath  one  ot 
the  ladders,  among  others  lay  a  corporal  of  the  4i5th  regimoit,  who,  when  wounded,' 
had  foUen  forward  on  his  knees  and  hands,  and  the  foot  of  the  ladder  had  been,  in 
the  confusion,  placed  on  his  back.  Whether  the  wound  would  have  been  mortal,  I' 
do  not  know,  but  the  weight  of  the  men  ascending  the  ladder  had  facilitated  hi* 
death,  for  the  blood  was  forced  out  of  his  ears,  mouUi  and  nose. 

Hetuming  to  the  camp,  I  had  passed  the  narrow  path  across  the  moat,  where  many* 
lay  dead,  half  in  the  water.  I  had  scarcely  reached  the  opposite  side,  iHien  I  per-' 
ceived  a  woman  with  a  child  at  her  breast,  and  leading  another  by  the  hand,  hnziying 
about  with  a  distracted  air,  firom  one  dead  body  to  another,  eagerly  examining  each.  ■ 
I  saw  her  come  to  one  whose  appearance  seemed  to  strike  her  (he  was  a  grenadier  oB 
the  8Sd  regt.)  she  hesitated  some  moments,  9fi  if  afiraid  to  realise  the  suspicion  winch' 
crossed  her  mind.  At  length  seemingly  determined  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  her 
misery,  releasing  the  child  from  1»  hand,  she  raised  the  dead  soldier  (^ho  had 
fiUlen  on  hift  &ce)  and  looking  on  hia  pallid  features,  she  gave  a  wild  screim,  and 
the  lifeless  body  fell  from  her  arms.  Sinking  on  her  knees,  she  cast  her  .eyes  tor 
heaven,  while  she  strained  her  infont  to  her  bosom  with  a  convulsive  gnap ;  the 
hlood  had  fied  her  frtce,  nor  did  a  mnscle  of  it  move,  she  seemed  inanimate,  and  all 
her  faculties  were  absorbed  in  griefl 

If  we  had  no  other  reason  for  recommending  these  little  volnxnes,' 
it  would  be  sufficient  that  they  will  instruct  unthinking  people  in  thQ, 
real  nature  of  war  and  military  glory.  The  length  of  .the  quotations 
already  made,  prevent  us  i^om  doing  more  than  concladisg  tlu8> 
paper  with  a  few  detached  anecdotes  collected  at  random — partly  for 
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the  amusement  they  aSotd — and'  partfy  to  show  the  eharacter  of  the* 

work. 

General  Picton : — 

llie  first  Sunday  after  tlie  outrage  already   related,  when  the  chaplain   left  hia 
station,  General  Picton  took  his  place  not  to  pray  but  to  give  us  a  sermon. 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  addressed  us.  I  felt  anxious  to  examine  the  features 
of  a  man  who  bad  been  so  much  the  public  talk  oli  account  of  his  reputed  cruelty  at 
Trinidad.  I  could  not  deny  that  I  teh  a  prejudice  against  him,  and  his  countenance' 
did  not  do  it  away  ;  for  it  had  a  stern  and  gloomy  expression,  which,  added  to  a  very' 
dark  complexion,  made  it  no  way  prepossessing ;  but,  when  he  opened  his  motith,  and' 
began  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  us  for  oitf  conduct,  and  his  dark  eye  flashed' 
with  indignation,  as  he  recapitulated  our  errors,  **  hope  withering  fled,  and  mercy^ 
sighed  farewell."  He  woux^  up  the  particular  part  of  his  speech  addressed  to  us 
with — "  Y^ou  are  a  disgrace  to  yoiir  moral  country,  Scotland !  **  That  had  more  weight 
than  all  his  speech.  It  sunk  deep  in  our  hearts.  To  separate  a  Scotchman  from  his 
country — to  tell  him  he  was  unworthy  of  it — ^is  n6xt  to  taking  away  his  life. 

But  General  Picton  was  not  the  character  which  we,  by  prejudice,  were  l6d  to 
think  him.  Convinced  of  the  baneful  effects  of  allowing  his  men  to  plunder,  he  set 
his  face  sternly  against  it,  but  in  other  respects  he  was  indulgent ;  and,  although  no 
man  could  blame  with  more  severity  when  occasion  required,  he  was  no  niggard  of  his 
praise  when  it  was  deserved. — (Vol.  i.  p.  198.) 

The  88th  regiment  (Connaught  Ktogers)  being  detached  from  our  division,  led  on' 
by  the  heroic  General  M'Kinnon,  (who  commanded  our  right  brigade)  chained  them' 
furiously,  and  drove  them  back  through  the  village  with  great  slaughter.  Some  time' 
previous  to  this^  General  Picton  had  had  occasion  to  check  this  regiment  for  some 
plundering  affair  they  had  been  guilty  of,  and  he  was  so  offended  at  their  conduct,' 
that;  in  addressing  them,  he  had  told  them  they  were  the  greatest  blackguards  in  the 
army ; — but  as  he  was  always  as  ready  to  give  praise — as  censure,  where  it  was  due,  when 
they  were  returning  from  this  gallant  and  effective  charge,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Well 
done  the  brave  88th  !  **  Some  of  them  who  had  been  stung  at  his  former  reproaches/ 
cried  out,  "  Are  we  the  greatest  blackguards  in  the  army  now  *! "  The  vaUant  Picton 
smiled,  and  replied,  **  No,  no,  you  are  bravB  and  gallant  soldiers,  this  day  has  re- 
deemed your  character." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  23.) 

We  had  now  gained  the  edge  of  the  river ;  the  French  columns  were  posted  on  the^ 
height  above  us.  We  passed  the  river,  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  proceeded  to  ascend' 
the  hill.  We  could  now  see  that  more  of  our  army  had  crossed,  both  to  otfr  right 
and  left.  As  we  advanced  up  the  hill,  we  fbrmed  line.  General  Picton  rode  up  in' 
front  of  us,  with  his  stick  over  his  shoulder,  exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,- 
as  composedly  as  if  he  had  been  in  perfect  safety.  **  Steady,  my  lads,  steacbjr,"  said" 
he,  **  don't  throw  away  your  fire  until  I  give  you  the  word  of  command."  We  were 
now  close  on  them  ;  the  balls  were  whizzing  about  our  ears  like  hailstones.  I'he  man  - 
before  me  received  a  shot  in  the  head,  and  fell.  **  Why  don't  they  let  us  give  the 
rascals  a  volley,"  said  some  of  the  men.  The  left  of  our  line,  which  was  nearesC 
them,  now  opened  a  heavy  fire ;  and,  by  the  time  the  line  was  all  fbrmed,  the  Prenchf 
had  taken  to  their  heels. — (Vol.  i.  p.  221.) 

We  were  much  annoyed  by  shot  and  shell  from  the  heights- where  the  Frencb 
artillery  were  posted,  some  of  which  falling  in  the  squates,  did  gre^t  mischief,  kiUxng 
and  wounding  many  of  our  men,  and  blowing  up  our  ammunition.  We  faAd  about  sii^ 
miles  to  retreat  in  this  manner  before  we  reached  the  body  of  the  army,  with  thd 
French  cavalry  hanging  on  our  flanks  and  rear,  some  of  whom  had  even  the  audacity 
to  ride  to  our  front,  and  having  taken  part  of  our  baggage,  brought  it  back  close  past 
our  columns  :  we  could  render  no  assistance,  as  our  own  safe^  wholly  depended  on 
keeping  ourselves  ready  to  form  square.  Here  General  Picton  showed  that  coolnest 
and  intrepidity  for  which  he  Was  so  much  distinguished ;  for  some  tiiBfie  he  rode  at  the 
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head  of  oar  square,  while  a  strong  body  of  French  himg  on  our  right,  waiting  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  charge.  The  captain  who  commanded  us  (both  field  officers 
being  sick)  was  throwing  many  a  fearful  glance  at  them,  and  was  rather  in  a  state  of 
perturbation — **  Never  miud  the  French,"  said  Picton,  **  mind  your  regiment;  if 
the  fellows  come  here,  we  wUl  give  them  a  warm  reception." — (Vol.ii.  p.  54.) 
Execution  of  deserters : — 

Wlule  in  Campo  Mayor,  where  we  remained  for  some  time,  a  German  of  the  60th 
regiment,  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Italians,  belonging  to  the  Chasseurs  Britannique,  wera 
shot  for  desertion ;  the  former  belonged  to  our  division,  the  latter  three  to  the  7th. 
On  the  morning  that  the  sentence  of  the  first  was  carried  into  execution,  the  divisioa 
was  assembled  outside  of  the  town,  where  they  formed  three  sides  of  a  square.  The 
prisoner  was  marched  past  the  various  regiments,  accompanied  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
division,  and  the  guard  appointed  to  shoot  him.  When  his  devotions  were  finished, 
he  was  bUndfolded  by  the  provost  marshal,  and  placed  kneeling  on  the  brink  of  his 
grave  already  open  to  receive  him ;  he  gave  the  signal,  and  the  next  moment  he  fell 
pierced  by  half  a  dozen  musquet  balls.  The  different  regiments  then  marched  past  the 
body,  receiving  the  word,  eyes  left,  as  they  passed  him. 

I  was  on  the  general  provost  guard  the  evening  previous  to  those  of  the  7th  divisica 
being  shot,  llie  sergeants  came  with  the  company's  books  to  settle  their  accounts  ; 
the  two  Italians  were  in  paroxysms  of  agony,  crying  and  wringing  their  hands ;  the 
behaviour  of  the  Frenchman,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  had  volunteered  into  thm 
Chasseurs  Britannique,  and  afterwards  deserted  from  them  to  his  countrymen,  foimed 
a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  others ;  calm  and  dignified,  he  seemed  to  feel  no  fear 
of  death,  nor  did  any  complaint  pass  his  lips,  save  an  occasional  exclamation  i^^ainst 
the  injustice  of  trying  him  as  a  deserter,  being  a  Frenchman.  In  his  circumstances, 
he  argued  it  was  natural  that  he  should  endeavour  to  join  his  Mends  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  o£fered.  When  the  sergeant  was  settling  their  accounts,  the  Italians  paid 
no  attention  to  any  thing  said  to  them ;  but  he  discussed  every  item  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  and  the  sergeant  wanting  a  small  coin  about  the  value  of  a  ferthing  to 
balance,  he  desired  him  to  prociu'e  it  before  he  would  s^  the  ledger ;  but  thoi^ 
thus  exact  with  the  sergeant,  the  moment  he  received  his  balance,  which  amounted 
to  some  dollars,  he  divided  every  penny  of  it  amongst  his  fellow-prisoners.  When 
the  Italians  received  their  money  they  sent  for  brandy,  and  began  to  drink  intem- 
perately,  endeavouring  to  drown  their  sorrows  and  sear  their  minds  ;  but  it  had  quite 
a  difierent  effect,  for  they  then  broke  from  all  restraint  in  the  expression  of  their  feel- 
ings, and  cried  and  groaned  with  agony  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could  be  heard  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  guard-room.  In  this  state  they  continued  until  morn- 
ing, when  they  ceased  their  lamentations,  only  because  nature  was  exhausted  by  their 
former  violence  ;•:— quite  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  Frenchman ;  when  the  brandy 
was  procured,  the  Italians  pressed  him  to  take  some,  but  he  thanked  them,  and  refused. 
**  No,"  said  he,  throwing  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt  on  them,  **  I  need  no 
brandy  to  enable  me  to  fece  death."  He  continued  to  walk  about  with  his  arms  folded 
during  the  whole  evening,  without  seeming  in  the  least  disturbed  ;  occasionally  indeed 
his  countenance  softened,  and  a  tear  drop  gathered  in  his  eye,  but  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  Unger  there ;  and  as  if  ashamed  of  showing  the  least  want  of  firmness,  he 
assumed  redoubled  inflexibility  of  countenance. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  his  manly  fortitude  and  courage.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him,  without  being  intrusive ;  but  in  silence  I  watched  the  expression 
of  his  foce,  with  a  feeling  I  could  hardly  describe. — It  was  reported  that  he  was  a 
brother  of  marshal  Soult :  the  truth  of  this  I  cannot  pretend  to  affirm.  He  was,  how- 
ever, certainly  a  man  of  a  noble  mind  and  independent  spirit,  elegant  in  person,  and 
handsome  in  features.  About  midnight  he  lay  down  and  slept  soundly  until  near  the 
hour  of  execution ;  his  courage  seemed  to  be  now  even  more  exalted.  He  cleaned 
himself  with  the  greatest  nicety,  conversed  with  his  fellow  prisoners  cheerfully,  and 
endeavoured,  although  witliout  success,  to  infuse  some  courage  into  the  poor  Italians. 
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The  guard  having  arrived,  ha.  took  leavd  of  those  Inisoneni  who  wore  conftAed  with 
Mm ;  and  to  one,  with  whom  he  was  more  familiar  than  the  others,  he  gare  some 
private  injunction,  and  on  parting  with  him  he  said  emphatically,  "  Remember  I  die  « 
Frenchman."  He  marched  off  to  the  place  of  execution  with  the  same  collected 
intrepidity  he  had  before  evinced,  and  I  understood  afterwards,  that  his  demeanour 
on  the  ground  where  he  was  ^ot,  was  similar  to  that  displayed  while  a  prisoner ;  all 
admired  his  courage,  and  were  sorry  for  his  fete.— (Vol.  ii.  p.  44.) 

The  following  is  a  scene  much  afteir  the  fashion  of  the  heroes  in 

Homer ; — 

The  cavalry  now  commenced  skirmishing,  the  infentry  keeping  up  an  occosiondl 
fire.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  happened  to  be  Germans. 
When  this  was  imderstood,  vdlies  of  insulting  language,  as  well  as  shot,  weice  ex- 
changed between  them.  One  of  our  hussars  got  so  enraged  at  something  one  of  hia 
opponents  said,  that  raising  his  sword,  |ie  dashed  forward  upon  him  into  the  very 
centre  of  their  Une.  The  French  hussar  seeing  that  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect 
from  his  enraged  foe,  wheeled  about  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  re^ ;  the  other,  de- 
termined on  revenge,  still  c(mtinued  to  follow  him.  The  whole  attention  of  both 
sides  was  drawn  for  a  moment  to  these  two,  and  a  temporary  cessation  of  firing  took 
place;  the  French  staring  in  astonishment  at  our  hussar's  temerity,  while  our  men 
were  cheering  him  on.  The  chace  continued  for  some  way  to  the  rear  of  their 
cavalry.  At  last,  our  hussar  coming  up  with  him,  and  fetching  a  furious  blow, 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  Awakened  now  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  he  had  thrown 
himself  into,  he  set  his  horse  at  full  speed  to  get  back  to  his  comrades ,  but  the 
French  who  were  confounded  when  he  passed,  had  recovered  their  surprise,  and 
detennined  on  revenging  the  death  of  their  comrade ;  they  joined  in  pursuit,  firing 
their  pistols  at  him.  The  poor  fellow  was  now  in  hazardous  plight,  they  were  eveiy 
moment  gaining  upon  him,  and  he  had  still  a  long  way  to  ride.  A  band  of  the 
enemy  took  a  circuit,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  him ;  and  before  he  could 
reach  tlie  line  he  was  surrounded,  and  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  had  not  a  party 
of  his  comrades,  stimulated  by  the  wish  to  save  so  brave  a  fellow,  rushed  forward,  and 
just  arrived  in  time,  by  making  the  attack  general,  to  save  his  life,  and  brought  him 
off  in  triumph. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  14.) 

Anecdotes  of  wounds : — 

In  particular  places  of  the  village  where  a  stand  had  been  made,  or  the  shot 
brouglit  to  bear,  the  slaughter  had  been  immense,  which  was  the  case  near  the  *#ver, 
and  at  the  small  chapel  on  our  side  of  the  town  ;  among  the  rest  lay  one  poor  fellow 
of  the  88th  light  company,  who  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  seemed  to  suffer 
excruciating  agony,  for  he  begged  of  those  who  passed  him  to  put  him  out  of  tortureL 
Although  from  the  nature  of  his  wound  there  was  no  possibility  of  him  surviving, 
yet  none  felt  inclined  to  comply  with  his  request,  until  a  German  of  the  60th  Rifie 
battalion,  after  hesitating  a  few  moments,  raised  his  rifle,  and  putting  the  muzzle  of 
it  to  his  head,  fired  the  contents  of  it  through  it.  Whether  this  deed  deserved  praise 
or  blame,  I  leave  others  to  determine. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  19.) 

A  French  officer,  while  leading  on  his  men,  having  been  killed  in  onr  firont,  a 
bugler  of  the  B3d  regiment  starting  out  between  the  fire  of  both  parties,  seized  hia 
gold  watch ;  but  he  had  scarcely  returned,  when  a  cannon  sliot  from  the  enemy 
came  whistling  past  him,  and  he  fell  lifeless  on  the  spot.  The  blood  started  out  of  his 
nose  and  ears,  but  with  the  exception  of  this,  there  was  neither  wound  nor  bruise  on 
his  body  ;  the  shot  had  not  touched  him. 

A  few  of  our  lads  and  some  of  the  79th  were  standing  together,  where  a 
poor  fellow  lay  a  few  paces  from  them  weltering  in  his  blood.  As  he  belonged 
to  the  7yth,  they  went  over  to  see  who  he  was ;  the  ball  had  entered  the  center 
of  his  forehead,  and  passed  through  his  brain,  and  to  all  appearance  he  was  com- 
pletely dead ;    but  when  any  of  the  flies  which  were  buzzing  about  th«  wound. 
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entered  it,  a  convuIsiTe  tremor  shook  his  whole  body,  and  the  nmiclM  of  fau  fi^e 
became  frightfully  distorted;  there  could  scarcely  be  imagined  any  llung  monedia* 
Iressing,  or  more  appalling  to  the  spectator .p^  Vol.  ii.  p.  SO.) 

In  this  manner  driving  in  their  left,  we  came  in  front  of  where  our  artilleiy  wmns 
playing  on  the  enemy,  but  no  time  was  lost,  for  by  marching  past  in  open  column,  they 
continued  to  fire  widiout  interruption,  sending  their  shot  through  the  intervals  between 
each  company,  without  doing  us  any  injury,  although  it  created  rather  mpileannt 
sensations  to  hear  it  whistling  past  us.  The  enemy's  shot  and  shell  were  new  mafcing 
dreadful  havock.  A  Portuguese  cadet,  who  was  attached  to  our  regiment,  received  a 
shell  in  the  centre  of  his  body,  which,  bursting  at  the  same  instant,  literalfy'Uew  him 
to  pieces;  another  poor  fellow  receiTing  a  grape  shot  across  his  belly,  his  bowels 
protruded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  apply  both  his  hands  to  the  wound  Co  keep  themtn ; 
I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  agony  depicted  in  his  countenance.  These  were 
remarkable  cases,  but  the  men  were  now  fiilling  thick  on  every -side* — (VoL  iL  p.  100.) 

Within  the  walls  of  the  old  chapel,  where  our  men  and  the  French  had  got  imder 
cover  alternately,  as  they  were  pursuing  or  pursued,  there  lay  a  mixture  of  varieas 
nations,  wounded,  dying  and  dead,  and  presented  a  sight  which  no  language  ooidd 
describe,  raving,  groaning,  calling  for  assistance  and  drink.  They  mnst  have  bad  a 
hardened  heart  who  could  have  beheld  it  without  feeling  deeply.  One  noble  looting 
fellow  of  the  Imperial  Guard  lay  wounded  through  both  legs,  md  one  of  his  aims 
Idmttered,  he  had  been  plundered  and  stripped  half  naked.  One  of  our  light  company, 
of  the  name  of  James  Cochran,  as  much  distinguished  for  bravery  in  the  field  as  fer  a 
mild  and  humane  temper,  (for  they  are  not  incompatiable)  seeing  the  poor  fellow  lying 
in  this  plight,  imable  to  help  himself,  and  the  flies  irritating  his  wounds — threw  his 
own  blanket  over  him — ^brought  some  water,  and  left  it  and  some  bread  with  him ;  bat 
What  was  his  mortification  on  returning  that  way,  to  find  that  he  was  again  plundered  of 
all,  and  left  as  before.  The  poor  fellow,  however,  seemed  to  feel  the  most  lively  grati- 
tude for  what  Cochran  had  done,  and  ^dshed  to  force  some  money  on  him,  which  had 
escaped  the  search  of  his  plunderers. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  S5.) 

Miseries  of  retreat: — 

It  was  piteous  to  see  some  of  the  men,  who  had  dragged  their  limbs  after  them  with 
determined  spirit  until  their  strength  failed,  fall  down  amongst  the  mud,  unable  to 
proceed  farther ;  and  as  they  were  sure  of  being  taken  prisoners  if  they  escaped  being 
trampled  to  death  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  the  despairing  fioewell  look  that  the  poor 
fellows  gave  us  when  they  saw  us  pass  on,  would  have  pierced  our  hearts  at  any  (Mther 
time ;  but  our  feelings  were  steeled,  and  so  helpless  had  we  become,  that  we  had  no 
power  to  assist,  even  had  we  felt  the  inclination  to  do  so*  Among  the  rest,  one  inntunf^y 
Was  so  distressmg,  that  no  one  could  behold  it  unmoved.  The  wife  of  a  young  man^ 
Who  endeavoured  to  be  present  with  her  husband  on  every  occasion,  if  possible,  having 
kept  up  with  us  amidst  all  our  sufferings,  from  Salamanca,  was  at  length  so  overcomd 
by  fiitigue  aud  want,  that  she  could  go  no  farther ;  for  some  distance,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  her  husband's  arm,  she  had  managed  to  drag  her  weaiy  limbs  along,  but  at 
length  she  became  so  exhausted,  that  she  stood  still  unable  to  move ;  her  husband  was 
allowed  to  fidl  out  with  her,  for  the  purpose  of  gettmg  her  into  one  of  the  spodng 
Waggons,  but  when  they  came  up,  they  were  already  loaded  in  such  a  manner  that  she 
could  not  be  admitted,  and  numbers  in  the  same  predicament  were  left  lying  on  the 
load  side.  The  poor  fellow  was  now  in  a  dreadful  dilemma,  being  necessitated  either  to 
leave  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  soldiers,  or  by  remaining  with  her  to  be  taken 
prisoner — and  even  then  perhaps  be  unable  to  protect  her ;  the  alternative  either  way 
Was  heart-rending,  but  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  the  French  cavalry  were  dose 
upon  them.  In  despairing  accents  she  begged  him  not  to  leave  her,  and  at  one  time 
he  had  taken  the  resolution  to  remain,  but  the  fear  of  being  considered  as  a  deserter  urged 
him  to  proceed,  and,  with  feelings  easier  imagined  than  described,  he  left  her  to  her 
fete,  and  never  saw  her  again ;  but  many  a  time  afterwards  did  he  deprecate  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  recollection  of  it  ombitteiad  his  life.— (Vol.  ii,  p.  122.) 
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Fanaticism  :— 

The  day  that  we  entered  thiii  tiD^]^,  ofte  of  our  liiett  cut.off  Mb  right  htan^,  nnier 
circomstances  that  may  he  worth  relating. 

-  For  some  time  prerkms  tO  thii  he  had  been  low  in  spiiits,  troubled  with  wbA  iioms 
people  call  religiooB  melancholy,  hot  Which,  at  that  time,  was  no  very  prevalent  cUiNBaae 
in  the  anny.  He  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  ftiy  one,  and  was  in  the  haMt  of  w^dering 
out  from  the  encampment,  witii  his  bible  in  his  pocket,  and  seating  himiself  in  some  place 
where  he  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  he  would  set  fbr  hours  pouring  over  it.  W  hxle 
in  UstaiTts,  he  conceived  some  ill  will  agfdnst  the  landlord  of  the  housO  where  he  wits 
quartered,  and  very  unceremoniously  knocked  him  do^.  Being  om'fined  for  this 
offence,  he  remained  a  pritoner  when  we  entered  Hai^arin.  On  the  guard  being 
placed  in  a  house,  he  sat  down,  and  having  taken  out  his  bible,  he  commenced  in  his 
usual  way  to  read  it.  But  suddenly  rising,  he  laid  the  book  down,  and  going  over  to  a 
man,  who  was  breaking  wood  with  a  hatchet,  he  asked  the  loan  of  it  fbr  a  few  moments. 
When  the  man  gave  it  to  him,  he  walked  very  deliberately  into  an  inner  aparttneut^ 
and  placing  his  right  hand  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  he  severed  it  at  the  wrist.  The 
first  two  strokes  that  he  made,  did  not  finish  the  business,  and  he  had  nerve  enough  not 
only  to  repeat  it  a  third  time,  but  afterwards  to  wrench  the  lacerated  integuments 
asunder,  and  threw  the  hand  into  the  court  below.  He  had  been  observed  by  some  of 
the  men  in  a  window  opposite,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the  deed. 

The  man  on  being  questioned  as  to  his  motive  in  thus  mutilating  himself^  replied, 
"  That  he  had  only  done  what  the  Lord  commanded,  in  a  passage  he  had  been  reading 
— *  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee,  &c.*  '*  which  injunc- 
tion he  had  literally  fulfilled,  as  his  right  hand  offended  him  by  knocking  ^bwn  his 
landlord.    This  was  the  only  reason  he  ever  assigned. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  189.) 

The  anecdotes  of  the  Provost  Marshal  are  frightful.    The  following 

is  a  mild  case  :— 

Next  morning  we  left  our  encampment,  and  returning  by  the  way  we  had  come,  w© 
passed  a  man  of  the  division  on  the  road  side,  who  had  been  hung  up  to  the  branch  of 
a  tree  a  few  minutes  before.  According  to  the  current  report  in  the  division,  he  had 
entered  a  mill,  and  asked  the  miller  to  sell  him  some  flour ;  but  the  miller  refosihg  to 
sell  it  he  took  it  by  force ;  and  being  caught  in  the  act  by  sqme  <me,  who  reported  the 
affair  to  Lord  Wellington,  he  was  tried  by  a  genend  court  martial,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  For  a  long  time  after  his  trial  he  was  marched  a  prisoner  with  the  provost 
guard,  and  he  entertained  hopes  of  pardon ;  but  on  that  morning,  without  any  previous 
warning,  while  he  was  sitting  at  the  fire  with  some  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  the  provost 
came  in  and  ordered  him  to  rise,  whon,  placing  the  rope  round  his  neck,  he  nift/ched 
him  forward  on  the  road  a  short  distance,  and  hung  him  vpoa  the  bgrA&ch  df  a  ixeeJ^ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  206.) 

Sangfroid : — 

"While  advancing  upon  one  of  these  temporary  defences,  a  French  soldier,  through 
some  cause,  was  rather  tardy  in  retreating,  and  our  men  were  close  upon  him  before  ho 
started  out  of  the  ditch.  His  comrades  had,  by  this  time,  Kned  th6  fence  ibrther  on, 
and  being  a  remarkable  object,  a  number  <rf  our  skirmishers  directed  their  fire  aginst 
him,  but  he  did  not  seem  much  incommoded,  jRrf  after  running  a  few  paces,  he  turned 
about  and  fired  on  his  pursuers  ;  and  re-loading  his  piece,  continued  this  running  fire 
for  some  distance.  His  daring  conduct  having  attracted  the  attention  of  aM,  a  great 
number  joined  in  trying  to  bring  the  poor  fellow  down ;  Mid  the  shot  was  flying  about 
him  in  evVry  direction — but  he  seemed  invuhiefable.  At  length  coming  near  to  '^here 
his  own  p^rty  wrts  under  cover,  he  walked  up  to  thfe  6dge  of  the  etbhanlUiient,  and 
after  firing*  at  the  party  who  were  in  his  rear,  he  clapped  his  hand  very  contemptuously 
on  liisbr-^ech,  and  jumped  down  into  the  ditch. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  205.) 

T4ic  iiiflilTcrciicc  to  danger  which  a  little  campaigning  endows  even 
cowards  with,  is  truly  remarkable ; — 
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Our  attenticfn  was  drawn  to  a  young  artillery  officer  who  was  with  th^n,  and  iHio 
seemed  to  be  very  much  frightened,  for  every  time  that  either  our  own  or  the  Frmch 
guns  fired,  he  ducked  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the  men  felt  inclined  to  make  game  of 
him,  but  it  only  showed  that  fighting  needs  jwactice  before  people  can  take  things  eaqr* 
It  is  likely  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  engaged,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  he 
would  eventually  get  the  better  of  that  custom ;  those  who  have  not  known  it  by 
experience  can  form  no  idea  of  the  indifference  with  which  our  soldiers  entered  a  battle 
after  being  some  time  in  the  Peninsula.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  were  at  one  time 
lying  opposite  to  the  enemy,  in  daily  expectation  of  being  engaged,  one  of  our  men,  (a 
Highlandman,)  having  lost  the  small  piece  of  ornamental  leather  which  is  worn  in  front 
of  the  uniform  cap,  on  taking  off  his  hat  for  some  purpose,  the  deficiency  caught  his 
eye,  and  looking  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  he  said,  very  seriously,  "  I  wish  to  God  then 
may  be  an  engagement  to-day,  till  I  get  a  rosette  for  my  cap."—- (Vol.  ii.  p.  162.) 

We  mnst^  however^  make  an  end  of  our  extracts,  and  we<  caimot  do 
better  than  finish  with  this  memorandum : — 

Our  regiment  was  nearly  nine  hundred  strong  when  we  first  went  out  to  the 
Peninsula.  During  the  time  we  remained  there,  we  received  at  various  times  recruits 
to  the  amount  of  four  hundred,  and  when  we  left  the  country  our  strength  was  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  out  of  which  number,  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  ick 
mained  who  went  out  with  the  regiment. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  214.) 

The  author  has  done  wrong  to  entitle  his  second  volume  "  The  Waj:. 
in  the  Peninsula :''  a  private  soldier  is  not  in  a  situation  to  give, 
from  his  own  experience,  a  general  account  of  a  war.  He  sees  nothing 
but  detached  incidents,  and.  if  he  describes  more  he  must  rely  vpoii 
newspapers  and  despatches — a  task  he  had  better  leave  to  others. 
"  The  Soldier*'  has  erred  in  this  point  in  his  description  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  campaign  in  the  South  of  France.  A  more 
grievous  error  is,  however,  the  dash  of  romance  with  which  he  has 
now  and  then  permitted  himself  to  colour  the  reality — as  in  the  case, 

for  instance,  of  the  love  story  of  Henry  G .    We  should,  however, 

be  unpardonably  fastidious  if  we  did  not  overlook  this  defect  for  the 
sake  of  the  entertainment  the  rest  has  afforded  us :  indeed,  it  is  on 
account  of  the  high  value  which  we  set  upon  the  book,  that  we  make 
an  exception  to  the  parts  which  serve  to  cast  an  ur  of  doubt  over 
the  genuineness  of  the  whole. 


3S 


PYTHAGOREAN  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

It  happened  one  day,  (says  Vacari,  in  his  Charities  of  Nature,)  that 
standing  at  my  window,  which  looks  forth  upon  the  high  road,  I  beheld 
a  sight  that  filled  me  with  pity,  as  it  should  do,  to  see  a  mother  grieving 
for  her  babe,  that  is  condemned  to  some  heathenish  sacrifice,  moaning 
and  wringing  her  hands,  and  following  her  child  that  b  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  its  bloody  inamolation.  But  this  mother  that  I  speak  of 
was  no  human  one — ^but  a  cow,  in  this  manner  following  her  ofifispring 
— a  creature  brutal  indeed,  and  incapable  of  speech ;  and  yet  with  her 
moanings  and  contortions  of  her  body^  making  up  as  it  were  such  a 
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chorus  of  dumb  eloquence,  as  needed  not  the  help  of  words,  bat 
seemed  rather  incapable  of  translating  by  any  power  of  language-^ 
sometimes  running  on  one  side  of  the  cart,  which  contained  her  darlings 
and  sometimes  on  the  other — and  often  kissing,  in  her  fashion,  the 
black  and  white  face  that  hung  over  the  back  of  the  machine  in  a 
painful  manner ;  she  uttered  the  most  lamentable  moans,  whilst  the 
writhing  of  even  the  tufted  end  of  her  tail,  exhibited  how  anguish 
pervaded  her  whole  body.  It  was  piteous,  besides,  to  see  her  rolling 
her  large  eyeballs  here  and  there,  with  all  the  bewilderment  of  a  grief 
which  knows  not  where  to  seek  its  remedy — anon,  fixing  her  gaz6 
fiercely  upon  some  dog  or  man,  that  she  fancied  intended  some  injury 
to  her  calf,  she  made  a  run  at  the  enemy  with  her  horns^ — ^at  sight  of 
which  many  maidens  and  mothers,  who  were  walking  with  divers 
children  on  the  footways,  took  refuge  in  the  nearest  shops.  Neverthe- 
less, when  this  seeming  danger  was  over,  they  came  forth  again, 
gazing  with  admiration  of  that  poor  animaFs  courage  and  tender 
spirit  in  defence  of  her  young,  and  still  more  sympathising  with  her 
melancholy  voice,  which  seemed  to  call  upon  them  as  mothers  for 
compassion.  Upon  which  (he  continues)  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  strange  it  was,  that  who  to-day  ran  from  the  poor  beast  with  fear 
and  trembling,  might,  in  a  few  morrows,  be  feasting  on  her  flesh ; 
and  still  more,  how  soon,  with  their  mouths  full,  they  would  forget  the 
pity  they  had  entertained  for  her  condition.  And,  in  truth,  to  see  a 
dainty  and  delicate  young  Madam,  as  frail  as  a  flower,  going  lightly 
and  mincingly  on  her  toes,  as  if  she  could  not  harm  a  fly  for  very 
gentleness,  who  could  think  that  that  is  her  dinner  which  goes  before 
her — a  huge  ox,  that  needs  aii  axe  to  kill  him,  and  the  arm  of  a 
Hercules !  She,  who  ought  rather  from  her  appearance  to  feed  upon 
exquisite  fruits — or  flowers  almost— and  to  drink  the  pure  dew,  as 
were,  no  doubt,  women's  aliments  in  Paradise — ^when  as  yet  even  the 
devil  had  not  thought  of  tempting  her  to  eat  flesh ;  and  that  she  doeis 
feed  now  so  grossly  may  be  doubtless  one  of  the  debasemeiilts  of  her 
former  ethereal  and  angelical  nature, — ^her  sinful  appetite  undergoing 
a  fall  from  the  vegetable  apple,  to  the  animal  sweetbread  in  the  throat 
of  a  beast.  And  here  I  must  observe,  that  nature  of  herself  gives 
sensible  hints  of  the  original  inhibition  of  a  carnivorous  diet  to 
human  kind — seeing  that  on  emerging  from  infancy,  our  second  Eden, 
or  state  of  innocence,  we  no  sooner  forsake  our  milky  and  vegetable 
nutriment,  than  we  be  horribly  afflicted  with  dreams  of  mad  oxen, 
and  our  sleeps  are  encompassed  with  all  the  wild  bulls  of  Bashan-— 
a  fact  many  much  note  in  their  experience.  And  truly  this  is  but  a 
just  and  natural  punishment  for  adapting  a  barbarous  diet — not  parcel 
of  our  nature,  but  manifestly  a  suggestion  of  the  devil,  the  server  of 
cooks,  as  is  proved  by  a  man's  walking  in  a  meadow,  and  not  thinking 
spontaneously  of  beef  or  mutton,  though  the  sheep  or  kine  be  before 
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him,  any  m6rc  than  Adam  in  Paradisc^-whcn  the  lions  6ven  xrtrt 
not  yet  carnivorous,  bat  lay  down  harmlessly  with  the  kid.  No  man 
says,  therefore,  of  sach  an  ox  at  pasture,  Lo !  how  he  lasheth  his  beef- 
steaks with  his  tail,-— or  he  hath  a  fly  upon  his  brisket,— excepting  the 
buteher,  who  learns  this  cruelty  of  thought  by  education,  and  calculates, 
.with  a  degenerate  and  unpastoral  eye,  of  how  much  he  will  weigb 
when  he  is  cut  up  into  joints  and  qtiarters.  And  when  he  hath  murdered 
him,  (the  ox,)  hangs  him  up  limb  by  limb  in  his  shambles,  which  he 
T^ards  with  a  devilish  satisfaction — and,  with  a  transposition  of 
viLnity,  gazes  upon  the  legs,  and  the  ribs,  and  the  briskets,  with  a 
peculiar  complacence,  as  if  they  were  indeed  his  own  personals.  Surely 
it  will  go  hard  with  such  men  in  the  world  of  Brahma ! — ^the  great  ox- 
god.  Apis,  will  trample  them  terribly  under  his  feet !  Alas !  of  pigs, 
heeves,  calves,  and  gentle  lambs, — ^what  weekly  hecatombs  are  offered 
.up  to  the  belly-gods  of  our  fallen  nature ! — ^what  rivers  of  blood,  with 
an  issue  of  vital  breath,  that  must  mount  up  to  the  lower  Indian 
Heavens,  of  the  brutal  generation,  in  very  whirlwinds!  I  do  well 
remember  the  squeamish  turn  which  it  wrought  on  my  stomach,  to 
behold  a  wide  kennel  running  with  scarlet,  which,  though  it  proved 
afterwards  to  have  flowed  innocently  from  a  dyer's,  did  yet  remind  me 
of  that  Tartarian  flood,  which,  if  the  doctrines  of  Brahma  are  but  troe^ 
may  one  day  become  the  red  lake  of  our  punishment.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  since  no  appetite  for  flesh :  nor  is  this  my  case  only,  but  many 
excellent  and  pious  men,  it  is  recorded,  have  turned  hermits,  and  fed 
only  on  herbs  and  roots,  because  they  revolted,  like  myself,  at  the  world's 
butchering  houses,  and  shambles. 

But  if  it  be  painful  to  a  natural-minded  man  to  look  n(>on  snch 
savage  dens,  inhabitated  by  human  tigers,  (which  are  butchers,)  hxM 
much  worse  is  it  to  behold  the  poulterer's  eyrie^  where  hundreds  of 
birds  lie  immolated — and  men  go  openly  and  palpably  to  deal  with 
deaths  bargaining  for  such  a  fowl's  corpse — or,  may-be,  the  anatonues 
of  a  score  of  larks>  to  be  spitted  upon  needles  ?  And  in  the  eating  of 
poultry,  and  game,  and  small  creatui*cS  of  any  kind,  thci*e  is  this 
feature  especially  shocking — ^^that  whereas,  in  devonring  a  steak  or  chop^ 
which  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  sheep  or  ox,  and  like  a  pound  of 
cheese  or  bread,  you  may  reasonably  indulge  an  oblivion  of  its  being 
once  endowed  with  life  and  motion ; — but,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  bird, 
(excepting,  perhaps,  a  roc  or  an  ostrich,  which  are  never  brou^t 
.whole  to  table)  you  have  the  perfect  frame  before  you  that  once  con- 
tained a  breathing  life, — the  wings  with  which  it  used  to  fly,  the  legs 
for  hopping  or  perching  on  a  tree,  and  the  parts  for  eating  and  singing 
with — ^thc  head  and  bill.  Therefore,  in  eating  a  bird,  you  have  thd 
image  before  you  of  a  once-living  creature,  and  know  that  you  are 
destroying  it,  with  its  functions, — hopping,  flying,  music,  and  all — a 
reflection  which  should  deter  any-sensible  mind  from  the  consumption 
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of  poultry.  It  was  a  charitable  creed  which  taught  that  the  soul  of  our 
grandam  might  inhabit  a  bird: — and  tlie  fiction  of  the  Phoenix  (some 
think  that  there  are  no  real  PhoBnixes)  must  have  preserved  many  of 
the  race  from  cookery,  by  the  belief  that  they  would  rise  again  from 
the  ashes. 

Lastly,  to  speak  of  fish,  it  seems  that  these  having  little  or  no  blood, 
which  is  called  the  life  of  a  creature  in  the  Bible,  may  be  more  inno- 
cently eaten,  especially  as  they  multiply  so  prodigiously,  as  to  be 
allowed' by  nature  to  prey  upon  each  other,  and  which  may  be  coni^tied 
into  a  precedent,  for  their  consumption  by  hutnankind.  The  s^aa^ 
argument  would  authorize  us,  with  regard  to  lions  and  tigers,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey,  if  indeed  ttiey  would  not  be  too  tough  for  ibod^ 
and  subject  us  besides  to  an  unseemly  danger  of  cannibalism  at  second 
Tiand.  For  the  same  reason  one  would  not  choose,  willingly,  to  partake 
of  sharks,  of  which  one  was  taken  in  Pliny's  !time,  with  an  arln^d  m«in 
in  its  belly, — and  I  have  beeninfonned  of  codfishes,  and  crabs  even, 
being  over  busy  about  sea-wrecks.  The  venom  of  the  sea^erjients, 
will  secure  them  from  being  eaten,  and  so  will  the  monstrous  dimen- 
sions of  the  ki*aken,  whose  flesh  Cannot  fail  to  be  coarse  and  rank 
flavoured ;  and  its  oiliness  will  be  an  objection  with  ttiost  people  against 
whale ;  the  mermen  and  mermaids  likewise,  will  be  protected  by  theft 
human  resemblance,— as  in  the  case  of  monkeys  and  baboons,  which 
are  not  eaten  to  my  knowledge  by  any  civilized  natioUy^ — nor  the  parrot 
because  of  its  speech.  But  which  of  these  arguments  is  to  plead  for 
the  poor  shrimps  and  periwinkles,  and  all  the  smaller  fry  of  the  sea, 
which  might  be  eaten  commonly,  for  want  of  such  objections, — it  we 
tiid  not  advance  for  them  the  giant-like  corporeal  sufiferings  of  their 
destruction,  and  which  have  been  allowed,  in  behalf  of  one  insect,  tfo 
universally,  that  nobody  will  eat  beetles?  A  great  German  naturalist 
has  counted  a  thousand  of  vital  creatures  in  a  pint  of  shriitips,  ftnd 
still  more  of  periwrinkles  in  Jthe  same  me£u?ure ;  so  that  to  make  ft 
meal  of  such  minute  insects,  (however  justifiable  with  regard  to  locusts, 
which  would  eat  all  up  if  thejf  were  not  eaten,)  we  must  sacrifice  a 
thousand  of  living  particles.  It  is  enough  to  niake  a  glutton  pause,  to 
reflect  on  such  a  massacre — ^but,  alas !  the  time  is  hot  ripe,  or  rather, 
I  dread,  is  gone  and  past,  for  such  Pythagorean  consideration.  The 
refined  gluttony  of  the  age,  indeed,  hath  arrived  at  such  a  pitch, 
and  has  forced  men  upon  such  unnatural  dishes,  that  I  shall  not  be 
amazed  to  find  them  feeding  upon  tigers  and  sharks,  in  spite  of  their 
being  anthropophagous — on  swallows  and  stotks  however  sd,cred — and 
on  mermen  and  mermaids,  though  they  are  so  like  their  own  fathers 
and  mothers.  T.  H. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  DETENU, 

AN  EYE-WITNESS  OF  THE  EVENTS  IN  PARIS 

DURING  THE 
FIRST    FOUR   MONTHS  OF  1814. 


No.  III. 

April  2. — ^Early  this  morning  I  observed  from  my  window,  that 
part  of  the  Silesian  anny  wliich  had  bivouacked  on  Montmartre,  was 
breaking  up. 

When  I  went  out  I  found  the  statue  of  Bonaparte,  on  the  column 
in  the  Place  Vcndome  veiled  by  a  large  sail-cloth. 

A  column  of  Russians  entering  the  Boulevards  by  the  Rue  du  Mont- 
blauc,  continued  their  march  to  the  Pont  de  Jena,  where  it  crossed 
the  river  to  join  the  army  on  the  south  side  of  Paris.  I  also  saw  a 
second  column  of  Allied  troops  with  their  baggage,  coming  from 
without  and  crossing  Paris  by  the  Rue  St.  Martin. 

Breakfasted  with  Madame  de  L ;  she  told  me  that  the  ba- 

tallion  of  National  Guard,  in  which  her  brother-in-law  M.  T ,  a 

judge  in  the  cour  Imperiale,  served,  had,  with  the  exception  of  the 
captain  and  three  privates,  come  to  a  secret  understanding  relative 
to  the  Bourbons,  and  were  determined  to  fight  in  their  cause  should 
Napoleon  march  against  Paris — now,  as  well  as  his  army,  become  the 
object  of  conjecture ;  but  of  whose  motions  every  one  was  as  ignorant 
as  they  had  so  lately  been  of  those  of  their  new  masters. 

On  leaving  Madame  de  L 1  walked  up  the  Faubourg  du  Temple.  ' 

A  Russian  guard  was  posted  at  the  barrier,  but  the  clerks  of  the 
octroi  still  attended  for  the  collection  of  the  usual  duties.  Proceeded 
to  Belleville,  at  the  entrance  of  which,  in  a  small  field  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  a  Russian  bivouac  had  been  established,  but  which  was 
evacuated  this  morning.  Some  people,  mostly  children,  were  eagerly 
engaged  scratching  the  dung  heaps  in  search  of  money  and  other  small 
article's  lost  by  the  soldiers ;  and,  from  what  I  could  perceive,  were 
amply  repaid  for  their  trouble,  thus  explaining  to  me  why  so  mncli 
Romah  money  is  usually  found  in  their  encampments.  Even  the  ofifials 
of  animals  that  had  been  slaughtered,  were  seized  upon  with  avidity. 
While  thus  employed,  they  were  interrupted  by  a  considerable  train 
of  small  Russian  forage  and  baggage-carts  reoccupying  the  field,  and 
conducted  by  Russian  boors,  having  the  air  of  perfect  barbarians,  and 
at  whose  approach  the  French  made  off.  Entering  Belleville,  the 
effects  of  war  were  presented  to  view  in  horrible  variety.  Several 
dead  bodies  of  the  French  soldiery  killed  on  the  30th  were  lying 
against  the  houses  of  the  high  street,  from  the  middle  of  which  they 
had  been  dragged,  only  because  they  would  have  impeded  the  car- 
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riagea ;  but  no  one  was  employed  In  removing  them  for  the  purpose 
of  interment.     Every  house  had  been  broken  open  and  pillaged  as 
the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  Paris  during  the  battle,  but  they  had  now 
ventured  to  return  to  remove  such  articles  of  furniture  as  remained 
uninjured.     The  carts  used  in  this  business,  and  those  of  the  Russian 
forage  train,  so  obstructed  the  highway,  that  foot  passengers  had  no 
means  of  passing  without  stepping  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.     This, 
however,  appeared  but  little  to  disturb  the  public  feelings!   A  large 
house  on  the  left  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Rue  de  Romainville,  had 
been  used  as  a  prison  for  the  captive  French,  who  were  released  this 
morning.     At  every  step  I  advanced  the  number  of  objects  of  devas- 
tation increased.     The  walls  and  houses  on  the  right  side  of  the 
street,  in  many  places,  were  pierced  through  by  cannon  balls,  some  of 
which  had  buried  themselves  on  the  opposite  side.     Arriving  at  the 
Pre  St.  Gervais,  I  found  this  beautiful  spot  strewed  with  carcasses 
of  men  and  horses ;  the  kitchen-gardens  and  extensive  plantations  of 
lilacs  were  torn  and  trampled  down,  as  were  the  smaller  fruit-trees, 
while  the  larger  ones  were  pierced  by  the  musquetry,  or  trodden  down 
and  shattered  by  the  artillery ;  all  around  spoke  the  fury  with  which 
the  battle  here  had  raged,  and,  although  many  of  the  dead  bodies 
had  been  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  sand-pit,  yet,  on  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  I  beheld  hundreds  nearly  stripped,  but  still  unburied.     Some 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  garden-grounds  where  the  bodies  lay,  were 
digging  shallow  holes,  into  which   they  thrust  the  corpses,  appro- 
priating  to  themselves  the  shirts  as  a  recompense  for  this  ill  per- 
formed  office  of  humanity.     The  houses  and  yards  of  the  village 
of  Pre  St.  Gervais  were   full  of  those  who  had  crawled  from  the 
tumult  of    the    battle  to    die.      On    ascending    towards  the    Bois 
de  Romainville  I  was  struck  with  the  sight  of  a  far  greater  number 
of  slain.     Six  or  seven  French  surgeons  were  searching  about  for  such 
as  remained  alive,  and  were  employed  in  dressing  their  wounds ;  and 
while  I  remained  I  witnessed  the  case  of  three  poor  wretches  among 
them,  who  had  lingered,  unattended,  from  Wednesday,  and  were  then 
again  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  no  one  being 
employed  to  convey  them  to  an  hospital.     During  the  dressing  of  a 
Russian,  who  was  severely  wounded  on  the  head,  and  appeared  insen- 
sible, a  Cossack  riding  by  drew  his  pistol  from  his  girdle,  and  signified, 
by  signs,  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  end  the  misery  of  his  fellow- 
soldier  ,  the  bystanders,  however,  demonstrating  a  different  opinion,  he 
coolly  returned  his  pistol  and  continued  his  way.     The  dead  were 
lying  stretched  out,  generally  with  one  of  their  anns  extended;  their 
countenances  by  no  means  indicating  that  they  had  "  bit  the  duet/' 
or  exhibiting  fierce  passions  congealed.     Some,  who  had  been  killed 
by  artillery,  presented  horridly  mangled  remains ;  but  of  the  others, 
with  the  exception  of  those  whose  faces  were  swollen,  the  countenances 
were  very  placid  ;  and  where  national  physiognomy  was  not  sufficiently 
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marked,  the  blno  dye  of  their  coat  having  stained  their  shirts,  served: 
to  distingfuish  the  French.  Many  of  the  Paris  rabble  were. engaged 
in  plunder,  and  in  stripping  the  h(»di«'.s.  As  the  fire-arms,  when  per- 
fect, were  seized  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  to  prevent  this,  they  broke* 
them ;  and  the  lock,  barrel,  and  ramrod,  were  separately  carried  intor 
the  city  for  sale.  The  few  whom  mere  curiosity  had  excited  to  visit 
the  fi^ld  of  battle,  were  obliged  to  go  in  parties  for  mutual  protection^ 
as  weir  from  the  fear  of  the  French  pillagers  as  the  Cossacks ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  many  persons  were  robbed.  In  a  lane  with 
garden  walls  on  each  side,  at  the  back  of  Menil-montant,  I  observed 
on  these  walls  many  marks  made  by  musket-balls. 

Returning  by  the  west  side  of  Belleville,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  No; 
136,  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  Rue  Thiery,  I  passed  the  house  I 
saw  burning  during  the  battle.  It  was  a  handsome  building,  and  had 
been  a  ladies'  boarding-school.  The  fire  was  occasioned  by  a  shell 
from  a  howitzer  breaking  through  the  roof  and  exploding.  All  the 
houses  in  this  district  had  been  pillaged,  every  door  and  every  shuttec 
being  broken  open ;  but  a  Russian  patrole,  going  the  rounds,  drove 
away  the  soldiery  who  were  roaming  about,  seeking  the  gleanings  of 
pillage.  On  leaving  the  village  to  go  on  the  Butte  St.  Chaumont,  was 
a  Russian  post  and  a  park  of  artillery.  One  of  the  three  windmills 
on  this  side  of  the  village  was  destroyed  by  the  cannon  shot,  every 
thing  in  the  fields  was  trodden  down,  and  the  innumerable  empty 
bottles  with  which  this  elevated  plain  was  strewn,  evinced  that  my- 
riads had  bivouacked  on  them  after  the  battle.  Cannon  at  the 
Chateau  de  Vincennes,  which  still  held  out,  was  heard  at  ihtervals. 

I  returned  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  the  Boulevard  da 
Temple  ;  whence  to  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  in  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile,  I  did  not  meet  twenty  persons  who  had  white  cockades. 
At:  the  door  of  Tortoni's  Coffee  house,  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Taitbout, 
were  several  who  had  them ;  but  this  house  was  a  rendezvous  of  that 
party. 

In  consequence  of  the  National  Guard,  and  several  other  persons, 
and  the  agents  of  the  police,  having  yesterday  torn  the  white  cockades 
from  the  hats  of  those  who  wore  them,  the  following  notice  was  stuck 
up  on  the  walls,  and  inserted  in  the  newspapers : — 

Le  goavemeuT*g6n^ral  de  Paris,  Baron  Sacken,  defend  express^ment  que  penonne, 
dans  cette  ville  puisse  6tre  inqai6t6,  offens6  et  malest^  par  que  ce  soit,  pofur  fiut 
d'opinion  politique  et  pour  les  signes  ext^rieurs  qui  pouixoient  6tre  port^s. 
Paris,  U  Ist  AvriX,  1814.  Baron  Sacken. 

Le  GouvemeuT-g6n6ral  de  Paris* 

The  Proclamation  du  Conseil  G6n6ral  du  Departement  de  la  Seine 
et  du  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Capital,  was 
stuck  up  on  the  walls,  and  sold  in  the  streets.  This  energetic  produc- 
tion concludes  by  declaring  that  they  renounce  all  obedience  to  Napor 
Icon  Bonaparte,  and  express  the  most  ardent  wish  that  the  monarchical 
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government  shall  be  re-established  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVni. 
and  his  Icgitinaate  successors  !  This  important  proceeding  was  effected^ 
by  M.  Bellart)  an  advocate;  who,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  assembled 
his  family,  and  stated  to  them  that  the  moment  was  arrived  to  t^hrow- 
off  the  yoke  of  Bonaparte  ;  that  he  considered  it  a  duty  he  owed  his^ 
country  to  devote  his  lif«  to  the  attempt ;  but,  as  they  would  all  be 
sacrificed  to  the  tyrant's  vengeance  if  he  should  fail,  he  would  abandoU' 
the  design  unless  he  obtained  their  acquiescence.  They  all  declared 
it  their  desire  that  he  should  proceed.  He  accordingly  obtained  an- 
assembly  of  the  two  councils  at  the  Hotel  de  Villc  on  the  1st  of  ApiiU 
and  there  proposed  his  resolutions.  M.  G^uthicr  alone  supported  them. 
One  member  dissented  avowedly  from  fear.  The  Baron  Thiboneau, 
sub-governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  declined  on  account  of  personal 
obligation  to  the  Emperor,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wished 
well  to  the  undertaking.  Four  members  were  absent.  After  some 
debates,  the  members  acceded  to  the  resolutions  drawn  up  by  M. 
Bellart,  who  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial 
government,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  This  decision  of 
the  Councils  influenced  the  Senate,  whose  determinations  fixed  the 
wavering  disposition  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  as  Count  Alexan-^ 
der  de  Laborde  informed  me,  was,  even  on  Friday  evening,  far  frem 
having  decided  upon  restoring  the  Bourbon  4ynasty,  and  notwith- 
standing his  published  declaration  of  the  31st  of  March,  was  rather 
inclined  to  favour  the  plan  for  confirming  the  regency,  as  he  did  not 
place  much  confidence  in  Talleyrand.  Pozzo  de  Borgo,  his  major- 
general,  a  Corsican,  who  was  actuated  by  personal  hatred  to  Bona- 
parte, principally  induced  him  to  espouse  the  tause  of  the  Bourbons. 
Nesselrodc  was  for  the  regency,  so  was  the  Due  d'Albret,  (one  of  the 
members  of  the  government  pro  tempore.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
partisans  of  the  ancient  dynasty  were  supplicating  Alexander  to 
suspend  his  determination ;  confident  that  Marmont's  wavering  would 
produce  a  like  feeling  in  the  whole  army.  The  point  was  finally 
settled  by  the  proclamation  of  the  municipal  councils. 

In  the  evening  the  King  of  Prussia  visited  the  Th6^tre  de  I'Gp^ra 
Comiquc.  Cendrillon  was  announced,  but  La  Fausse  Magie,  followed 
by  the  Deserteur,  were  given.  The  King  did  not  remain  until  the  end 
of  the  performance  ;  during  the  whole  of.  which  the  audience  evinced 
a  strong  disposition  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons.  St*  Aubin  performed 
the  part  of  the  Invalide  in  the  Deserteur;  a  white  cockade  was  thrown 
upon  the  stage.  This  the  house  commanded  him  to  wear,  which  he 
did  during  the  rest  of  the  evening.  In  the  concluding  scene,  the  cry 
of  Vive  le  Roi !  occurs,  to  be  shouted  by  the  people ;  the  audience 
joined  in  it  with  tlie  greatest  enthusiasm.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
I  entered  the  theatre ,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opera,  several 
pieces  which  had  been  forbidden  by  the  police,  were  commanded  by 
the  audience  to  be  reprodirced. 
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There  was  not  any  account  of  the  battld  in  the  Monitear  cf  tbis 
day.  It  contained  the  Emperor  Alexander's  declaration.  And  a 
supplement  contained  the  sittings  of  the  Senate  of  the  1st.  That  of 
half  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  nine  at  nighty  fonning  |t 
Gouvernement  Provisoire : 

Srd. — ^The  Conservatory  Senate  in  a  Senatus  Goosaltom  declared 
and  decreed. 

1.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  est  decLa  da  trdne,  «t  le  droit  d'h£r6dit6  etabtl  dans  aa 
famille  est  abdi. 

2.  Le  peuple  Fian^ais  et  I'arm^  sont  deU^s  da  serment  de  fidelit6  eiiTen  Ni^KiIaoii 
Bonaparte. 

3.  Le  present  d6cret  sera  transmis  par  an  message  an  Gonvemement  provisoire  de 
la  France,  envoye  de  snit  d  tons  les  departements  etanx armies,  et  proclMn^  incpwum" 
ment  dans  tons  les  quartiers  de  la  capital. 

Let  Pi'wdetU  et  Secretaim, 
Bartbelmy,  le  Comte  de  Valence,  Pastoret* 

The  Corps  Legislatif  assemhled  at  the  intimation  of  the  OouYeme- 
ment  provisoire.  The  president,  the  Dukeof  Massa^was  at  Blois  with 
the  Imperial  Government.  Comte  Henri  de  Montesquieu^  the  idce-pre- 
sident,  who  filled  his  chair  when  ahsent,  declining  on  this  oceetHon, 
the  other  vice-president,  M.  Felix  Faulcon  took  the  chair,  and  reading 
the  arrets  of  the  Gouvernement  provisoire,  announced  that  the  Senate 
had  declared  the  dkchkance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  which  had  been 
voted  on  tlie  ground  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  violated  the  constitn- 
tiojial  compact ;  the  Corps  Li6gislatif  accordingly  adhered  to  the  act  of 
the  Senate,  and  acknowledged  and  declared  the  c^^cA^ance  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  his  family.  This  declaration  those  present  individually 
signed  to  the  number  of  seventy-seven.  Comte  Henri  de  Montesquiea, 
though  he  voted,  would  not  sign  this  resolution.  M.  Fornier  de  St. 
Laray  proposed  to  close  the  list  of  signatures,  that  those  who  had  come 
forward  on  the  first  meeting  should  have  the  sole  merit ;  but  on  this 
proposition  the  house  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  * 

The  public  were  then  admitted,  and  the  declaration  read  to  them. 

The  result  of  the  sittings  of  the  Senate  on  the  1st  inst.  relative  to 
the  formation  of  a  Gouvernement  provisoire,  and  of  the  2d,  pro- 
nouncing the  forfeiture  of  the  crown  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  were 
inserted  in  the  Moniteur  and  other  daily  papers,  together  with  the 
address  to  the  French  army  from  the  New  Grovemment ;  they  were 
also  printed  separately  and  cried  about  the  streets.  No  one  from  fear 
seemed  now  to  hesitate  about  declaring  against  the  Emperor,  though 
still  ignorant  of  his  position.    After  breakfasting  at  the  Caf6  Anglua 

with  my  friend  A ,  professor  of  mathematics  to  the  Polytechnic 

school,!  took  a  walk  with  Mademoiselle  D.  along  the  Boulevards.  White 
cockades  were  very  generally  worn,  and  a  stall  established  for  the  sale 
of  tliem  in  the  Rue  Vendome.  The  old  Chevaliers  de  St.  Louis  had 
brought  forth  their  long-hidden  crosses  and  displayed  them  at  their 
button-holes.    The  Champs  Elys6e,  from  the  Place  Louis  XV.  to  the 
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Elys^e  Bourbon,  was  covered  with  military.  The  Prussians  bivouacked 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  with  all  the  regularity  of  disciplined 
troops.  In  the  northern  quincunx  was  the  Cossack  camp.  None  of 
the  order,  none  of  the  usual  pageantry,  imposing  splendour,  or  even 
weapons  of  a  modern  army  were  here  to  be  seen  ;  but  a  confused  horde 
of  barbarians  from  the  borders  of  the  Don,  the  deserts  of  Tartary, 
and  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspjan  presented  itself,  and  awakened 
new  and  most  extraordinary  sensations ;  time  seemed  to  have  rolled 
back,  and  another  age,  as  well  as  another  state  of  society,  and  another 
people  were  displayed.  The  supineness  in  which  the  greater  partjof  this 
multitude  was  now  immersed,  contrasted  with  the  energy  they  had  so 
long  evinced,  the  fatigue  so  long  endured,  and  the  powerful  emotions 
so  recently  experienced,  was  most  striking.  At  the  entrance  of  huts, 
constructed  more  for  the  security  of  plunder  than  for  personal  conveni- 
ence, as  they  were  not  high  enough  to  sit  upright  in,  some  were  botching 
their  various  fashioned  grotesque  cloaths,  cobbling  their  boots,  or 
contemplating  their  booty ;  others  offering  various  articles  for  sale, 
such  as  shawls,  cotton  goods,  watches,  8cc.  for  which  the  French  were 
eagerly  bargaining,  undisturbed  by  the  reflection  that  they  were  thus 
facilitating  the  pillage  of  their  own  country.  Some  were  employed  in' 
cooking :  but  the  major  part  were  wallowing  in  a  state  of  uncomfortable 
lethargy,  among  the  offals  of  animals  they  had  killed,  and  with  which 
the  ground  was  strewed,  and  on  the  accumulating  litter  of  their  horses, 
who  were  devouring  the  bark  of  the  trees  to  which  they  were  fastened. 
Against  these  trees  arms  of  various  descriptions, — ^lances  of  prodigious 
length,  bows  and  quivers  of  arrows,  sabres,  pistols,  together  with 
military  cloaks,  and  other  articles  of  dress,  and  rudely  fashioned 
saddlery,  were  placed  and  suspended ;  highly  picturesque  groups 
resulted  from  this  confused  mixture.  The  French  were  strolling  about 
unrestrained  and  even  unregarded  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  by  the 
barbarians.  Bands  of  hawkers  from  Paris  were  offering  for  sale, 
gingerbread,  apples,  oranges,  bread,  red-herrings,  wine,  brandy,  and 
small-bocr ;  the  latter  was  to  the  Cossacks,  an  unpalatable  beverage, 
as,  after  putting  it  to  their  lips,  none  would  swallow  it,  while  oranges 
were  sought  with  the  greatest  avidity  by  every  class  of  Russians.  The 
altercations  which  arose  about  the  comparative  value  of  foreign  coin 
with  the  French  money,  usually  terminated,  through  the  good-nature 
and  indifference  of  the  Cossacks,  to  the  advantage  of  the  hucksters, 
whose  attempts  to  cheat  only  produced  a  grin  of  good  humour  in 
return.  After  amusing  ourselves  for  some  time  with  this  singularly 
interesting  scene,  we  continued  our  walk  over  the  bridge  of  Jena  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  Here  in  the  avenue  was  a  Russian  encampment,  and  in 
the  area  a  considerable  park  of  French  artillery,  of  which  a  Russian 
officer  was  comparing  the  inventory,  which  a  French  clerk  was  delivering, 
Avith  the  guns  and  ammunition.  As  the  tumbrils  were  laden  with  pow- 
der, the  officer  desired  the  National  Guard  to  warn  oSthe  spectators,  for 
Nov.  1825.  2  D 
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fear  of  accidents  which  might  result  from  nails  in  their  shoes  or  firC 
from  their  tobacco-pipes.      The  Ecole  militaire  was  used  as  barracks 
for  the  Russian  soldiers.     At  Gros-Caillou,  a  district  inhabited  chiefly 
by  washerwomen,  linen  was  hanging  to  dry  ;  this,  while  we  were  there, 
some  of  the  Parisian  rabble  instigated  the  allied  troops  to  plunder, 
that  they  might  afterwards  buy  it,  thinking  that  their  own  police  had  no 
right  to  interfere  ;  in  this,  however,  they  were  deceived ;  for  no  sooner 
had  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  spoil,  than  the  National  Chiard 
took  them  into  custody,  and  conducted  them  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
We  saw  two  women  and  a  man  who  could  scarcely  walk  for  the  weight  of 
their  bundles.    From  the  Champ  de  Mars,  we  proceeded  to  the  Invalids ; 
when  passing  before  the  hotel.  Mademoiselle  D.  remarked,  that  the 
cannon  had  been  removed  from  the  platform.     An  old  invalid,  who 
overheard  her,  said  sorrowfully:  "  Alas,  of  what  use  would  they  be  to. 
us  now?  they  were  used  to  announce  our  victories."     In  every  other 
point  however  the  national  property  had  been  respected.     Many  of 
these  old  warriors,  who  seemed  pleased  to  find  themselves  once  more 
in  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  were  rambling  in  that  of  the  Germans,  which 
occupied  the  whole  space  from  the  iron  gates  of  the  hotel  to  the  river, 
and  formed  a  curious  and  varied  scene,  in  the  centre  of  which  was   a 
pedestal,  supporting  the  celebrated  bronze-winged  lion,  brought  from 
St.  Mark's-place,  Venice,  and  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  was 
placed  as  a  trophy  by  order  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  1804.    "  Sous  les  yeux  des  Guerriers 
dont  il  attest  les  exploits."     The  horses  were  fastened  to  the  trees, 
the  bark  of  which  they  peeled  with  their  teeth,  and  eat.     Many  huts 
had  been  erected,  in  which  were  some  very  decent  and  well  dressed 
women.     On  the  railcd-in  grass  plats  were  some  cows  belonging  to  the 
army,  brought  from  beyond  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.      In  the  rear 
were  the   kitchens  and   the    forge  carts,  at  which  the  farriers  and 
armourers  were  employed  in  repairing  the  destructive  results  of  the 
campaign.     In  our  whole  walk  we  did   not  perceive  the   smallest 
tendency  to  insolence  in  any  of  the  allied  army.     There  was  on  thfe 
contrary  a  display  of  kindness  and  mildness  of  manner  in  the  soldiers 
which  discipline  alone  could  never  have  produced.     We  returned  by 
the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  which,  being  re-opened,  was  crowded  by 
the  Parisian  Sunday  promenaders,  many  with  white  cockades ;  several 
women  wore  them.     A  Russian  soldier  and  a  National  Guard  were 
posted  at  each  entrance. 

The  Rue  St.  Honor6  was  thronged  by  people  of  every  decription 
mingled  too^ether ;  inhabitants  of  all  the  north  of  Europe  and  the 
Asiatic  sublects  of  the  Russian  empire,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the 
Wall  of  i.  liiua,  were  riding  about ;  Cossacks,  with  their  sheep-skin 
jackets,  sandy  coloured  shaggy  beards,  long  lances,  and  the  constant 
eppendagc  tu  their  necks,  the  kanschuh,  which  is  a  short  whip,  with  a 
hard  platted  thong  of  equal  thickness  throughout ;  Calmucks,  different 
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Tartar  tribes,  with  their  flat  noses,  little  eyes,  and  dark  reddish  brown 
skins ;  Baschkins  and  Tungusians  of  Siberia,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows ;  Teherkess  noblemen  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  clad  in 
complete  hauberks  of  steel  mail,  perfectly  bright,  and  conical  helmets, 
similar  in  form  to  those  worn  in  England  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries;  Russian  and  Prussian  officers  in  full  uniform j  almost  all 
decorated  with  orders.  Some  of  the  Russian  officers  were  mere  boys, 
and  all  of  them  either  wore  stays,  or  else  were  very  tightly  girt  above 
the  hips ;  their  breasts  were  very  much  padded,  and  they  wore  white 
kid  gloves,  with  their  hair  very  bushy,  down  to  their  shoulders.  The 
common  soldiers  of  the  Russian  infantry  wear  their  hair  cut  as  close  as 
possible.  Russian  carriages  were  to  be  seen  with  rope  harnesses,  the 
bearded  coachman,  holding  the  reins  in  both  hands,  with  extended 
arms,  the  width  of  the  body  asunder,  the  whip  hanging  to  the 
right  wiist,  dressed  in  a  robe,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  the 
crown  enlarging  towards  the  top.  The  postilion  mounted  on  the  off 
horse.  Such  was  the  equipage  of  Baron  Sacken,  Russian  Governor 
of  Paris! 

The  Palais  Royale  was,  as  usual,  crowded  to  excess,  and  exhibited  a 
most  curious  scene,  but  of  another  description,  for  here  the  French  were 
placarding  their  sentiments,  which  the  assumed  right  of  a  free  press 
enabled  them  to  intrude  upon  the  public ;  but  to  this  shadow  of  liberty 
an  ephemeral  existence  only  was  allowed.  The  Provisional  Government 
on  the  following  day  decreed,  that  nosuch  manifestations  of  public 
sentiment  should  be  permitted.  The  sides  of  the  arcades  were  covered, 
and  rapidly  recovering,  with  a  profusion  of  ebullitions  of  vanity,  legiti- 
macy, and  abuse  of  their  no  longer  dreaded  EmperOr.  Individuals  in 
this  manner  forcing  themselves  into  notice  by  giving  their  Votes  for  the 
restoration  of  the  long-forgott6n  Bourbons.  Among  the  most  curious 
were  those  of  Lamarre,  a  schoolmaster,  and  author  of  some  philolo- 
gical works,  and  of  Brissot  de  Warville's  son,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  Polytechnic  school  by  order  of  Bonaparte.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand's celebrated  pamphlet,  De  Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbons,  was 
announced  for  publication  by  numerous  large  bills  printed  on  unusually 
fine  paper. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  an  order  was  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Paris 
to  the  Prefect  of  Paris,  to  put  all  the  barges  on  the  river,  iron  cramps, 
timber,  &c.  in  requisition,  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Seine,  just 
above  the  barrier  of  Bercy — this  was  obeyed.  At  seven  in  the 
evening  an  order  to  construct  a  second  bridge  arrived,  and  at  midnight 
for  a  third.  These  objects  were  instantly  procured,  the  architects  and 
their  clerks  belonging  to  the  Prefecture  were  on  the  spot  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  materials.  The  allied  soldiers  began  on  Sunday 
morning  to  level  the  earth  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Two  thousand 
pontonicrs  and  soldiers,  mostly  Bavarians,  worked  all  Sunday  night  and 
the  whole  of  Monday ;  on  Tuesday  morning  they  relaxed  their  exertions, 
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and  in  the  afternoon  left  off.  One  bridge  was  completed  and  a  second 
half  done. 

The  order  for  building  these  bridges,  General  Mufflin,  Quarter- 
master-general of  Blucher's  army,  told  me  originated  with  hlm,.a8>  bad 
there  been  a  battle,  the  passage  of  troops  through  Paris  would  iave 
been  productive  of  great  confusion,  and  the  removal  of  tuml>rils  laden 
with  powder  attended  with  great  danger :  but  he  was  certain  that  if 
Napoleon  had  attacked  them,  that  the  French  army  would  have  been 
utterly  destroyed. 

4th. — The  following  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  5th  ^. 

Copie  des  lettres  de  crlance  de  M.  le  Commissaire  noimn^  par  S.  M.  rEmpereiir  de 
toutes  lea  Russies  pour  resider  pr^s  du  Gouvemement  provisoire. 

En  m'eloignant  de  Paris,  j'ai  pens^  qu'il  etait  n^cessaire  de  pourvolre  anx  moyen^ 
d'etablir  les  relations  le  plus  suivies  et  le  plus  fr^quentes  avec  le  Gouveniement 
provisoire ;  j*ai  a  cet  eflfet  nonun^  mon  G^n6ral-Major  Pozzo  di  Borgo  pour  r^Mder 
aupres  de  lui  en  qualit6  de  Commissaire  G6n6ral.  Je  vous  invite,  Messieurs,  k  ajouter 
foi  a  tout  ce  qu'il  sera  dans  le  cas  de  vous  dire  de  ma  part,  et  a  me  transmettre  par  son 
entrcmise,  tout  les  communications  que  vous  auriez  a  me  faire.  U  jouit  de  toute  Aia 
confiance,  et  1^  justifiera  surement  encore,  dans  cette  occasion,  en  ne  negligent  attcun 
moyen  de  cimenter  les  rapports  de  Paix  et  d'amiti6  si  heureusement  etablis  entie  la 
Russie  et  la  France.     Recevez  Messieurs  Tassurance  de  toute  mon  estime. 

Pari,$t  le  Mars,  (4  Avril,  1814.)  (Sign6)         Alexandre. 

5th. — This  evening  there  was  a  sitting  of  the  Gouvernement  Provisoire 
in  the  Entresol  of  Talleyrand's  hotel,  the  room  in  which  all  of  them  were 
held.  Roux  Labcrie,  their  Secretary  adjoint,  told  me  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  present,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  conversation 
with  Marshals  Macdonald  and  Ney,  and  the  Duke  of  Viccnza  (Caulin- 
court)  and  at  the  same  time  influenced  by  fear  of  the  result  of  a  "battle 
with  the  troops  which  remained  with  Napoleon,  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  and  retreat  from  Paris, 
unless  they  would  adopt  the  Regency  of  Maria  Louisa,  and  it  was  only 
by  a  very  eloquent  and  animated  speech  from  Dessoles  that  he  was 
dissuaded  from  this  purpose.  Dessoles  said,  that  if  he  did  abandon 
Paris  he  hoped  that  he  would  grant  passports  to  all  the  Bourbonists  to 
follow  him. 

There  had  not  been  any  news  of  the  position  of  the  armies  uritfl  this 
(lay,  when,  under  the  head  of  Paris,  the  4th :  "  Le  G6n6ral  Rnsse 
Kaisaroff  a  pris  aujourd'hui  la  ville  de  Melun,  il  a  surpf  is  la  camp  de 
cavalerie  qui  la  couvroit,  Ta  mis  entierement  en  d6rout'e,  et  a  fait 
beaucoup  de  prisoniers." 

The  Duke  of  Angouleme's  proclamation,  dated  St.  Jean  fle  Lui, 
2d  Feb.  and  that  published  by  him  at  Bordeaux,  the  I5th  of 'March, 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of  this  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  persuaded  not  to 
abandon  the  Bourbon  cause  yesterday  evening  at  the  sitting  of  fhe 
Provisional  Government,  yet  he  was  so  little  inclined  to  support  it,  thit 
Rffux  Laberictold  me  he  wont  into  Talleyrand's  bed-room  at  six  In 
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the  morning,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  not  to  acknowledge  the 
Bourbons,  but  to  adopt  the  Regency.  After  some  conversation  with 
Talleyrand,  he  went  at  seven  o'clock  on  foot  to  the  King  of  Prussia^  to 
consult  with  him  what  to  do,  but  the  opinion  of  the  King  being  against 
the  Regency,  the  fate  of  the  Bourbons  was  determined. 

Abbe  de  Pradt  was  present  when  Laberie  mentioned  these  curious 
facts,  and  confirmed  them.  Muhode,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Crusades,  and  who,  at  this  time,  was  constantly  with  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
also  told  me  the  same. 

The  Government  pro  tempore  decided  as  follows : — 

Paris  le  8  Avril,  1814. 
Le  Gouvernement  provisoire,  considerant  que  le  systeme  de  dinger  exclusivemcnt 
vers  I'etat  et  I'esprit  militaire  lea  hommes,  leur  inclination  et  Icur  talens,  a  port6  la 
dernier  gouvernement  a  soustraire  un  grand  nombre  d'enfans  a  Tautorite  patemelle,  ou 
a  celle  de  leur  famille,  pour  les  feire  entrer  et  61ever  suivant  ses  vues  parliculieres 
dans  des  ^tablissemens  publics ;  que  rien  n'est  plus  atteutatoii-e  aux  droits  de  la 
puissance  patemelle,  et  que,  d*un  autre  cote,  cett£  mesure  vexatoire  s'oppose 
directement  au  d^veloppement  des  diffi^rens  genres  de  g^nie,  de  talens  et  d'esprit  que 
donne  la  nature,  et  dont  Tensemble  vari6  forme  larichesso  morale  publique.;  qu'eiifiu 
la  prolongation  d'un  pareil  desordre  serait  une  veritable  contradiction  avec  les  principes 
d'un  Gouvernement  libre.- 

Arrtte  quo  les  formes  et  la  direction  de  I'education  des  enfans  seront  rendues  a 
rautorit6  des  pcres  et  meres,  tuteurs  ou  families,  et  que  tons  les  enfans  qui  ont  6i6 
places  dans  di's  ccoles,  lyc6es,  institutions  et  autres  ^tablissemons  publics,  sans  le  vera 
de  leurs  parens,  ou  qui  seront  reclames  par  eux,  leur  seront  sur-le-champ  rendus  et  lemis 
en  liberty. 

L<.s  Mcmbres  du  Gouvernement  provisoire. 

(Sign^)  Le  Prince  de  Benevent. 

Le  Due  de  Dalberg, 
Francois  de  .Taucoukt. 
Le  G6n^rftl  Comto  de  Beurnowvilie. 
L'Abb6  de  Montksqvieu. 
Pour  copie  conforme,  (Sign6)  Dupont  (de  Nemours)  Secretaire. 

Tho  following  particulars  illustrative  of  this  species  of  despotism  were 
comni  iiuicatcd  to  me  by  M.  Charles  Choderlos  de  Lailos,  who  was  at  this 
period  at  the  Prytanee  Militaire,  at  Lafleche. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1812,  Bonaparte  ordered  the  Roman 
Prince,  Patrizzi,  to  send  his  two  sons,  the  eldest  seventeen,  the  youngest 
thirteen  years  oi^,  age,  to  the  Prytanee  Militaire,  at  Lafleche.  The 
Prince,  their  father,  offered  to  endow  ten  scholarships  (Bourses)  for 
the  maintenance  of  as  many  scholars,  to  procure  exemption  for  his 
sons ;  but  this  was  refused.  He  then  proposed  to  form  a  similar 
establishment  at  Rome,  but  this  also  was  rejected.  At  the  same  time, 
]\r.  de  Tournon,  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  received  orders  to  send  the  youths 
to  Lafleche  in  a  carriage,  under  a  guard  of  gens-d'amis,  and  the  father 
to  a  state  prison  at  Marseilles,  whilst  his  property,  real  and  personal, 
was  put  under  sequestration.  The  boys  arrived  at  Lafleche  in  the 
sjning  of  1813.  The  Princess,  their  mother,  with  great  difficulty 
obtained  leave  to  follow  them  to  Lafleche,  where,  from  poverty,  she  was 
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obliged  to  live  in  a  garret.  Those  were  not  the  only  victimB  of  Napo- 
leon's iron-hearted  policy.  Ninety  other  young  men  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  Italy  were  immured  in  this  despotic  establislunent ; 
sons  of  the  Prince  of  Altieri,  of  the  Duke  of  Brachano,  8cc. 

From  the  Illyrian  provinces,  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  sent  at 
the  beginning  of  18 11.  Fifteen  from  Holland,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  young  men,  subjects  of  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  In  all  there  were  three  hundred  young  men  detained  as  hostages 
for  the  fidelity  of  their  parents.  They  were  thus  considered,  and  called 
by  the  other  boys,  natives  of  the  old  French  Provinces.  They  were 
obliged  to  pay  eight  hundred  francs  per  annum. 

The  day  after  the  news  arrived  of  the  dethronement  of  Bonaparte, 
the  Governor  of  the  Prytan6e  gave  his  scholars  leave  to  depart  to  their 
own  homes,  not  troubling  himself  with  any  enquiry  whether  they  had 
the  pecuniary  means  of  perfonning  their  journey,  only  that  he  allowed 
those  whose  homes  were  in  districts  occupied  by  the  allied  army  to 
remain.  So  that  when  the  Arret6  du  Gouvernement  Provisoire  arrived 
at  Lafleche,  the  principal  body  of  the  scholars  had  left  the  place. 
The  scholars  had  been  latterly  without  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  the  establishment,  which  was  two  hundred  thousand  francs  in 
debt,  and  hence  the  tradespeople  refused  to  furnish  their  usual 
supplies.  The  school  was  composed  of  six  hundred  616ves. 

One  cause  of  the  establishment  being  in  debt  was,  that  the  parents 
of  those  pupils  who  lived  in  parts  of  Europe,  the  theatre  of  war,  or 
where  the  French  were  no  longer  the  masters,  could  not  or  did  not 
send  the  sums  due  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

lOfh, — Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  infantry 
of  the  allied  army  were  drawn  up  on  the  northern  foot-way  of  the 
Boulevards,  from  the  Rue  Royale  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastile.  The 
south  side  was  kept  by  the  National  Guard.  By  order  of  the  police, 
no  carriages  were  allowed  to  pass  the  Boulevards,  and  even  pedestrians 
were  totally  excluded  from  the  Place  Louis  XV.  which  was  reserved 
for  the  troops  attending  the  solemn  thanksgiving  the  victorious  army 
was  there  to  offer  up. 

I  went  to  the  N.W,  terrace  of  the  Tuileries  garden,  whence  I  had  a 
full  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.  In  the  centre,  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  the  spot  where  Louis  XVI.  was  executed,  a  square 
platform,  with  a  flight  of  about  a  dozen  steps  on  each  side,  was  erected, 
on  whicb  was  an  altar,  so  placed,  that  persons  before  it  looked  south. 
National  Guard  kept  the  avenues  of  the  place. 

The  first  sign  of  the  approaching  ceremony  was  at  ten  minutes 
before  twelve  o'clock,  when  seven  priests  of  the  Greek  church,  wearing 
beards,  and  arrayed  in  rich  copes,  slowly  crossed  the  place,  and  teok 
their  station  by  the  altar.  At  half-after  twelve,  the  allied  infantry, 
twenty-three  abreast,  marched  in  by  the  Rue  Royale.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  cavalry,  all  forming,  as  they  arrived,  on  the  Place, 
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with  the  greatest  precision,  until  it  was  entirely  filled.  The  procession 
continued  without  interruption  until  one  o'clock,  and  was  closed  by 
the  allied  sovereigns,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  staff,  among  whom  I 
saw  some  English  uniforms.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  they  all 
dismounted,  and  ascended  the  steps.  They  and  the  whole  army, 
uncovered,  but  the  French  National  Guard  kept  their  hats  on.  Divine 
service  then  began,  A  most  profound  and  impressive  silence  reigned 
among  the  mighty  host,  during  this  awful  ceremony,  which  lasted  half 
an  hour.  Its  conclusion  was  announced  by  the  discharge  of  a  hundred 
cannon;  of  which  previous  notice  had  been  given  in  the  newspapers, 
and  by  placards  stuck  up  by  the  police,  to  prevent  any  alarm.  The 
cannon  were  placed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  Corps 
L^gislatif.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  theu  returned  to  his  quarters  at  M. 
de  Talleyrand's,  appeared  at  the  window,  and  was  greatly  applauded. 
This  day  M.  Bellart,  who  drew  up  the  Proclaination  of  the  Conseil 
Municipal,  to  the  citizens  of  Paris,  received  an  invitation  from  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  to  dine  with  him,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  with  whom  he  dined,  an  honour  he  did  not  expect.  On  being 
presented,  tho  Emperor  said  to  him ;  "  Je  desire  connoitre  un  homme 
si  profondement  vertueux.  Dans  ma  quailite  d'etranger  je  ne  pouyais 
pas  apprecier  sufl5samment  votre  merite ;  mais  je  voudrais  emporter  en 
Russie  dans  ma  memoire  les  traits  de  votre  figure," 

11  ^A. — The  Gazette  de  Sant6,  a  periodical  publication  that  appears 
at  Paris  every  ten  days,  of  this  day,  announced  that  the  reigning 
diseases  of  the  metropolis  are  the  "  Fievre  d'Hopital,"  or  as  it  is 
generally  termed.  Typhus,  and  the  still  more  dangerous  Pouriteur 
des  Hopitaux  ou  gangrene  humide  des  Plaies,  with  which  all  the 
hospitals  in  Paris  are  infected;  and  that  a  niultitude  of  victims, 
among  whom  are  many  young  medical  practitioners,  are  carried  off 
by  them. 

Dr.  Friedlander,  a  Prussian  physician  established  at  Paris,  informed 
mc  that  the  average  deaths  of  the  allied  army  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris 
was  one  in  twenty  per  diem,  and  that  there  is  less  mortality  among  the 
Russians  than  the  Prussians ;  that  among  the  military  sick  of  the 
French  the  deaths  were  one  in  sixteen  per  diem. 

After  the  revolution  of  the  Government  pro  tempore  of  the  4th  of 
April,  which  authorised  all  the  conscripts  and  the  new  raised  battalions, 
and  those  composing  the  lev6e  en  masse  to  return  home,  numbers  of 
emaciated  lads  were  seen  daily  crawling  into  Paris,  and  laying 
extenuated  in  the  streets,  many  labouring  under  nervous  fever,  the 
result  of  grief  and  fear,  which  soon  left  them  on  their  return  home- 
Marshal  Marmont  and  several  officers  told  me  that  fear  increased  the 
effects  of  epidemical  diseases  in  the  army.  The  French  army  had 
suffered  dreadfully  from  cold  this  campaign,  particularly  in  the  night 
between  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  March,  which  was  so  severe  that  a  very 
cons^idcrablc  number  perished.     General  Letort,  'who  had  been  in  the 
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Moficow  campaign,  told  mc  that  it  was  his  opinion  as  trell  as  thut  of 
several  other  officers,  that  the  sensihle  cold  was  even  greater  than  at 
any  period  of  that  campaign. 

I2th, — I  went  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Faiixhourg  St.  Martixi>  and 
took  my  station  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  to  La  Villette,  with  that 
of  Pan  tin,  hy  which  Monsieur  Comtfe  d'Artois,  Lieutenant-General  dn 
Boyaume,  was  to  make  his  entry  into  Paris.  He  had  passed  the  night 
at  Livry,  at  the  chateau  of  Madame  Charles  de  Damas,  where  he  had 
arrived  on  the  preceding  day  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 

From  N6tre  Dame  hy  the  Rue  and  Fauhourg  St.  Denis,  tlienee  hy 
the  church  of  St.  Laurent  to  the  Fauhourg  St.  Martin,  and  f»  the 
Barri6re  of  Pantin,  the  streets  were  lined  hy  the  National  Guard. 

Ahout  twenty  minutes  hcfore  one  o'clock  the  coaches  ef  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  of  the  municipal  officers  of  Paris,  and  the  Marshals,  passed 
towards  the  harrier  to  receive  Monsieur.  When  Monsieur  arrived  at 
the  Barrier,  Talleyrand  harrangued  him  in  the  name  of  the  Grovemment 
pro  tempore ;  he  replied,  and  then  entered  the  Barrier,  with  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine.  This  procession  was  hisected 
at  the  spot  where  I  was,  and  its  march  retarded  hy  a  column  of  ahout 
twenty  thousand  Russian  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  which  were 
marching  out  of  Paris  hy  the  Barrier  de  la  Villette.  This  interruption, 
which  to  some  might  appear  ill-timed,  delayed  the  entry  until  a  quarter 
hefore  two  o'clock.  I  have  no  douht  this  was  preconcerted,  to  impress 
the  minds  of  the  populace  that  the  allied  army  was  to  evacuate  all 
Paris  at  the  approach  of  the  Bourhons.  The  entry  of  Monsieur  waa 
opened  hy  a  hody  of  the  National  Guard,  their  band  playing  the 
favorite  air  of  "  Vive  Henri  IV."  Tlicn  gentlemen  on  horsehack,  in  the 
uniform  of  National  Guards,  but  vnth  the  addition  of  high  white 
plumes  in  their  hats.  Among  them  I  saw  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and 
M.  de  Chastenay.  This  immediately  preceded  Monsieur,  who  was 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  decorated  with  the  blue 
ribbon  and  medallion  of  the  order  of  the  St.  Esprit.  He  rode  upon  a  fine 
white  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  staff, 
composed  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  General  Nansoutty,  some  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  M.  P.  de  Crillon, 
M.  Femand  de  Chabot,  M.  de  la  Bourdonaye,  M.  de  TEspinay  in  their 
uniforms  of  Bonaparte's  army,  several  officers  of  rank  in  the  allied  army, 
and  some  English ;  Mr.  H.  Seymour  in  uniform,  another  body  of  cavalry 
of  the  National  Guard  followed,  and  a  party  of  Cossacks  closed  the 
procession ;  though  the  papers  of  the  day  declared  that  no  foreign 
troops  appeared  in  it.  The  Count  was  received  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  I  had  ever  seen  the  French  evince  on  any  occasion ;  yet  it  was 
but  feeble,  and  would  have  been  still  more  so,  but  for  the  cavalry  of 
the  National  Guard,  who  waved  their  swords,  and  urged  by  their 
example  the  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi."  However,!  had  never  before  witnessed 
any  thing  like  the  emotions  of  sensibility  which  were  now  displayed. 
Many  persons  sjied  teajrs. 
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Monsieur  was  thus  conducted  ta  the  tnetropolitan  church  ef  Notve 
DamB,  and  there  received  at  the  great  porch  hy  the  canooB  in  their 
copes,  who  conducted  him  to  his  seat:  aTfe  Deum  was  then  performed. 

After  the  procession  had  passed,  I  met  Mr.  L.  and  we  were  hotifci  of 
opinion,  from  the  manner  Monsieur  had  heen  received,  that  the  Bourhans 
could  not  remain  in  France  six  months  after  the  departure  of  the  allied 
armies. 

I  went  to  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  ;  the  road  was  lined  on  each 
side  with  National  Guards.  Hence,  at  a.  quarter  after  five,  I  saw  the 
procession  return  in  the  same  order  ih  which  it  had  set  out ;  bat  the 
situation  gave  it  a  more  splendid  appearance,  and  with  increased 
acclamation.  The  winAotro  were  crowded  with  elegantly  dressod 
women,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  as  it  passed  along. 

Monsieur  is  a  very  elegant  handsome  man,  and  no  one  ever  gave  me 
a  higher  idea  of  a  digttiAed  and  accomplished  cavalier.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  have  saluted  a  mixed  multitude  in  a  manner  more  flattering  to 
them  or  to  himself.  His  animated  loots  were  directed  to  ail,  and  all 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  delight  which  radiated  from  1ms  counte- 
nance. Proceeding  down  the  Rue  Napoleon,  across  the  Place  Yendonne, 
he  arrived  by  the  Rue  de  I'Echelle  at  the  Chateau  des  Tuiliepiea,  at  ten 
minutes  before  six  o'clock.  At  the  same  instant  a  white  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  centre  pavilion,  from  whence  the  tri-coloured  standard 
had  been  so  many  years  displayed.  About  half  an  hour  after  Monsieur 
appeared  at  a  window  of  those  apartments  of  the  ground  floor  lal>ely 
occupied  by  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  and  received  the  greeting  of 
the  multitude.  By  those  persons  who  were  of  an  age  to  know  his 
person,  the  exclamation  was  general,  "  C'est  lui  I  C'est  hien  lui  I"  But 
many  expressed  great  astonishment  that  he  should  appear  older  than 
when  they  last  saw  hira  (25  years  before). 

In  the  evening  some  of  the  houses  in  Paris  were  illisminated. 

This  day  the  Emperor  of  Russia  removed  from  M.  do  Tallcjoraad's 
to  the  Elys6e  Bourbon,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^. 

IStk, — I  entered  into  conversation  with  a  bladk  hussar,  (Death 
Huzar,)  whom  I  saw  gloating  his  eyes  with  a  view  of  Paris  from  the 
brow  of  Montmartre ;  he  had  galloped  several  loBgues  that  day  to  feast 
his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  this  detested  capital,  but  had  not  a. permis- 
sion to  enter  it.  This  war,  he  said,  was  an  absolute  crusade  am  the 
part  of  the  Prussians;  men  of  every  class  of  society  and  highest  rank, 
even  the  most  learned  professors  of  their  universities^  hwk  ^nreUed 
themselves  voluntarily  as  conmion  soldiers,  all  detenmned  sooner  to- die 
than  to  return  home  without  having  accomplished  securing  the  liberty 
of  their  country,  and  revenging  the  instdts  it  had  received,  by  subduing 
a  people  whoso  highest  enjoyment  they  believed  eonaiated  in*  destroying 
all  that  was  morally  beautiful  or  desirable.  One  seniiiment  alone 
seemed  to  animate  all  the  Prussians  I  conversed  with;  no  individual, 
whatever  his  rank  in  the  army,  appeared;  to  lael  he  did,  or  was  more 
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than  another ;  they  told  me  that  those  who  from  imperious  circum- 
stances were  obliged  to  remain  in  Prussia  considered  it  as  the  greatest 
misfortune.  Of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  of  which  the 
Prussian  arBoy  was  composed  at  the  battle  of  Lutaen  in  1813,  only 
one  half  was  alive  at  the  taking  of  Paris. 

During  the  whole  of  the  campaign  the  King  of  Prussia  exposed  himr 
self  like  a  common  soldier,  remaining  the  last  on  the  field  of  battle.  • 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  King  of  Prussia  received  the  French 
Marshals  and  Generals  at  his  residence  in .  the  Hot^l  of  Eugene  Beau- 
hamois,  No.  88,  Rue  de  Lille,  (now  Rue  de  Bourbon).  He  is  habi- 
tually stiff,  and,  though  a  good  man,  unamiable  in  his  manner,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  behaved  with  great  haughtiness,  reproaching  Clark, 
Duke  of  Feltre,  minister  of  war  to  Napoleon,  with  having  put  a  man  to 
death  in  Prussia  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner.  To  Berthier,  Prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  had  administered  his  government 
of  Neufchatel  with  moderation.  He  gave  his  hand  to  Marshal  Oudinot, 
saying  he  was  very  happy  in  having  the  opportunity  of  so  doing  to  a 
man  who  had  always  conducted  himself  with  honour  and  moderation  in 
Prussia. 

14th. — ^The  Count  d'Artois  visited  the  opera  in  the  Rue  Richelieu 
for  the  first  time,  the  performance  was  (Edipe  k  Colonne,  with  the  ballet 
of  Nina.  The  stage-box  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  richly  hung 
with  blue  velvet,  embroidered  with  fleur-de-lis,  and  surmounted  with 
the  ancient  arms  of  France.  He  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  was  most  flatteringly  received,  and  the  curtain 
immediately  drew  up.  Ten  minutes  after,  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  entered,  and  seated  themselves 
in  the  centre  box  ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  the  middle,  having  the 
Emperor  Alexander  on  his  right,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  left ; 
they  were  received  with  a  greater  affectation  of  enthusiasm  than  the 
Count.  .  In  the  boxes  to  their  right  were  Count  de  Schwartzenberg, 
Baron  Stein,  Count  Nesselrode,  and  Baron  Sacken,  with  Lord  Burg- 
hersh  in  the  full  Windsor  uniform ;  he  was  accompanied  by  Lady  Burg- 
hersh,  who  had  been  with  the  army  the  whole  campaign,  and  some 
English,  but  she  was  the  only  female  in  the  box.  In  the  box  to  the 
left  of  the  sovereigns  were  Count  Mettemich  and  Lord  Castlereagh. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act,  the  Count  d'Artois  came  into  the 
box  of  the  Sovereigns,  and  received  general  applause ;  he  remained  there 
during  the  whole  of  the  second  act.  At  the  close  of  the  opera  some 
complimentary  couplets  were  sung,  when  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the 
few  English  who  were  present  stood  up :  this  being  perceived  by  a  «a- 
tive  in  the  pit,  he  roared  out  "  Parterre  debout  puisque  le  Rot  y  est ;" 
the  whole  house  rose,  and  there  seemed  a  general  competition  who 
should  be  miost  vociferous  in  their  applause.  When  the  curtain  fell, 
the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Francis,  followed  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
went  to  the  stage  box,  to  return   the  Count  d'Artois'  visit ;  and  a 
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greater  burst  of  applause  followed  this  scene  than  ever  I  had  wit- 
nessed in  Paris  on  any  occasion.  I  saw  among  the  most  vociferous, 
many  who  had  for  the  last  twenty  years  b^en  seen  in  the  anti-chamber 
of  every  minister,  at  the  door  of  all  their  clerks,  dazzling  and  stupify- 
ing  la  grande  nation  with  pictures,  poems,  and  dramatic  pieces,  in 
adulation  of  every  demagogue  and  every  revolutionary  society,  arid 
holding  up  the  fallen  Emperor  to  the  admiration  of  the  universe  and 
adoration  of  their  country  ;  and  having  gained  by  this  trade  ribbons, 
snuff-boxes,  and  portraits,  surrounded  with  diamonds,  now  basely 
and  cowardly  giving  the  dying  lion  a  kick,  in  the  hope  of  having  addi- 
tions to  their  persons  and  new  orders. 

Notwithstanding  this  public  display  of  attention  on  the  part  of  Alex^ 
ander  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  he  had  just  forced  him  to  receive  a  most 
humiliating  insult. 

On  the  Count's  arrival  from  exile  at  Paris,  M.  de  Caulincourt, 
among  other  old  and  interested  sycophant  courtiers,  presented  himself 
at  the  Tuileries  to  pay  his  court ;  on  being  perceived  by  the  Count 
d'Artois,  he  addressed  him,  "  M.  de  Caulincourt,  you  lay  under  the 
imputation  of  being  accessary  to  a  most  horrid  crime,  (meaning  the 
death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien ;)  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  justify  your  J 
self,  but  until  then  I  must  decline  receiving  you.  Caulincourt  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  in  great  favour,  and  related  to  him  what  had  passed.  The  Czar 
replied,  "  What  ridiculous  susceptibility ;  I  am  daily  surrounded  by 
those  who  murdered  my  father,  and  have  not  more  zealous  servants 
than  they  are;  but  make  Y<>^irself  easy,  I  will  arrange  this  for  you.'* 
He  invited  the  Count  d'Artois  to  dinner,  and  seated  him  on  his  right, 
placing  Caulincourt  to  the  right  of  the^Count.  This  I  had  from  several 
Bourbonists,  one  of  whom  was  present,  and  two  others  said  they  heard 
it  related  by  the  Count  d'Artois  himself. 

Towards  the  middle  of  April  the  number  of  French  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  by  degrees  arrived  at  Paris,  having  become  consider- 
able, and  seeing  the  quiet  behaviour  of  the  Allied  troops,  their  natural 
impertinence  broke  out,  and  they  became  very  insolent,  particularly  to 
the  well-disciplined  and  patient  Russians  ;  this  induced  the  Gouverneur 
Sacken  to  order  all  the  officers  of  the  Allied  army,  who  were  not  called 
to  Paris  on  business,  to  join  their  respective  corps ;  similar  measures 
were  taken  by  the  French  government,  and  the  National  Guard  re- 
ceived orders  to  take  up  all  persons  who  broke  the  peace,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  were  forbid  to  interfere ;  but  this  was  disregarded, 
and  the  French  continued  their  aggressions  and  attempted  to  tear  out 
the  branches  of  trees  which  the  Allies  always  wore  in  their  caps.  The 
quarrels  continued  to  increase,  the  inhabitants  even  taking  part.  On 
Friday,  29th  April,  there  was  a  great  quarrel  and  much  %hting  in  the 
garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  several  wounded  on  both  sides ;  in 
consequence  of  this,  on  Sunday,  the  first  of  May,  therQ  was  a  patrole  of 
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thirty  Russtan  soldiers,  and  as  ma^y  National  Guards,  stationed  in 
the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  who  walked  about  in  files  of  fifteen, 
and  the  guard-house  in  the  Rue  des  Bons  Enfans  was  occupied  con- 
jointly with  National  GuardB  and  Rusai^ins. 

When,  after  the  4th  of  May,  the  Allies  were  so  foolish  as  tp  suffer 
Louis  XVIII.  to  pass  the  French  troopjs  in  review  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  Tuilcries,  and  thus  permitted  a  great  number  of  French  soldlans  in 
Paris,  dieynot  only  tore  the  branches  of  verdure  from  the  caps  of  the 
Allies,  but  tried  to  tear  the  silver  medals  of  the  Mosco]??  campaign 
Irom  the  breasts  of  the  Russian  military. 

16/A. — I  was  in  the  picture  gallery  at  Malraaison  this  morning,  i^n 
'Conversation  with  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Navarre.  The  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  conversing  with  her  in 
March,  she  expressed  herself  much  dissatisfied  with  Napoleon-r- 
saying,  "  this  man  has  left  me  without  any  money ;  my  income  is  in 
arrear.^'  But  now  all  her  a^ection  seemed  to  have  returned;  she 
expressed  the  deepest  commiseration  at  liis  fate.  She  appeared  very 
much  affected  at  a  paragraph  she  had  just  read  in  this  morning's  Jour- 
nal des  Debats ;  it  was  "  La  mere  de  Prince  Eugene  est  de  retour  k  la 
"Malmaison."  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  I  have  a  name,"  said  she,  "  I 
was  crowned,  sat  upon  the  throne ;  I  am  honoured,  protected  by  the 
Bmj>eror  of  Russia ;  for  as  soon  as  ho  was  master  of  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly  lie  sent  a  safe-guard  to  Malmaison."  She  had  scarcely  uttered 
these  words,  when,  to  her  apparent  astonishment,  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia was  announced :  he  came  immediately  into  the  gallqry.  She,  with 
her  usual  self-command  and  elegance,  exjjressed  how  much  she  con- 
sidered herself  flattered  by  bis  visit.  He  replied,  that  it  was  a  homage 
it  was  grateful  to  him  to  pay,  for  that,  from  his  entering  Prance,  in 
every  house  and  in  every  cottage  he  heard  one  continued  praise  of  her 
goodness.  I  retired  into  a  further  part  of  the  gallery,  and  heard  no 
more  of  their  conversation,  which  at  first  appeared  serious.  A  few 
minut^^s  after,  they  went  into  the  grounds.  During  their  walk.  Queen 
Horteflsia  arrived  in  haste  from  Paris.  She  joined  her  mother  and 
the  Emperor,  and  I  saw  them  walking  in  the  ground,  each  holding  his 
arm. 

Lord  Beverley  breakfasted  with  her  at  Malmaison  a  few  days  after, 
with  his  sons,  the  Hon.  Algernon  and  Colonel  Percy.  She  then  said, 
that  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  English  were  the  only  persons  who 
had  the  generosity  to  speak  of  him  as  he  deserved. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  dined  with  her  at  Mabnaison,  on  Friday 
the  22d  of  April,  and  on  Tuesday  the  10th  of  May. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  Empress  became  indisposed  with  a  sore 
throat.  The  King  of  Prussia  dined  at  Malmiiison  on  this  day,  and 
advised  lier  to  keep  her  room,  but  she  persisted  in  doing  the  honours 
of  her  table,  and  retired  late,  as  there  was  an  evening  party.  She 
becjjime  worse.     On  the  2Gth,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  paid  her  a  visit. 
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and  linaing  her  i«n§:feVoittfely  ift,  ^eWt'  Ms  fShyrfdltth  Xkk^^tfihyl^' 
blister  was  applied,  but  H  was  too  IsTt^.  H9ii  ^liift  'Aaf ,  ft«4«iit6y  %^ 
celebrated  flower  pafhter,  l)eiAg:dt  Mftlffiseltkyn^  't^Siiflidtedtm.iBeekig 
him,  but  told  biin  hot  to  k^p][rrdftdi  IrtfT  tn^a,'-*!^  1m  iiiigM  ^saikli  lier 
sore  throat.  She  spok6  of  Wo,p1&trts1dftch*wt»efh*li  ta  flower,  and* 
desired  him  to  maite  ctraidii^'of  t!he«h  'totpHewfiMg  -^  iwpfe  flhe  tfh&M' 
soon  be  well  enoiigh  to  Visftt  h^r  plants. 

In  the  ni^ht  from  the  '28th  to  the  ^^9^,  she  Itsfl  ti  Mtmr^e  fiAtHtober 
for  five  hourig.  *" 

The  29th,  at  ten  m  the  hidii^ifg,  she  -Sftid  to^  BoufAols,  t!i6 'plfjftil-'' 
cian  who  attended  her,"'*  A&  tfty  ttatghtet  is  "a  devotee,  it 'will 'please 
her  if  I  have  a  priest,  and  asit  i&  a  ttncttcir  df  |)erf^^  indifference.  It 
can  do  me  no  harm.*' 

At  twelve  at  noon,  this  ettedllent  attfl  accfdMiflishefl  womsR  eaqrarei^ 
of  what  the  t'rench  termed  an  ^qdnadegimgt'anetitfe.  On  Thnrsdttjc 
the  2d  of  June  hier  fanefttl  tiJok  ]^lace  With  great 'pon>p,  in  flie  paiHkrh 
church  of  Ruelle,  at  twelve  at  noon.  Hor  two  grandsons  walked  as 
chief  mourners,  they  alone  w^sci^ng  tnantles;  in  the  proceasion  wiere 
Generals  Sacken,  Czernechet,  NcsfiSglrofle,  sdrerai  other  gfenerala  df 
the  allied  army,  some  French  luarilhals  and  gdnien^,  and  BeU  fliose 
who  had  formerly  been  in  her  service,  (ft  who  considered  tliemselves 
under  personal  obligatiotis  to  her.  There  were  some  Russian  cavalr^ 
and  the  National  Guards  of  Rtlelle.  'This  sad  procession  moved  down 
the  avenue  from  the  house  to  the  l3tr  Germain's  'road,  then  turned  n^ 
that  which  led  to  the  fchurch  of 'Ruelle,  wlhere  the  funeral  "discoiirse 
was  delivered  by  M.  DiB  Baral,  Atdlibishop  of  Tolirs. 

The  Duchess,  on  arriving,  threw  herself  prostrate  on  thie  grave,  toiS 
remained  in  silence  for  some  minutdls ;  then,  fisiugonher  knees,  «he 
pronounced  an  extempore  prtfy^r;     ' 

In  this  burial  ground  were  interred  the  bodiies  of  onie  hundred  tind 
thirty-three  persons,  whoSvere  crtksbed  to  dieathki  the  Rue  Royale,  re- 
turning from  the  fire-works  let  tlfff  (Ai'oecasieB  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Dauphin  and  Dauphiiiefes,  8tfrerwa;rds  'Louis  XVl,  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. 

— .  The  Duke  of  Angouleme  made  his  entry  into  Paf iSi 

2lst, — The  Duke  of  Berri  arrived  at  Paris... 

On  the  same  day  the'Btnpemnr-o^RiliBia  aad^Bikig  ctf.  PniMa  srore 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  second  class  of  the  lastitate,  op^'^^tlb 
since  called  by  its  ancient  name,  'FAcadeitiiefPraiicaiBe.  Vibeiaain 
road  a  paper  on  the  sLdvantages  andlncdn'^eflieHCesKff'ClHticisni*  ^A^ 
tor  the  sitting  the  Emperor,  paid  some  compliments  to'-t^emwi* 

Price  of  Stocks  this  "day,  91  £rtE^|K»  76<i6eiiti«uM^-49|2>£^^ 
actions,  907  franc8>50'c*W». 

MAY. 

May  2fl?.--Loui8  XVlH.  attlved  attheclmteati  of  Bt.  ^>«*ii*,  near 

*  Since  pulled  down,  and  m  vttft  bqtit  »ot  4Ak%  iittriiy JiOBiiO!C¥IXI»  fi»}u»  fnistrem, 

Aiadame  du  Cayla,  fonneriy  ZoeTtien, 
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the  village  of  that  name,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Seine,  about  three 
miles  ^om  Paris,  and  there  slept. 

Srd, — ^The  King,  accompanied  in  the  same  harouche  by  the  Dacbess 
of  Angouleme,  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  by  the  barrier  St.  Denis, 
and  repaired  to  Notre  Dame,  and  from  thence  to  the  Tuileries.  There 
was  but  little  demonstration  of  joy  on  the  occasion,  cither  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  personages,  or  on  that  of  the  people ;  the  astonishment 
at  the  little  English  bonnet  worn  by  the  Duchess,  which  presented  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  very  large  ones  then  the  fashion  at  Paris, 
seemed  to  overpower  every  other  feeling  on  the  occasion. 

Two  caricatures  were  made  on  this  occasion,  and  clandestinely  sold. 
One  representing  the  fat  old  Monarch  returning  to  France  on  horse- 
back, behind  a  cossack,  to  whom  he  was  clinging,  galloping  over  slain 
national  guards,  with  burning  villages  seen  in  the  distance.  The  other 
represented  the  chateau  of  the  Tuileries,  with  two  old  eagles  and  a 
young  one  flying  away,  while  a  flock  of  five  geese  were  waddling  in  at 
the  entrance. 

Sth. — There  was  another  review  by  the  King,  of  the  ci-devant  garde 
imp  Male  and  the  national  guard,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuileries. 
This  was  followed,  in  the  evening,  by  a  very  serious  affray  at  the  Cour- 
feillc,  near  the  gates  of  Paris,  at  a  public-house,  where  the  French  fell 
upon  the  Allies.  Several  were  killed  on  both  sides,  among  them  some 
girls  who  were  dancing  with  the  allies.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
greater  number  of  thft  French  soldiers  were  marched  out  of  Paris. 

But  this  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  quarrels ;  the  insolence  of  the 
French  daily  increased  to  every  one,  and  the  tearing  of  the  sprigs  of 
verdure  (mostly  consisting  of  box  or  elm)  continued.  General  orders 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  were  stuck  up :  the  following  arc  extracts,  and  the 
fifth  article  must  give  a  high  idea  of  the  humanity  and  boasted  gal- 
lantry of  the  French : — 

GARDE    NATIONALB    D£    PARIS, 
ETAT    MAJOR-OENERAL. 

Ordre  du  Jour,  Paris,  19th  Mai,  1814. 

[It  begins  by  commanding  the  national  guard,  that  if  any  quarrel  takes  place  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  to  arrest  both  parties,  allies  as  well  as  French  ;  and  informs  the  pub- 
lic, that  these  branches  had  been  worn  by  the  Austrians,  when  in  the  field,  time  im- 
memorial.] 

En  effet  il  n'y  a  qu*un  yanit6  puerile  ou  un  susceptibility  ridicule  que  puissent  s'of- 
fencer  de  cette  verdure. 

Article  V.  Les  Viellards,  les  Femmes,  les  Enfans  ont  droit  aux  egards  due  au  scxe 

et  a  Tage.     C'est  un  prejug6  de  croire  qu'un  ton  dur  et  sec,  ou  des  actes  de  violences, 
donnent  un  air  plus  militaire. 

Le  Gren6al  Commandant  in  Chef,  Dessoles. 

Sacken,  Gouvemeur  de  Paris,  pour  les  puissances  Alli6s. 

G/^neral  Comte  de  REcnEEiiouRT,  Conmiandant  de  Paris,  pour  rEmpereur 
de  Russies. 

G6n6ral  Baron  Herzogenbourg,  Commandant  de  Paris,  pour  TEmpcreui 
d'Autriche. 

G6n6ral  Comte  Goi.t7,  Commandant  de  Paris,  pour  le  Roi  do  Prussie 

Comic  PicART,  Commandant  de  Paris,  pour  la  France. 
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2Tth. — The  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  accompanied  by  the  Countess 
de  B6arne,  Madame  de  Damas,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cheissy  went  thift 
morning,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  to  visit  the  grave  of  her  royal 
parents  in  the  no-longer-used  Gimeti^re  de  la  Madelaine^  situated 
behind  the  house  of  an  ancient  advocate,  named  Ducloseau,  in  the 
Rue  d*Anjou  St.  Honors,  No.  48,  and  who  had  planted  a  weeping 
willow  on  the  grave*. 

JUNE. 

June  \st, — Peace  proclaimed. 

2nd. — The  gates  of  Paris,  which  till  this  day  had  been  held  by  the 
allied  troops,  were  delivered  up  to  the  national  guards;  and  the 
functions  of  General  Sacken>  as  Governor  of  Paris  for  the  Allies, 
ceased. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  quitted  Paris. 

Srd. — The  Emperor  of  Austria  quitted  Paris. 

4th. — The  King  of  Prussia  left  Paris. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  King,  Hamlet  was  performed  at  the 

Theatre  Frangais.     The  following  line  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause— - 

L'Angleterre  en  forfaits  trop  souvent  fut  f6cond* 
This  was  the  first  time  hatred  to  the  English  was  publicly  shown,  as 
this  line  always  passed. 

The  young  men,  who>  during  Bonaparte's  reign,  fearing  the  Con- 
scription, were  violent  against  him,  no  sooner  found  their  personal 
danger  over,  than  national  vanity  prevailed.  They  detested  the  Bour- 
bons for  having  peaceable  dispositions,  and  the  Allies  for  having  con- . 
quered  them  (though  this  they  never  would  allow,  always  exclaiming 
they  were  betrayed  and  sold.)  Every  one  complained,  but  few  had 
any  distinct  ideas  why  ; — ^young  men  who  were  inclined  to  a  military  life, 
because  they  saw  that  they  must  work,  instead  of  enjoying  occasional 
indolence  as  ofl&cers ;  the  old  military,  because  the  prospect  of  living 
by  plunder  was  over ;  clerks  in  the  public  offices,  who  were  dismissed 
in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  territory.  |^ 

Tth. — On  this  day  appeared  the  first  qficial,  but  a  full  demon- 
stration of  Talleyrand's  celebrated  observation,  that  the  Bourbons, 
during  their  twenty-five  years  exile,  "  n'avoient  rien  appris,  comma  lis 
n'avoient  rien  oubli6  ;*'  and  that,  on  being  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation,  they  were  totally  ignorant, 
that,  during  that  period,  its  manners,  customs,  and  prejudices  had 
totally  changed.  The  directeur-general  of  the  Police,  Comte  Beugnot, 
published  an  ordinance  for  the  strict  observance  of  Sundays  and  holy- 
days,  which  was  drawn  up  upon  the  model  of  that  of  the  8th  of 
November,  1782.  It  consisted  of  thirteen  articles:  the  fifth  forbids 
coffee-houses  to  be  opened  on  those  days  between  the  hours  of  eight 


A  chapel  is  now  erecting  on  the  spot. 
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in  the  morning  and  twelve  at  noon,  nnder  the  penalty  of  tluree  handled 
francs. 

Book-stalls  are  forbid  on  Sundays.  Shops  are  ordered  to  be  shut, 
with  the  exeeption  of  apothecaries*,  which  were  allowed  to  be  half 
»pen. 

The  article  relative  to  coffee-houses  excited  the  greatest  diasatiB- 
faction,  as  in  Paris  the  number  of  persons,  and  even  families,  «^ 
breakfast  in  coffee-houses,  from  necessity  as  well  as  pleasure,  parti- 
cularly on  Sunday,  is  incalculable.  The  whole  ordonnance  ezuted 
wdversal  detestation  and  contempt ;  several  caricatures  were  published; 
ene  in  particular,  called,  "  Un  deje(kn6  selon  Tordonnance/*  repre-; 
sented  a  person  at  the  half  open  door  of  an  apothecary's  shop,  througk 
which  he  was  in  the  act  of  having  a  glyster  administered,  and  se- 
veral others  waiting  their  turn  for  the  injection.  Ordonnanoe  in 
French  also  means  a  physician's  prescription. 

12/A. — ^The  procession  of  the  Fete  Dieu  (Corpus  Ghristi)  appeared  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  for  the  first  time  since  the  revolution !  This,  which 
is  the  most  splendid  mummery  of  Catholicism,  was,  like  all  other  cere* 
monies,  forbid  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  any  town  where  there  were 
churches  for  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  religions^  it  being  expected 
that  every  one  should  kneel  when  the  host  passes ;  this  part  of  wor^ 
ship  was  on  the  first  Sunday  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  some  morf 
zealous  of  the  National  Guards,  with  the  butt  ends  of  their,  muskets ; 
it  so  incensed  the  people,  that  on  the  second  Sunday,  when  the  pre* 
cession  descended  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  St.  Roch,  in  the  Rne 
St.  Honor 6,  it  was  received  by  the  crowd  with  hooting,  and  such  a 
shower  of  mud  and  other  missiles,  that  the  priests  and  the  &ithfal 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  church. 

Thus  began  a  series  of  follies  on  the  part  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
ancient  noblesse,  and  the  priests ;  and  which  brought  on  a  state  of 
feeling  in  the  whole  nation,  that  produced  the  most  extraordinary 
event  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  the  journey  of  Napoleon  from 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Pa/ria  on  his  return  from  the 
Island  op  Elba,  an  event  as  honourable  to  the  French  nation  as  his 
repression  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  thus  placed  him  a  second 
time  on  the  throne,  was  disgracef^,  and  which  met  with  its  merited 
reward. 
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THE  PLAYHOUSES. 

The  theatrical  season  has  set  in  with  more  than  its  accustomed 
dulness.  The  two  great  houses  have  opened  the  campaign  in  a  style 
that  bids  defiance  to  criticism,  for  the  fair  warnings  of  their  hills  scare 
us  from  their  doors  ;  repeatedly  have  we  sallied  forth,  resolved  to  dare 
the  worst  horrors  of  the  night,  to  leap  boldly  into  the  great  gulph,  and 
sacrifice  ourselves,  Curtius-like,  for  the  common  weal,  and  repeatedly 
have  we  recoiled  from  the  enterprise,  dismayed  by  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  advertisements.  We  have,  however,  some  three  or  four 
times,  gone  through  with  our  undertaking,  and  performed  with  fortitude 
and  resignation  the  melancholy  duty  imposed  on  us  of  attending  the 
patent  places  of  public  amusement. 

Covent  Garden  has,  since  its  opening,  delighted  in  Mr.  Warde, 
formerly  of  the  Haymarket;  and  Drury  Lane  has  rejoiced  in  Mr. 
Booth,  by  way  of  a  tragedian,  and  Valentine  and  Orson  by  way  of  a 
novelty.  As  we  consider  it  quite  as  edifying  to  say,  what  we  have  not 
seen  as  what  we  have  seen,  we  think  it  right  to  avow  that  we  have  not 
been  to  see  Mr.  Booth  since  his  return  to  the  London  boards.  We 
saw  him  some  time  ago,  we  scarcely  remember  where,  and  that  has 
satisfied  our  curiosity,  which  is  by  no  means  inordinate  about  such 
matters.  After  having  made  this  candid  avowal,  (which  is  well  worthy 
the  imitation  of  all  critics  in  a  similar  predicament,)  it  would  not  quite 
become  us  to  pronounce  judgment  on  Mr.  Booth's  merits  as  an  actor ; 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  has  got  a  very  pretty  notion  of 
letter-writing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  piquant  compositions, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  John  Bull ;  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  writer's  peculiar  style,  and  thus 
furnish  that  information  in  which  we  are  deficient. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Oct,  13,  1825. 
Sir^ — From  the  Httle  I  know  of  your  Paper,  it  seems  to  possese  one  great  advantage 
over  its  compeers — impartiality.  Thai  should  be  the  characteristic  feature .  of  my 
countryman,  John  Bull.  To  his  hands  I  venture  to  send  the  inclosed  for  publication. 
Some  years  ago  the  writers  of  theatrical  critiques  used  me  unmercifully  (visiting  the 
sins  of  the  father  on  the  children)  because  I  bare  a  strong  personal  resemblance  to  Mr*  Kean  I 
Could  I  have  persuaded  my  honoured  parents,  J  much  rather  would  have  resembled 
Mr.  Conway.     By  this  time  my  fency  had  deceived  me  so  ftr  as  to  believe  that 

**  Time,  which  wears  the  marble. 

Had  worn  down  the  hatred  of  men's  hearts." 
As  it  is  otherwise,  and  they  seem  resolved  to  alienate  me,  1  rise  against  th£  coil,  and 
wish  no  better  backer  than  the  public  voice  to  oppose  the  monsters  who  *  ioith  eternal 
famine,  pine,*     Any  expence  for  the  advertisenient  I  shall  gladly  defray  on  the  instant, 
and  am,  yours  respectfully,  J.  B.  Booth. 

A  CABD. 

Mr.  Booth's  respectfiil  compliments  to  the  gentlemen  criticks  attached  to  several  of 
the  newspapers,  begs  to  assure  them  he  is  not  an  imitator  of  Mr,  Kean,  but  of  Mr. 
Grimaldi,  Mr.  Booth  regrets  that  men  who  should  evince  some  knowledge  of 
theatricals,  appear  to  be  consummately  ignorant  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  stage. 
Much  as  Mr.  Booth  hopes  Mr.  Kean  may  succeed  in  defeating  the  malice  of  hi« 
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ei-devant  frUndtf  he  has  not  yet  seen  the  actor  he  is  modeUad  upO|i,  nor  is  he  likely  to 
do  itf  however  the  cant  of  critidsm  may  wer  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Booth  suhmita 
himself  to  the  impartial  and  unprejudiced  part  of  the  British  public,  to  that  nutfcrity 
who  will  dare  to  think  for  themselves,  nor  suffer  their  judgment!  to  be  fettered  \fy  thB 
gin-driiikingt  frothy,  self -elected  arbiters  of  public  taste,  who  now  regret  the  loss  of 
savoury  dishes  and  choice  spirits  from  the  stores  of  that  man  whose  hand  they  licked, 
and  whom,  at  last,  to  prove  their  gratitude's  reality,  they  have  succeeded  in  driving 
forth  to  exile.  79,  Lower  Tkamei-street,  October  19th,  1825. 

Of  course  we  are  bound  to  take  Mr.  Booth's  word  for  the  fact,  that 
he  is  not  an  imitator  of  Mr.  Kean,  but  of  Mr.  Grimal^i ;  and  from  the 
specimen  before  us,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  has  made  a 
judicious  choice  of  a  model,  having  proposed  to  himself  that  wliich 
appears  peculiarly  suited  to  his  genius  or  turn  of  mind.    The  pleasantry 
of  our  old  friend  Joe,  indeed,  runs  through  the  whole  epistle,  and 
discovers  how  complete  and  successful  the  imitation  has  been.     The 
satire  also  is  essentially  pantomimic,  but  severe,  we  must  say,  to  a 
fault.    Nothing  can  be  more  stinging  than  the  description  of  newspaper 
critics,  as  "  monsters  who  with  eternal  famine,  pine ;"  and  then  how 
artfully  our  contempt  for  their  hunger  is  converted  into  disgust  at  their 
gluttony,  where  they  are  shortly  afterwards  set  forth  as  regretting 
"  the  loss  of  savoury  dishes  and  choice  spirits  from  the  stores  of  Mr. 
Kean.'' — But,  we  repeat  it,  this,  though  done  in  a  fine  buffo  style,  is  too 
severe.    In  pantomime  great  licence  is  allowed  to  Mr.  Booth*s  confessed 
model  in  the  treatment  of  a  foeman ;  he  threshes  him  with  a  red-hot 
poker,  or  fires  him  from  a  twenty-four  pounder ;    but  we  question 
whether  tliis  murderous  vengeance  can  be  permitted  to  satire.    One 
fact,  curious  to  those  who  care  about  such  things,  we  infer  from  this 
truly  delectable  communication,  and  that  is,  that  Mr.  Booth  is  the  son 
of  Kcan ;    the  former  distinctly  states,  that  the  theatrical  critiqueB 
used  him  unmercifully,  "  visiting  the  sins  of  the  father  an  the 
children,  because  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  Kean." 

Since  we  wrote  the  above,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Booth,  complaining  of 
newspaper  misrepresentations,  has  appeared  in  the  daily  prints ;  that 
he  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with  we  can  readily  believe,  but  when  he 
commenced  hostilities  in  the  spirit  which  appears  in  the  productions 
we  have  noticed,  Mr.  Booth  should  have  laid  his  account  with  rough 
and  savage  retaliation.  Some  of  th3  gentry  whose  drink  he  has 
stigmatized  are  not  likely  to  be  measured  or  scrupulous  in  their 
vengeance. 

Dowton  made  his  first  appearance  for  the  season  in  Falstaff,  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  He  was  coldly  received;  but  to  make 
amends  for  the  frigidity  of  the  public,  the  newspapers  of  the  next 
morning  took  care  to  assure  their  readers  that  he  had  been  rapturously 
greeted.  Mr.  Dowton's  Falstaff  is  not  one  of  his  happy  performances ; 
it  is  coarse  and  overstrained ;  and  the  jolly  knave  seems  by  much 
too  conscious  tliat  he  is  speaking  drolleries.  Nothing  escapes  him ; 
every  sally  is  ushered  into  the  world  with  a  commentary  of  leer  or 
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grimace.  There  is,  in  fact,  little  of  Falstaff  but  the  stuffing ;  the 
gross  outward  man  of  the  racy  knight.  Altogether,  the  piece  went 
off  very  flatly.  In  the  operatic  department,  a  Mr.  Home  distinguished 
himself  by  singing  unspeakably  ill. 

Of  the  novelty  of  the  Drury  Lane  season,  the  great  revival,  which: 
reflects  so  much  credit  on  the  enterprising  manager — Valentine  and. 
Orson,  we  cannot  give  any  account,  because  we  have  not  seen  it,  nor 
are  we  likely  to  see  it.  When  we  desire  treats  of  this  kind,  we  seek  them 
at  Sadler's  Wells,  or  the  Surrey,  or  the  Cobourg  Theatres,  where  they 
fight  ten  times  longer^  and  drum  and  trumpet  ten  times  louder  than  at^ 
Drury  Lane. 

The  decorations  of  this  theatre  hare  undergone  some  slight  alter- 
ation for  the  worse.  There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  green,  white,  and 
red.  On  the  front  of  e£tch  of  the  dress-boxes,  a  head  is  painted  in  a* 
dark  bronze  colour  approaching  to  black,  and  over  or  under  it,  we 
forget  which,  there  is  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  head.  At  a  very 
short  distance  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  ke(enest  eye  to  trace  any 
sort  of  resemblance  to  a  head  in  these  heads,  and  the  eflfect  is  simply 
that  of  a  huge  brown  blot,  somewhat  like  those  which  enamel  a  meadow 
in  which  cows  have  grazed. 

At  Covcnt  Garden,  Mr.  Warde  has  as  yet  played  first  lion.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  this  gentleman  at  the  Haymarket  some  seasons 
ago,  and  wc  thought  him,  in  every  sense,,  a  respectable  actor ;  there 
was  propriety,  but  neither  excellence  nor  any  promise  of  it  in  his  per- 
formance. We  have  not  been  induced,  by  what  we  have  since  seen,  to 
change  our  opinion.  Mr.  Warde,  we  think  is  not  fitted  to  play  first  parts, 
but  he  will  very  creditably  fill  Mr.  Abbot's  characters.  In  Rob  Roy 
he  appears  to  peculiar  disadvantage  after  Mr.  Macready,  who  has 
certainly  made  that  part  his  own  ;  Mr.  Warde  blusters  overmuch,  and 
makes  Rob  a  rude  ruffian,  with  a  dash  of  the  bully  in  him.  Mr. 
Macready  was  the  exacti  thing  that  we  read  of  in  the  novel ;  he  made 
Rob  Roy  walk  out  of  the  author's  canvass  on  the  stage.  As  we  have 
named  this  piece,  we  must  mention,  with  due  abhorrence,  the  villainous' 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  produced.  For  Liston's  Baillie  Nicol 
Jarvie  we  have  now  Farren,  who  though  an  excellent  actor  in  many 
parts,  is  just  abominable  in  this.  He  has  dried  up  every  particle  of 
the  pleasantry  of  the  character,  hardened,  soured,  and  spoilt  it.  Th6 
genuine  Baillie  has  in  him  much  of  the  nriilk  of  human  kindness,  but- 
Farren's  personation  is  an  adust,  quaint,  parched  stick,  out  of  which 
no  (chemistry  can  extract  any  thing  but  vinegar.  Then  for  Rashleigh' 
Osbaldistonc,  all  craft  and  daring,  we  had  the  taniest  'creature  that 
ever  trod  the  stage  ;  Duruset  in  Frank,  loomed  warlike  and  resolute 
by  his  side.  What  the  name  of  this  worthy  may  be  we  do  not  kncxw;- 
he  was  pretty  considerably  hissed.  Deogal  was  played  by  one 
Rayner,  who  made  a  Yorkshirettmn  of  him.  Miss  Paton  sansf  thb 
songs  of  Miss  Stephens :  and  Mids  Lacy  presented  a  verp  ladp'like 
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Helen  Macgregor.  All  things  considered,  nothing  can  he  worse  than 
the  manner  in  which  this  once  popular  piece  is  now  performed :  saeh 
innmming  as  we  witnessed  would  disgrace  a  barn.  It  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  Blanchard  and  Connor  were  the  only  actors  who  appeared  to 
advantage ;  they  are  of  the  original  cast,  and  the  little  that  they  have 
to  do,  they  do  well. 

Hitherto  this  theatre  has  produced  no  novelty.  The  inveterate 
playgoers  have  been  afflicted  with  Charles  H.  and  the  Coronation. 

Mr.  Charles  Kemble  has  been  in  treaty,  it  is  reported,  with  the 
celebrated  ape  Jackoo,  who  is  now  performing  with  unbounded 
applause  at  Paris ;  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  talents  of 
the  ape  we  are  not  as  yet  informed.  From  what  we  hear  of  his 
accomplishments,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Jackoo  would  be 
an  excellent  speculation  at  either  of  the  Major  Theatres.  He  will 
be  just  the  thing  for  the  great  show-boxes. 

The  English  Opera  House  has  closed,  after,  we  are  assured,  a 
very  successful  season:  its  success  has  been  well  merited.  It  has  had 
a  succession  of  good  performers,  and  a  variety  of  pleasant  pieces ;  some 
miscarriages^  of  course,  there  have  been,  but  there  has  been  no  boring, 
no  constancy  to  dulness :  if  a  piece  has  failed  to  amuse,  it  has  been 
withdrawn ;  and  we  have  not  been  surfeited  with  those  which  have 
been  opposed.  The  plan  on  which  Mr.  Arnold  is  proceeding  must 
succeed. 

At  the  Haymarket,  the  comedy  of  Paul  Pry  has  proved  very 
attractive,  and  had  a  long  and  rather  an  unreasonably  continuous  run. 
It  is  a  pleasant  piece,  but  there  is  too  much  of  it:  without  any  sort  of 
sacrifice  of  humour,  it  might  have  been  compressed  within  the  limits 
of  a  farce.  The  plot  is  compounded  of  several  ancient  and  approved 
plots,  and  most  of  the  prominent  characters  are  close  copies  of  lutcknled 
originals.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  production,  except  in  the  new 
association  of  various  familiar  conceptions.  We  do  not,  however,  urge 
this  against  the  author  as  a  fault ;  he  has  entertained  us,  and  we  are 
satisfied.  The  scenes  between  Witherton,  (Pope,)  a  twaddling  gentle- 
manly old  bachelor,  and  his  housekeeper,  (Mrs.  Glover,)  who  has 
formed  the  design  of  wheedling  him  into  matrimony,  are  managed 
with  admirable  tact  and  cleverness,  and  are  worthy  of  higher  eomedy. 
Pope's  personation  of  Witherton  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of 
acting  we  have  ever  seen  4  it  is  indeed  too  finished  for  the  groundlings 
who  cannot  appreciate  the  finer  strokes  with  which  the  actor  throws  out 
the  character.  The  newspaper  critics  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Examiner)  have  either  discovered  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  this  per^ 
formance  of  Mr.  Pope,  or  they  have  noticed  it  only  to  condemn  it  We 
would  make  a  late  amends  for  this  injustice.  Mrs.  Glover's  wily  house- 
keeper is  also  extremely  clever.  Madame  Vestris  appears  arch  and 
piquante  as  a  waiting  woman^  and  sings  a  particularly  silly  ballad  incom- 
parably well.   Listen,  as  Paul  Pry,  an  inferior  description  of  Marplot— -a. 
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curious  busy-body,  wlio  takes  eognizance  of  his  neighbouTs*  pies,  nuA 
searches  into  the  weight,  and  roasting  or  boiling  destiny  of  their  legsf  of 
mutton,  keeps  the  theatre  in  a  roar.    There  really  is  nothing  in  the 
part  beyond  the  mere  outline  of  an  ofl&cious,  inquisitive  gentleman, 
which    is   droll,    as  it  reminds  erery  one  of   acquaintance* ;    but 
Listen  fills  it  with  a  thousand  nameless  absurdities,  and  fblira  chuckle 
without  knowing  why.     Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  strong  disin- 
clination among  the  decent  and  decorous  people  of  this  country  to 
indulge  in  mirth,  unless  very  sufficient  cause  is  shown  to  justify  a 
departure  from  gravity; — the  thing  must  be  palpable ;  they  must  vlenT 
it,  and  tduch  it,  and  bring  in  a  verdict  of  joke,  before  they  relax  their 
muscles.     Hence  the  old  jests  are  always  cultivated  by  experienced 
caterers  for  public  amusement ;  they  are  known,  reputed  jests,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  laughter  of  our  ancestors.    Men  feel  for  these 
antiques  the  same  sentiment  that  DiggoTsr,  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
does  for  the  «tory  of  oldChrouse  in  the  gun-room:  **I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  that — he!  he!  he !^— for  the   soul    of  me.      We    have 
laughed  at  that  these  twenty  years— -ha!   ha!   ha!'*      laston  and 
Matthews  are  the  only  persons  in  this  country  who  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  those  cautious  entrenchments  that  do  hedge  th^ 
national  mirth,  and  people  not  only  honour  their  jokes  at  sight,  but 
give  credit  for  them  even  when  they  do  not  appear.    For  out  parts,  we 
arc  free  to  confess  that  we  are  come  to  that  pass  that  we  laugh  atListon 
by  prescription.    Before  we  disoniss  Pmtl  Pry  we  must  enter  a  formal 
protest  against  the  abomination  of  thrusting  a  Mrs.  Waylett  into 
breeches  without  any  earthly  provocation.    This  lady  is  made  to  play 
the  part  of  a  man,  and  a  most  ridiculous  figure  she  makes;  There  is  no 
sort  of  pretext  for  the  thing  ;^  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
plot  of  the  piece,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  cool,  deliberate,  waptpn » 
and  uncalled-for  offence  against  good  taste.     It  is  bad  enougli  to.  see 
Madame  Vestris  in  Macheath^  but  there  is  something  curious  in  a 
woman's  playing  such  a  part.    The  arvaagement  in  l^&id  Pry  allows  not 
even  of  this  excuse,  ii^ufficient  as  it  is.  We  would  also  hint  to  the  bdie^ 
who  undergo  these  ansexual  disguises,  that  they  are  in  fact  extreamcAy 
unbecoming:  the  finest  fenaale  figure  that  nature  ever  iWmed  wiV 
appear  to  ridiculous  disadvantage  in  coat  aind  bxeeches.    l%e  fenclfiil 
stage  dress,  the  short  belted  tunic, is  undoubtedly  graceful,and  exhibits 
the  beauties  of  a  fine  form ;  but  the  modem  fashion  of  man*8  apparel 
produces  a  very  different  effect,  and  ludicrously  disiSgnres  the  foiri&le 
person.    For  ourselves,  we  should  just  as  well  like  to  see*  Madioiie 
Vestris  in  the  dress  of  Peachum,  with  a  long  laced  red  waisteoai^  huge 
flapped  pockets,  copious  coat,  tie-perrivtrig,  and  three^cpmered  hat: 
we  should  like,  we  say,  just  as  well  to  see  her  in  this  costume,  as  in 
the  red  frock  of  Macheath.    What,  we  ask,  f-an  be  more  offensive  than 
to  see  Mrs.  Humby  dressed  up  as  a  jockey,  but  alone  resembling  Puss  in 
boots  ?  her  legs,  which  are  of  a  reasonaUesiibstaBce,  thrust  into  a  paii^ 
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of  top-boots f  that  might  have  hetter  graced  the  person  of  a  Yorkshire 
grazier.  Many  of  our  contemporaries  have  in  vain  exclaimed  against 
these  practices^  as  unbecoming  the  modesty  of  the  sex.  We  contend 
that  they  are  unbecoming  the  charms  of  the  sex,  and  we  feel  assurei} 
that  the  one  argument  ad  venustatem  will  be  felt  where  the  other  ad 
verecundiam  is  quite  thrown  away. 

The  farce  of  Quite  Correct  is  still  haunting  the  Haymarket.  It  is  aa 
intolerably  stupid  thing:  a  particularly  unlucky  mixture  of  gross 
buffoonery,  and  extremely  mawkish  sentimentality.  The  pathetic  aitua- 
tions  are  to  the  last  degree  ridiculous,  and  the  jokes  are  melancholy. 

We  did  intend  this  month  to  give  some  account  of  all  the  Minor 
Theatres,  but  we  have  not  had  leisure  to  travel  the  necessary  distances. 
Napoleon's  Russian  Campaign  at  Astlcy's  was  well  worth  seeing,  but 
bad  to  hear.  As  a  show  it  was  excellent — the  equipment  of  the 
troops,  the  marches,  the  skirmishes,  &c.  were  all  extremely  good :  in 
the  execution  of  these  things,  indeed,  tlus  theatre  leaves  all  the 
others  far  behind  it — ^but  the  dialogue,  ^^  the  serious  and  moral  p^rty" 
was  nauseous.  Bonaparte  was  made  a  sort  of  Imperial  Joseph 
Surface — a  man  of  sentiment,  with  the  addition  of  an  outrageous  hur 
manity ;  and  in  his  retreat  he  did  nothing  but  console  the  sick  and 
scatter  cold  fowls,  blessings  and  brandy,  among  his  suffering  soldicrSp 
to  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  the  spectators. 

At  the  Cobourg  Theatre  'we  have  also  a  Napoleon  from  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  to  his  death  at  St.  Helena  *,  This  is,  if  possible,  a  more 
ridiculous  Buonaparte  than  the  other,  and  the  show  part  of  the  per* 
formance  is  not  nearly  so  good.  The  Cobourg  Napoleon  never  opens  his 
lips  without  speaking  a  toast  or  a  sentiment,  and  he  goes  into  fits  at 
the  sight  of  a  slave  with  a  hamper  of  prog  on  his  back.  Any  thing 
like  slavery,  he  frankly  says,  is  just  an  abomination  to  him ;  indeed,  he  ie 
free  to  confess,  that  he  has  an  immense  tenderness  for  the  rights  of  man^ 
Bloodshed  he  also  alludes  to  with  becoming  disgust.  A  Mr.  Henry 
Kemble  played  the  Emperor,  and  made  a  prodigious  nproar  in  his  last 
moments.  He  jumped  out  of  bed  when  near  the  point  of  death,  tore 
about  the  stage  in  night-gown  and  slippers,  and  made  so  efficient  a 
use  of  bis  last  breath,  raised  such  a  breeze,  and,  to  speak  it  profanely-, 
kicked  up  such  a  row  in  the  bed^room,  that  all  the  pots  and  pans  in  the 
kitchen  tumbled  from  their  shelves,  and  came  rattling  to  the  ground 
just  as  the  Emperor  expired.  We  heard  them  plainly,  there  was  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  gong,  the  din  of  much  brass  when  Napoleon  died, 
and  it  could  proceed  from  no  natural  cause  but  that  we  have  assigned. 

The  bills  of  the  Surrey  Theatre  inform  us,  that  "  M.  Gouffe,  in  the 
Island  Ape,  continues  his  unparalleled  performances,  which  are  re- 
warded every  night  with  univerpal  applause,  and  are  considered  to  be 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  that  singular  species  of  talent*' 

*  In  the  catalogue  of  the  incidents  of  this  piece,  in  the  hills,  we  find  the  following 
whimsical  head : — '*  The  Emperor's  Coachman  relaxing  himself t  his  diversions  inter? 

rupted  by  the  tnemy." 
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September  24. 
Faustus  : 
Faustus,   Wallack;    Warner,   Harley;   The 
Dt>inon  (as  MepListopholes)  J.  Russel;  Adlne, 
Miss  Uraddon. 

The  Camp. 
Raising  the  Wind. 

Sept«»mber  t7. 

The  Merry  Wives  0/  Windior : 

Fa!sta£F,  Dowton;    Master  Slender,  Hartey; 

Ford,    Wallaclc;    Mrs.  Ford,    Mias  Oraddon; 

Mrs.  Quickly,  Mrs.  Harlowe. 

The  Camp. 

The  Sleeping  Draaght. 

September  29. 
Der  Freisohuta. 

The  Camp. 
The  Devil  to  Pay. 

Ortober  1. 
The  Heir  at  Law : 
Powlas,  Dowton  ;   Doctor  PangtosR,  Harley ; 
Zeklel  Homfspun,  J.   RusmI;  Ciotly    HooM- 
spun,  Miss  I.  Paton. 

The  Camp. 
The  Son  in  Law. 

October  4. 
Paastus. 
The  Camp. 
The  Devil  to  Pay. 

October  6. 
The  Road  to  Ruin. 
Old    Dornton,    Williams;    Harry     Dornton, 
Wallack;  Goldtinrh,  Harley ;  Sophia,  Miss  Kelly. 
Ella  Rosenberg. 

October  8. 
Brutas  1 
Bruttis,  Booth;    Tarquinla,  Mrs.  W.  West; 
Tullia,  Mrs.  Buno. 

The  Camp. 
Simpson  and  Co. 

October  10. 
Pisarro : 
Roll  a,  Wallack;     Pizarro,  Tounge ;     Cora, 
Mrs.  W.  West. 

October  11. 
Der  Freischuti. 
T^e  Camp. 
Valentine  ana  Orson. 

October  13. 
Richard  the  TbM; 
Glooter,  Booth:  Richmond,  WaUack:  Elisa< 
beth,  Mrs.  W.  West. 

Valentine  and  Orson. 

October  16. 
The  Road  to  Ruin. 
Valentine  and  OrsoD. 

October  17. 
Othello: 
Othello,  Booth;  lago,  WulUck;  Desderaona. 
MrP.  W.  West. 

Valentine  and  Orson. 
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October  18. 

Faustus. 

Tlie  Innkeeper's  Daughter. 


COVENT     GARDEN. 

September  26. 
'Brutus: 
Mark  Antony,  Kemble ;  Brutus,  Warde,  (his 
first  appearance) ;  Cassias,  Cooper ;  Calpurniiw 
Mrs.  Ylning ;  Portia,  Mrs.  Sloman. 
The  Coronation. 


September  28. 

The  School  for  Scaadal : 

Sir  Peter  Teazle,   Farren ;    Sir   Ben]amln 

Backbite,   Joaei;    Joseph    Surfaoe,    Ckx»Mr; 

Charles  Surface,  Kemble;  Lady  Teazle,  Sllsa 

Chester. 

The  Coronation. 


September  90i 
Town  a,nd  Country: 
Cosey,  Fawcett;  Reuben   Glenroy,   Warde; 
Rosalie  Somen,  Miss  Cliester. 
Tfate  Coronation. 


October  S. 

Julius  Cesar. 
The  Coronation. 


October  5. 
Der  Freifchutfe. 
The  Coronation. 


October  7. 
The  Hooey  Moon: 
The  Duke,  Warde;  Rolando,  Power;  Juliana, 
Miss  Chester;  Volante,  Mrs.  Chatterley. 
The  Coronation. 


Oetober  10. 

Julius  Caesar. 
The  Coronation. 


October  12. 

Rob  Roy: 

Rob  Roy,  Warde:  Dougal,  Rayner;  BaiUia 

NiooUJarrie,  Farren;  Diana  Vemon,MiM  Paton. 

The  CoronaHoA, 


October  13. 

A  Woman  never  Vext. 

The'  Coronation. 


Oetober  14. 

Der  Freischuti. 

Charles  the  Second. 


Ortober  17. 
Hamlet. 
Hamlet,  Kemble;  Ophelia,  Mlw  HamlMrale^ 

Aladdin. 


October  19l 
School  for  Scandal. 
Charlee  the  Stceiid; 
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LETTERS  FROM  PARIS. 

BY  GRIMm's  grandson. 

No.  XI. 

Paris,  October  1%,  1895r 

My  dbar  Fribnd,^— Two  poems  have  just  made  their  appearance, 
Z^e  Sikge  de  Damas  and  Marie  de  Brabant.  Both  i^re  the  prodao- 
tions  of  authors  remarkable  for  charlatanism,  and  are  extremely  puffad 
in  the  journals.  M.  Ancelot,  who  is  a  man  of  letters,  hut  not  a  man  of 
sense,  revels  in  court  pensions,  and  has  assumed  the  title  of  Pohie  re^ 
ligteua  et  monarchique.  His  poem  of  Mary  of  Brabant  will  be  ex- 
tolled to  the  skies  by  all  the  papers  in  the  pay  of  government. 

M.  Viennet,  who  is  a  brave  soldier,  and  the  son  of  a  father  cele- 
brated for  the  probity  he  displayed  in  the  exercbe  of  his  very  im- 
portant functions  in  administration,  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  praised 
beyond  measure  in  the  liberal  journals.  His  poem  of  the  Siege  of  Damas- 
cus is,  nevertheless,  the  worst  of  the  two.  The  verse  is  poor,  and  the 
style  wholly  deficient  in  stateliness ;  which,  according  to  the  system  of 
Racine  and  Boileau,  is  the  worst  of  all  defects :  yet  M.  Viennet  is  a 
furious  classique.  As  there  is  a  place  vacant  at  the  Acad6mie  Fran- 
(aise,  he  luis  filled  a  preface  of  six^and-thirty  pages  with  flat,  commoof- 
place  jokes,  aimed  at  Shakspeare  and  Schiller.  These  jokes  unfortu- 
nately suggest  the  recollection  that  M.  Viennet  has  in  his  portfolio 
probably  fourteen  tragedies,  all  copied  from  Racine  and  Voltaire,  and 
all  tedious  as  Sigismond  de  Bourgoyne,  which  I  described  to  you  last 
month.  M.  Viennet  is  furious  against  Schiller, .  the  version  of  whose 
Marie  Stuart,  acted  at  the  Th6§ltre  Franjais,  is  by  infinite  degrees 
less  tedious  than  any  of  the  classique  tragedies  that  have  appeared 
there  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  M.  Viennet  repeats  all  thd- 
old  abuse  of  Shakspeare,  set  a-going  by  the  vanity  and  jealoosy  of 
Voltaire ;  who  took  his  Zaire  and  Semiramis  from  Othello  and  Hamlet, 
and  then  was  extremely  anxious  that  his  plagiarism  should  escape  tiie 
public  attention.  According  to  M.  Viennet,  Shakspeare  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  all  lus  characters  "  le  jargon  des  bourgeois  de  Londres^*: 
From  this  it  seems  not  unfair  to  conclude  that  M.  Viennet  is  not  less 
learned  and  well-informed  than  M.  Feletz,of  the  Journal  desD6bats ;  who, 
in  the  course  of  an  attack  upon  Shakspeare  which  he  made  some  months 
ago,  had  the  kindness  to  inform  us  that  ^^  Lord  Falstaff  was  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  but  that  his  high  office  did  not  restrain  him  from  indnl^ng 
in  the  lowest  buffoonery,  in  a  dialogue  with  Prince  Henry  at  the  inn 
in  East-chip/'  Take  notice,  if  you  please,  that  M.  Feletz  of  the 
D6bats,  is  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  classique  party.  The  ignorance  of 
these  gentlemen  is  really  amusing — it  renders  them  the  jest  of  our 
young  men.     The  Si6ge  de  Damas,  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  is  not  an 
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effusion  of  genius  like  the  Corsair,  Lara,  &c. ;  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  tragedy  spoiled.  M.  Viennet  hsis  the  sincerity  to  avow  this. 
He  found  an  interesting  subject  in  the  history  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
Lower  Empire  ;  he  afterwards  read  a  tragedy  on  this  same  subject 
by  John  Hughes,  which,  he  says,  was  much  admired  by  Gibbon,  who 
thought  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  plays  on  the  English  stage. 
As  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  Gibbon  was  right,  I  conclude  that  you 
are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  Si6ge  de  Damas,  and 
that  I  am  consequently  dispensed  from  the  task  of  writing  a  long  and 
tiresome  analysis  of  it.  M.  Viennet  informs  us  that  having  never  been 
able  to  succeed  in  reducing  this  subject  within  the  laws  of  unity  as  to 
place ;  finding  it  consequently  impossible  to  produce  a  fifteenth  tra- 
gedy, to  add  to  the  fourteen  now  reposing  in  his  portfolio,  under  pain 
of  shutting  the  doors  of  the  Academy  against  himself,  he  decided  to 
sacrifice  his  tragedy  on  the  shrine  of  stern  dramatic  principle,  and  to 
give  it  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  poem.  M.  Viennet  never  appears 
to  suspect  that  a  poem  cannot  be  interesting  without  details  expressed 
with  clearness  and  precision.  These  details  supply  the  place  of  action 
in  a  drama.  This,  however,  is  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  affirms 
that  in  the  poems  of  Lord  Byron  the  reader  feels  that  the  author 
marchait  sur  las  pates  d'oie.  This  is,  apparently,  an  ingenious  and 
classical  allusion  to  the  unfortunate  lameness  with  which  Lord  Byron 
was  affected. 

The  Mercury,  so  celebrated  when  in  the  hands  of  Labarpe  and 
Marmontcl,  now  the  most  tiresome  of  all  our  literary  journals,  has 
already  devoted  a  long  puffing  article  to  M.  Ancelot's  poem,  in  six 
cantos,  Marie  de  Brabant.  By  some  very  remarkable  chance,  this 
same  puffing  article  contains  a  truth.  M.  Ancelot,  says  the  writer, 
has  a  poetical  style  of  the  right  school ;  we  recognise  in  every  line  the 
work  of  a  man  who  endeavours  to  speak  the  language  of  Voltaire  and 
Racine.  This  eulogium  is  just  The  dreadful  weariness  which  Marie 
de  Brabant  occasions,  is  not  owing  in  any  degree  to  the  style,  which 
is  generally  rich  and  harmonious,  but  to  the  entire  dearth  of  ideas,  and 
to  the  indistinctness  of  the  events,  and  still  more  of  the  descriptions. 
When  we  see  a  beautiful  style  thus  languish  and  die  for  want  of  ideas 
to  support  it,  we  all  exclaim,  why  does  not  M.  d' Ancelot  translate  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  or  Childe  Harold  ? 

The  poem  of  Mary  of  Brabant  opens  with  the  appearance  of  a  wild 
and  mysterious  woman,  a  personage  imitated  from  Meg  Mcrrilies,  and 
all  the  other  crazy  old  women  of  Walter  Scott.  Next  comes  a  fete 
celebrated  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Bold,  son  of  the  most  excellent 
man  wlio  ever  ascended  a  throne— of  that  Louis  IX.  whom  the  church 
has  calumniated  with  the  title  of  Saint.  Philip  the  Bold  celebrates 
his  marriage  with  Mary  of  Brabant.  This  young  beauty  takes  a  dis- 
like to  Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  barber,  and  afterwards  minister  to  Philip. 
The  young  Louis,  son  of  Philip  by  a  former  marriage,  and  presumptive 
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heir  to  the  crown  of  Franco,  suddenly  dies.  Pierre  de  la  Brosse  per- 
suades his  master  that  Louis  has  been  poisoned,  and  suggests  the 
following  undeniable  truth — 

"  Celui-la  fait  le  crime  h  qui  le  crime  sert." 

He  persuades  the  King  that  his  young  wife,  Mary  of  Brabant,  has 
put  Louis  to  death,  to  secure  the  crown  for  her  own  children.  The 
innocence  of  the  Queen  is  at  length  made  apparent,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  a  son  of  Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  who,  though  perfectly  ionocent, 
accuses  himself  of  the  murder. 

It  is  evident  enough,  that  this  is  an  abortive  tragedy.  M.  Aocelol;, 
who,  like  M.  Viennet,  like  all  the  poets,  in  short,  who  aspire  to  a  seat 
in  the  academy,  is  ultra  classique,  has  not  dared  to  infringe  the  unities 
of  time  and  place.  He  has  fallen  into  the  same  absurdity  as  M.  Vieanet.. 
On  the  stage  wc  want  a  rapid  succession  of  events.  Talma's  acting  is. 
a  running  commentary  on  the  poetry.  In  a  poem,  on  the  contrary,  as 
in  a  novel,  we  must  have  t^e  incidents  detailed  with  clearness  and 
precision.  Now  the  Alexandrine  verse,  such  as  it  has  been  bequeathed 
to  US  by  the  sarcastic  and  presumptuous  courts  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
successor,  necessarily  excludes,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Lahai^, 
(whose  evidence  on  such  a  subject  cannot  be  rejected,)  tw(h4hirds  of 
the  words  in  the  French  language.  The  poet  is  consequently  every 
moment  positively  debarred  from  the  use  of  the  appropriate  word.  ThU^ 
despotism  of  the  classic  muse  renders  heroic  poetry  nearly  impracth-* 
cable  to  the  unhappy  literaturisis  who  aspire  to  the  distinguished 
honour  of  belonging  to  the  French  Academy.  In  the  poems  of  Messrs. 
Viennet  and  Ancelot,  but  more  especially  in  the  Mary  of  Brabant  of 
the  latter,  whose  verse  is  professedly  fashioned  in  the  school  of  Racine, 
we  seem  to  be  reading  an  enigma  in  every  line.  If  you  were  to 
translate  the  passage  before  your  eyes  into  the  current  language  of  the 
country,  you  would  not  use  one  single  word  which  the  unhappy 
poet  has  been  compelled  to  adopt.  Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  one  to 
be  touched  by  a  string  of  riddles  1  Any  other  criticism  on  his  poem 
M.  Ancelot  would  probably  not  understand.  We  are  all  monarchical 
in  France — that  is  to  say,  we  all  wish  to  catch  a  portion  of  the  good 
things  the  King  has  to  distribute — 'We  all  want  places  and  pensioi^s ; 
but  in  every  case  in  which  we  are  not  compelled  to  lie  in  order  to  get 
a  pension,  our  opinions  are  very  philosophical*  We  are  extremely 
indi£ferent  to  the  domestic  distresses  of  Philip  the  Bold.  If  a  poet 
wants  to  touch  our  hearts,  he  must  set  in  action  the  nation,  the  pei^ple. 
Mary  of  Brabant  interests  us  much  less  than  a  woman  of  humbler 
rank,  precisely  because  M.  Ancelot  fills  a  good  third  part  of  his  poem, 
with  descriptions,  in  very  pompous  verse,  of  the  splendour  and  gor- 
gcousness  of  her  dress.  We  say  to  ourselves,  '^  as  this  dress  is  so 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet,  surely  it  may  serve  as  a  consolation 
to  Mary  under  all  her  afflictions."  I  extremely  admire  M.  Ancelot's 
style,  in  spite  of  twelve  or  fifteen  very  ridiculous  lines,  such  as 


Avait  d*ime  Maratre  eo^U  la  Chimeie; 

for  which  we  are  expected  to  understand  that  the  young  Ixmis  is  afraid 
his  mother-in-law  wont  like  him.    To  conclude,  two  months  hence  all 
talk  of  Marie  de  Brabant  or  of  Le  Sidge  de  Damns  will  b^  at  an  end. 
I  cannot  say  as  much  of  M.  N6pomaodneLemercier*8  singular  tragedy, 
Le&  Martyrs  de  Skfuliy  ou  PEpire  modeme.    As  it  is  ftivourahle  to 
the  cause  of  Greece,  the  censorship  has  of  course  refused  to  liet  it 
appear.    I  think  it  would  have  had  a  great  run.    tiike  theXid  of 
Andalusia,  it  contains  some  new  and  strikuig  passt^OB.    You  see  what 
death-blows  the  censorship  deals^  upon  our  dramat^  literatnte.  Under 
Louis  XIV.  the  government,  with  Colbert,  Xiouvois,  and  Torey  at  H^ 
head,  was  beforehand  with  the  people  In  knowledge  and  intelligenee. 
The  restored  government  prodaimed  to  our  lawyers,  our  physlciaiis^ 
our  poets,  &c.&c.  '^  point  out  to  us  the  four  oldest  and  mosthnbeeileof 
your  respective  bodies;"  and  these  four  were  immediately  placed  at  the 
head  of  each  body.    As  the  goTermnent  daily  falls  iifto  the  most 
incredible  absurdities,  and  is  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  the  people, 
the  severities  of  the  censorship  become  indispehsible.      The  most 
distant  allusions  which  can  be  turned  against  the  Ministers,  or,  for  the 
last  six  months,  against  the  King^  who  refWies  to  dismiss  these  Minis- 
ters, is  seized  at  the  theatres  with  eagerness  and  often  with  injustice. 
If  the  Martyrs  de  Souli  had  been  acted,  a  hundred-allusions  would  have 
been  caught  up  and  applied  to  the  Minister  who  orders  l^nch  vessels 
to  fire  upon  the  Greelcs.     In  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  time,  on  the  ^on-» 
trary,  the  government  being  popular,  the  eensorsl^  eould  allow  the 
Tartuffc  and  the  character  of  the  courtier  Dorante  in  the  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme;  to  be  represented.    M^  Lemercier  is  a  iman  of  courage, 
moreover  he  is  a  member  of  the  Acad6lnie  Fran^aise,  and  therefore  in 
very  different  case  from  Messrs.  Ancielot,  Viennet,  and  many  ethers: 
He  can  set  at  naught  a  great  number  of  these  litertiry9ilA^ef#0ir,whiefa 
the  Acad^mie,  by  way  of  makiiAg  itself  of  soAse  iibportanee,  has 'under* 
taken  to  maintain.    This  pOor  Aeadtoid  is  fkUen  '-hrto  a  state  of 
nothingness  since  the  ministry  has  fbrbiddeo  H  to  elect  men  of  merit 
of  the  opposition  party.    It  would  not  ^ntnire  to  receive  into  Its  ndlki^ 
General  Foy,  the  most  eloquent  man  of^  th<i  age ;  Rdyer  CoHard,  the 
most  powerful  dialectician;  Benjamin  Cons^tant,  the  most  Aexteroua 
in  the  use  of  the  cautious  and  pointed  epigratii :— ^the  'pet^iar  jgrowth 
of  arbitrary  monarchy.  '  * 

French  literature,  my  dear  friend,  daily  takes  more  and  more  fhe 
character  of  the  shop.  Even  the  most  ehninent  authors  consult  thishr 
bookseller  before  they  sit  down  to  write,  rather  than  the  insf^tion  of 
their  own  minds.  The /erf  imifMts  bf  Horace  is  quite  out  of  faishion. 
Our  poets  are,  as  to  inspiration,  reduced  pretty  nearly  to  a  level  with 
Savansy  who  write  either  for  fame  or  for  money,  but  not  from  the 
genuine  and  resistless  bent  of  their  inclinations-— not  for  the  mere 
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sake  of  giving  vent  to  their  feelings.  The  most  admired  of  oar  poets 
Bays  to  his  bookseller,  "  Give  me  a  check  for  four  hundred  pouuds^ 
and  I  will  write  you  a  3Ie8senienne,  in  which  I  will  unveil  the  most 
hidden  recesses  of  my  heart.'*  At  the  sight  of  such  venality  one  is 
driven  to  wish  for  the  state  of  things  prevalent  in  Italy,  which  is  such 
that  the  greatest  poet  can  reap  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  his  works. 
When  Monti  writes,  it  is  because  ho  is  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
his  genius. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  mercantile  spirit  is,  that  the  moment 
any  remarkable  event  occurs,  we  are  sure  to  see  all  the  talents  of  the 
age  pounce  upon  it  as  a  means  of  catching  readers  and  pocketing  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds.  With  the  exception  of  the  semi-barbarous 
countries  under  the  sway  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Austria,  all 
Europe  sympathizes  in  the  successes  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Ghreeks. 
Philhellenian  Committees  have  sprung  up  in  all  directions.  As  soon 
as  this  fashion  was  set  a-going,  M.  de  Chateaubriant  published  his  note 
on  Greece,  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  contradictions,  whose  absurdity 
would  strike  every  body  if  they  were  expressed  in  a  clumsy  style. 
The  author  invokes  universal  utility  as  the  only  principle  upon  which 
government  ought  to  be  founded,  and  a  moment  afterwards  throws 
liimself  at  the  feet  of  legitimacy,  that  institution  by  which  a  Conunodus 
is,  as  often  as  it  pleases  fate,  called  to  succeed  a  Marcus  Aurelius.  M. 
de  Chateaubriant  having  written  about  the  Greeks,  M.  Benjamin 
Constant  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  publish  a  pamphlet  on  the 
same  subject. 

These  great  prosateurs  having  led  the  way.  Mademoiselle  Delphine 
Gay,  who,  w^ith  some  little  disregard  for  the  commonly  received  notions 
of  modesty,  has  declared  herself  the  muse  of  her  country,  could  not 
but  publish  something.  We  were  therefore  favoured  with  "  La  QuSte,** 
a  work  more  remarkable  for  absurdity  than  for  talent. 

Two  publications  are  announced,  the  first  of  which  is  sure  to  excite 
great  attention  from  the  personal  celebrity  of  its  author.  General 
Scbastiani,  well  known  as  Ambassador  to  Constantinople  in  Napo- 
leon's time.  The  General,  who  is  a  Corsican  by  birth,  is  going  to 
publish  a  history  of  Corsica,  in  two  volumes.  This  history,  unlike  the 
poems  whose  merits  I  have  just  been  discussing,  will  be  read  by  every 
body.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  written,  not  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
cordon  bleu*  but  in  that  spirit  of  truth,  and  with  that  fidelity  to 
ancient  documents  and  records,  which  distinguish  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Dulauree,  Thierry,  de  Barante,  Guizot,  &c.  It  will  be  curious  to  compare 
General  Sebastiani's  history  of  Corsica  with  the  admirable  resumS  of 
that  history,  written  by  Napoleon  in  his  youth,  and  published  in  1823. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Montbarrey,  Secretary  of  State  for 

*  Colonel  Philippe  de  Segur  has  just  obtained  a  cordon  blcn  from  Charles  X.  This 
rather  spoils  the  candour  of  his  animadversions  on  Napoleon,  in  his  history  6f  the 
retreat  of  BIoscow.  v* 
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the  war  department  under  Louis  XVI.  are  announced  for  the  I5th  of 
October.  This  will  be  another  dreadful  disclosure  for  the  cause  -of 
monarchy  in  general,  and  particularly  for  the  reputation  of  Louis  XVL 
a  prince,  who,  after  an  education  apparently  very  carefully  conducted, 
was  incapable  of  combining  two  consecutive  ideas,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  a  large  share  of  religion,  (that  religion  being  Popery,)  passed  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  in  betraying  in  the  evening  the  oaths  he  had 
taken  in  the  morning.  M.  de  Montbarrey  was  a  very  ordinary  sort  of 
intriguant.  He  was  at  first  a  mere  retainer  of  the  Count  de  Saint 
Germain,  but  soon  succeeded  in  supplanting  his  patron. 

M.  de  Lacretelle's  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  so  mendacious 
and  so  despised  by  all  men  of  sense  and  principle,  that  people  who 
have  any  curiosity  and  love  of  truth  are  still  obliged  to  read  all  the 
memoirs  that  come  out  relative  to  the  period  preceding  the  revolution. 

I  have  long  intended  to  mention  to  you  the  Nomenclatures  du  *  de 
viris  illustribus  urbis  RomcB^  *  du  Cornelius  NepoSy  *  des  Fables 
de  PhcedruSy  &c.  3  vols.  12mo. 

Do  not  be  frightened  at  the  strange  title  I  have  just  transcribed^ 
which  certainly  has  nothing  very  literary  or  inviting  in  its  aspect. 
My  object  is  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  character  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  France  has  produced  of  late  years ;  I  mean 
M.  Ordinaire,  who  was  born  at  B^sangon  about  the  year  1770.  The 
singular  merit  which  distinguishes  M.  Ordinaire  from  all  our  other 
writers  on  education  is,  that  he  has  studied,  and,  according  to  all 
appearance,  has  arrived  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  reason  in  the  minds  of  children  of  five  or  six  years  old.  The 
immense  influence  and  authority  of  the  Jesuits  having  occasioned  the 
dismissal  of  M.  Ordinaire  from  a  situation  he  held,  he  has  been 
prevented  from  applying  his  peculiar  method  of  instruction,  founded 
upon  his  profound  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  the 
infant  mind,  to  any  other  study  than  that  of  languages.  Every  more 
important  subject  has  been  forbidden  him. 

In  the  study  of  languages  M.  Ordinaire  has  worked  miracles.  His 
lessons  are  almost  a  recreation  to  the  children.  You  would  do  well  to 
persuade  the  English  who  come  to  Paris,  to  visit  M.  Ordinaire's  esta- 
blishment in  the  pretty  village  of  Fontenay«aux-Roses,  two  leagues 
from  Paris.  The  Nomenclature  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  for  instance,  con- 
sists of  a  vocabulary  containing  those  words  only  which  are  used  by 
Cornelius  Nepos,  and  which  the  child  will  want  to  look  for  in  reading 
that  author.  These  words  are  classed  according  to  their  grammatical 
divisions,  and  their  terminations.  In  M .  Ordinaire's  system  of  instruc- 
tion, the  dawning  reason  of  the  child  is  always  called  in  as  auxiliary  to 
its  memory. ,  The  children  learn  to  reason  correctly,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  learn  Latin.  This  is  too  much  by  one  half,  say  the  Jesuits. 
No  children  ought  to  be  taught  to  reason  except  those  born  of  noble 
parents,   or  beware  another  revolution.      About  the  year  1860  the 
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children  of  ten  years  old,  who  are  now  receiving  M.  Ordinaire's  indi- 
rect but  most  excellent  lessons  in  logic,  will  have  entered  on  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  this  period  they  look  forward  to  with  alarm.  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  the  Congresration.  Most  of  the  good 
schools  in  Paris  adopt  wholly,  or  in  part,  M.  Ordinaire's  method,  always 
loadly  protesting  that  they  despise  and  abhor  his  dangerous  logic,  and 
that  they  only  adopt  his  system  as  a  speedy  way  of  teaching  Latin. 

The  Count  dc  Chabrol,  Prefect  of  Paris,  who,  more  a  King,  in  fact, 
than  half  the  Sovereigns  of  Grermany,  has  the  absolute  and  irrespon- 
sible administration  of  a  revenue  of  2,400,000/.,  enjoys  an  existence 
which  succeeding  Prefects  will  look  back  upon  with  fruitless  envy  and 
regret,  when  the  children  educated  by  M.  Ordinaire  are  come  to  an 
age  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  This  fortunate  man,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  royal  leisure,  has  taken  to  the  study  of  statistics  with  great 
success.  He  has  given  a  place  of  2,400/.  a-year  to  the  Baron  Fonr- 
rier,  a  man  of  first-rate  scientific  attainments,  whom  Bonaparte  took 
with  him  to  Egypt,  and,  on  his  return,  buried  in  a  country  prefecture. 
The  pity  we  feel  for  the  martyr  of  St.  Helena  must  not  make  us  forget, 
that  what  he  feared  more  than  any  thing  in  the  world  was  a  thinking 
head.  The  Jesuits  have  the  same  dread  of  reflection,  but  not  the  same 
power  of  stifling  it.  M.  Fourrier  was  dismissed  from  his  prefectship 
by  the  Bourbons,  and  became  the  clerk  of  his  old  colleague,  M.  de 
Chabrol,  Prefect  of  Paris  under  the  Bourbons,  as  he  had  been  under 
Napoleon.  M.  Fourrier  has  produced  an  excellent  statistical  account 
of  Paris.  Similar  investigations,  carried  on  for  a  century,  would  place 
political  economy  On  a  footing  with  the  exact  sciences.  It  must  foe 
confessed,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  labours  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo, 
M^CuUoch,  Mill,  Say,  Malthus,  8cc.  that  science  is  still  very  far 
from  having  reached  the  perfect  certainty,  which  is  the  peculiar  charm 
of  mathematics. 

M.  de  Chabrol  has  not  only  set  M.  Fourrier  to  write  this  statistical 
account  of  Paris,  but  has  also  published  a  statistical  account  of  the 
provinces  of  Savona,  Oneiglia,  Acqui,  and  Mondovia,  which  form  the 
old  department  of  Montenotte,  so  called  from  one  of  Bonaparte's  first 
victories  in  1796.  This  work,  consisting  of  two  octavo  volumes,  is  a 
master-piece  of  its  kind ;  it  becomes  interesting  from  its  extreme  truth 
and  accuracy.  Such  a  book  should  be  read  as  a  perfect  model  of 
complete  description.  Happily  the  country  in  which  chance  established 
M.  de  Chabrol  as  Prefect,  is  very  interesting.  Half  of  it  is  Italian 
and  half  French.  The  work  is  divided  into  six  sections.  1st,  The 
topography  of  the  department  of  Montenotte ;  2d,  Its  population ;  3d, 
Its  history;  4th,  Its  agriculture;  5th,  Its  manufactures;  6th,  Its 
maritime  and  internal  commerce  with  Genoa,  Piedmont,  and  France. 
I  confidently  recommend  M.  de  ChabroPs  book  to  all  people  of  curiosity 
who  intend  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy.  They  will  find  an  infinitely 
greater  number  of  accurate,  clear,  and  perfectly  true  descriptions  and 
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ideas,  than  in  M.  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux'*  Lettres  sur  VltdHk^  sa 
puffed  at  Geneva.  If  France  possessed  a  work  on  each  of  her  eighty- 
six  departments  comparahle  to  the  admirable  one  of  M.  de  Chabrol,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  mistake  in 
the  internal  legislation  of  the  country.  Need  I  add,  that  the  Bourbon 
Government  throws  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  confec- 
tion of  books  like  M.  de  Chabrors.  If  it  were  not  for  the  consummate 
address  of  this  gentleman,  he  would  probably  find  that  he  had  grati- 
fied his  vanity  at  the  expence  of  his  ambition. 

M.  Dunoyer,  formerly  editor  of  the  Censeur  Europ6en,  and  one  of 
the  most  powerful-minded  men  in  France,  is  about  to  publish  a  pro- 
found treatise,  entitled, "  La  Morale  et  V Industrie  conaidhrees  dans 
leuT  rapport  avec  la  Lihertk"  M.  Dunoyer,  in  concert  with  M. 
Comte,  now  an  exile  in  England,  published  the  Censeur  Earop6en 
immediately  after  the  first  restoration  in  1814.  On  Bonaparte's  return 
from  the  island  of  Elba,  he  was  so  much  afraid  of  this  journal,  which 
in  its  principles  and  its  courage  resembled  your  Westminster  Review^ 
that  he  tried  to  buy  over  the  authors  of  it  by  the  promise  of  a  prefec- 
ture to  each.  Under  Bonaparte  these  were  splendid  appointments. 
Messieurs  Comte  and  Dunoyer,  although  both  poor,  rejected  them. 
The  Duke  of  Otranto,  (the  infamous  Fouch6,)  alarmed  at  this  refusal, 
exclaimed,  "  these  are  very  dangerous  men!"  In  the  flourishing  days 
of  the  empire,  he  would  have  had  both  assassinated  by  accommodating 
gens-d'armes,  as  M.  Frot6  was,  near  Caen.  M.  Dunoyer,  as  fearless 
in  reproving  the  people  of  France  as  in  attacking  her  tyrants,  instead 
of  basely  flattering  them  in  the  manner  of  the  Constitutionnel,  boldly 
tells  them  the  truth.  "  Why  is  the  Frenchman  of  1825  essentially  a 
slave  in  spite  of  the  horrible  state  of  alarm  in  which  the  nation  keeps 
the  Bourbons  V*  To  this  question  M.  Dunoyer  boldly  replies :  **  Be- 
cause a  Frenchman  who  could  make  eight  hundred  a  year  by  a 
respectable  and  independent  employment,  chooses  to  abandon  his 
business,  and  to  take  from  Government  a  miserable  place  of  sous- 
prefet,  which  brings  him  in  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a  year, 
but  which  flatters  his  vanity,  giv«s  him  the  right  of  vexing  his  neighs 
hours,  and,  consequently,  makes  every  body  obsequious  to  him.''  Aff 
an  example  of  this,  a  merchant  at  Paris  is  mentioned — a  liberal'-r-a  man 
of  sense,  capable  of  appreciating  the  utility  of  the  Charter,  and.  pos- 
sessing an  income  of  four  thousand  a  year.  Well,  this  man  wooH 
renounce  his  principles  and  leave  his  bank,  if  the  Gk)vernment  \i^ould 
only  make  him  sous-pr6fet,  in  which  character  he  must  become  accom- 
plice to  a  hundred  vexatious  acts,  and  lend  himself  to  all  the  knaveries^ 
and  juggling  tricks  of  the  elections.  M.  Dunoyer  is  the  only  liberal 
writer  who  does  not  flatter  the  nation,  who  dares  to  tell  us,  **  you 
make  yourselves  slaves,  and  therefor.e  you  have  tyrants."  No  people 
ever  enjoys  more  liberty  than  what  it  forces  its  sovereign  to  leave  it. 
M.  Dunoyer's  book  is  too  true  to  be  pronL  He  has  dared  to  unmask 
the  patriotism  of  our  famous  banker,  Lafitte.     His  book  is  a  faithful 
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rcproecntation  of  the  state  of  society  among  us  for  the  last  five  and 
tliirty  years.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  this  work  is  a  very  good  sup- 
plement to  Mignet'a  History  of  the  Revolution. 

The  French  of  1825  adore  place,  becaube,  since  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.,  a  man  lias  hardly  heen  thought  noble  unless  he  exercised  some 
calling  paid  by  Government ;  trade  has  always  been  a  degradation ; 
you  may  see  one  proof  of  this  in  Sedaine's  Comedy  of  Le  Philosophe 
sans  le  Savoir,  in  which,  par  parenthescy  is  one  of  Mademoiselle  Mars' 
finest  parts.  No  labours  were  noble  but  those  paid  by  the  King. — 
Thus  it  was  decreed  by  the  classes  which  had  secured  to  themselves 
the  monopoly  of  places,  and  who  were  in  this  matter  both  judges  and 
parties.  The  French,  who  are  more  distinguished  for  wit  and  talent 
than  for  good  sense,  and  who  always  prefer  a  pun  or  a  joke  to  a  sound 
and  conclusive  argument,  took  their  ideas  of  what  was  honorable  from 
the  nobles  themselves,  who,  of  course,  pronounced  that  those  occupa- 
tions to  which  they  addicted  themselves  were  the  only  ones  worthy  of 
respect 

This  silly,  childish  prejudice,  is  still  in  force,  as  you  may  see  from 
the  instance  of  the  banker  of  four  thousand  a  year,  who  wishes  for  a 
place  as  sous-pr6fet. 

A  new  weekly  journal  has  just  been  established,  with  a  view  to  the 
propagation  of  manly  and  rational  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Tliis  journal  adopts  the  principles  of  the  celebrated 
M.  de  St.  Simon,  who  was  an  inferior  kind  of  Jeremy  Bentham ;  he  was 
the  son  of  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  and  procured  a  high  reputation  by  his 
excellent  MSmoires  sur  VHiatoire  de  Louis  XIV, ;  he  was  also 
Count  and  Grandee  of  Spain,  which  high  distinctions  were  never  made 
known  to  the  world  until  the  day  of  his  interment,  six  years  ago ;  he 
was  the  founder  of  an  extremely  zealous  sect.  The  useful  journal  in 
question,  called  the  Producteur,  is  the  work  of  his  disciples. 

We  have  had  a  very  successful  tragedy  this  month  at  the  Th6&tre 
Fran^ ais,  which  is  usually  so  dull.  It  is  true  that  the  public  have 
pretty  well  avenged  themselves  for  the  ennui  they  have  suffered  there. 
The  monthly  pay  of  each  actor,  (i.  e.  a  twenty-fourth  of  the  receipts) 
was  eighty  pounds  in  Napoleon's  time.  Last  month  it  was  about  fifteen 
pounds.  This  unhappy  Theatre  is  ruined  by  being  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Sosthenes  de  la  Rochefoucault,  a  favorite  of  Charles  X.,  and^ 
like  his  master,  a  very  polite  man,  but  eminently  gifted  with  the 
talent  of  ruining  all  the  Theatres  with  which  he  has  any  concern. 

Lord  Davenant  is  a  play  in  four  acts,  and  in  prose,  by  Messrs.  Vial 
and  Gensoul.  The  general  fault  of  the  drama  is,  that  it  paints  the 
miseries  inseparable  from  our  condition  as  men.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
one  day  said,  apropos,  of  the  Pie  Voleuse,  (the  Maid  and  the  Magpie,) 
that  the  di-ama  was  a  blasphemy.  It  is  almost  always  an  attack  on  ' 
the  justice  and  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Lord  Davenant  is 
a  voluptuary  who,  like  Don  Juan,  thinks  that  the  shortest  way  of  se- 
ducing a  woman  is  to  marry  her.    Upon  this  principle  he  married  in 
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England,  after  having  already  married  in  America  under  the  name  of 
Sanders.      But  Lord  Davenant  is  a  blockhead.     Before  a  man  has 
recourse  to  crime,  he  ought  to  be  very  sure  that  he  is  insensible  to 
remorse,  otherwise  he  has  done  nothing  for  his  own  happiness.     Lord 
Davenant  comes  to  London  with  his  bride,  and  a  son  by  a  first  wife, 
who   died  before  either  of  his  later  marriages.     He  is  dreadfully 
agitated  by  remorse.    Going  one  morning  to  the  Admiralty  in  White- 
hall, this  unhappy  bigamist  suddenly  meets  in  the  street — whom  do 
you  think ! — No  less  a  person  than  his  former  wife,  the  poor  American 
girl,  Cecilia  Dorner.     He  returns  home — his  son  entreats  him  to  con- 
sent to  his  union  with  a  woman  he  adores — ^this  woman  turns  out  to  be 
no  other  than  Cecilia  Dorner.     All  the  persons  of  the  Drama  now  unite 
in  pouring  maledictions  on  the  head  of  the  wretched  Davenant.     He  is 
exposed  to  the  lamentations  and  reproaches  of  his  wife  and  son-^the 
brother  of  Cecilia  calls  to  ask  him  to  take  charge  of  his  sister  whilst, 
he  seeks  out  the  villain  Sanders — ^he  suspects  Sir  Henry,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lord  Davenant,  to  be  Sanders,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Cecilia  having  seen  her  husband  in  Sir  Henry's  carriage — hje  then 
brings  his  sister  to  Lord  Davenant's  house — the  unhappy  Lord  is  of 
course  convicted  of  the  crime  of  marrying  two  wives.     Overwhelmed 
by  the  reproaches  of  a  chorus,  consisting  of  his  two  wives,  his  son,  his 
American  brother-in-law,  and  his  friend  Sir  Henry,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  endure  the  clamour,  he  blows  out  his  brains.     The  Cen-; 
sorship  thought  this  denouement  very  immoral— it  seems  to  me,  on  the. 
contrary,    exemplary,   as  teaching  the  great   moral  lesson   that   a 
bigamist  has  no  other*  way  of  escaping  his  wives  than  by  blowing  out  his 
brains.     The  public,  mortally  tired  of  pompous  bombastic  tragedies 
in  verse,  like  the  Sigismond  of  the  classique  M.  Viennet,  are  delighted 
to  find  people  at  the  Th^Sltre  Franjais,  who  say  what  they  have  to 
say  in  simple  and  natural  language,  and  have  gone  fifty  nights  to  see 
the  unhappy  Lord  Davenant,  while  the  pompous  tragedies  in  verse 
draw  nobody  after  the  fourth  time  of  acting,  whatever  the  newspapers 
may  say  about  their  success. 

The  Government  and  the  Academy  have  taken  the  row  of  boxes 
under  their  special  protection.  Two  hundred  lucrative  places  of 
Professor,  Librarian,  &c.,  are  distributed  among  people  who  manu- 
facture tragedies  in  Alexandrine  verse,  provided  they  do  but  rigorously 
observe  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  Men  of  talent,  on  the  contrary  ♦ 
like  M.  Scribe  and  M.  Ymbert,  are  persecuted  by  the  Censorship,,  and 
get  nothing  from  Government  [but  bad  treatment.  M.  de  Corbi6re, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  been  trying  for  the  last  year  to  shut  the 
Gymnase.  "  All  the  pieces  acted  at  that  Theatre,"  as  the  Minister 
wittily  observed,  "  turn  the  present  state  of  manners  into  ridicule.'* — 
The  three  papers  in  the  pay  of  Ministers  prove,  every  morning,  that 
all  is  going  on  well — that  every  thing  is  perfect  under  the  reign  of  the 
best  of  Kings.  Your's  triily,  P.  N.  D.  G. 

Nov.   1824.  2  F 
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LETTER  TO  JOSEPH  HUME,  ESQ.  MP. 

Mr.  Editor^ — The  character  which  your  journal  has  recently 
assumed,  in  comhining  solid  information  with  matters  of  transient  inte- 
rest>  and  in  adding  utility  to  amusement,  has  induced  a  Correspondent 
to  request  from  you  the  insertion  of  the  suhsequent  letter.  He  is  the 
more  encouraged  to  do  it,  from  ohserving,  in  some  of  your  preceding 
numhers,  suggestions  of  an  analogous  nature;  hints  thrown  out  to 
the  meml>er8  of  our  legislative  hody,  towards  the  introduction  of  lawf 
which,  though  apparently  trifling  in  their  ohjects^  would  not  be  so  iR 
t^eir  consequences.  He  alludes  here  to  certain  regulations  respecting 
hackney-coaches,  a  suhject  which  has  often  already  been  under  legis- 
lative regulation  ;  to  a  second  respecting  druggists ;  and  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  yet  another  correspondent,  respecting  the  propriety  o(  some 
similar  attempt  to  check  the  frequency  of  flres,  so  often  the  produce  of 
carelessness  or  culpable  neglect. 

In  writing  this  letter,  he  hopes  to  call  the  attention,  at  least  of  the 
active  and  useful  individual  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  to  the  subject 
which  it  embraces,  if  not  also  to  that  last  which  he  has  just  naqied,  as 
well  as,  perchance,  to  the  other  subject,  which  has  equally  called  forth 
the  remark  and  indignation  of  one  of  your  former  correspondents.  This 
is  the  abuse  just  alluded  to,  to  which,  in  your  journal,  the  ludicrous  tit]e 
of  Death  in  the  Grallipot  has  been  applied  ;  an  abuse  far  too  grave  and 
too  serious  in  its  results  to  admit  of  being  contemplated  as  a.  jest,  or 
the  remarks  on  it  as  a  mere  squib  to  amuse  lounging  readers  for  an 
hour. 

Your  present  correspondent  trusts  at  least  that  Mr.  Joseph  Homey 
whom  to  name  is  to  praise,  is  one  of  your  readers  ;  and  if  he  is  not^  it 
will  be  for  you  to  render  him  such  without  delay.  The  activity  of  his^ 
parliamentary  life  has  proved  that  the  public  good  is  the  leading  object 
of  his  thoughts ;  and  although  that  activity  has  hitherto  taken  a  more 
brilliant  direction,  though  it  has  been  occupied  in  subjects  of  lofty 
importance,  he  will  not  probably  disdain  to  display  his  benevolence  and 
his  desire  for  utility,  on  objects  of  far  minor  apparent  importances 


To  Joseph  Humsy  Esq,  3fP. 
'  Sir^— The  energy  and  activity  which  you  have  displayed  in  yoRr 
parliamentary  career,  has  ii^duced  me  to  apply  to  you,  above  rU  other 
men,  to  propose  to  the  Legislature  a  bill  for  the  further  regRUtikiii 
of  steam-vessels.  If  the  public  opinion  has  for  some  time  deQumAed 
this  regulation,  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  before  the  parliament^  and 
I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  placed  in  better  hands  than  your  oiwn. 

The  extent  of  this  navigation  round  our  coasts,  ilow  daily  increanngy 
the  more  extended  conynunication  with  the  opposite  shores,  and  above 
all,   the   greater   boldness  of  those   vessels  in  undertaking,  wister 
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voyages,  haB  for  some  time  rendered  imperatlTe  a  regulation,  vrhkh. 
appears  to  have  been  neglected  originally,  and  which,  might,  at  the 
beginning,  ha?«  been  neglected  with  impunity;  though  it  is  impos- 
sible any  longer  to  contemplate  the  consequences  of  this  neglect 
without  justifiable  alarm. 

If  the  proprietors  of  those  vessels  had  shown  any  compliance  with 
the  public  opinion  and  the  public  anxiety ;  if  they  had  not,  after  long 
and  loud  remonstrances,  shown  a  determination  not  to  adopt  a  re- 
gulation equally  demanded  by  humanity  and  prudence,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature  would  have  been  as  unnecessary  as  it  19 
often  improper,  when  it  directs  or  compels  individuak  to  do  what  they 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  from  their  own  Impulses.  But  they  hav& 
had  abundant  time,  aad  have  experienced  daily  remonstrances  in  vain ; 
and  it  now  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  the  law  should  do  for 
the  people  what  they  are  unable  to  do  for  themselves.;  that  it  should 
step  forward  to  protect  the  lives  of  its  subjects  from  those  dangers 
or  events  to  which  those,  in  whose  power  they  are  thrown,  have  deter- 
mined to  pay  no  attention. 

And  this  interference  is  justified  by  its  own  authority  and  its  own 
precedents.     It  was  the  ambition  of  those  vessels,  originally,  to  oult- 
fitrip  each  other  in  velocity,  careless  of  security.     The  parliament  in- 
terfered, and  enacted  its  laws  respecting  the  engines ;  regulating  the 
boilers,  the  safety-valves,  and  the  quality  of  the  engines  themselves. 
And  the  advantages  of  those  regulations  have  been  extensive  and 
beneficial ;  not  merely  in  the  protection  of  life  and  safety,  but  to  the 
very  proprietary,  to  the  active  capital  of  the  country  itself,  and  to  that 
facility  of  communication,  on  which  so  much  of  our  commercial  pros- 
perity depends.     Such  was  the  just  terror  of  the  public  against  this 
mode  of  conveyance  when  acting  under  the  engine  of  high  pressure, 
as  it  is  called,  that  the  present  force  and  full  commtmication  never 
would  have  been  established ;  and  even  yet,  the  public,  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish one  class  of  engine  from  another,  and  naturally  impressed 
with  the  remains  of  its  original  terror,  is  far  from  satisfied  respecting 
the  security  of  that  which  is  assuredly  the  most  secure,  the  least 
hazardous,  mode  of  navigation,  and  class  oi  vessel,  that  has  eV^  yet 
appeared ;  a  contrivance,  in  fact,  which  has  nearly  robbed  the  s%^  o( 
all  its  terrors. 

But  the  public  continues  to  retain  a  very  just  terror  on  one  subject, 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked  in^  tltieoriginaJ  aot,  agd*  ta 
which  I  now  be^  leave  to  call  your  attention ;  as  the  remedy  tnay  be 
added,  and  ought,  without  further  loss  of  time,  to  be  added,  ia  th^  fomi 
of  an  amendment  to  the  aot  ^  question. 

Steam  vessels  have  already  been  lost;  and  as  the  i^vigationof 
our  intricate,  rocky,  and  shallow  shores  in^eases,  i%  must  te  expected 
that,  notwithstanding  their  especial  jvower  pf  working  off  from  «^  le# 
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shore,  they  must  again  be  lost ;  particularly  in  thick  weather  and  gales 
of  wind,  and  in  that  winter  navigation  which  has  now  taken  place 
on  so  many  points.  An  engine  may  also  he  disabled ;  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  state  in  how  many  ways  such  an  accident  may  happen ;  nor 
need  I  remind  you  of  one  event  of  this  nature  on  the  western  coast,  some 
years  ago,  where  an  immense  number  of  passengers  were  drowned. 

Even  did  such  an  accident  never  happen,  that  sense  of  comparative 
security  which  is  due  to  the  passengers,  demands  the  regulation  to 
which  I  allude,  and  which,  I  trust  your  well-known  activity  will  shortly 
carry  into  effect. 

At  present,  be  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  the  number  of  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  what  they  may,  there  is  no  other  boat  than  the  small 
cock-boat  over  the  stern,  which  will  seldom  hold  half  of  the  crew, 
much  less  any  passengers.  There  is  thus,  not  only  no  prospect  of 
escape,  but  not  even  the  possibility  of  it ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
figure  to  ourselves  the  terror  and  anxiety  which  must  follow  in  cases  of 
danger,  nor  the  consequences  that  would  happen  in  case  of  stranding,  or 
wreck,  or  other  accidents.  We  might  have  supposed  that  the  very  pro- 
prietors, or  the  crew  itself,  would  have, long  since,  seen  and  represented 
this  gross  neglect ;  but  as  it  has  not  been  done,  there  is  no  remedy  but 
to  render  the  carrying  of  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  compulsory. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  to  be  offered  in  the  nature  of  an  excuse, 
as  these  vessels  are  peculiarly  free  of  incumbrances  on  deck,  and 
therefore  remarkably  adapted  for  carrying  boats.  There  is  not  one 
that  could  not  easily  carry  two  boats  in  the  waists,  or  in  the  gangway 
on  each  side  of  the  main  hatchway  ;  while  some  might  even  stow  four 
without  any  incumbrance,  or  three;  one  of  them  a  midships,  between 
the  main  and  foremasts,  in  addition  to  the  cock-boat  over  the  stem. 
The  dimensions  of  these  boats  might  be  regulated,  partly  by  the  room 
for  stowage  on  deck ;  while  one  boat  or  more  might  even  be  fixed  in 
the  chains,  as  is  usual  in  small  vessels  and  king's  ships ;  but  in  any 
case,  whatever  exact  regulations  are  to  be  adopted,  they  would  be 
made  to  depend  on  an  examination  of  the  masters  of  these  vessels, 
and  so  calculated  to  afford  the  means  of  saving,  if  not  the  whole,  yet 
a  large  proportion  of  the  average  number  of  passengers  in  any  case 
of  emergency. 

For  this  reason,  I  shall  not  suggest  any  particulars  respecting  the 
number,  quality,  or  dimensions  of  such  boats,  as  those  are  matters 
which  would  naturally  and  properly  be  questions  for  a  committee,  and 
to  be  determined,  for  each  class  or  dimension  of  steam-vessel,  after 
the  reception  of  evidence.  But  it  also  may  be  suggested,  that  in 
addition  to  this  more  secure  and  regular  means  of  escape,  it  might  be 
proper  that  a  certain  proportion  of  loose  spars  and  planks  should  be 
maintained  by  each  vessel,  to  be  stowed  on  deck  along  the  gunwales,  at 
least  on  the  quarter ;  so  that,  in  particular  cases  of  emergency,  they 
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might  be  converted  into  light  rafts,  or  means  of  enabling  single  persons 
to  escape  to  the  shore.*  • 

I  need  only  add.  Sir,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  not  here  speaking  the 
sentiments  of  a  raw  landsman,  or  a  timid  citizen,  contemplating  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean  in  Gallion's  Reach,  but  the  opinions  of  seamen  as 
bold  as  ever  navigated  the  mountain  seas  of  the  Cap  of  Storms. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  Navita. 


BUTLERIANA. 

FROM  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

No.  II. 

Though  the  following  unpublished  fragment,  from  the  pen  of  Butler, 
is  not  distinguished  by  the  finish  and  sustained  wit  of  Hudibras,  it  is 
not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  curious.  All  the  works  of  this  cele- 
brated wit  are  remarkable  for  their  unpruned  luxuriance ;  he  never 
thinks  he  has  said  enough  ;  carried  away  by  the  unbounded  fertility  of 
his  imagination,  he  does  not  know  when  to  stop,  and  yet  such  is  the 
exuberance  of  his  ideas,  that  he  never  seems  to  exhaust  the  subject  he 
takes  in  hand,  but  leaves  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
that  he  could  go  on  in  the  same  strain  for  ever.  In  the  present  incom- 
plete story,  this  too  great  luxuriance  is  more  particularly  observable ; 
it  is  also  careless,  rough,  and  unpolished ;  in  short,  it  is  Butler's  muse 
in  an  undress. 

There  is  something  very  humourous  as  well  as  novel  in  the  mode  of 
endowment  to  which  the  doctor  resorts  to  supply  his  wife  with  pin- 
money  :  the  subject  possesses  all  the  requisites  for  a  diverting  story ; 
but  Butler  has  shown  as  little  care  for  the  story  in  this  as  in  other 
instances — it  is  only  used  as  a  vehicle  for  his  sentiments  and  satirical 
remarks. 

THE  DOCTOR.  AND  HIS  WIFe's  PIN  MONEY. 

There  was  a  doctor,  that  with  sturdy  pains. 

And  many  years  vexation  of  his  brains ; 

Believ'd  h'  had  found  out,  (as  they  call  their  guesses) 

An  universal  cure  for  all  diseases ; 

And  now  durst  challenge  death  to  do  its  worst. 

And  meet  him  at  more  weapons,  if  it  durst. 

Than  ever  charlatan,  upon  a  wall. 

Did  post  him  up,  to  play  a  prize  with  all ; 

And  rout  him  easily,  at  all  the  ills. 

With  which  the  coward  clogs  the  weekly  hills ; 

This  being  resolved,  he  now  began  to  count 

To  what  his  fees,  would  in  a  year  amount ; 

*  The  fatal  accident  which  has  just  befallen  the  Comet  Steam  Packet  in  the  Clyde, 
and  since  these  observations  have  been  in  print,  confirms  our  Correspondent's  sugges- 
tions in  a  most  melancholy  manner.  As  the  Comet  was  going  down,  a  wretched 
yawl,  incapable  of  holding  a  tenth  part  of  the  passengers,  was  alone  to  be  found. 
The  dreadful  consequence  fills  the  mind  of  the  public  at  this  very  moment,  andalffbrds 
an  awful  commentary  on  this  letter.  We  may  thus  hope  that  some  good  at  least  may 
be  extracted  from  this  signal  catastrophe, — Ed. 
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And  found  them  rise  (each  malady  being  cait 

One  with  another  rather  with  the  least. 

Than  over  rated)  to  a  sum  more  vast. 

Than  all  the  public  thieTexies  could  waste. 

Some  times  he  thought  of  building  hospitals 

And  setting  up  his  name  upon  the  walls 

Where  those  of  all  professions  that  liad  liVd 

By  physic  formerly,  might  he  relieved. 

But  then  he  guest  that  would  but  make  them  worse. 

And  hinder  some  to  take  a  better  course  ; 

For  those  endowments  always  are  possest. 

By  none  but  those  that  have  deserv'd  them  least. 

And  therefore  rather  pitch  on  colleges 

Where  lazy  drones  might  study  sleep  and  ease 

And  dunces,  that  ire  fit  for  nothing  else 

Might  loose  their  times  industiiously  in  cells. 

But  then  he  call'd  to  mind,  there  are  such  store 

Of  these  already,  that  to  set  up  more. 

Where  greater  numbers  freely  might  retreAt, 

And  take  degrees  to  loiter,  sleep,  and  eat. 

The  chmxh  and  state  in  times  might  wafat  supplies 

Of  Me  men  to  be  employed  and  rise 

And  ^c'd  to  take  in,  though  against  their  hearts. 

Men  of  indifferent  honesty  and  parts. 

One  afternoon  his  wife  unsatisfied 

With  what  her  share 'amounted  to  divide ; 

Who  had  endow'd  her  with  some  slight  disease 

To  buy  her  pins,  and  trinkets,  ynth  her  fees ; 

After  a  fond  and  counterfeit  caress 

Of  false  and  artificial  tenderness, 

She  thought  at  last  to  wheedle  and  trepan 

Of  some  more  maladies,  the  good  old  man. 

And  told  him  in  a  child's  affected  tone. 

She  must  have  more  diseases  of  her  own ; 

For  those  she  had  already  would  not  bring 

The  money  in,  as  true  as  any  thing. 

And  therefore  some  small  gruntling  must,  to  adjust 

The  sum,  b'  allowed,  indeed  it  must. 

And  though  my  only  naming  of  a  sum 

Has  made  thee  look  a  little  tiny  grum. 

For  when  but  two  are  buried  in  a  week. 

It  is  not  ftke  that  many  should  be  sick. 

And  when  diseases  happen'to'ftdl  short 

I  am  not  like  to  fare  the  better'for't. 

What  times  were  those,  had  we  but  had  it  then 

When  every  week  eight' thousand  died  or  ten ! 

And  when  we  shall  again  have  Ba6h  a  season, 

I  see  but  little  hope  we  have  in  teason  ^ 

And  therefore  as  I  said  some  paltry  ail 

Must  be  allowed  for  whatis  Kke  to  fiul. 

Quoth  he  ;  that  mad  extravagance,  the  pick,* 

"^  Pick,  pica,  a  depraved  appetite,  a  longing :  it  occurs  also  in  Hudibras* 

And  though  it  have  t^e  pique  and  long 
'Tis  still  for  something  in  the  wrong. 
As  women  long  When  they 're  with  child, 
For  things  eztravAganVBxid  wild^—i/ttcf..?.  IH.  C.  II. 


Of  which  your  «ei  perpetual  is  sick, 

That  longs  for  what  was  never  taetal  tor  tooi  ; 

And  loach's  as  much  the  wholesome,  uiii  cha  |agU  ; 

1  find  is  proof  against  Che  giossest  power 

Of  mediciua.  thougli  my  uniTeraal  cura 

Ii  still  oDsadsGed  in  some  defects 

And  failinga  ofoiu  better  tetnper'd  sex. 

And  still  the  eipoctatioa  of  IhulioD, 

Determine  in  usT&in,  uididte  irishiog. 

IJkts  1  not  ftesly  given  thee  the  meailw. 

With  one  ss  rich  and  hopefU  a  diseass  else  T 

Only  to  buy  thee  pins,  and  to  defiay 

The  charge  of  trinkets  to  be  thrown  away  ! 

That  b'ing  cast  up,  have  been  fouad  out  to  clear 

All  cfaargeB  home,  two  ihousaad  pounds  a  ysu  ! 

And  is  not  that  enough  to  bear  eipeucu. 

Of  little  trifles,  and  impettinenceB, 

At  this  rate  nothing's  able  to  hold  out. 

Until  at  last  tbou  hast  my  poi  and  gout. 

1  thought  quotb  she  you  had  not  becu  so  nice, 

Of  httlo  beggarly  iufinuatiea  ; 

At  least  if  you  consider  who  It  was 

That  made  your  credit  Brat,  and  medicines  pass ; 

When  all  your  dose  of  giDgeil>read  ami  manna 

And  isinglttBB,  wwe  hut  a  pcnn'worth  ana  ; 

Or  who  it  was  first  supphedyour  tub* 

With  journey wDEk,  and  brought  in  many  a  job  ; 

Mcl)i'd  you  to  patient  loakera  of  the  trade 

Tliut  tniHled  you  to  take  off  all  they  made. 

Who  payed  you  rentl  the  apoihecaiy  bribe, 

H'allows  of  course  to  all  that  hut  preaciibe. 

As  be  that  came  up  then  to  fetch  down  whores 

To  fill  the  country's  magaanes  with  atoi*i 

And  to  jtll  his  empty,  andeibaueted  stocks 

With  fresh  recruits  for  botches  and  the  poi ; 

And  when  the  infected  charewoman  had  don't 

lie  cur'd  their  manges  oa  Ins  own  account  j 

And  sent  them  up  to  follow  their  occupations 

She  did  not  only  fumiah  tbe  disease 
But  had  yOQ  fteely  paid  your  bills  and  feSfl : 
When  all  your  bus'neSB  was  tn  talk  of  symptoniB 
Though  but  of  th'  itch  and  meailes  or  the  grincams. 
'Tis  true  quoth  he,  this  little  shifting  course 
We  have  been  forced  to  toko  to  avoid  a  ■worse  ; 
And  thou  hast  not  been  wanting  for  thy  part 

Nor  must  we  wholly  give  it  over,  yet 
Whatever  'tis  our  luck  to  loose  or  get. 
It  has  by  others  freijuently  been  done 
And  will  be  so  again  when  vre  are  gone  ; 
Wliich  nmkes  me  confident,  the  safest  shift 
And  cauest  to  b«  brought  about  is  thrift. 
•  For  (he  application  of  tha  luh,   see  Timon  of  Athma,  act  Iv. 
AmbrosB  Parry's  Works,  p.  48 :  ste  iUo,  RetroepectiYe  Reviiw,  No. 
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Thou  knows' t  the  charges  of  mf  house  and  table 

Must  needs  grow  more  and  more  considerable. 

And  much  must  be,  in  projects  that  begin. 

Laid  out  at  first  for  drawing  voacbers  in  ; 

For  when  'tis  nothing  but  discourse  and  talk. 

We  ought  as  much  for  all  things  else  defalk  : 

And  much  in  reason  is  to  be  allow'd 

For  making  new  designs  beforehand  good. 

Besides  the  vast  ezpences  for  materials, 

Of  dead  mens  bones  embalmed  before  their  burials ; 

Porportionable  hogsheads  of  may- dew. 

That  are  not  like  to  be  supplied  b'  few  ; 

With  competent  allowance  of  the  mixture. 

Of  the  universal  i^irit,  the  elixir  ; 

And  several  inches  of  the  long  straight  line 

1  o  which  such  wonders  naturalists  assign ; 

With  equal  doses  of  th'  os  sacrum  luz 

The  immculal  redeviver  of  the  Jews ; 

And  central  fire  that  persecutes  the  species 

Of  plants  and  minerals  to  the  superficies  ; 

With  astral  spirits,  and  Intelligences 

All  probable  to  multiply  expences. 

With  other  strange  ingredients  never  known. 

And  therefore  like  to  go  the  better  down. 

For  universal  med'cines  are  a  trick 

That  nature  never  meant  to  cure  the  sick. 

Unless  by  death  the  singular  receipt 

To  root  out  all  diseases  by  the  great. 

For  universals  deal  in  no  one  part 

Of  nature,  nor  particulars  of  Art. 

And  therefore  that  French  quack  that  set  up  physic, 

Caird  his  receipt  a  general  specific ; 

As  other  mountebanks  and  charlatans 

Put  off  their  own  for  other's  ignorance.  s 

For  nothing  is  so  trite  and  ordinary 

As  shifting  doses  by  a'pothecary 

That  wants  a  medicine  in  a  doctors  bill. 

And  change  th'  ingredient  for  another  ill. 

For  though  in  mortal  poisons,  every  one. 

Is  mortal  universally  alone  ; 

Yet  nature  never  made  an  antidote, 

To  cure  them  all  as  easy  as  th'  are  got ; 

Much  less  among  so  many  variations. 

Of  different  maladies,  and  complications. 

Make  all  the  contrarieties  in  nature. 

Submit  themselves  t'  an  equal  moderator. 

But  if  our  medicine  do  but  find  success. 

We  shall  not  want  for  what  supplies  we  please  : 

For  all  inventions  difficult  and  hard 

Do  seldom  miss  a  competent  reward. 

But  if  it  should  unluckily  miscarry. 

We  shall  not  want  at  least  things  necessary. 

For  though  we  commonly  set  up  so  soon, 

'Tis  hard  to  get  in  practice,  or  be  known. 

Until  we've  long  applied  t'  Apothecaries, 

Nurse  keepers,  coffee  houses,  ordinaries. 
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All  EOit§  of  greatniFa'A  lackies  and  Tnlclp, 

Only  to  bait  out  hooks,  and  epreail  ouinois. 

For  wrkmBn  are  no  patienta  hald  until 

They  take  the  medicine  as  tlie  greater  ilL 

The  Wast  and  most  innDcnouaof  diseaasB 

Are  deep'rater  Ihe  nobler  jiarl  it  sdiies, 

Ate  Bomo  timeB  forc'd  to  practice  in  compliance 

To  other's  humonrs,  things  below  the  eciencB  ; 

Hare  tricks  to  set  diseases  back,  and  achea 

Tonicksofidkrlimea,  like  finger  watcliea 

And  prorogntioDs  to  give  jiresant  ease 

T'  adjourn  but  not  recorer  a  disease, 

With  other  curious  arts  enough  to  live 

In  such  dear  times,  but  not  grow  rich  and  thiive. 

Like  th&t  Physician,  wlio  to  get  him  f^es, 

Ke]it  store  of  cbIb  to  furnish  liim  with  fletia. 

Tliat  when  tliey  bit  the  ladies,  did  him  acmce, 

To  pass  for  Bharpuess  of  the  blood  and  scurvies. 

Or  he  that  held  mens  innaid  fabric  lay 

To  justify  Anatomy  one  way 

And  that  mankind  was  made  to  none  t^jiect 

But  only  for  a  surgeon  (o  dissect. 

Or  that  just  judge  upon  ths  bench  thnt  stecr'd 

Packt  Juries  by  the  compass  of  bis  beard 

Aa  to  the  right  oi  Ufthe  tiun'dthe  indent 

Gave  notice  for  the  ptoiatiff  or  defendant. 

For  nothings  now  adminiflter'd  with  safety 

Unlesa  ilhein  velvet  and  Foatafety ; 

Whence  men  are  brought  to  desp'nitei  distresses 

By  catching  physic  rather  then  diseases ; 

Whence  lis  obsarved  they  frequently  recover 

As  soon  SB  doctors  do  but  give  them  over. 

For  when  tlie  sickly  body  and  the  soul 

Do  chance  lo  fall  on  one  another  foul, 

Their  huainess  is  to  talk  secundum  ailem 

And  to  compound  the  controversy  pait'eni. 

So  those  tbal  sert'd  their  time  t'  another  imde. 

And  by  tbemsetves,  are  free  o'  th'  Doctors  made. 

Is  like  a  voluotaiy  Prince  that's  free 

Of  some  mechanic  trade  or  company, 

And  though  he  understands  no  medidnea  name 

He  knows  them  all  by  sight,  and  common  fame. 

And  has  so  great  opinion  of  tbeir  skill. 

That  he  darea  Cruat  'em  to  destroy  or  kill. 

For  'lis  not  wbat  they  'ie  doDe.  but  what  they  'to  oa 

That  makes  the  best  physicians,  and  most  leani'd. 

And  great  tuen  use  t'  admire  the  paltriest  shifts 

An  ai^ument  of  mighty  parts,  and  gifts. 

For  physic  is  a  doubtful  artifice. 

As  scissars  when  tbey  cut  but  once,  cut  twice ; 

A  Farrier  is  a  doctor,  ne'er  the  worse. 

For  having  been  cordwainer  to  a  horse. 

For  nothing  is  more  des|ierate  tlian  modea 

As  plants  can  never  thrive  that  grow  in  roads. 

And  nlieu  then;  is  but  one,  at  most  in  ten 

Thai  nature  takce  for  tilhei,  of  all  sick  men* 
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The  refit  miicazry,  kfr  the  greateit  part. 

By  usiAg  too  much  or  too  little  art. 

And  by  their  own  neglects,  qr  vain  exccM 

Destroy  themselves,  instead  of  the  disease. 

And  he  'scapes  himself,  and  what  he  takes 

Is  proof  against  all  smatterings  of  qnacks. 

For  those  that  do  no  hurt,  at  least  secure 

Their  patients  from  the  desperate  Fit,  the  cure 

So  easy,  that  the  natural'st  empiric, 

A  dog  can  do  it,  that  grazes  when  he  is  aick : 

And  all  these  interlopers  have  success 

Beyond  the  licenced  Doctor  or  disease ; 

And  charetans,  that  practice  upon  walls 

Recof  er  more  than  idl  their  hospitals. 

That  rack,  and  torture  worse  than  common  hangmen 

To  rescue  poz  and  botches  from  the  gangreen. 

And  every  age  brings  forth  some  fiunous  botches 

That  sweeps  the  rabble,  from  their  ablest  poches. 

For  all  their  reformados  have  been  made 

Of  bankrupt  dealers,  in  some  other  trade. 

For  soma  men  thrive  by  being  broke  as  well. 

As  birds,  are  hatch'd  by  breaking  of  the  shell ; 

And  therefore  tis  not  strange,  the  greatest  clerk 

Has  been  bred  up,  like  singing  birds,  .in  the  dark. 

detera  desunU 
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No.  ll. 

Portmou^,  August  19,  1769, 

Dear  Sister — ^I  am  here  enly  waiting  for  a  wind  to  set  sail  for 
America.  Billy  stays  behind,  haying  some  business  in  hand  that  will 
detain  him  a  little  longer,  but  I  expect  him  over  before  winter.  Poor 
old  Peter  is  lately  dead,  but  I  am,  thanks  to  God,  very  well,  never 
better,  and  I  hope  now  in  a  few  months  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you — for  if  I  get  home  well,  and  continue  so,  I  propose  a  journey  to 
New  England  in  the  spring.  My  love  to  brother  Mecom,  and  your 
children.  I  am,  my  dear  Sister, 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

B.  Franklix. 


London,  March  15,  1770. 

Dear  Sister — I  received  your  kind  letter  of  January  3d,  from 
Philadelphia  ;  I  am  glad  your  visit  there  proves  agreeable  to  you.— 
Since  your  family  is  so  much  reduced,  I  do  not  see  why  you  might  not 
as  well  continue  there,  if  you  like  the  place  ^eq^ally  with  Boston.  It 
would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  you  near  me,  but  your  own 
discretion  must  govern  you.  I  purpose,  God  willing,  to  return  this 
summer.  With  true  regard,  I  am  ever 

your  affectionate  Brother, 

B.  Franklin. 

p.  S. — ^Enclosed  are  ^ome  veraes.of  Mibb  JStevmusoa's. 
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Piutif,  Dm.  96,  178S. 

Dear  Sister — Our  cousid,  Mr.  WiMiaiiis,  left  London  in  Jwie  last, 
on  his  return  to  Boston.  He  carried  some  goods  for  you.  I  hope  he 
arrived  safe,  though  I  have  no  letter  from  hiiii.  I  have  since  sent  him 
a  hill  of  exchange  for  your  account  on  Dr.  Cooper,  and  signified  my 
desire  that  the  whole  flight  be  pu;t  to  interest  to  prodace  a  little 
annual  income  for  yon. 

I  hope  you  continue  to  dnjoy  health,  one  of  the  best  of  Grod's 
blessings.  He  has  been  pleased  to  continue  mine  to  me  through  a  long 
life  hitherto,  and  I  feel  myself  still  strong  and  vigorous.  Too  seden- 
tary a  life,  occasioned  by  an  employment  that  requires  much  writing, 
has  brought  upon  me,  sometimes  the  fout,  andat  length  the  stone.  It 
has  not  yet  become  very  painful,  ^nd  if  by  the  regimen  I  observe  I  can 
prevent  its  increase,  it  may,  for  the  little  time  I  can  expect  to  live, 
be  borne  with. 

I  am  soliciting  leave  to  come^ome,  which,  if  I  can  obtain,  we  may 
yet  once  more  see  each  other  before  we  die. — ^Till  when,  I  am  ever, 
my  dear  Sister,  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

B.  Fbamiujn. 


UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENOE. 


OXFORD. 

October  Q. — ^I'he  nomination  of  a  Vice-Chancellor  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  the 
Kight  Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  was  approved  in  full  Con- 
vocation, when  the  Rev.  Richard.  Jenkyns,  DD.  Master  of  Baliol  College,  was  (a 
second  time)  invested  with  that  office,  with  the  usual  formalities,  and  nominated  hi» 
Pro- Vice -Chancellors,  viz. — Rev.  G.  William  Hall,  DD.  Master  of  Pembroke  College ; 
Rev.  John  Collier  Jones,  DD.  Rector  of  Exeter  College ;  the  Rev.  G.  Rowley,  DD, 
Master  of  University  College;  and  the  Rev.  Ashurst  Tuner  Gilbert,  DD.  Principal 
of  Brasenose  College. 

Congregations  will  be  holden  for  the  purpose  of  granting  praoes  and  coiifeijiiLg 
Degrees,  on  the  following  days  in  the  ensuing  Term : — ^Thursday,  Oct.  20 ;  XhuiscU^* 
Oct.  27  ;  Thursday,  Nov.  3 ;  Thursday,  Nov.  10 ;  Hnnaday,  Nov.  17  j  Thursday, 
Nov.  24 ;  Thursday,  Dec.  1  }  Thursday;  Dec.  8  ;  Saturday,  Dec.  t7. 

October  10. — ^The  first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term,  the  following  degrees  were  copr- 
ferred  : — 

Matters  of  Arts,  v 

Rev.  T-.  Wilkinson,  Queen's  College. 
F.  F.  Edwai^,  Scholar  of  Corp.  Christ. 
Rev.  J.  Ball,  Fellaw  of  St.  John's  College. 

Backdorof  Arts. 
Rev.  T.  Sanderson,  Magdalen. Hall. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  >ya^a<iiTringM<iiteciifa  LUetit  Humanwribus  s — 
Rev.  C.  GiidlestoQe,  MA.:Fellow,of  iBalliiilGoUe^B. 

Rev.  W.  Kay,  MA.  Fellow  of  <Lsacohi  College. 
Rev.  P.  Wynter,  BD.  Fellow,  of -St.  JdhnWOoUege. 
Rev.  Arthur  Bennet  MeBbam,MA..and-VrQd«rickJiianci0j>iwaides,iMA«  Scholars 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  were  adioitted  HoUowa-oif^that  Socie^. 
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October  19. — Mr.  Herbert  Johuson  was  admitted  Scholar  of  Wadham  College. 
October  20. — Tho  following  degrees  were  conferred : — 

Bachelors  in  Divinity. 

Rev.  R.  Scott,  Brasenose  College,  Grand  Com|)ounder. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Niblock,  St.  Edmund's  HalL 

Mcutert  of  Arts, 

N.  Hall,  Trinity  College,  incorporated  from  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Rev.  C.  Hedges,  Lincoln  College.  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  Worcester  College* 

Rev.  S.  Robins,  Exeter  College.  Rev.  W.  Martin,  Merton  College. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Burroughs,  Alagdalen  Hall.        Rev.  H.  G.  Dyke,  Alban  Hall. 
Jlev.  T.  H.  Causton,  Christ  Church.  Rev.  W.  Lloyd,  Brasenose  College. 

Rev.  J.  Luptou,  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church    J.  H.  Underwood>  Brasenose  College, 
and  New  College. 

Bachdors  rf  Arts, 

B.  W.  S.  Vallack,  Exeter  College. 

J.  L.  Stowell,  Queen's  College. 

E,  J.  Todd,  Worcester  College. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

October  1. — The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  : — 
Richard  W.  Rothman,  Charles  J.  Myers,  Frederick  Malkiu,  Wm.  P.  Wood,  Francis 
Wood,  and  William  Barham,  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

October  10. — ^ITie  first  day  of  Term ;  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  University 
Officers  for  the  year  ensuing  : — 

Proctors, 

Rev.  Nicholas  John  Temple,  MA.  Sidney  College. 
Rev.  Henry  Venn,  MA.  Queen's  College. 

.  Taxors. 

Rev.  Thomas  Dickes,  MA.  Jesus  College. 

Rev.  Henry  Tasker,  MA.  Pembroke  Hall. 

Moderators. 

Rev.  John  Hind,  MA.  Sidney  College. 

Joshua  King  Esq.  Queen's  College. 

Scrutators* 

Rev.  John  Dobson,  MA.  St.  John's  College. 

Rev.  Richard  Crawley,  MA.  Magdalen  College. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  degrees  were  conferred : — 

Masters  of  Arts. 

Rev.  T.  Hinde,  Jesus  College.  G.  G.  Harvey,  St.  John's  College. 

W.  O'Brien,  Trinity  College.  W.  Ehnhirst,  St.  John's  College. 

R.  H.  Lewin,  Trinity  College.  E.  Medley,  Queen's  College. 

'^,  H.  Vyvyan,  Trinity  College.  J.  C.  Dickens,  Jesus  College. 

C.  Sympson,  Trinity  College.  T.  H.  W.  Desbrisay,  Jesus  College. 

W.  W.  Langford,  Trinity  College.  T.  Kennion,  Christ  College. 

R.  Whittaker,  St.  John's  College.  C.  Smith,  Christ  College. 

IL  Jesson,  St.  John's  College.  H.  W.  Cottle,  Sidney  College. 

October  12. — ^The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  Caput  for  the  year  ea- 

suing : — 

The  Vice  Chancellor. 

Rev.  C.  Wordsworth,  DD.  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Div. 
Rev.  D.  G.  Wait,  LL J).  St.  John's  College,  Lau\ 
J.  F.  Woodhouse,  Esq.  MD.  Caius  College,  Physic, 
Rev.  J.  C.  Ebden,  MA.  Trinity  Hall,  Sen.  Non.  Regent. 
Rev.  H.  Law,  MA.  St.  John's,  Sen,  Regent, 
Congregations  will  be  held  on  the  following  days  of  the  present  Term  : — Wednes- 
day, Oct,  19,  at  eleven ;  Wendesday,  Oct.  26,  at  eleven  j  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  at 
eleven;  Wednesday,  Dec.  7,  at  eleven;  Friday,  Dec.  16,  (end  of  term)  at  ten. 
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A  Grace  having  passed  tbe  Senate  to  the  following  effect — that  those  to  whom  the 
Sunday  afternoon  turns  at  St.  Mary's,  and  tbe  turns  for  Christmas  day  and  Good 
Friday  are  assigned,  shall,  from  the  beginning  of  November,  1825,  to  the  end  of 
May,  1826,  provide  no  other  substitute  than  such  as  are  appointed  in  conformity  with 
t]iat  Grace  ;  the  following  persons  have  been  elected,  each  for  the  month  to  which  his. 
name  is  affixed  : — 

1825.  November. . .  .Mr.  Le  Bas,  Trinity  College. 
December . . .  .Dr.  Wait,  St.  John's  College. 

1826.  January Mr.  Hombuckle,  St.  John's  College, 

February   . . .  .Dr.  Hollingworth,Peterhouse. 
March    Mr.  Grylls,  Trinity  College. 

April Mr.  Rose,  Trinity  College. 

May Mr.  Chevallier,  Catharine  Hall. 

October  19. — At  a  congregation  held  this  day  the  following  degrees  were  conferred : — 

Bachelors  of  Arts, 

William  G.  Cookesley,  Fellow  of  King's  College, 

William  H.  Tucker,  Fellow  of  King's  College. 

Richard  Wright,  Trinity  College. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  P.  Gamons,  BD.  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  and  William 

Henry  Walker,  MA.  of  Queen's  College,  were  appointed  Pro-Proctors. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  Examiners  for  Classical  Honours  in  the 
Lent  Term,  1826  : — Rev.  H.  Law,  MA.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College ;  Rev.  James 
Scholefield,  MA.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  ;  Rev.  John  Graham,  MA.  Fellow  of 
Christ  College  ;  Rev.  Temple  ChevalHer,  MA.  Catharine  Hall.  The  Rev.  W.  L.  P. 
Gamons,  BD.  Fellow  of  Sidney  College,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dewe,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  were  appointed  Examiners  of  the  7th  and  8th  Classes. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  previous  examination  of 
Junior  Sophs  in  the  ensuing  Lent  Term : — Rev.  W.  L.  P.  Gamons,  BD.  Fellow  of 
Sidney  College ;  Rev.  S.  Fennell,  MA.  Fellow  of  Queen's  College ;  Rev,  Charles 
Green,  MA.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College ;  Rev.  T.  Chevallier,  MA.  Catharine  Hall, 
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Oxford. — Rev.  Spencer  Madan,  MA.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Tiverton;  Patron,  Rev. 
Bailey  Whitehead,  MA. — Rev.  Edward  Montagu  Salter,  MA.  to  the  Rectory  of 
Swanton  Novers  cum  Woodnorton,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. — Rev.  Charles  Davies, 
to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Devon. 

Cambridge, — Rev,  Robert  Jefferson,  DD.  to  the  Rectory  of  South  Kilvington,  York- 
shire ;  Patrons,  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Sidney  College. — Rev.  Justly  Hill,  MA. 
to  be  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham. — Rev.  G.  Day,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bedingham, 
Norfolk  J  Patron,  R.  Slone,  Esq. — Rev.  R.  Prettyman,  to  the  Rectory  of  Wrough- 
ton,  Wilts. — Rev.  R.  IMountain,  to  the  Rectory  of  Havant,  Hants. — Rev.  G.  Osborne,! 
BA.  to  the  Rectory  of  Stainby  with  Gunby,  Lincolnshire  ;  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Har- 
borough. — Rev.  Henry  Tacey,  to  the  Rectory  of  Swanton  Morley,  with  the  Chapel  of 
Worthing  annexed,  Norfolk ;  Patron,  Edward  Lombe,  Esq.  of  Great  Melton. — Rev» 
William  Clark,  MA.  to  the  Rectory  of  Gursley,  Yorkshire ;  Patrons,  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College. — Rev.  John  EUicott,  LLB,  to  the  Rectory  of  Horn,  alias 
Homfield,  in  the  County  of  Rutland ;  Patron,  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Bart. — Rev.  Revett 
Sheplierd,  to  the  Rectory  of  Thwaite,  Suffolk ;  Patron,  John  W.  Shepherd,  Esq. — 
Rev.  John  Ackroyd,  to  the  Rectory  of  Egmere,  with  the  village  of  Holkham  annexed, 
Norfolk  j  Patron,  Thos.  W.  Coke,  Esq. 


LIST  OF  PROJECTED  WORKS. 

The  English  Gentleman's  Library  Companion.     By  William  Goodhugh. 
Waterloo,  or  the  British  Minstrel ;  a  Poem.     By  J.  H.  Bradfield. 
Laconics,  or  the  best  Words  of  the  best  Authors.    Parti. 
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rulB  *>d  FudM,  or  Mentd  Diretri«>M.    By  the  Aothoi  of  St^NW  of  >o  lamlid. 

TiBu'a  Teh«c«pe  te  1826, 

A  New  MeJicKl  lail  Surgical  Dictaonaiy. 

Moral  Hsbieir  Tale*,  tmulated  from  uident  Hebiew  Wraka.     By  I^.  Hymm. 

Aa  Eogluh  Hid  Gaelic,  and  Gaelic  and.  English  Dictionuy. 
Narratiie  of  i.  Tour  by  a  Ptrtj  *t  MistiooanM  in  tlia  Sudwicti  IritudB.    Bj  tba 
Ber.  W.  Ellis.   . 
Practical  Botany,  in  two  Puts.    B;  Dr.  Joliiw,  f  LS. 
A  TianslatiDii,  ol  Mignet'a  HiMor;  of  the  Fiwcb  BavolalitiD. 


LIST  OF  W0EK8  JUST  PUBLISHED. 
01  Sketches  of  Li&  and  Literatuie.    1  raU.  poat  Sro. 
Tales  of  the  Wild  and  WoudeifuL     Port  8to. 
Sacred  Harmoniea.    By  T.  Edwaida.    13t. 

Dr.  Grey's  Memoi;ia  Technica,  revised  aod  abridged  by  J.  H.  Todd.  lSmo.4i.Cd. 
Herfaan,  a  Pobdi.    8*o.  Tt.  6d. 

The  AntiqaB^'B  Portlblio.    By  J.  S.  FWsjth.    9  toIb.  Bvo.  18>. 
The  Life  of  SheiidaD.    By  Thomas  Moore.    4to.St.3i. 
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BIBTBA. 

Sept.  17.  At  the  College  of  Olaugow.  the  lady  of  D.  K.  Landford,  Sftq.a  daughter. 
18i  At  AUerton  Icod^e,  near  LiTerpool,  the  lady  of  William  Jamee,  Bsq.  M.P.  a  sob. 
S3.  The  lady  of  John  Hamilton  Colt,  Bsq.  a  daughter. 
27.  At  his  house  in  Russell-square,  the  lady  of  Qeorge  Darling,  M.  D.  a  daughter. 

—  At  his  house  in  Greafe  Bfarlborough-street,  the  lady  of  Joshua  Mayhew,  Beq.  a  son. 

—  At  Newnham  Paddox,  Warwickshire,  the  Countess  of  Denbigh,  a  daughter. 
October  2.  At  Comeybnry,  Herta»  the  lady  of  William  Butt,  Bsq.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Bnsemere  Hill,  UUswat^,  the  lady  of  John  Charles  Bristow,  Bsq.  a  daughter. 
3.  At  Bgham,  Mrs.  B.  Burton,  a  son. 

5.«At  Feekham,  the  lady  of  Alexander  Fraser,  of  Thavie's  Inn,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Denmark  Hill,  the  lady  of  C.  D.  Gordon,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Abbots  Ripton,  Huntingdon,  the  lady  of  J.  Bonfroy  Rooper,  Esq.  a  daughter. 
18.  Mrs<  J.  W.  Borradale,  a  daughter. 

.  MARRIAGES. 

September  19.  At  St.  Martin's  Outwich,  Beaumont,  only  son  of  the  late  William  Atkinton,  Bsq.  of 
Calcutta,  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis. 

20.  At  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  Isaac  Jones,  Esq.  of  Clapton,  to  Ellen,  fourth  daughter  of  B^tward 
Wilfon,  Esq.  of  his  Majesty's  Customs. 

21.  At  Walford,  Edward  Feamley  Whittlngstall,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  M.  Lewin,  both  of  Watford. 

22.  At  Andover,  Douglas  Skelton,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  Charity,  the  youngest  daughter  of  — • 
Parker,  Esq.  of  the  former  place. 

—  At  Bath,  George  Huddleston  Thomas,  Esq,  7th  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  and  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Archdeacon  Thomas,  to  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Broadhurst,  Belvedere 
House,  in  that  city. 

27.  At  St.  John's,  Hackney,  George  Bowley  Medley,  Esq.  to  Hester,  second  daughter  of  John  Rucker 
Webb,  Esq.  of  the  Ishmd  of  Jamaica. 

28.  Robert  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Thames-street,  London,  to  Miss  Harriet  Weston,  of  Wamford,  Hants. 
»  At  Brighton,  William  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Frances  Anne,  daughter  of  the 

lat^  Alexander  Maitlaod,  >un.  Esq. 

20.  At  St.  Pancras  New  Church,  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire,  to  Sarah 
Wilson,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  P.  Lockhart,  Esq.  of  Tsvistock-square. 

—  At  fiornsey -Church,  the  Rev.  William  Flesgrave,  A.M.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  Sarah 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Joshua  Whiteley  of  Leeds. . 

—  At  St.  Mary's,  Mary4a-bonne,  James  Horatio  Fenn,  Esq.  of  the  City  to  Mary  Ann,  second  daughter 
of  William  Swan,  Esq.  Portman-street,  Portman-square. 

October  1.  At  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover-square,  Louis  Edmond  Mechin,  eldest  son  of  Baron 
Mechin,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  Maria 
Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Dumergue  Esq..of  Albermarle-street. 

3.  At  Unton,  Richard  Hodges.  Esq.  of  Maidstone,  to  Elitabeth  Heath,  only  daughter  of  John  Allsop, 
Esq.  of  Wester  Hill. 

4.  At  St.  Mary's,  Mary-la-benne,  Geof  ge  Jamea  Cholmondeley,  Esq.  to  the  Hon.  Mary  Elizabeth 
TowBshend,  daughter  of  Lord  Viscount  Sidney. 

6.  By  apecial  licence,  Geprge  Meara,  Esq.  of  Canaghmore,  county  of  Waterford,  to  Sarah  Catherine, 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  and  Lady  Arabella  Ward,  of  Castle  Ward,  tleunty  of 
Down. 

6.--At  St.  Margvet's,  Westmins^r,  Cl^arles  Rounds,  Esq.  of  Croydon,  to  Caroline  Amelia,  daughter 
of  C.  W.  Fisher,  Esq.  of  Kensington-place. 

11.  Thomas  Hay,  jun,  Bsq.  of  Graf  ton-street,  Fltzroy-square,  to  Jane  Sarah,  second  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Jcfcrtd^^  Esq.  of  Fhrnbury-sqaare. 

^  At  Winchester,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  to  Sarah  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thoiiaa  Rennell,  Dean  of  Winchester. 

12.  At  St.  James's  church,  Lloyd  Bamford  Hesketh,  Esq.  to  Lady  Emily  Lyfgon. 

October  15. — At  St.  Pancras  New  Church,  John^  second  son  of  Charles  Sewell,  Esq.  of  Clarendon* 

—  square,  to  Mary  Eliza  Cimbalonl,  of  the  same  place. 

—  At  Haydoa,.inthe  oovnty  of  Norfolk,  Henry  Handley,  Esq.  M.  P.,  to  the  Hon.  Caroline  Edwards, 
«ldeflt  danghler  to  Lord  fiensiqgton. 

DEATHS, 

Beptenber  l&->-Bdmund  Burke*  Esq..  of  Bhgle's  Cliff,  near  Tann. 

to.  At  Ryde,  iq  |he  Isle  of  Wigl^t,  Sarah,  wife  of  W.  S.  Jones,  Esq.  of  the  Crown  Oflk«« 

21.  At  Leamington,  Henry  William,  eldest  eon  of  William  Young  Knight,  Esq.  of 'Great  Marlberough- 
strect 

94.  At  Bpsom,  Surrey,  aged  41,  Willism  Haygartti,  Bsq.  of  Langham-place,  eMest  son  of  Dr.  Hay- 
garth,  of  Bath. 

JK*  In  the  26th  year  of  her  age,  Mary  Blizabeth  Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of  Walter  Boyd,  of 
Fiaistow  Lodge,  Esq.  M.  P. 

•^  liMbeOa,  tin  wifeof  John  Cologto,  Biq. 
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56.  At  hishooie,  Forres-plaoe,  East  India  Road,  Poplar,  Duncan  Dunbar,  Esq. 

—  At  Deptford,  Thomas  West,  Esq. 

57.  At  Fairlawn,  Mrs.  Edmund  Yates. 

28.  At  his  house,  Clapham  Common,  Harriet,  wife  of  Joseph  P.  Toulmin,  Esq.  of  Lombard-street, 
banker. 

29.  Edmund,  third  son  of  William  Yates  Peel.  Esq,  M.  P. 

30.  At  her  son's  house,  Cyfarthia,  Glamorganshire,  Eliza,  the  wife  of  William  Crawshay,  Esq.  of 
Stoke  Newington. 

October  2.  In  Burlington-street,  the  infant  son  of  Liout.-Col.  Cavendish. 

4.  In  Wimpole-street,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age,  Anne,  wife  of  ('aptaki  C.  S.  I.  HaMrtayne,  R.  N. 
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—  The  Rev.  Arthur  Crichton,  of  Baddlesmere,  Kent. 

11.  At  Hertinjrfordbury,  aged  72,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ridley,  D.D. 

—  The  Rev.  William  Paget,  Rector  of  Gallon,  Surrey. 

13.  At  his  house,  in  Prospect-place,  Edgeware  Road,  William  Hanson  Dearsley,  Esq.  of  Shenfield, 
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-»  In  Southampton  Row,  Russell-square,  Theodore  Hunt,  Esq.  aged  72  years. 

—  Elizabeth,  widow  of  William  Merle,  Esq.  late  of  CoUier't)  Road,  Surrey. 

14.  In  her  26th  year,  Sarah,  second  daughter  of  J.  D.  Potter,  E^q.  Ponder's  end. 
•—  At  Hampstead,  John  Baker,  Esq. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb  length  of  that  part  of  the  Memoirs  of  an  Italian  Gentleman  admitted 
into  the  last  numher  of  the  Magazine,  has  compelled  us  to  postpone  until  the 
next  month,  the  continuation  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  an  accumulation  ni 
interesting  articles  which  demanded  insertion  at  the  present  moment. 

A  similar  reason  has  compelled  us  to  defer  the  second  letter  on  Italian 
Literature,  which  has  heen  received  from  Rome,  hut  which  will  certainly  be 
puhlished  on  the  1st  January. 
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THE  REGRETS  OF  A  CANTAB. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  of  moralists,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  too  often  our 
fate  in  this  strange  drama  of  life,  to  change  our  opinions  and  views  of 
the  value  of  our  pursuits — to  look  hack  with  wonder  at  the  energy 
with  which  we  have  followed  a  mistaken  road  to  happiness,  and  to 
awaken,  as  unexpectedly  as  suddenly,  to  the  conviction  that  we  have 
been  wasting  ourselves,  wearing  out  our  lives  and  destroying  our  time^ 
in  a  chace  which  we  now  find,  too  late,  to  have  been  the  chace  of  dis- 
appointment. Alas !  I  never  thought  that  I  was  so  soon  to  become 
myself  an  example  of  this  piece  of  morality — so  suddenly  to  awaken 
from  a  long  dream,  from  a  period  wWch  has  indeed  vanished  like  a 
dream,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind  but  the  regret  of  lost  hours ;  of 
happiness,  nay,  of  health,  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  a  vision. 
So  sudden  has'  been  the  shock,  in  such  an  instant  did  the  light  break 
in  on  my  senses,  that  I  scarcely  yet  feel  as  if  I  were  myself— can 
scarcely  collect  my  confused  thoughts  to  tell  you  what  it  is  that  I  do 
feel. 

But  when  my  conviction  tells  me  that  I  am  now  at  length  a  man- 
that  I  have  obtained  the  important  age  of  twenty-one — ^that  almost  the 
last  recollection  of  myself  was  as  a  boy  of  sixteen :  then  it  is  that 
I  ask  myself,  where  are  my  five  years,  what  have  I  been  doing,  what 
have  I  gained,  what  happiness  have  I  enjoyed,  in  what  way  have  I 
qualified  myself  for  the  duties  which  are  now  forced  upon  me?  I 
look  backward,  and  still  I  look  backward,  and  I  attempt  to  recollect 
what  I  have  been  doing — how  those  years  passed — ^what  pleasures 
they  brought — what  ideas  I  have  gained — ^what  instructions  secured. 
I  try  my  mind  in  all  directions — I  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the  past 
time — to  measure  its  intervals  by  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  by  suc- 
cessions of  events,  by  successions  of  feelings,  of  opinions,  by  plea- 
sures, by  changes  of  my  views — but  my  attempts  are  vain.  I  find  no 
record  of  time  in  it ;  for  I  find  no  successions  of  eveuts  or  feeling«~ 
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no  remembrance  of  pleasures  gained  or  views  changed — ^no  accumn- 
lation  of  successive  knowledge,  no  stores  of  varied  ideas — nothing  to 
tell  me  that  those  years  consisted  of  months,  weeks,  days,  hours — 
that  time  has  marched  on  for  five  years,  and  that  the  youth  of  six- 
teen is  now  a  man  of  twenty-one— that  he  who  foresaw,  as  a  boy,  the 
day  when  he  was  to  act  as  &  nutn,  is  now  arrived  at  the-  penod  of 
action.  A  single  idea  measures  the  whole  of  this  long  interval ;  and 
for  ever  labouring  in  vain  to  expand  it,  the  sad  conviction  is  for  ever 
forced  on  me  that  its  extremities  meet,  that  I  had  fallen  asleep  at  its 
commencement,  and  awakened  at  its  termination. 

And  that  one  idea  consists  in  Mathematics.  Mathematics!  the  very 
word  haunts  me ;  I  attempt  to  dilate  it,  to  vary  it,  to  specify,  to  analyze 
in  what  it  consists— of  what  ideas,  what  parts  it  is  composed ;  to  as- 
certain what  it  is  that  I  do  know,  what  is  the  knowledge  that  I  have 
gained.  And  still  the  word  mathematics,  mathematics,  recurs  to  me ; 
it  whirls  in  my  head,  and  when  I  attempt  to  investigate  what  it  means, 
a  confused  succession  of  angles,  and  curves,  and  equations,  and  fluxions, 
chases  itself  up  and  down,  as  it  seems,  in  my  brain,  and  still  it  enda 
in  the  conclusion  that  I  am  a  Mathematician. 

This  is  the  dream  of  the  last  five  years ;  but,  even  in  this  dream,, 
when  I  attempt  to  trace  my  own  progress  from  the  first  propoailion 
in  Euclid  and  the  addition  of  algebraic  quantities,  to  the  very  last 
of  our  Senate-house  problems,  to  the  day  which  saw  me  at  the  summits 
of  honours,  that  day,  which  was  the  mark  of  my  long  ambition, 
which  was  to  reward  me  for  all  my  privations  and  toils,  I  eannot 
recall  even  the  terms  which  called  me  back  to  renewed  exertions,  Ikr 
less  the  months  and  weeks  which  found  me  for  ever  a  student  over 
my  daily  and  nightly  task.  Thus  have  I  sat  now,  for  months, 
plunged  in  a  dark  melancholy,  sometimes  buried  in  regrets,  and  iicqr 
and  then  rousing  myself  by  recollections  of  my  reputation  ajiA 
honours ;  while,  in  brighter  moments,  I  attempt  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  useful  information,  that  I  am  grounded 
in  all  the  sciences,  and  that  I  am  fitted  to  carry  on,  with  more 
brilUant  success  than  my  fellows,  the  profession  which  has  fallen  ta 
my  lot. 

But,  alas !  these  delightful  visions  vanish  as  fast  as  they  arise. 
Wherever  I  go,  whatever  I  attempt  to  do,  my  mathematics  slip  tcom 
beneath  me;  and  again  I  find  that  I  am,  among  men  and' in  the 
world,  the  very  boy  that  St.  John's  saw  me  five  years  ago.  In  society^ 
in  conversation,  it  matters  not  what  society,  what  conversation,  I 
must  sit  silent,  having  but  just  now  discovered  that  men  do  not  con- 
verse about  equations  or  curves.  All  the  world  except  myself  seems 
to  abound  in  ideas ;  and  I  possess  but  one.  If,  by  chance,  I  can 
partake  for.  a  moment  in  some  diversion,  I  am  immediately  left  ber 
hind,  since  it  departs  to  subjects  of  whioh  I  know  nothing,  and  to 
arguments,  the  force  of  which  I  cannot  feeL    And  it  often  happens 
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also  that  I  lose  my  temper  or  become  disheartened ;  finding  that  I 
cannot  demonstrote  the  propositions  on  ordinary  matters  which  I  may 
chonce  to  maintain,  sometimes  finding  that  men  do  not  understand 
demonstration,  or  will  not  listen  to^  it,  and  sensible  that,  if  I  am  for 
a  moment  listened  to,  it  is  with  silent  and  sad  civility.  I  can  soe  too 
that  I  am  pitied  for  my  ignorance ;  and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  have, 
like  myself,  risen  t-o  Cambridge  honours,  can  feel  the  mortification 
which  the  senior  wrangler  of  his  day,  the  man  to  whom  all  Cambridge 
looked  with  envy  or  veneration,  naust  feel  at  enduring  the  pity  of 
those  who  could  not  solve  a  common  problem  de  maximis  et  minimis, 
who  do  not  even  know  that  an  oval  is  an  ellipse. 

It  is  a  trifle,  in  my  present  state  of  feelings^  that  female  society  is  to 
me  a  blank,  and  that  I  am  even  shunned  by  those  to  whose  amusement 
I  can  contribute  nothing,  and  to  whom  my  gravity  and  habits  of 
al>8traction  are  repulsive ;  but  I  can  easily  see  that  it  will  not  always 
be  a  trifle,  since  I  fifnd  myself  beginning  to  envy  the  liveliness  of  man- 
ners of  the  sex,  and  the  mutual  delight  or  cheerfulness  of  those  around 
me,  where  T  sit  meditating  on  some  past  problem,  or  rather,  at* 
tempting  to  drive  from  my  mind  ideas  that  will  ever  intrude.  But 
it  is  not  a  trifle  to  find  that,  while  I  imagine  myself  possessed  of  the 
power  of  separating  the  true  from  the  false,  of  pursuing  without 
deviation  a  line  of  strict  reasoning,  of  ensuring  assent  by  demonstra* 
tion,  I  have  neither  true  nor  false  to-disting^sh,  nothing  about  which 
to  reason,  nothing  to  demonstrate,  and  no  one  to  convince.  The 
whole  world  seems  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  against  me ;  determined  to 
occupy  itself  exclusively  in  every  thing  that  I  do  not  know,  and,  as 
if  determined  not  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  science  as  mathe* 
matics  in  the  world.  No  one  has  yet  had  the  incivility  to  tell  me 
that  they  think  my  knowledge  of  no  use ;  but  I  grieve  to  say  that  I 
am  fast  suspecting  it  myself. 

I  have  still  occasionally  tried  to  console  myself  with  the  reflection,  that 
although  the  world  was  indifferent  to  this  science,  that  it  could  not 
perhaps  in  justice  be  expected  to  care  for  problems,  of  which  I  cannot 
myself  explain  the  use  now  that  I  am  awakened  from  my  dream,  yet 
that,  from  my  habits  of  rigid  investigation  and  close  reasoning,  I 
should  possess  a  decided  superiority  in  discernment,  in  the:obBenra-» 
tion  of  facts,  in  deducing  their  results,  and  consequently  in  explaining 
myself  with  that  precision  which  commands  attention  and  enfbreee 
assent.  But,  alas !  here  also  I  have  miscalculated.  Unacquainted 
with  physical  facts,  with  nature  in  any  of  its  forms,  I  am  unable  to 
observe  accurately,  because  I  have  no  bottom  on  which  I  can  fbnnd 
distinctions.  If  I  see,  I  do  not  see  what  is  seen  by  others,  because  I 
cannot  observe  justly ;  nor  can  I  remember  what  I  do  see,  because 
I  do  not  distinguish  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  because  I  have  no 
basis  of  collected  materials  to  which  the  things  which  I  see  can  be 
associated,  no  general  knowledge  or  principles  by  which  they  can  be 
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consolidated,  and  by  whose  aid  they  can  be  recalled  and  recollected^ 
when  1  am  desirous  of  turning  them  to  use.  I  labour  to  learn  what 
others  know,  but  it  is  as  yet  in  vain ;  and  the  little  that  I  do  acquire 
I  can  convert  to  no  purpose,  because  I  cannot  recall  and  arrange  it 
when  it  is  wanted. 

If  the  whole  world  of  physical  nature  is  thus  to  me  little  better 
than  a  blank,  the  moral  world  is  all  confusion  and  doubt.  I  can  even 
scarcely  comprehend  what  moral  reasoning  means,  or  how  men  can 
suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced  by  arguments  which  seem  to  me 
without  solidity  or  accuracy.  At  every  step,  I  am  overwhelmed  by 
reasons  which  I  cannot  answer,  though  they  do  not  convince  me; 
and  when  I  attempt  to  discuss  or  reason,  myself,  I  am  silenced 
by  some  shallow  opponent  whom  I  should  have  despised  at  Cam* 
bridge,  but  who,  I  much  fear,  has  in  reality  the  advantage  over 
me.  I  had  been  told  that  mathematics  formed  the  only  lofpc ;  and  I 
believed  it,  because  every  body  seemed  to  believe  it,  as  they  believed 
that  one  book  of  Euclid  was  worth  the  whole  of  Aristotle.  I  fear  at 
last  that  we  have  all  been  in  a  mistake ;  for  I  find  that  this  is  a  logic 
which  has  no  concern  with  the  conduct  of  life,  with  morals,  law,  po- 
litics, with  any  thing  in  short  of  all  that  which  forms  the  great  mass 
of  human  action  and  human  reasoning.  I  have  indeed  lived  to  find 
that  the  logic  of  triangles  is  the  logic  of  triangles  and  nothing  more ; 
that  moral  magnitudes  cannot  be  measured  or  compared  by  mathe- 
matical rules,  and  that  where  nothing  is  definite,  nothing  rigidly 
proportional,  nothing  positive,  and  where  a  thousand  jarring  quantitiea 
are  concerned  in  one  question,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  aid  from  the 
rigidity  of  mathematical  laws,  or  the  accuracy  of  mathematical  in- 
vestigation.   The  human  soul  is  assuredly  not  a  triangle. 

And  if  I  have,  too  late,  unwillingly  admitted  this  conviction,  it  is 
not,  I  grieve  much  more  to  confess,  without  finding  that  my  mind  is 
not  the  powerful  engine  which  I  had  imagined  while  triumphing  in 
the  victories  gained  over  those  refractory  problems  in  the  difierential 
calculus,  to  which  I  owed  all  my  fame  and  fancied  I  was  to  owe  my 
happiness  and  my  success  in  the  world.  I  feel  as  if  all  my  other 
powers  had  been  extinguished  by  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  this 
sole  one;  that,  like  Aaron's  rod,  it  had  swallowed  up  all  its  com- 
petitors. I  cannot  feel,  appreciate,  comprehend,  what  is  going  on 
around  me.  I  strive  to  understand  what  seems  understood  by  all  but 
myself;  to  feel  what  others  seem  to  feel;  to  infer  as  they  infer;  and 
to  calculate  on  events  as  they  calculate.  But  all  seems  a  maze  and 
a  mystery ;  as  if  my  mind  was  of  a  different  constitution  from  that 
of  mankind  in  general ;  as  if  I  had  not  even  the  feelings  of  my  species, 
far  less  its  reasoning  powers,  its  views  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
events,  its  anticipations  of  their  consequences,  and,  as  a  natural  result 
of  those,  the  power  of  determining  on  my  own  future  conduct. 

Thus  do  I  find  myself  without  even  that  worldly  prudience,  which » 
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in  others,  seems  the  result  of  a  habit  that  costs  no  effort ;  as  if  Nature 
had  gifted  them  with  some  faculty  which  she  had  refused  to  me.  Inca- 
pable of  discerning  character  through  the  mist  of  entangled  actions, 
I  am  deceived  or  deceive  myself  in  ev^ry  hour  of  my  narrow  courjse ; 
more  a  boy,  perhaps,  in  the  world  than  at  the  day  which  saw  me  first 
entered  at  college ;  and,  as  I  fast  find,  not  adding  to  my  friendships, 
but  rather  daily  losing  those  which  I  had  at  first  imagined  myself  to 
have  secured.  The  world  has  nothing  in  common  with  me,  or  I  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  world ;  and  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  shall 
shortly  be  left  alone  to  my  own  ideas,  or  compelled  to  return  to 
St.  John's,  and  there  wear  out  my  days  in  the  pursuits  which  have  so 
long  engrossed  my  wTiole  attention. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  collisions  of  society  and  the  world  that  I 
thus  find  myself  a  castaway:  and  though  I  have  said  that  I  must 
return  to  end  my  days  on  a  fellowship  in  the  Combination  Koom,  I  am 
chained  to  it  and  must  remain,  since  I  must  follow  the  profession 
that  has  been  allotted  to  me.  Ai^d  while  that  profession  drives  me 
to  books,  to  reading,  to  study,  it  is  among  books,  in  libraries,  that  I 
also  seek  for  the  occupation  and  amusement  which  society  has  not  - 
afforded  me.  But  as  yet  I  seek  them  almost  in  vain.  Every  thing 
is  new  to  me — all  is  unknown.  The  world  of  science  and  of  morals, 
the  whole  encyclopsedia  of  knowledge,  except  mathematics,  is  to  me  as 
to  the  child  just  born.  If  I  open  upon  history,  it  is  to  find  that  I 
must  retreat,  and  retreat  again ;  and  terrified  at  the  magnitude  as  at 
the  novelty  of  the  undertaking,  I  abandon  it  in  despair.  In  policy, 
legislation,  ethics,  all  is  darkness,  for  I  have  no  principles  to  guide 
my  search  ;  and  here  too  I  am  alarmed  at  the  obscurity,  as  well  as  at 
the  extents  of  subject,  of  which  I  had  never  even  suspected  the  magni- 
tude, number,  of  importance,  scarcely  the  existence.  Accidentally 
thrown  for  a  few  months  into  a  circle  engaged  in  discussing  matters 
of  commerce  and  public  economy,  I  retreiated  froni  it  with  a  sense  of 
shameful  ignorance,  and  with  the  hope  of  mastering  those  subjects  in 
private.  But  I  labour  and  despair,  and  I  see  no  light :  I  am  confounded 
with  new  views,  I  am  puzzled  with  reasons  which  seem  unsatisfactory, 
and  I  am  referred  to  facts  which  I  know  not  where  to  seek.  The 
whole  seems  a  turbulent  ocean  where  there  is  no  rest,  a  chaos  where  I 
cannot  yet  find  those  principles  which  I  am  nol7  sensible  I  ought  long 
ago  to  have  mastered,  and  which  I  cannot  now  exert  myself  to  search 
for  and  establish.  When  I  think  that  I  have  found  some  basis  of  an 
enquiry,  it  soon  slips  from  me  again ;  for  there  seems  to  me  nothing 
congenial  in  my  own  mind,  with  which  it  can  be  amalgamated  and  to 
which  it  can  adhere. 

But  to  reflect  on  these  graver  matters  is,  at  this  moment,  a  source  of 
vexation,  almost  of  distraction  to  me,  and  I  must  quit  it  for  things  of 
less  importance,  though,  like  all  else,  sufficient  sources  of  unhappiness, 
and,  as  you  will  shortly  see,  Mr.  Editor,  soon  to  prove,  as  I  much 
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fear^  no  small  addition  to  the  evils  wliich  my  mistaken  pursiuts  liavc 
brought  on  mc. 

]\Iy  profession,  as  I  knew,  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  a 
general  one  of  the  whole,  and,  of  some  hranehes,  a  very  particular  one. 
I  did  not  therefore  forget  that  there  were  such  arts  as  painting  and 
architecture ;  and,  like  others,  I  had  amused  myself  with  the  Fits* 
William  collection,  always  putting  off  the  day  of  acquiring  that  whieh' 
seemed  to  mc  of  so  much  less  importance  than  the  solid  8tady  of 
mathematics,  and,  at  length,  in  the  overwhelming  absorption  of  those 
pursuits,  even  forgetting,  at  last,  that  there  were  such  things  daily  in 
my  eye  as  the  buildings  of  Trinity,  as  Downing  College,  and  Henrjr 
the  Sixth's  Chapel. 

This  neglect  has  just  broken  on  my  recollection.  On  a  sudden  I 
have  found  myself  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  paintings,  and  if  not 
surrounded  by  numerous  specimens  of  admirable  architecture,  yet 
surrounded  by  variety  of  good  and  evil,  and,  what  is  worse,  by  a  sort  of 
excited  spirit  on  all  subjects  of  art,  which  seems  now  to  pervade  aD 
classes  of  society.  And  I  must  now  also  fall  into  the  company  of  those 
who  know  my  public  views,  and  from  whom  it  is  in  vain  that  I  attempt 
to  conceal  my  disgraceful  ignorance.  Of  paintings,  of  masters,  of 
schools,  of  any  thing  that  relates  to  the  art  or  its  principles^  I  feel 
like  a  child,  or  a  savage  suddenly  brought  out  into  a  new  world ;  as 
ignorant  as  that  child,  and  without  any  one  feeling  or  idea  in  unison 
with  the  persons  or  things  about  me.  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  daily 
deprived  of  a  source  of  pleasure,  the  effects  of  which  I  can  see  on  my 
friends ;  but  that  is  a  small  evil  in  comparison  with  the  unlucky  fact, 
that  I  have  lost  my  reputation,  (if  I  can  be  said  to  have  lost  what 
I  never  possessed,)  before  I  have  acquired  it.  My  character  for  taste, 
or  for  expected  knowledge,  is  already  blasted,  and  to  recover  it  may 
prove  impossible. 

It  is  now  scarcely  a  consolation  to  me  that  I  am  a  better  mathema- 
tician than  my  neighbours,  that  I  am  really,  as  I  may  fairly  say,  a 
profound  and  solid  geometrician.  I  have  just  discovered  that  a  very 
little  geometry  is  sufficient  for  an  architect  or  an  engineer,  and  that 
mathematical  knowledge  forms  one  of  the  least  useful  parts  of  Ibiis 
practical  acquirements.  And  I  have  found,  too  late,  that  all  whieh  I 
could  ever  have  wanted  might  have  been  learned  in  six  months,  that 
my  command  over  the  differential  calculus  is  as  useless  in  engineering 
and  architecture  as  it  is  in  chemistiy  or  law,  and,  in  short,  that  T 
have  wasted  five  years  in  acquiring  what  is  useless  ;  and,  what  is  mn(^li 
worse,  while  I  have  wasted  years  that  can  never  be  recalled,  I  have 
acquired  a  state  of  mind  which  I  cannot  well  define  or  describe,  that 
seems  absolutely  to  unfit  me  for  this  profession,  or  for  any  practical  one, 
for  any  of  all  the  things  which  are  to  constitute  my  particular  duties. 
All  my  refined  powers  of  reasoning,  all  my  habits  of  close  abstraction, 
all  my  knowledge  in  higher  branches  of  mathematical  science,  I  now 
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find  to  be  equally  inapplicable  and  useless :  they  are  not  capable  of 
application  iu  practice,  and  as  to  my  reasoning,  I  ^find  it  of  much  lesA 
value  than  that  of  my  unscientific  neighbours  and  rivals. 

And  while  J  have  wasted  those  years  in  this  dazzling  and  seducing 
pursuit,  I  have  forgotten  to  learn  all  that  I  really  wanted,  all  that  I 
should  be  hourly  called  on  to  apply :  and  now  I  know  not  how  to 
acquire  them.  The  whole  mass  of  my  wants  has  fallen  on  me  at  once, 
and  I  know  not  at  which  side  to  begin.  While  I  pursue  one  thing,  I  am* 
distracted  with  claims  from  another  quarter ;  nothing  is  done  right, 
and  nothing  of  all  that  I  attempt  to  acquire  in  this  hurried  anft  confuscfdi 
manner,  adheres  to  me,  because  I  have  not  bottomed  myself  in  those 
matters  when  I  might :  I  am  a  pupil  When  I  ought  to  be  teaching,  a 
student  when  I  ought  to  be  acting,  and  an  apprentice  where  I  should 
have  been  a  master.  If,  of  my  five  years,  I  had  but  spent  four  on  the 
proper  objects  of  my  education,  I  should  4iow  have  been  at  my  ease,  I 
should,  I  flatter  myself,  have  been  far  advanced  in  my  profession  in 
life,  in  the  way,  possibly,  to  wealth ;  but  whether  I  shall  eVer  now 
recover  what  I  have  neglected  and  lost,  is  much  more  than  doubtfuL 
In  truth,  a  thousand  times  in  this  forced  and  aukward  career,  I  sit 
down  and  despair,  almost  envying  the  duller  men  whom  I  see  outstripping 
me  in  the  race,  but  who,  instead  of  following  the  silly  and  fruitless 
plan  which  my  injudicious  friends  had  laid  down  for  me,  have  spent 
their  youth  in  acquiring  useful  knowledge  and  useful  powers  of 
reasoning. 

A  thousand  times  too,  in  the  day,  do  I  no4r  feel  tempted  to  curse 
Cambridge,  and  all  its  useless  and  foolish  studies  ;  studies  which  hav4 
misled  my  youth,  injured  my  health,  robbed  me  of  my  money,  and 
destroyed  my  precious  time.  As  an  engineer,  I  was  to  be  well  grounded 
in  mathematics,  forsooth ;  I  could  never  prosper  without  mathematical 
knowledge ;  it  was  the  basis,  the  whole,  the  entire,  the  "  sine  qua  non** 
of  my  education.  And  so  it  has  proved,  God  knows ;  and  could  I  but 
forget  it  all  again,  and  recall,  were  it  but  one  quarter  of  my  lost  hours, 
I  might  now  be  comparatively  a  happy  man. 

I  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  temper  at  present  to  examine  the 
system  of  that  university:  while  still  feeling  the  attachment  of  habit 
to  it,  to  my  college,  to  all  the  people  and  customs  which  have  been 
almost  entwined  with  my  existence,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  speak  with 
the  indignation  which  would,  I  am  sure,  follow  such  an  attempt,  t 
will  not,  therefore,  ask  by  whom  this  system  was  established,  why  and 
how  it  is  fostered,  for  what  purpose,  and  with  what  views  or  hopes  the 
exclusive  study  of  mathematics  is  encouraged,  and  why  it  is  held  but 
as  the  sole  object  worthy  of  ambition,  and  its  honours  the  only  merit. 
But  I  may  ask,  with  what  views  an  education  of  this  nature  is  given  to 
liim  who  is  intended  for  the  church,  for  the  law,  for  commerce,  for 
physic,  or  to  him  who  may  be  destined  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  state, 
or  to  any  office  of  this  nature  ?     There  is  not  one  of  all  those  to  whom 
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mathematics  can  be  of  any  use  as  an  acquisition,  unless  I  were  to  make 
a  slender  exception  in  favour  of  physic ;  and,  in  no  one,  does  the  logic 
of  mathematics,  as  it  is  called,  produce  or  cultivate  that  species  of 
reasoning  or  establish  those  mental  powers  which  are  to  form  the  guide 
and  rule  of  their  conduct,  and  direct  them  in  the  just  and  correct 
management  of  the  duties  which  they  will  have  to  perform.  ■ 

And  how  can  I  forget  also,  that,  in  all  this,  the  real  objects  of  the 
studies  of  all  these  persons  is  neglected  and  forgotten,  as  my  own  have 
been?  The  churchman  learns  neither  theology  nor  reli^on;  the 
lawyer  neither  law,  history,  ethics,  nor  that  logic  which  must  form  his 
logic  ;  nor  do  either  cultivate  their  own  language,  that  which  must 
form  the  basis  of  their  rhetoric  and  oratory,  far  less  that  rhetoric  and 
that  oratory  on  which  the  professions,  both  of  the  church  and  of  the 
law  so  naturally  depend.  That  the  future  physician  learns  neither 
physic,  anatomy,  botany,  chemistry,  nor  pharmacy,  nothing  of  aU  that 
constitutes  his  science  and  enables  him  to  practise  his  art,  is  more  than 
notorious ;  since,  having,  with  us,  gone  through  the  farce  of  his  terms 
and  his  degrees,  he  must  go  elsewhere  to  learn  every  thing  that  is 
essential ;  while,  like  myself,  he  must  begin  to  study  in  reality,  just 
when  his  studies  are  supposed  to  be  finished,  and  when  he  ought  to  be 
practising  his  profession.  In  what  way  the  mathematical  science  is  ta 
qualify  a  man  for  being  a  statesman,  or  a  legislator,  or  an  p£Eicer  of 
government  under  any  form,  I  am  really  unable  to  conjecture ;  being 
perfectly  convinced  that,  with  all  of  that  knowledge  which  I  possess, 
and  which,  writing  anonymously,  I  may  boast  of,  without  egotisni,  as 
equal  to  that  of  Woodhouse  or  Ivory,  I  am  very  sure  that  I  am  not  fit 
to  be  made  a  commissioner  of  customs,  or  even  a  treasury  clerk. 

If  the  university  itself  will  not  consider  these  things,  if  it  will  not 
reflect  that  its  duty  and  business,  the  very  purpose,  I  suppose,  for  which 
it  was  founded,  was,  and  is,  to  educate  young  men  so  that  they  may 
be  fit  for  their  several  professions,  and  not  to  make  every  man  indis- 
criminately a  mathematician,  and  nothing  else,  though  he  may  never, 
in  the  whole  of  his  future  life,  have  again  occasion  to  look  at  a  triangle 
or  think  of  an  equation,  our  parents  at  least  might  ask  themselves  this 
question  before  they  send  us  to  waste  our  time  and  money  on  so  fruitless 
a  pursuit.  But  they  follow  the  stream  without  reflection ;  dazzled,  I 
suppose,  by  the  imposing  terms>  mathematics  and  science y  and  by  the 
fame  of  Newton,  and  by  all  those  unexamined  opinions  by  which  the 
mass  of  mankind  is  governed.  Thus  also  the  very  name  Cambridge 
seems  to  deprive  them  of  their  senses,  as  does  the  word  university,  and 
the  much  more  sonorous  honour  of  an  university  education ;  to  which 
all  aspire  for  their  darling  children,  as  if  there  was  a  virtue  in  the  very 
name,  as  if  to  have  breathed  the  air  of  Cambridge  for  four  or  five 
years,  was  to  convert  an  ignorant  being  into  a  philosopher. 

I  have  become  a  mathematician,  it  is  true ;  and,  thus  far,  the  object 
of  my  own  parents,  mistaken  and  misplaced  as  it  has  been^  has  not 
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been  defeated.  And  if  I  had  been  destined  for  a  professorship  ol 
mathematics,  or  to  the  plaee  of  astronomer  royal,  the  end  would  have 
been  attained.  But  my  end  has  not  been  attained,  as  that  is  not  my  fate ; 
and,  80  far,  therefore,  my  own  time  has  been  as  much  wasted  as  that  of 
those,  the  far  greater  number,  who  have  neither  acquired  mathematics 
nor  any  thing  else. 

That  there  are  many  such,  who  leave  Cambridge  as  little  informed, 
on  even  this  subject,  as  they  entered  it,  I  presume  I  need  scarcely  say, 
when  we  find  so  few  mathematicians  in  the  world;  so  few  in  society^ 
even  in  professions  which  seem  \o  require  this  kind  of  knowledge,  who 
know  any  thing  whatever  about  the  matter.  If  parents  expect  that 
every  boy  who  goes  to  Cambridge  is  to  issue  a  mathematician,  they 
are  most  grossly,  grievously  mistaken ;  and  so  far  from  this,  I  can 
venture  to  say  that,  in  my  own  year,  there  was  not  one  mathematician 
loft  the  university ;  and  that  ninety^nine  in  a  hundred  could  not,  in  two* 
months  after  leaving  it,  have  solved  a  common  problem  in  plane 
trigonometry.  By  what  means  the  appearance  of  this  acquisition  is 
carried  through  the  university,  by  what  means  young  men  contrive  even 
to  rise  to  honours  without  real  mathematical  knowledge,  it  would  be 
tedious  to  say  here  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  right  in  me  thus  far 
to  betray  the  secrets  and  expose  the  vices  of  my  own  Alma  Mater. 

But  if  parents  will  not  be  convinced  by  my  assertion,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  test  of  calculation.  There  are  not  a  great 
many  real  mathematicians  in  Britain  altogether ;  and,  of  that  small 
number,  which  it  would  be  invidious  to  the  less  informed  to  select  and 
name,  there  is  not  one-third  that  has  been  educated  at  Cambridge. 
Speaking  as  a  mathematician  ought,  I  will  only  assume  that  a 
thousand  young  men  annually  arrive  at  Cambridge  and  quit  it,  or  that 
there  are  a  thousand  residents,  a  thousand  persons  educated  in  the 
mathematical  science.  If  any  one  can  produce  fifteen  mathematicians 
formed  by  Cambridge  within  the  last  thirty  years,  I  should  be  very. 
well  pleased  if  any  of  your  correspondents  would  name  them,  for  it  is 
more  than  I  could  do ;  and  this,  it  is  plain,  gives  a  ratio  of  one  to  two 
thousand.  That  is,  out  of  two  thousand  young  men,  spending,  on  an 
average,  three  years,  or  four,  and,  I  ought  to  add,  a  thousand  pounds 
each,  in  acquiring  mathematics,  one  succeeds  ;  while,  I  am  very  sure, 
that  of  the  remaining  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
there  arc  not  fifty  that  have  become  even  moderately  skilled  in  this 
science,  while  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  who  know  not  more  about 
it  than  an  infant.  And  even  of  those  who  may  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  this  nature,  there  is  not  one  in  two  or  three  hundred 
to  whom  it  becomes,  in  after  life,  of  the  remotest  degree  of  use,  or 
even  of  satisfaction  or  ornament.  There  may  be  a  few  whose  misfortune 
it  will  be  to  become  teachers  in  academies,  to  whom  it  may  become  a 
profession ;  while,  unluckily,  it  proves  a  worse  one  than  that  of  a 
carpenter  or  a  tailor.     A  few  also  may  possibly  become  architects  or 
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ODgineers,  or  soldiers ;  tvA  it  is  a  singular  fact  nevestholotB,  lint  sino^ 
the  days  of  Sir  Oiuistopher  Wren,  we 'hare  not  had  one  sreliltect  nor 
an  engineer  who  was  a  mathematician. 

WMi  this  chanoe  of  snecess  before  them,  paroote  may  now  eakihte, 
each  for  himself ,  whether  his  son  is  to  he  the  fortunate  exoepfiony  Ao 
sole  youth  of  two  thousand,  or  even  of  one  thousand,  wha  iMtohe  the 
msthematiciaB,  to  acquire  that  miraculous  rank  and  wonderfkl  Imtw- 
ledge^  for  which  all  those  sacrifioes  have  been  mad^  And  when  41wy 
thuB  calculate,  let  them  also  add  to  the  calculotien,  l^at  if  their  chili 
be  destined  to  a  profession,  they  aire  impeding  his  studies  in9tead  •! 
Iffrwarding  them ;  impeding  those,  whether  he  acquires  the  matibematiov 
ar  not,  and  wasting  liist  time  which  is  g^ievally  all  the  lim?  he 
possesses  towards  acquiring  the  knowledge  which  he  really  reqaiNBri 
Let  them  here  calculate  too,  that  probably  when  he  leaves  the  ud^vv* 
shy,  he  must  immediately  enter  on  his  profession,  be  he  destined  for  » 
iriAtesman,  a  clergyman,  a  krwycr,  a  doctor,  a  merchant,  a  mannf aoloiw^ 
a  chemiBt,  an  engineer,  an  architect,  what  not;  or  that  if,  aa  Is 
probable,  he  is  utterly  imacquainted  with  all  that  which  must  be  the 
foundation  and  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  profession,  he  must  ^lend 
three  or  four  more  years,  and  another  thousand  pounds,  in  -acquiiing 
what  he  ought  now  to  have  known,  or  set  to  work  and  take  his  chanee 
of  contempt,  ignorance,  incapacity,  and  perhaps  ruin. 

And  there  is  another  consideration  yet,  which  must  not  be  kept  out 
ef  this  calculatiim ;  while  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  overlook  it,  reflectiBf  » 
as  it  does,  on  the  establishment  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  errors,  smL 
my  misfortunes,  I  still  feci  an  unaccountable  attachment.  It  is  very 
probaMe  that  young  men  arrive  at  Cambridge  from  the  public  sehoois^ 
with  Very  doubtful  morals,  to  use  no  harsher  phraseology ;  yet  thougli 
my  own  studious  and  retired  habits  kept  me  from  mixing  mndi  with 
the  idle  society  of  my  own  or  any  other  college,  it  is  but  too  notorioiis 
and  lamentable  that  the  university  is  an  extensive  school  of  vice  and 
{profligacy  under  aU  their  forms.  It  is  absolutely  fearful  to  reflect  oe 
what  even  I  have  witnessed ;  and  I  do  not  indeed  well  eee  hew  it  is 
possible  for  any  youth  to  stem  the  universal  torrent  of  cormptioa  ; 
while  it  is  most  certain,  that  thene  is  an  extremely  small  proportlom 
of  young  men  who  ever  think  scriouriy  of  any  study  or  learning  whiie 
they  are  at  the  university,  or  consider  it  as  any  other  than  a  p3aee 
in  which  they  may  amuse  themselves  with  every  species  of  fasfaioMible 
"^ce. 

Thus  it  happens,  that,  not  merely  neglect  of  all  useful  learhiag  le 
the  character -of  the  university,  but  that  there  are  acquired  in  it,  habits 
of  idleness,  immoraUty,  laxity,  or  absolute  vice,  scarcely  ever  a^jfain  to 
be  eradicated,  and  not  seldom  attended  with  ruined  health  as  with 
ruined  minds,  to  become  the  bane  or  curse  of  after  life. 

And  while  I  must  confess  that  I  was  myself  shocked  and  astomshoA 
at  the  general  conduct  of  my  fellow  students,  in  spite  of  all  the 


tollBges,  and- iif.  itMl  Mri&'tUNNtt^ 

finding  that  the  jk^ima^mt^iMnAdg'^fiHtimk  wi  ^DAfiwiiwflMiiV 
with  Mj  btit  th# lolitaif  iMT «irtfti]xlkylii  MOMii  ^imAMrimbiif^ 
with  those  who  knewnottt  id*thi»tMt  iimwrititiiFitfe  nrntHafmitM 
their  own  tiMttp{M»tedt€0Mftimk  C  liAd  4»p«0ie8  t#  fiiid  «lilit4MMf 
ene  wae  ih  purinil;  «f *cieneimn*<if  lii^tfty  Aw  <  4iwU;>a»  tiri^uillitft 
was  scientiic,  er  ftt  leai»  Hlenuty^  i»4  tiuit^^ot  »agif >  Hm  arplrtiiiiy 
a3  well  ^  a  dtfly.  KikrArH^f  Aiithef^w^rt  prd^ 
anatomy,  €hen4fltiy,law",tt»litf<Miy  I  MlftCtMdliiqrwM'fvlttfiiri^ 
not  OTily  professotB,  l4t'4M4d«if8/«ltflMlfe  tdl  Hw^  MeiuMtIi -ml* 
imrstting  them  with  afifttf  *,  -wbA  I^AfSMi^i^tA,^^WMB€Sm 
my  own,  livmg  in-the  «illEM«»f  %«ie)itifi<»  Mai^tm^mi  f  elM>«Hi  jisied 
acquired  %h  iadtght  i»t#  Hfdtft  ^i«ikiacmmUdtk  mkh  ^tiif9(Ma^U  fee  •! 
use  to  mydelf ;  that  «vJF  dMMA  MiM  M  «M^>M  li  W  WMIieirt  lr|^ 
merely  asking  qtm^cNihi  ^Ottie^t  4i»«li  %«  AMetbd  ift  liieotmieB^ 
hooks,  and  that  lihraries}'  lMto«i;  pBtwm,  H^^  iVtiiff  BMtaHt'W^ 
W6uld  be  o^B  to  me;  theft  f  wtotd  tti«  inncd  1»eifc^he  atf^tnto^ptow 

Alas  1 1  found  inyBetf  ttsl^fl^i^d!ilKte>  IbolECfd:dk»Wii  <nf VfaB  aMi 
^ne ;  nobody,  not  ofie'nitoiBy'iieeM^td  eiJM^s^ 
except  my  tator,  w%o  ooaM  ralf 4tst«i^tt^'BiieH<^^imd  Tkf'MfftMi 
and  who,  wh^n  T  questioned  ^h!m/  #M''tMithle  tb^^'Amftn/t^Mi^'tM 
discouraged  all  oth^r  stttdfes  fHtt  fds^  o^ii*  '^Bfaify  or 'ifife  j^i'oln0sl)Tilrilpi 
were  sinecures,  and  th^towtirt  iiol^cftcMf;  *Mltfre"tMife  were* let Mftf 
]  found  I  could  nof  leaen  fr^HI  them^^  I  «iMM  Mk  no  ^ilMtidrt'vMl^ 
no  e!!rperiments,  get  aenfem^  t0  Ho^h&okB,  aitd  fiyhml' flf6hod^'MF  erttth^i* 
nicate  with,  nohodf  to  dtreet  liM^j  to-  tdl  ni^  what  •  I  TOght-  to  lein^^tl 
how  I  could  contrive  to  leam^it.  Itf^shelrt,'  f  •  feund  -that'  HtftiUnf  IMK 
mathematics  wei^  fidnottf^  t/t  <Mred  rcif\  '^lind  'thofle  wIm^  onl^dM 
|nirsue  them,  spent  thdh^  ikfB  9m  nl^litS'ln  lAMhciM  indf' ArilllH|lf.  "'flp 
degrees,  therefore,  I  fingotwhat  'ft^  ^sM  thit  I  wMM' W  IMAi%fl 
Ought  to  have  learned^-  and,  iHttursfflj^ntitdi^riis  ee^d'  reHredy  irtMe^faM 
the  abyss  of  mathematics,  gained  hoitom^-^aa^  at'  fengtliy  'Thi» 
awakened  from  my  dream.         • '  '  '^'^> 

Yet  once  or  tidce  f  seeiotedto  awal»s  dttrfiig  my  eaireer,  «nd  fketHj^ 
of  asking  myself  what  I  wasdMg^;  wfieCh^rl  was  smlOBg  tlifjMi 
acquainted  with  my  fdtitre  piro Assloif j  ^fc^hcfl  way  iMbflsB^iMl^ 
mistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  seiene^  wiA  wMch  ft  wtur  ph^bdHh  I  iMb 
hereafter  to  deal ;  whether  I  wM  leaiviiilf  to  diriEw^  to  iiu*>ifly''lifcarfyta>' 
understand  materials  as  a  hmlcfe?  and  Ait''«]igliffier,%lMMr  0^'iaatf 
geometry  and  my  algehra  were  tea€lii]ig''nie'heir  to  MM  ar^hridge  eir 
a  dock,  how  to  lay  out  a  eimal,  work  a  nhtef  0r  eoostnixstm  erane  or  A 
mill.  But  again,  the  'charm  of  my  ntoilliediades^  the  amhitfon  of 
honours,  hurried  me  away  and  drowued  those  tfaouj^ ;  'and  then  also 
I  reflected  that  I  shoidd  n<yw  asMMdly  atliirsfiU^^      naoA  Hikitf 
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then  i^iii  access  to  all  the  men  o€  science  around  me,  be  admitted  f» 
the  instractive  conversation  of  the  Combination  Roomy  and  soon  mako 
«p  my  time.  I  did  succeed ;  I  became  all  that  I  had  wishedy  tad, 
must  I  say  it,  Mr.  Editor  I  in  all  that  period  which  I  spent  in  fUa 
Slysinm,  I  never  once  heard  a  single  question  of  science  discussed^ 
«r  even  named;  and  I  learned,  rather  too  late,  that  as  was  the  botCottr 
so  was  the  top;  and  that  I  must  now  seelc  for  what  I  wanted  ^Ise* 
where.  I  sought  it  all  in  London,  where  I  now  see,  when  it  is  too  Tate, 
that  I  ought  to  have  sought  it  all  originally ;  for,  even  in  the  apathy 
of  my  regret  and  despair— almost  despair— I  here  find  that  I  lf8V» 
acquired  more  knowledge  in  three  months  than  in  the  whole  five  yean 
of  my  residence  at  Cambridge.  London  is  the  university,  after  aH. 
It  is  here  alone  that  real  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired.  I  hxte  shntnip 
my  Newton  and  La  Place  for  ever ;  and  even  while  I  write,  agleamrf 
kope  breaks  on  me,  and  seems  to  assure  me  that  I  may-  yet  be  some* 
thing,  though  I  feel  that  I  must  again  begin  to  labour,  when  I  Iwd 
flattered  myself  that  my  labours  were  ended. 

I  have  blamed  my  parents ;  and  yet  they  were  not  so  far  wrong  ar 
most  others ;  since  the  connection  of  mathematics  with  my  future  vieM 
might  have  misled  better  judges.  They  knew  not,  and  I  had  to 
cover,  that  a  very  limited  portion  of  mathematical  acquirements 
amply  sufficient  for  all  my  purposes— for  all  useful  purposes ;  and  that 
my  duties  were  to  be  practicid,  not  speculative.  They  did  not  know, 
and  I  did  not  consider,  that  fluxions  would  neither  explain  nor  conatniet 
what  it  would  fall  on  me  to  understand  and  direct ;  and  they  forgot,  a* 
I  did,  how  many  other  sciences  would  be  called  on  in  my  career,  aaft- 
that  my  success  must  depend  on  the  universality  of  my  knowledge^ 
and  of  my  practical  and  useful  knowledge.  They  forgot,  and  so  £d  ly 
that  if  I  spent  all  my  time  in  mathematics,  I  should  have  none  left  for 
my  necessary  studies ;  but  they  expected  to  make  a  mathematician^  of 
me ;  and  a  mathematician  indeed  they  have  made.  But  the  math^ 
matician  will  starve ;  and  he  must  now  learn  to  forget  what  he  has; 
been,  and  grieve  over  the  honours  to  which  he  once  looked  as  thft 
supreme  attainment  in  human  felicity.  r  '  ^ 

It  is  a  year  now,  Mr.  Editor,  since  I  committed  to  paper,  the  lamen-' 
tations  (for  so  I  must  call  them)  with  which  I  have  troubled  you. 
Whether,  Cantabrigian  as  I  understand  you  to  be,  you  will  condeseenA 
to  publish  them  as  a  warning  against  the  rock  on  which  I  have  been. 
wrecked,  I  cannot  foresee ;  and  it  was  from  a  doubt  on  this  subject' 
that  they  have  so  long  lain  in  my  portfolio ;  so  often  tumbled  o?er 
that  it  will  be  fortunate  if  you  can  decypher  them.  <  On  viewing  thera, 
however,  I  have  determined  that  they  shall  take  their  chance ;  and- 
written,  as  they  were,  during  various  moments  of  sad  reflection,  I  will- 
not  even  alter  the  form,  though  I  must  not  boast  of  a  correct  com-' 
position  where  I  did  not  intend  to  make  one.      I  have  now  begun  to; 
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see  daylight  in  the  career  before  me ;  I  have  even  undertaken  to  direct 
one  of  my  former  companions,  equally  industrious  and  equally  misled, 
if  less  successful ;  and  whose  object  also  was  somewhat  dififerent  from 
mine,  inasmuch  as  he  was  destined  to  the  superintendence  of  two 
important  manufactories,  requiring  profound  and  extensive  chemical 
knowledge,  among  other  things.  Thus  I  am  become  a  sort  of  teacher 
and  a  learner  at  once ;  and  have  scarcely  yet  discovered  by  which  of 
the  two  operations  I  have  made  the  greatest  progress. 

My  pupil,  however,  if  such  I  can  call  him,  is  at  no  loss  in  deciding 
between  his  present; line  of  study  and  that  which  he  pursued  so  long, 
with  even  more  industry,  though  to  no  useful  purpose.  If  I  have 
derived  some  slender  advantage  from  my  mathematics,  it  has  been  his 
evil  fate  to  gain  none ;  and  the  whole  of  his  previous  labour,  if  not 
the  whole  of  mine,  has  thus  been  absolutely  lost.  He  has  been  once 
or  twice  inclined  to  trouble  you,  like  myself,  with  the  history  of  hia 
own  peculiar  grievances ;  but  will  now,  I  believe,  be  satisfied  to  leave 
the  pen  to  me  ;  though  I  cannot,  as  he  might,  explain  precisely  what 
are  the  operations  which  he  will  have  to  conduct,  or  to  what  extent  he 
must  yet  labour  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  which  a  just  view  of  his 
profes^on  has  pointed  out  as  necessary  for  him.  But,  like  myself,  he 
feels  that  London  is  his  university ;  and  that,  under  a  guidance,  here 
easily  obtained,  and  with  the  active  demonstrations  going  on  all  around- 
hira,  in  real,  not  fictitious  lectures,in  manufactories,  models,  machinery^ 
operations  of  all  kinds,  and  with  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  prac- 
tical men,  consulting  books,  asking  questions  where  doubts  arise,  nsiA 
the  power  of  working  for  himself,  he  is  rapidly  restoring  to  himself 
the  time  he  had  lost,  and  bidding  fair  to  be  the  useful  and  intelligent 
professional  man  of  which  he  had  at  first  despaired. 

And  if  I  have  thus  set  up  as  a  teacher,  a  very  partial  one  and  i^ 
very  imperfect  one  I  must  admit,  I  have  also  discovered,  in  the  conduict 
of  those  kind-hearted  persons  who  have  assisted  him  in  his  pursnitsi 
some  facts  in  the  business  of  teaching,  which  have  rather  confounded; 
all  my  former  university  theories  on  this  subject ;  which  have  as  much* 
confounded  me  as  I  have  been  disappointed  by  the  new  views  respecting 
the  high  and  vast  utility  of  extensive  mathematical  knowledge,  which 
have  lately  been  forced  on  me. 

I  said  that  my  friend  and  neighbour  at  St.  John's  was  no  less 
industrious  than  myself;  gaining  the  applause  of  his  tutor,  and  taking' 
ultimately  what  we  call  a  very  fair  degree.  Thinking,  myself,  of 
nothing  beyond  the  solution  of  our  problems,  and  seeing  his  success,  I" 
had  considered  that  his  tutor  was  doing  well  the  duty  he  had  under- 
taken, and  was  often  inclined  to  compassionate  as  well  as  to  applaud 
his  laborious  exertions.  I  have  had,  Mr.  Editor,  to  change  my  mind 
about  this  matter ;  and  not  less  to  change  my  mind  about  the  labours 
and  judgment  of  a  teacher,  than  about  the  success  of  his  pupils. 
Never  was  such  a  routine  of  mechanism,  as  that  which  is  called 
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teacMag;  Ktd  I  really  donht  notr  \fhetbcr  there  fer  nstf  fintMmi 
teacher,  whether  in  mathematics  or  anything  else,  who  iiifliuidr^h^ 
slightest  mental  exertion,  or  does  more  than  might  be  done  bjr  fliif 
engine,  if  we  could  make  an  engine  speak.  My  friend  was  a  initlli^ 
laatician,  I  have  said  it;  but  his  mathematics  were  a  mere  ^Rset  «f 
nemory,  an  afifair  of  rote ;  and  when  I  began  to  examine  liim  atf  19 
principlesi  when  I  tried  to  make  him  apply  them  to  practice^  I  fottni 
him  as  much  at  a  loss  as  if  he  had  ne^^r  looked  beyond  the  fiitt  booh 
of  his  £iuclid.  I  see  now  the  reason,though  I  did  not  see  it  then,  and 
Z  see  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Neither  public  teacher,  theteaeW 
of  a  class,  nor  private  tutor,  erer  attempts  to  ascertain  whatutlMf 
pupil's  state  or  strength  of  mind ;  whether  he  really  understands  wbal 
¥e  is  doing,  still  less  whether  he  sees  the  object,  purpose,  or  connesioai 
af  it.  To  all  minds^  all  conditions  of  intellect,  and  almost  idl  of  pMM 
gross,  in  the  publie  class  at  least,  and  too  conmionly  in  the  privbto 
ttieS)  the  same  instructions  are  given,  the  saftie  meehanieal  expialiaM 
IfioBs;  and  while  the  process  seems  to  be  advancing  in  the  goiietal 
mass,  the  teacher  never  considers  what  the  individuals  are  doing,  YM 
h  satisfied.  And  Instead  of  really  labouring,  even  in  this  slovenly  ^^^ 
of  icing  his  duty,  I  am  now  convinced  that  there  is  not  the  least 
ftiental  exertion ;  and  that,  as  is  reported  of  Sir  Walter  Seoft,  thii 
teacher  night  be  composing  a  novel  while  he  is  ai^ieartng  to  liflltem  aad 
toteaoh. 

I  am  not  going  to  lay  down  a  better  method;  I  eould  not  if  I W8M 
isefined,  ^nce  I  am  but  a  niew  and  an  inexperienced  teachef  w/Mf^ 
as  the  teacher  of  one  pupil  must  needs  be.  But  I  have  discoV^MdfM 
tihings;  that^  in  six  weeks,  I  have  taught  my  friend  niore  m&theniiAiar, 
that  is,  more  real,  solid,  useful  mathematical  knowledge  than  fase  hmt 
ak^qnlKd  during  his  whote  university  residence ;  and  that>  In  ^ne  boor 
fte  has  done  more  under  my  direction,  or  been  put  in  the  way  of  imder^ 
itaaidisg  and  doing  more,  than  he  would  have  acquired,  or  did  aeqtdre^ 
in  the  ordinal  instruction,  during  a  whole  term.  I  know  his  mhid^  luid 
I  know  his  progress  ;  I  see  his  doubts  and  can  solve  thenii  I  can  rifco^ 
hinn  his  road  and  make  it  easy ;  and  I  can  also  show  him  where  and 
Itow  his  mathematics  will  be  of  use,  and  how  he  is  to  usie  them ;  wbal 
is  useless,  and  what  he  may  neglect. 

Btft  I  have  aliso  discovered  that  in  this,5!^6h  is  my  especial  sdeiiee, 
it  requires  more  eker^n  of  mind>  tnore  care,  more  disceiwaettt,  to 
dkeat  and  educate  one  pupil  well  than  to  teach  a  whole  class ;'  aiMl 
tfiat  perhaps  the  labours  of  ^"oe  hour,  to  me,  are  thus  greats  thaaflM 
whole  exertions  of  a  day  to  the  teacher  who  carries  on  the  routine  rf  » 
doeen  pupils.  This  has  taught  me  a  sort  of  respect  for  priitet6  tirtonr 
which  I  was  little  inclined  to  yield  formerly ;  but  I  must  add,  that  this 
ifespect  can  only  be  commanded  where  the  tutor  really  does^his  diifly  to^ 
his  especial  pupil,  whose  mind  he  must  study,  to  whose  slowilKdss  or 
aberrations  be  QMut  adapt  Us  instruction,  whom  he  nffl  furly  osAniBC^ 
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maBfiei^  ^kicb  smUk  tU  tmaflkaiom  of  bm  mind,  flwik  »tiMtof '  Uiy  I 
am  sure^  invalaable;  and  if  (sal  HiagryaaBVfiaoinlf>.taif  it^nf^Mltt 
Uttsh)  I  feieltiiai  I  att  fcnyaalf  soeli  im  u^OmnJamyl  MSit  «fM#f 
fonelude  tial  tiie  aanni  Tinb  aypUaa  toiAtlia.ifmiiG«B;'«  IvfeMll 
am  parliaUy  aontiaiNdk:  alia^y  1»F  ^hB^  «0Mto«iik^a  i«if  ibPMiP^ 
Yematioiia  OBl]r>,iiitfi  fgniwkiiiiiiiMii  hum  pBtAoM^mMs^iiatA  mk 
progress  of  my  friend.  .  .  .      .       .  i 

I  mmt  owa,:tiuiit  divinf  mjr^KtimlalMrait  aad  ibleiMerapfliMdbii 
9i  e^Uege^  I  waa  unwilMii^  tatbeliarBarliluli  Lliad^fleA  leadaaft  hauii 
that  leaming  of  aaf  kiadrwaaiD  be-attoiaeA. wtthaai 4WBltepplicfatiaa^ 
and  £ar  leas  iv«a  I  niciiDfed.«D.adiaifc  lAafc  #aa  aitiUlad  of  thaJiiailiift 
Bftetkod  of  inatnictida^iilikdL^oatisiited:  diiiiy  iiiaoB»8haatia«i^«iidiJ» 
▼ery  occasional  ooaTiriatiaK^  alsiKk  J  aaar  aaMaaniiiBi^a  atf  indvu  <# 
now  see  that  vrhm  (.haaaibite.8{ieadiii9  ttttlMnua  i^  iBM^iimfM^mm 
la^ur>,l  have  nttraa^lhafriitaiofiaika'iuDMBi  .tjwugfc niit I n ifc— r 
of  tiie  rest^.  I  eaaaoi  ai^  dhiaat  AaALmm  alw  aeaitfaathMbll 
possessed  it  sessiUe  tad  intdiigelili^itM^  wMmi  adSm:lp#rliaiflali<iasii 
(thongk  mioB  waa asMMif -tha-bait^  li  ahoald  l»va  mBA&^mtnmtmm 
tits  progress  1  made  in  «  veek;  aadtUmt^aib^  aUtfaiags^tf  iimd'haA 
^e  good  luck  ct  pnawarfag  mm  t}M  was  at  maa  rf  .aBaJLaaianfa^  tifc—i 
of  a nmre mathemaitiidaa^ hOkmMrgMM  tmmfMumMJNiMtirtMbm 
same  time,  a  soUcI  insi|^  iata  ilia  di^raataiieaHKwbialk  li 
studying,  and  lkave9partiafif».aliatt||tk.iMg^ia  mmUmim 

Such  is  a  sort  nf  ikeJIakaf  tta  jajawt . MsUaf J  ^wsf 
and  those  of  my  fiaead:;:  aB4ci«qr.aay  I  timmommAmnmi 
at  tlw  progress  wa  an;lmfli.naKkigi  ini  oaa  aatanl  itadiai|*flidi^  ai 
other  direction  than  that  which  I  have  named,  and  .aar  avwenMaaax 
Above  all  things^  Ia*i  tinakfnl-Av41iameals  wiusk  kavaijawiiawffar 
a  time  in  Londoniaaid  fiaviteeiraiBtatanBiB  «UDfclaHla.gHaBamMaaf 
to  men  of  real  aad.  laldlanft  IsioidBlga^  Mt  ta  Miir4hiiaaiivavli%^bMita| 
eolketions,  andsaea^  which  aMpiiil^  Maiaffcjiisasii<iv»OTl1i>i|  halMi|t 
in  every  thing  aoHd:  and  usifiolf  whisk  issnuK'Mrift  at  ra liihaai  iilili  Ihi 
useless,  dead,  unprofitahte  |^ik<itid  akaf^^^asxallflpilifeaaA'jA 
ooUege  studicia.  I  am  aaw  na  fca^rjukaaadto  tMwtofalMiKmtUlf  f 
and,  every  day,  I  am  aansiida  tliat  I  laa^  .aaatfrthiag  aaaftdl^^aanMrni 
sation^  as  every  da^i  I^aeer  anib  abpmrataaiaitiUai  fimaiwBiakilililiM 
valuable  and  solUrhiBtiraBtiQik.,  tamifrHiiiaBtBBiiMai  mtkn  mi0it$ 
ofi  my  progiess,  new  tint  little  aaatrAlnwhtlMi  ftdi  aisma^ttrhawriigl 
Five  monthsy  naf^akmial)  fiaa  waehi,.  ta(faA.ioagwMiat:if«klM4Jaliliip 
than  the  whole  itrmmt  myrwDllaga  feiasc^  iaail;4l»iieqwiw^iUibiarf| 
aidied,  wit^  my  former  aaMsm  j;loawiyliliMits^iitpaiti|iiinr  i^Tajali 
ties,  has  fled,  iieverinfiiJetvJif)hMBty4vTelar^  .•  ;:;  l\-'r.  ^ 

But  I  nmst  cease  toap^.of  myi6M^tima|[ll*aamipfciwip  ikJiMag 
that  my  history  mapr  te  al:  mt-mf  titapi'ifka^  wif ,te^4ril■BtMk(iaji 
liavehoeD^a(B4  wif  fWjrW  iduii^iiitl  ai|i»wilifciniji<t  Ihwte 
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whether  pnpil  or  parents,  who  still  look  up  to  Cambridge  and  to  mathe- 
matics with  wonder  and  awe ;  and  who,  unable  to  form  opinioiiB  of 
their  own,  will  continue  to  follow  the  muddy  stream  which  their  pre- 
decessors have  floundered  in  before  them.  But  now  that  I  can  argue 
thb  question  in  another  way  than  I  should  have  done  when  my  eyes 
were  darkened  with  the  fogs  of  St.  John's,  I  shall  trouble  yon  with 
one  or  two  thoughts  that  have  recently  occurred  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  mathematical  learning. 

I  am  not  going  to  doubt  or  deny  the  profundity,  the  splendour^  the 
difficulty,  of  that  study  which  forms  the  sole  or  main  object  of  a 
Cambridge  education,  you  may  well  suppose ;  nor,  though  I  have 
named  my  own  regrets  and  indignation,  am  I  even  insensible  to  the 
captivating  nature  of  those  pursuits,  to  the  high  interest  which  they 
ezcite>  or  the  gratification  which  they  afford.  I  know  not  indeed  that 
life  contains  any  pleasure  greater  than  that  of  watching  the  develop- 
ment  of  mathematical  truth— -than  that  of  pursuing  a  train  of  accurate 
leasoning,  or  seeing  our  labours  terminate  in  a  satisfactory  result. 
Neither  am  I  insensible  to  the  just  fame  which  our  university  hat 
derived  from  the  great  men  which  it  has  produced  in  this  departr 
ment,  nor  to  that  which  Britain  itself  has  inherited  from  the  great 
names  that  are  found  in  the  annals  of  its  mathematical  science.  Far 
from  it.  Mathematics  have  been  my  mistress,  and  they  are  still  the 
objects  of  fond  recollections ;  and  of  an  interest  which  I  am  but  too- 
•ensible  I  must  not  now  indulge  as  I  have  done.  For,  that  they  possess 
those  seducing  qualities,  is  perhaps  even  one  of  their  faults ;  since  we 
must  not  too  far  yield  utility  to  pleasure ;  even  though  that  pleasoze 
be  the  laudable  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  the  exertion  of  our  highest 
reasoning  faculties.  * 

As  members  of  an  active  community^  it  is  our  business  and  duty  to- 
qualify  ourselves  for  the  services  which  it  demands  from  iis ;  and  hence-- 
mathematics  must,  and  can  only  be,  justly  estimated,  like  all  other 
knowledge,  by  their  utility ;  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  those  who 
have  no  absolute  duties  to  perform,  may,  if  they  please,  use  them  as 
the  occupation  or  amusement  of  their  leisure. 

I  know  full  well  that  they  form  the  indispensable  preliminary,  the) 
grammar,  I  might  almost  say,  of  many  of  the  sciences ;  of  some  at  leiiflt^ 
I  know  tlus  from  my  own  experience,  because  the  sciences  in  question 
are  those  which  fall  especially  to  my  lot.  But  let  us  see  that  we  do 
not  over-rate  their  use  and  application.  They  are  required  in  some  0k< 
the  arts  that  belong  to  war  and  to  navigation;  they  are  required  in 
those  arts  where  mechanism  and  machinery  are  concerned;  and  thus 
they  form  a  basis  of  instruction  for  the  engineer,  the  architect^  the 
miner,  and  the  surveyor,  if  we  may  distinguish  this  last  profession. 
But  here  we  may  almost  draw  the  limit ;  for  they  are  not  the  grammar 
of  the  theologian,  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  the  economist,  the  mer-^ 
chant,  the  agriculturist,  the  chemist,  or  the  physician,  nor  of  man3F 
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officee,  branching  out  of  those,  trhich  I  need  not  detaH;  as  tbeyfurfe^ 
equally  useless  to  most  artists,  artists  in  the  fibe  arts,  and  to  a  large 
division  of  artisans  and  manufacturers. 

Such  a  statement  must  demonstrate  to  how  small  a  portion  of  society 
the  uses  of  mathematics  are  limited;  while  it  is  the  custotn  to 
bestow  this  education  indiscriminately  on  all ;  on  all,  at  least,  who 
frequent  the  nursing  mother  whose  milk  I  sacked. 

And  I  may  now  also  safely  ask,  to  what  extent  mathematical  know- 
ledge is  useful  to  the  profession  and  pursuits  which  1  have  just  named? 
or,  rather,  what  extent,  what  progress  in  mathematics  Is  required  to 
gain,  for  those  purposes,  iAll  that  is  wanted  for  success? 

I  must  make  that  enquiry  brief,  which  might  easily  be  prolonged,  by 
details  that  would  occupy  too  much  of  yoilf  valuable  room. 

Let  us  even  suppose  that  tlie  practical  man  ou^ht  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  mathematical  principles  erf  the  arts  which  he  eitefcisto,  it  Is 
not  difficult  to  see  how  very  narrow  d  basis  of  matheittatioal  knowledge 
is  necessary  for  all  those  purposes.  In  mechanics,  it  is  6uffi<iient  t6 
know  the  most  obvious  demonstrations  in  the  theory ;  and  to  what  a 
narrow  branch  of  geometry  those  are  limited,  I  need  not  say.  That 
a  mechanician  should  be  acquainted  with  dynamics,  nobody  will 
maintain ;  and  it  is  most  certain  that  he  would  derive  no  Use  from 
them.  The  same  kind  of  reasoning  applies  to  carpentry  arid  architer- 
turo,  as  it  does  to  ordinary  and  military  engineering,  arid  to  gunnery 
and  navigation ;  as  it  does  %lso  to  surveying,  siftce  a  knowledge  of 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  will  give  even  the  theory  of  that 
which  may  quite  as  well  be  conducted  by  mere  practical  rules.  AtA 
if  there  are  practical  problems,  such  as  in  mensuration  for  example, 
the  principles  of  which  cannot  be  understood  without  fluxions,  1  know 
not  that  it  is  necessary  for  every  ganger  and  Surveyor  to  be  a  matlie- 
matician,  or  that  he  would  gain  much  in  ntiHty  by  knowing  the  theory 
of  rules  which  cannot/  fail  to  succeed  in  his  hands. 

But,  writing  to  your  general  readers,  I  must  not  enter  6n  detail^ 
here  which  would  not  be  generally  understood  ;  though  it  is  easy  toT 
ask,  whether  it  is  necessary  that  every  practical  lawyer  should  be  afeof 
a  jurist,  like  Bentham,  every  merchant  a  Smith  or  a  Malthus,  more 
than  every  navigator  a  Newton.  The  cases  are  parallel;  and  the 
inventors,  the  great  theorists  in  science,  Ainst,  in  all  caefes,  be  distfe-' 
guished  from  those  who  are  to  apply  the  discoveries  which  those  have 
made. 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  truth,  that  those  inventors,  thbte  ^at 
theorists  and  mathematicians,  have  not  been  the  discoverers  of  the 
useful  applications  of  mathematics.  Nearly  every  one  of  our  valuable 
discoveries  in  the  mechanical  arts,  have  been  the  produce  of  men  not 
mathematicians ;  often,  absolutely  ignorant  of  almost  the  name  of 
mathematics,  and  very  frequently  utterly  uneducated*  The  very 
worst  Minister  of  Marine  which  France  ever  possessed,  was  the  nia-' 
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thcmatician  MoHgc  ;  and  excelling  us,  surely,  as  the  French  havofor  a 
long  time  done  in  mathematical  science,  we  have  almost  invariably 
outstripped  them  in  ship-building.  We  have  very  lately  outstripped 
them^  conspicuously,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Robert  Seppings  ; — ^himself, 
if  I  have  rightly  understood,  so  ignorant  at  first  of  the  commonest 
principles,  that  he  did  not  even  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  re-^ 
solution  of  forces,  and  could  not  comprehend  the  piinciple  of  his  own 
invention,  even  when  it  was  explained  to  him.  Thus  also  have  we, 
most  notedly,  outdone  the  rival  nation  in  our  endless  machines  and 
inventions,  notwithstanding  their  superior  and  boasted  science ;  and 
in  no  one  case  of  this  nature,  I  believe,  have  we  been  indebted  to  a 
mathematician,  even  for  a  hint. 

I  excepted  Wren  before ;  but,  in  no  other  instance,  have  our  great 
engineers  and  architects  been  mathematicians  :  while  he,  who  was  the 
very  father  of  modem  engineering,  of  the  trade  of  civil  eng^neerr^ 
Smeaton,  did  not  make  even  a  pretence  to  that  mathematical  knoW'- 
ledge  of  which  he  possessed  none.  It  would  be  easy  to  apply  this 
much  more  widely,  but  it  is  not  necessary — ^while  it  would  be  no  less 
easy  to  give  the  history  of  individuals,  sufficiently  well  known  to  the 
public  as  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  their  professions^  and  not 
less  known  to  mathematicians  as  utterly  ignorant,  or  most  slenderly 
informed  in  mathematical  knowledge. 

I  might  here  show,  if  I  chose,  the  exact  point  at  which  mathema** 
tical  knowledge  ceases  to  be  practically  useful,  whether  in  mere 
geometry,  or  in  algebra  and  in  the  more  abstruse  methods  of  calcu- 
lation which  depend  on  the  adoption  of  symbols;  but  to  do  this, 
would  be  to  write  what  general  readers  would  not  understand,  and 
what  mathematical  ones  will  comprehend  without  explanation. 

This  is  as  far  as  I  can  here  venture  to  go  on  the  question  of  the 
practical  and  absolute  application  and  utility  of  mathematical  learning ; 
but  it  is  proper  to  examine  that  assertion  also,  which  maintains  that 
mathematics  form  the  only  true  logic,  and  that  they  are  the  most 
valuable  engine  for  cultivating  the  faculties.  Though  I  noticed  this 
subject  formerly,  it  deserves  a  little  further  examination. 

Were  I  to  judge  solely  from  my  own  experience,  I  should,  without 
hesitation,  deny  the  assertion — feeling  that  I  have  gained  nothing  but 
the  faculty  of  patience  and  abstraction  ;  while  I  am  not  less  sensible 
that  this  patience  is  such  only,  as  it  is  applied  to  the  very  objects  for 
which,  and  by  which,  it  was  formed.  I  do  not  perceive  that  I  have  one 
jot  more  patience  than  my  non-mathematical  friends,  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  and  studies  of  life — ^nor  in  moral  matters  ;  nor  do  I  perceive 
that  my  habits  of  abstraction  to  a  series  of  signs  and  synibols,  have 
any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  that  moral  quality,  as  required  for  the 
general  concerns  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  I  suspect  very  much,  that 
it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  and  that  from  long  habit  and  practice  of 
having  my  attention  exclusively  excited  and  secured  by  one  class  of 
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operations,  I  can  scarcely  fix  it  to  matters  which  possess  a  less  appa- 
rent interest,  or  a  different  kind  of  interest.  I  am  not  even  sure  that 
I  am  not  the  worst  chess  player  in  the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance ; 
though  often  assured  that  an  algebraist  and  a  mathematician  must 
inevitably  be  the  conqueror  of  the  world  and  the  rival  of  Philidor. 

Now,  of  the  utility  of  mathetnatical  science  as  an  engine  of  reasoning, 
I  am  even  more  doubtful,  or,  rather,  I  am  quit^  certain,  that  it  is  of 
no  use  whatever,  beyond  those  piirticular  objects  of  which  it  forms  a 
basis  or  a  portion.  I  can  feel  its  value  in  conferring  precision  of  Views 
and  ideas  in  my  mechanical  pursuits,  undoubtedly ;  and  I  feel  too,  that 
it  renders  my  language,  on  all  physical  subjects,  I  believe,  certainly  on 
many,  more  precise  than  that  of  most  of  my  friends.  But  there  it  ends  ; 
and  I  cannot  really  see  how  it  should  possibly  do  more. 

In  fact,  the  v^hole  matter  has  been  miscalculated,  or  over-rated, 
from  ignorance  of  matheniatical  science  chiefly ;  but  partly  from  con- 
founding different  things  under  the  general  and  vague  term — reasoning; 
from  not  accurately  inquiring  into  the  process  called  reasoning,  as  it  is 
applied  to  different  objects  and  ptirstiits. 

A  man  must  indeed  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  mathematics,  to 
imagine  that  all  the  branches  of  it  consist  in  trains  of  reasoning, 
oven  though  we  were  to  use  this  word  in  the  most  lax  sense.  A 
student  does  reason  himself  through  Euclid's  elements,  I  adnfiit,  as 
far  as  that  can  be  called  reasoning,  which  is  never  for  a  moment 
engaged  about  any  thing  but  the  comparison  of  quantities,  about  the 
contemplation  of  equal  or  dissimilar  magnitudes,  about  angles  and 
lines,  surfaces,  solids,  and  proportions.  Here,  under  some  sense  or 
other,  geometry  is  an  object  of  reasoning ;  and  the  geometer,  he  who 
pursues  this  branch  of  mathematics,  may  cultivate  his  reasoning 
faculty  by  this  method — if  he  can, — as  far  at  least  as  it  admits  of 
being  thus  cultivated. 

But  I  must  inform  your  common  readers,  that  geoihetiy  is  not  the 
fjishion,  at  present,  in  mathematics ;  since  it  seems  that  there  must  be 
such  variations  of  humour  and  views,  fashions,  even  on  subjects  of  such 
a  nature  as  this.  It  is  the  usage  now  to  do  the  work  in  a  far  other 
way,  by  algebra,  or  by  symbols  ;  and  though  it  is  not  all  done  thus, 
a  deep  incision  has  been  made  into  the  geometry  which  was  the  pursuit 
of  our  ancestors,  and  the  pursuit  of  Cambridge  also. 

And  whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  our  college  pursuits,  or  the 
mathematics  on  which  we  pride  ourselves,  are  not  founded  in  geometry 
but  on  algebra :  they  arc  the  calculi,  (to  use  a  hard  word,)  the  calcu- 
lations, which  depend  on  symbols,  and  in  which  I  never  Could  discover 
that  any  atom  of  reasoning,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  that  term,  ever 
enters,  at  least  after  the  first  step  is  fixed.  The  whole  is  a  system 
of  conjuration,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word  for  want  of  a  better.  Not 
only  is  there  no  one  step  that  can  be  called  reasoning,  but  the  mait 
who  works   this  engine,    does  not  even   know,  from    one   minute'  to 
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another,  what  ho  is  doing ;  nor  doc5s  he  sec  one  inch  beyond  the  un- 
meaning symbol  which  he  substitutes  or  transposes,  multiplies  or 
divides,  squares  or  cubes.  There  is  not  a  point  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion where  he  knows  what  he  is  perfoiming,  till  the  work  is  finished 
and  the  solution  comes  out ;  and  need  I  say,  that  if  an  4?  has  been 
misplaced,  or  a  dot  forgotten,  it  may  turn  out,  as  it  often  does,  that 
nothing  is  more  than  something,  or  that  the  same  body  weighs  one 
pound  and  ten  thousand.  It  is  the  man  who  puts  a  quantity  of  dice 
into  a  box,  and  who  exhibits  his  ingenuity  and  patience,  by  shaking 
ihcm  so  artificially,  as  to  make  them  all  turn  up  aces. 

In  this  way,  therefore,  \a  the  reasoning  faculty  cultivated  by  modem 
mathematics ;  and  your  mathematical  readers  will  vouch  for  me,  that 
■  I  have  not  exceeded  the  truth  ;  while  there  is  not  one  who,  if  he  be 
honest,  will  not  confess  what  I  am  now  confessing.  If  he  do  confess, 
he  will  acknowledge,  that,  so  far  from  his  reasoning  faculty  having 
been  cultivated,  it  has  much  more  probably  been  injured,  and  that  he 
is  far  behind  in  general  mental  powers  to  those  who  have  undergone  a 
discursive,  even  a  mere  literary  education ;  who  have  been  engaged 
on  things,  or  even  the  names  of  things,  or  on  ideas,  instead  of  in  conju- 
rations, and  abstractions,  and  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  in- 
genuity. 

If  it  is  answered,  that  there  are,  and  have  been,  great  mathema- 
ticians who  are  also  able  lawyers,  or  men  of  general  science  and 
extensive  knowledge,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  these  are  tlungs  nmning 
parallel,  not  that  the  one  is  the  produce  of  the  other.  The  same 
ability  and  industry,  otherwise  directed,  which  have  made  this  man 
the  lawyer,  or  man  of  general  science,  were  also  those  which  made 
him  the  mathematician ;  but  the  latter  study  or  eficct  has  not  been 
the  cause  of  the  former. 

If  I  have  here  spoken  hitherto  from  my  own  experience,  I  can  also 
back  myself  by  authority;  by  that  of  Dugald  Stewart,  himself  a 
mathematician  as  well  as  a  moral  philosopher ;  and  by  a  far  greater 
name  than  his,  that  of  Bacon.  So  can  1  also,  by  the  name  of  a 
mathematician,  whose  knowledge  in  this  science  will  as  little  be 
questioned  as  his  general  ability,  I  mean  S'Gravesande.  I  need 
not  quote  from  the  first  work,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  most  persons  ; 
but  when  Bacon  remarks,  that  the  "  logical  part  of  some  men's  minds 
is  bad,  while  the  mathematical  part  is  good,*'  he  pronounces  at  once 
his  judgment  on  the  logical  value  of  mathematics.  The  expressions 
of  this  last  named  author,  are  far  more  full  and  strong :  but  as  I 
cannot  well  abridge  a  passage  which  it  is  not  very  convenient  to 
quote,  I  may  refer  your  readers  to  his  well-known  work. 

But  I  may  remark  in  general,  that  there  is  an  utter  distinction 
between  mathematical  and  moral  reasoning,  depending  on  circum- 
stances that  must  be  apparent  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  named. 
Let  us  examine  in  what  mathematical  reasoning  consists ;  what  is 
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the  nature  of  mathematioal  truth :  and,  in  this  examination,  it  is  of 
geometry  that  I  must  speak ;  since  it  is  to  this  branch  of  mathe- 
matics, to  he  correct,  that  the  operation  of  reasoning  is  limited.  . 

I  shall  but  use  the  language  of  much  better  mathematfcians  than 
myself,  when  I  say  that  the  whole  science  is  founded  on  the  very 
simple  fact  contained  in  one  of  the  earliest  propositions  of  Euclid ; 
namely,  and  in  vulgar  language,  that  two  magnitudes,  triangles, 
which  coincide  in  every  part  when  brought  into  approximation,  are 
equal.  And,  not  to  enter  on  the  doctrines  of  proportion,  as  not 
suited  to  general  readers,  while  all  mathematical  truths  are  based  on 
the  simple  fact  of  equality,  all  mathematical  reasonings  are  analogous 
processes,  by  which  that  equality  is  finally  inferred. 

Consent,  or  conclusion,  is  therefore  an  inevitable  consequence  5  or 
it  is  compulsory  on  us  to  believe  in  what  is  called  demonstration ; 
while,  in  every  step  of  the  whole  process,  there  is  an  equally  necessary 
conviction  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  different  relations  by  which 
we  finally  ascertain  the  ultimate  tnith  in  view.  There  is  here  no 
conflicting  evidence  to  distract  us,  no  probabilities  to  mislead  us, 
no  opposed  weights  to  balance,  no  fair  falsehoods  to  influence  our 
reasoning,  nor  any  prejudices  to  contend  with.  The  truth  or  the 
falsehood  are  always  clear  and  decided ;  and  we  believe,  not  because 
we  desire  it,  but  because  we  cannot  avoid  believing. 

And  let  us  also  observe  here,  that  if  we  have  no  prejudices  to  con- 
tend with,  it  is  because  we  have  no  interest  in  the  result ;  no  other 
interest  at  least,  than  that  of  convincing  ourselves  that  it  is  fairly 
and  truly  drawn.  Our  affections  are  in  no  way  engaged  in  the  con- 
clusion ;  it  is  indifferent  to  us  what  that  is,  so  that  it  be  but  a  just 
conclusion.  We  might  not  have  known  that  the  angle  in  a  semicircle 
was  a  right  angle  ;  it  is  even  possible  that  we  might  have  expected, 
we  might  possibly  have  wished,  to  find  it  otherwise ;  but  the  moinent 
that  we  are  convinced  it  is  so,  we  are  satisfied.  If,  at  present,  we  are 
anxious,  interested,  in  finding  the  ratio  of  the  hypothenuse,  or  the  area 
of  the  circle,  it  is  because  we  think  them  capable  of  being  ascertained ; 
let  the  impossibility  be  demonstrated,  and  we  are  as  well  satisfied  as 
if  we  had  assigned  the  ratio  of  the  one  and  squared  the  other. 

As  an  engine  of  reasoning,  therefore,  or  rather  as  a  method  of 
logic,  a  means  of  cultivating  the  general  reasoning  or  logicjil  faculties, 
the  mathematics  possess  the  fundamental  defect  of  considering  truth 
merely  as  it  relates  to  itself;  not  in  its  connexion  with  us,  with  our 
passions,  prejudices,  desires,  or  feelings.  And,  similarly,  its  truths 
bear  no  relation  to  the  state,  nature,  or  feelings  of  mankind  at  large  ; 
or  to  human  actions  and  human  events.  The  truth  of  mathematics 
relates  simply  to  quantity,  and  to  abstracted  quantity ;  and  their  circle 
of  reasoning  is  but  one,  ending  as  it  begins  ;  imyieldihg,  incapable  of 
bias  or  perversion,  unacquainted  with  probabilities,  and  rejecting  all 
that  is  not  certain  ;  tangible,  it  may  almost  be  called. 
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But  the  mass  of  human  kuowled^c,  human  events,  human  actions, 
consists  not  in  quantities,  not  even  in  certainties  ;  life  is  a  series  and 
an  entanglement  of  probahilities,  or  of  things  not  tangible,  and  not 
to  be  measured  Or  weighed.  Thus  also  do  the  great  operations  of 
reasoning  consist  in  the  examination  of  probabilities,  in  the  balancing 
of  contending  evidences,  evidences  of  different  force  and  weight.  They 
consist  in  discovering  and  eliciting  absolute  truth,  by  a  series  of 
operations  utterly  distinct  from  those  by  which  the  truths  which 
belong  to  quantity  are  discovered ;  and  failing  to  elicit  absolute 
triith,  they  learn  to  act  upon  that  which  is  probable,  which  is  supported 
by  the  predominance  of  evidence. 

The  logic,  therefore,  of  all  that  is  not  mathematics,  is  a  \ogUf 
apart  from  the  logic  of  quantities,  of  abstract  and  absolute  truth ; 
and  this  is  thp  logic  in  which  human  knowledge,  all  other  human 
knowledge  than  mathematical,  is  concerned.  And  it  is  a  distinct 
logic ;  wliich  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  formed  out  of  the  logic  of 
mathematics.  And  while  this  latter  species  of  reasoning  is  thus  inr 
applicable  to  the  great  mass  of  human  knowlqdge  and  human  action^ 
it  possesses  no  power  in  counteracting  those  great  obstacles  to  the  d|8r 
jcovcry  of  truth — passion,  feeling,  prejudice ;  qualities  with  which  wo 
are  in  daily  contention,  which  are  the  leading  causes  of  errpr  and 
falsehood,  as  of  wrong  action.  It  is  the  logic  of  morals,  of  metar 
physics,  if  I  may  use  a  term  often  abused,  which  is  the  logic  that  we 
require ;  that  logic  which  proceeds  by  analogies,  which  exerts  itself 
^n  weighing  probabilities,  in  counteracting  passion,  in  clearing  away 
the  endless  entanglement  by  which  truth  is  perverted  or  obscured. 

If  this  reasoning  applies  most  fully  and  especially  to  moral  inr 
vestigation  and  moral  truth,  to  that  which  forms  the  endlessly 
implicated  and  main  business  of  life,  so  is  it  true,  if  in  a  'less 
marked  degree,  that  the  logic  of  mathematics,  that  precise,  dry, 
and  secure  method  of  investigating  truth  which  is  derived  from 
geometry,  is  not  an  engine  of  general  power  and  application,  even 
with  respect  to  physical  nature  as  it  now  surrounds  us.  Were  our 
knowledge  of  nature  coniplete,  had  we  elicited  all  the  facts,  ascerr 
tained  all  the  truths  that  belong  to  matter  in  its  endless  forms,  onr 
reasoning  respecting  physical  analogies,  events,  or  facts,  would  be 
as  precise  as  our  reasoning  respecting  abstract  quantities ;  and  we 
iQight  then  indeed  apply  to  them  a  rigid  logic  resembling  the  logic  of 
mathematics.  There  would  be  one  logic  for  matter,  whether  real,  or 
in  its  abstract  relations  ;  as  there  would  be,  and  must  always  be,  for 
morals,  while  we  are  the  imperfect  creatures  that  we  have  been  formed. 

But  we  are  yet  far  removed  from  this  degree  of  knowledge.  We 
know  the  forms  and  relations  of  matter,  the  bodies  or  substances 
which  constitute  physical  nature, — Nature, — and  their  mutual  re- 
lations and  actions,  but  in  parts;  we  see  them  imperfectly,  even 
where  we  do  sec ;  and  wha.t  we  dp  nqt  see   we  attempt  to  infer  of 
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conjecture  by  analogies,  by  probabilities,  by  the  balance  of  evidence. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  logic  of  physics  partakes  of  the  logic  of  morals, 
as  yet,  even  more  than  it  does  of  the  positive  logic  of  mathematics. 
And  this  might  easily  be  illustrated  in  a  thousand  ways;  it  might 
easily  be  illustrated  by  the  mathematics  themsfelves,  when  the 
very  first  step,  the  foundation  of  a  mathematical  investigation,  is 
laid  on  moral  reasoning,  or  fixed  by  the  logic  of  superior  proba- 
bilities. 

I  cannot  here  afford  space  to  illustrate  this  as  it  might  easily  be 
illustrated,  nor  attempt  to  specify  the  exact  nature  of  that  logic 
which  must  be  our  guide  in  physical  investigations,  since  it  would 
require  an  essay  in  itself.  But  I  may  remark,  that  it  must  be  founded, 
and  can  only  be  founded,  on  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  nature, 
with  the  forms  and  relations  of  matter  ;  and  I  may  therefore  leave  it 
to  the  conclusion  of  your  readers,  how  far  the  bare  -habits  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning  will  tend  to  form  the  logic  of  physics ;  or  what 
probability  there  is,  that  we  shall  find  a  sound  logician  of  this  class, 
in  him  who  has  neglected  the  study  of  the  things  on  which  he  is  to 
reason,  or  whose  whole  logic  has  been  confined  to  the  comparison  of 
the  abstract  truths  that  relate  to  mere  quantity. 

Such  is  a  very  slender  sketch  of  the  question,  as  it  relates  to  the 
utility  and  nature  of  the  logic  to  be  derived  from  mathematics,  as 
compared  to  that  which  is  required  for  the  investigation,  whether  of 
moral  or  physical  truth ;  and  here,  for  want  of  sufficient  space,  I 
must  allow  the  question  to  rest.  And,  practically,  it  is  a  truth  but 
too  well  known,  as  many  more  than  Bacon  have  agreed,  that  while 
mathematicians  have  generally  shown  themselves  no  better  reasoners 
than  other  persons  in  questions  of  morals,  in  all  the  great  questions 
that  belong  to  human  life,  they  have  very  often,  and  very  consjn- 
cuously,  proved  themselves  to  be  much  more  deficient.  Such  censure 
has  even,  and  not  unfrequently,  been  passed  in  the  form  of  ridicule 
and  satire,  and,  most  assuredly,  not  unjustly.  How  slenderly  the 
great  study  of  physics,  of  material  nature,  has  profited  by  their 
reasoning  powers,  it  would  be  equally  easy  to  show ;  and  when  there 
have  been  exceptions,  it  is  rather  because  two  pursuits  have  been 
combined  in  one  powerful  mind,  and  that  the  philosopher  and  the 
mathematician  have  existed  together  in  the  same  man. 

I  think  I  may  fairly  add  to  the  preceding  remarks,  that  while  human 
knowledge  docs  not  consist  in  demonstrable  and  abstract  truths,  the 
exercise  on  those,  which  constitutes  mathematical  powers  and  fonins 
mathematical  reasoning,  is  deeply  injurious,  in  a  negative  manner,  by 
causing  the  neglect  of  the  other  mental  powers,  by  leaving  other,  not 
less  necessary  faculties,  uncultivated.  It  not  only  induces  the  neglect 
of  the  sciences  and  objects  themselves,  for  the  understanding  of  which 
it  is  held  out  as  the  indispensable  basis  and  preliminary,  it  not  only 
causes  a  similar  neglect  of  moral  relations  and  moral  probabilities,  thus 
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loaTkig  the.iidnd  lu^rnished  inlth  thofto  facts, ;(b^  kiiowledgo  of  which 
is  indiepeneabley  and  which  must  bo  the  baeis  of  all  rdaeoning,  without 
which  there  can  indeed  be  no  reasoning,  but  it  impedes  the  very 
cultivation  of  those  foeultzes  whieh  it  is  held  forth  as  eepecially 
calculated  to  fonn. 

And  I  believe  too  it  will  be  founds  that  these  puFsnil»  (I  speak,  ef 
oourse,  of  their  excess)  have  an  injurieus  general  moral  intuence,  that 
they  affect  perniciously  the  very  texture  of  the  mind,  by  indueing  a 
habit,  a  permaaent  feeling  of  dissatisfadioa,  or  doHbt>  respec^iag  all 
truths  which  are  not  capable  of  strict  demonstration.  He  who  has 
long  been  used  to  receive  exclusive  satisfactsoa  fr<»n  the  proofs  that 
relate  to  magnitude,  figure,  and  proportion,  rarely  feels  easy  under 
any  proofs  of  inferior  valua  In  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life,  it 
is  unquestaonable  that  this  state  ol  xnind  has  produced  the  offset 
of  causing  indecision  of  character ;  an  unwilllngBees  to  act,  ov  » 
slowness  in  action,  or  poeitive  misdirection  and  wrong  eonduot,  where- 
persons  of  other  habits,  of  minds  commonly  esteemed  much  inferior^ 
liave  found  no  difficulty  in  choosing,  and  have  also  taken  the  right" 
path. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  chief  of  the  evils  resulting  from  an  exteBsive- 
or  an  excessive  attention  to  mathematical  studies ;  while  suoh  also 
appear  to  be  the  answers  which  ought  to  be  made  to  those  who- 
maintain  their  useful  infiueace  on  the  mind,  and  the  explanations  by* 
which  those  answers  may  be  defended.  I  know  not  if,  after  this,  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  consider  sopie  UMnbrineoBveniences  arising  &em  the- 
same  cause,  but  they  may  be  named  be&Mre  terBainating  this  Bkader^ 
cssay^  if  essay  it  may  be  called. 

it  appears  to  be  a  &ult  in  mathcmatieal  studies  that  they  too  o^ten 
deprive  seieac^  ol  its  attractions,  whatever  seducUen  they  may  exert- 
over  some  miads)  thus-  repelling  many  more  than  they  attract.    This 
is  an  evil  of  no  small  weight ;  and  I  think  thaJ;  its  effects  may  easily  be 
witnessed  ia  our  own  university.     There  is  a  happy  medium,  it  is- 
ccrtain ;  but  I  fear  it  is  not  very  often  obtained ;  and  that  while,  te 
most,  science  itself  is  thus  rendered  disgusting  and  repulsive,  producing 
the  same  general  dislike  to  study  which  is  also  the  result  of  an  exekt* 
sive  attention  to  the  dead  languages  in  oiu:  schools,  to  a  few  others ' 
the    consequence  ia  that  already  stated,  of   exercising  a  seduotie»- 
which  directs  them  from  all  the  really  useful  or  necessary  pursuits 
of  youth. 

Nor  must  I  forget  one  other  consequence,  which,  if  not  extremely 
frequent,  is- important  in  its  results,  defeating  the  very  end  and  purpose 
of  all  that  on  which  so  much  labour  has  been  bestowed.     It  is  most 
certain  that  the  mass  of  mankind  is  incapable  of  following  a  train  of- 
close  re£bsoning,  or  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  demonstration ;  nor  • 
can  it  be  expected  from  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  define  ■ 
ibeir  idea8  or  exert  their  own  icaaomji^  v^^^"^^'**  ^'^'^  ^^  ^  equally 
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eeitafn  that  this  great  mass  is  especially  under  the  influence  of  Its 
pNJudices  and  ^Ungs. 

Here,  therefore,  not  only  are  the  efforts  of  the  mathematical  reasoner 
wasted,  his  demonstrations  thrown  away,  hut,  deprived,  from  want  of 
hahit,  of  all  those  modes  of  influencing  mankind  which  depend  on  more 
vulgar  or  other  modes  of  persuasion,  he  is  vanquished  hy  an  inferior 
intellect,  or  sees  produced,  hy  means  which  he  knows  not,  or  has  heen 
taught  to  despise,  the  very  effects  at  wluch  he  has  lahoured  in  vain. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  rigid  and  mathematical  reasoner,  as  it  does 
not  helong  to  his  especial  mode  of  reasoning,  to  vary,  to  extend,  to 
repeat  his  arguments,  to  apply  to  feehle  ones,  to  use  analogies,  to  deal 
in  illustration,  to  indulge  in  metaphor,  to  condescend  to  ornament,  to 
appeal  to  the  passions.  He  reasons  with  others  as  he  would  reason 
with  himself;  forgetting  that  all  are  not  like  himself,  undisceraing  in 
character,  and  unable  to  lower  his  faculties  to  the  ignorant>  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  prejudiced,  or  to  suit  and  vary  his  methods  of  proof  to 
thoinfinitely  varying  characters  of  the  human  mind.  If,  to  apprehend 
clearly  and  to  reason  rigidly,  must  be  the  basis  of  persuasion,  must 
confer  the  powers  of  demonstration,  it  must  be  recollected  that  all 
this  is  yet  but  the  basis,  and  that  those  properties  alone  will  not 
produce  conviction,  unless  he  who  hears  be  capable  of  apprehending 
with  equal  velocity  and  precision,  and  of  reasoning,  himself,  with  equal 
accuracy. 

But  I  must  end,  with  some  fear  lest  I  should  have  wearied  out  your 
patience.  I  would  not,  however,  be  mistaken.  I  do  not  undervalue 
mathematics,  far  less  despise  them ;  I  do  not  wish  to  see  them  abolished 
as  a  study  for  youth,  because  I  am  sensible  that,  to  some  of  the  sciences 
at  least,  a  certain  portion  of  them  is  necessary.  But  I  wish  to  assign 
thorn  their  due  value,  and  particularly  for  the  end  towards  whdch  they 
have  been  held  out  as  indispensable— -the  general  cultivation  of  thtt 
mind.  And  I  wish  that  parents^  and  students  also,  would  consider, 
precisely  and  accurately,  not  vaguely,  not  under  the  influenoe  of  habit 
and  words,  but  with  a  view  to  the  future,  what  it  is  that  they  propose 
to  themselves  in  cultivating  this  branch  of  knowledge,  what  time  it 
deserves,  and  whether  there  is  not  much  more  that  is  far  more  neeessary^ 
Mathematics  are  not  the  ^^  one  thing  needful  ;**  far  from  it;  and,  ntost 
assuredly,  will  those  repent,  as  I  have  done,  who,  in  looking  backwards^ 
find,  in  their  retrospect,  that  every  thing  which  they  are  now  called 
upon  to  do,  has  been  sacrificed  to  an  useless  pursuit  or  an  empty  fame. 

I  ought  net,  perhaps,  to  blame  my  teachers — tcrturn  traitor  to  my  ^wm  . 
Ahna  Matev — ^but  there  is  a  fault  somewhere ;  and  the  fault  must  bo 
in  those,  who,  having  themselves  been  educated  in  false  views,  having 
received  a  wrong  education,  go  on  perpetuating  it ;  as  it  must  continue 
to  be  perpetuated  while  mathematician  shall  succeed  to  mathematician, 
and  while  all  honours  shall  bo  reserved  for  mathematical  attainments. 
It  IB  to  this  cause  that  we  must  ecpittUy  ttviG^l\»^^€^\i^iw^^'>*'«>^'^^ 
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rival  university^  in  classical  education,  almost  exclusively ;  and  to  the 
same  cause  must  we  refer  all  the  imperfect  systems  of  education  which 
have  been  promulgated,  though  few  of  them  have  been  brought  into 
action. 

At  my  early  age,  and  with  my  own  imperfect  experience,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  correct  the  present  systems,  nor  to  offer  a  substitute.  But 
I  have  acquired  some  experience,  because  I  have  now  discovered  my 
wants,  and  am  labouring  to  amend.  It  must  remain  for  him  of  longer 
and  wider  experience  to  lay  down  the  exact  road  by  which  he  has 
succeeded,  and  to  warn  the  student  against  the  erroneous  paths  into 
which  he  has  been  misled.  It  will  be  for  such  a  philosopher,  for  him 
who  has  actually  laboured  up  the  hill  of  instruction,  and  who,  in 
watching  his  own  progress,  has  also  kept  his  eye  on  that  of  others,  to 
point  out  the  mode  in  which  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  bear 
on  each  other,  by  what  means  it  is  most  safe  and  easy  to  commence, 
and  by  what  to  proceed.  He  will  know,  since  it  will  be  the  knowledge 
of  experience,  how  to  abreviate,  by  the  mutual  illustration  which  the 
several  parts  of  science  afford  to  each  other  ;  how  to  exclude  what  is 
superfluous  while  be  takes  the  shortest  and  the  most  secure  track ;  and 
it  is  he  who  will  best  know  how  to  gain  what  is  wanted  for  each,  how  to 
teach  to  every  one  what  he  requires,  and  no  more,  since  human  life  will 
not  admit  of  everything,  and  how  to  gain  for  each  and  all,  what  is  wanted, 
with  the  least  retrogradatiou  or  superfluity,  the  least  labour,  the  lef^t 
loss  of  time.  I  am,  &c. 

Cantabrioiensis, 

Postscript. — ^It  strikes  me,  on  reperusing  what  I  have  said,  that  I 
have  not  explained  myself  so  clearly  on  one  point  as  the  case  required, 
and  as  I  have  not  now  time  to  review  and  alter  what  I  have  written, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  with  you  of  making  the  addition  in  a  postscript. 

If  I  have  shown  that  the  reasoning  faculty  is  not,  in  reality,  culti- 
vated by  mathematics,  and  more  particularly  by  the  higher  branches, 
or  the  algebraic  system,  (to  use  that  term  for  the  whole  tribe  of  Calculi,) 
you  must  also  remark  that  this  is  the  department  exclusively  honour- 
able, to  which  the  attention  is  really  paid,  and  to  which  premiums  and 
reputation  are  allotted.  It  is  not  the  object  of  Cambridge  to  cultivate 
useful  mathematics,  and  still  less  to  teach  its  pupils  how  they  are  to 
be  rendered  useful.  Many  of  the  trial  problems,  the  great  objects  of 
ambition  and  emulation,  are  truly  visionary,  as  far  as  any  real  utility 
is  in  question ;  and  nftiny  more  involve  solutions  which  concern  very 
few  persons,  and  are  little  likely  ever  to  be  wanted  in  practice,  even 
in  scientific  inquiries  and  operations. 

I  may  here  support  myself  on  the  authority  of  La  Place,  when  he 
remarks,  that  the  higher  branches  of  mathematical  investigation  have 
aiTived  at  such  an  extent  and  such  a  state,  that  they  are  no  longer 
within  the  power  of  one  mind,  but  require  a  division  of  labour  and 
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attention ;  and  by  a  remark  which  concerns  the  present  criticism 
much  more  materially,  namely— that  whatever  proofs  of  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  they  may  give,  they  are  barren  studies  and  useless 
labours,  holding  out  no  uses  or  benefits  to  man  or  society,  but  rather 
wandering  through  the  airy  and  visionary  regions  of  the  imagination. 
It  is  long  since  they  have  transcended  all  the  real  wants  of  physical 
science ;  and  it  is  in  pursuit  of  such  useless  exercises  of  ingenuity  that 
Cambridge  is  now  sinning,  and  ambitious  of  sinning  still  further. 

And  were  it  otherwise,  they  are  all  solutions  of  questions  solved 
long  ago ;  demonstrated  to  satisfaction,  admitted,  and  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  application.  It  is  a  very  natural  question,  whether  a  man 
is  to  spend  three  or  four  years  of  his  time  and  labour,  for  the  purpose 
of  going  through  all  the  steps  which  are  required  for  the  redemonstra- 
tion  of'  a  problem  or  a  theorem  long  since  settled ;  when  all  that  he 
can  require  from  it  in  the  course  of  his  life,  admitting  that  life  to  be 
a  scientific  one,  is  its  use  and  application.  The  truth  is,  that  life  is 
not  long  enough  for  all  this  work  ;  and  were  the  principle  to  be  com- 
pletely applied,  it  is  evident  that  the  united  lives  of  Euler,  Newton, 
La  Grange,  De  L'Hopital,  La  Place,  D'Alembert,  and  twenty  more, 
would  be  insufficient  to  render  a  man  of  this  kind  fit  for  the  common 
duties  of  life,  if  he  is  never  to  act  till  he  is  master  of  the  principles  or 
demonstrations  under  which  he  is  to  labour. 

The  absurdity  of  this  system  does  not  readily  strike  us  without  thus 
stating  the  extreme  case.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  foolish  and 
ultra  refinement  about  the  Cambridge  studies,  as  there  is,  more  or  less, 
about  what  is  called  a  mathematical  education,  in  most  instances.  An 
engineer  or  an  artillery  officer  is  occupied  for  three  or  four  months  on 
conic  sections,  or  fluxions,  or  both,  that  he  may  be  able  to  demonstrate 
the  flight  of  a  cannon  ball  in  a  parabolic  curve ;  and  when  he  has 
occasion  to  put  this  projectile  itself  into  actual  motion,  the  first  thing 
he  discovers  is  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  go  about  it,  how  to  reach 
his  mark ;  while  he  discovers  at  the  same  time,  that  his  projectile  does 
not  describe  a  parabola. 

The  mathematical  studies  are  directed  upon  a  principle  pretty  well 
corresponding  with  the  classical  ones  of  the  same  university.  There, 
all  the  labour  is  bestowed,  and  the  time  spent,  not. on  making  a  student 
acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  not  in  acquiring  facility  in 
writing  or  speaking  Latin  prose,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  two  likely . 
ever  to  be  spoken  or  written,  but  in  acquiring  a  critical  knowledge  of 
quantities,  and  in  making  bad  verses ;  or,  if  moie  is  attempted,  the 
ambitious  student  employs  himself  in  the  ultra  refinement  of  Greek 
criticism,  while  the  very  purpose  or  end  of  learning  the  language  is 
overlooked.  Surely  if  there  be  a  purpose  in  learning  a  language,  it  is 
that  we  may  read  its  authors ;  or,  at  least,  thms  common  sense  would 
think :  but  the  language  and  the  authors  are  both  forgotten,  in  pursuit 
of  that  which  is  but  the  accessary  as  it  is  the  refinement,  and  which,  if 
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the  language  itself  is  not  to  be  used,  will,  of  course,  be  itself  useless. 

Just  so  itis  witli  our  mathematics:  we  entirely  neglect  all  their  uses 
and  applications,  to  pursue  their  unnecessary  refinements ;  and  the 
<ind  of  all  is  practically  and  truly  this,  that  the  best  and  highest  mathe* 
matician  will  commonly  turn  out  to  be  the  man  who  is  the  most  utterly 
at  a  loss  when  any  question  of  practical  utility  comes  before  him.  Most 
assuredly  will  he  be  so,  if  it  is  a  new  case ;  if  he  cannot  immediately 
refer  it  to  some  known  demonstration  which  is  fixed  in  his  memory. 

The  truth  is,  though  it  may  seem  harsh  to  say  it,  that  what  we 
gain  in  these  studies  is  little  better  than  a  matter  of  rote.  I  knon^ 
Tery  well  that  I  should  net  have  believed  this,  had  any  practical 
mathematician  or  natural  philosopher  told  mc  so  when  I  was  torment- 
ing myself  at  St.  John's  with  the  differential  calculus ;  and  I  Jfare  no 
doubt  that  I  should  have  been  very  much  enraged;  and  still  lesa  do  I 
doubt  that  I  should  have  despised  him  as  an  ignorant  fellow;  at  the 
very  best,  a  paltry  geometer. 

But  I  have  lived  some  time  now  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  St 
John's;  I  have  had  ample  time  to  review  what  it  was  that  I  learned} 
and  I  know  pretty  well  also  what  sort  of  knowledge  it  was.  I  have 
learned  to  know  it  perfectly,  since  I  have  had  occasion  to  apply  myself 
to  useful  and  practical  investigations  ;  and  I  say  it  without  fear^  that 
it  was  a  roto  learning.  I  do  not  mean  by  rote  what  is  commonly 
implied  in  that  term,  the  getting  of  a  single  problem  by  heart  and 
then  repeating  it ;  but  that  the  whole  study,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  was  a  rote  with  us,  and  that  it  is,  almost  invariably ,  Uttle  else. 
It  was  all  concentrated  in  one  series  of  acts  of  memory :  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  mark  this  distinction,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  convince 
a  living  and  acting  Cantab ;  though  you  who,  like  myself,  are  now  in  a 
capacity  to  review  your  studies,  will  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  imder^ 
stand  me.  Aiid>  te  make  this  more  obvious,  I  will  say  that  a  pupil  (I 
take  an  easy  case)  shall  go  regularly  through  the  six  books  of  Budid, 
learn  to  demonstrate  every  proposition,  so  that  he  shall  never  be 
baffled,  even  by  a  cross  question,  yet  that,  when  it  is  all  done,  he  shall 
be  as  totally  guiltless  of  the  acquisition  of  mathematical  reasoning  or 
powers,  as  when  he  began.  He  knows  Euclid,  I  have  assumed,  and 
therefore  I  grant  it ;  but,  from  the  fii*st  problem  of  the  first  book,  to 
the  last  of  the  sixth,  the  whole  is  one  connected  chain  of  things 
remembered^  not  hnovBn ;  a  concatenated  series  of  acts  of  memory^  or 
a  long  rote. 

And  I  will  extend  this  reasoning  to  the  whole  of  the  ordinary 
acquisitions,  even  in  much  higher  stages,  which  are  made  with  us,  or 
at  any  other  mathematical  academy,  by  ninety-nine  of  a  hundred 
students ;  nay,  I  might  take  a  much  larger  ratio.  I  know  that  there 
are  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare;  and  equally  rare  is  a  real  mathe- 
matician ;  such  a  mathematician  as  Dr.  Young,  for  example. 

These  are  hard  truths  ;   but  they  are  truths.    And  one  proof,  not 
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SO  inaccessible  but  what  every  Hian  may  find  examples  every  day,  is 
this:  that  after  a  few  months'  abs^ce  from  collage,  or  within  a  short 
time  after  the  books  have  been  closed  and  the  study  abandoned, 
Euclid,  or  whatever  else,  is  as  much  forgotten  as  if  it  had  never  been 
read,  and  the  ex-pupil  becomes  very  shortly  incapable  of  demonstrating 
the  simplest  proposition.  I  will  take  a  thousand  men,  and  they  shall 
even  have  been  Cambridge  mathematicians,  men  of  honours,  and  not 
one  shall  demonstrate  to  me  even  the  proposition  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  rule-of-three.  The  reason  is  plain :  the  whole  was  an  act  of  rote 
and  memory  ;  the  particular  memory  is  no  longer  called  into  use ;  the 
chain  of  the  rote  is  broken ;  and  the  whole,  the  parts,  all,  are  forgotten. 
And  if  this  proof  will  not  satisfy  you,  matheimatician  as  you  are,  I 
will  try  another,  of  another  nature. 

I  will  produce  to  you  a  hundred  teachers  of  mathematics,  men 
perfectly  versant  in  what  they  are  teaching,  teaching  well,  teaching 
every  day,,  respectable  mathematicians,  good  mathematicians  if  you 
please.  I  will  allow  you  then  to  put  a  question  to  such  an  individual, 
which  he  has  not  formerly  considered,  which  has  not  lain  in  his  line  of 
teaching  or  his  usual  train  of  reflection.  Or  it  shall  be  a  mere  variation 
of  some  case  familiar  to  him,  a  practical  application,  we  will  say,  or 
perhaps  an  application  in  which  there  are  some  petty  contesting  con- 
siderations. He  shall  not  solve  it  without  labour,  perhaps  great  labour  ; 
or  he  shall  commit  a  gross  error,  or  error  after  error,  or  he  shall  not 
solve  it  at  all. 

You  may  try  tins  experiment  whenever  you  please:  and  if  you  ask 
me  the  reason,  I  will  say  that  his  mathematical  knowledge  is  good  as? 
far  as  it  is  in  use,  that  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  And  my  similar 
corollary  from  this  is,  that  all  his  knowledge  is  a  rote :  it  is  only 
the  first  case  more  extensively  viewed,  and  placed  in  another  light* 

I  mil  not  illustrate  further  what  I  know  will  be  repelled  with  indig- 
nation, true  as  it  is*  But  this  is  the  reason  of  that  utter  ohastn  which 
is  found  between  the  study  of  mathematics  aiid  the  useof  mathematies^ 
and  that  chasm  gives  us  the  same  proofs  in  another  way.  It  is  the 
cause  of  the  chasm  also  which  occurs  between  the  period  of  leaving 
our  mathematical  studies  and  entering  upon  the  practical  uses  which 
we  meant  to  derive  from  them.  It  is  the  very  ehasm  from  which  I 
myself  suffered  so  long :  if  I  have  at  last  stumounted  it.  But  if  I  hare- 
surmounted  it,  how  has  this  been  effected  ?  By  enterii^  on  an  entire 
new  course  of  study,  for  which  I  made  time,  to  my  excessive  inconven* 
cncc :  for,  unluckily,  I  cannot  say-^-for  which,  fofkunately,  I  had  tima. 

And  what  had  I  here  to  do,  but  first  to  throw  aside  aH  that  I  had  so 
long  laboured  at  ?  Yet  I  wa8  a  mathematician ;  and  need  I  ask  what 
would  have  happened  in  such  a  case,  to  a  student  who  had  learned 
his  mathematics  by  that  act  of  memory  which  I  have  described  ?  to  a 
rote  mathematician,  to  a  paltry  geometer,  perhaps,  who  had  laboured 
up  to  spherics,  or  even  to  conic  seetions  ?   or  to  a  wretched  algebraist 
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wlio  had  imagined  himself  a  great  man  and  a  wonderful  mathema- 
tician, because  he  had  worked  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
Wood  or  Bridge  ? 

No,  Sir,  what  I  say  is  a  truth,  because  I  see  it  every  day ;  and 
1)ecause  I  am  in  )that  class  of  society  and  way  of  life  in  wMch  I  can  see 
it.  I  have  taken  a  hundred,  I  will  take  a  thousand  of  such  mathema- 
ticians, and  they  shall  not  be  able  to  apply  one  atom  of  their  imaginary 
knowledge  to  any  one  necessary  or  useful  thing.  And  when  they  begin 
really  to  work,  they  must  learn  to  work :  and  to  work  as  if  they  had 
never  heard  of  Euclid  or  Simpson.  The  whole  thing  is  new  to  them: 
they  are  raw :  raw  in  every  thing :  lumbered,  if  they  arc  lumbered^ 
with  useless  mathematics ;  or,  as  is  more  likely,  utterly  empty,  and  to 
seek  for  every  thing,  If  the  student  is  an  architect,  he  thinks  no  more 
of  his  geometry ;  for  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  it.  He  takes  some 
good  books  of  carpentry,  and  follows  the  rules  that  wiser  men — ^mathe- 
maticians, certainly — ^have  laid  down ;  but  into  whose  reasons  he  never 
thinks  of  enquiring,  while  he  would  not  understand  them  if  he  did 
enquire. 

Sir,  mathematics,  Cambridge  mathematics,  or  any  mathematics  that 
you  please,  and  use — utility,  their  application,  science,  be  it  what  it 
may,  natural  philosophy,  arc  two  distinct  things.  One  man  in  ten 
thousand  writes  them :  the  rest  must  follow  and  believe.  They  have 
no  time  to  seek  for  reasons :  and  if  they  had,  they  could  not  find 
them.  The  mathematician  architect  believes  the  carpenters'  book, 
because  Nicholson  or  Emerson  says  it  is  true ;  and  the  journeyman 
carpenter  does  the  same  :  and  the  one  does  his  work  as  well  as  the 
other. 

By  this  time  the  mathematician  discovers  that  he  might  have  been 
better  employed  for  three  or  four  years  :  but  he  will  generally  discovoi* 
it  when  it  is  too  late. 

And  it  is  owing  to  this,  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain 
more  distinctly  than  I  had  done,  that,  in  reality,  in  use,  our  men  of 
practical  science  have  not  been  mathematicians,  and  that  mathemati- 
cians, in  scarcely  any  instance,  have  been  practically  useful  men,  or 
have  known  any  thing  whatever  about  the  uses  of  their  learning. 
Accidentally,  the  two  may  have  been  united ;  but  that  is  all.  They 
are  distinct  studies,  and  distinct  pursuits :  and,  judging  from  expe- 
rience, the  general  probability  is,  that  a  practical  man  could  not  easily 
make  a  worse  choice  than  in  spending  his  time  on  mathematics; 
particularly,  since  he  must  certainly  neglect  what  is  essential,  and^- 
what  is  also  very  likely  and  very  common,  render  himself  unfit  for  an 
active  and  useful  profession. 

Once  more,  I  am  yours,  &c. 

A.H. 
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EXTRACTS  OF  A  CORRESPONDENCE 

FROM   THE    NORTH    OF    GERMANY. 

No.  II. 

Marienburg^ 

Arrivino  at  Dirchau>  I  was  told  that  a  partial  thaw  had  made  it 
impossible  to  cross  the  Vistula ;  not  that  the  ice  had  melted,  for  it 
was  still  three  feet  thick,  but  it  had  cracked  and  drifted  a  little,  so 
that  the  masses  either  rested  upon  each  other,  or  were  united  by 
thm  and  unsound  ice.  The  appearance  of  the  river  (which  is  about 
a  mile  broad  at  this  place)  did  not  tempt  the  enterprise,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  inn  was  so  apalling  that  I  declared  my  determina- 
tion to  brave  the  passage.  A  man  offered  himself  as  a  guide,  and 
engaged  some  others  to  carry  my  light  baggage.  The  guide  was 
armed  with  a  lance,  to  ascertain  the  steadiness  of  the  blocks  that 
presented  themselves,  or  the  thickness  of  the  connecting  ice  where 
the  interval  was  too  great  to  be  jumped  over.  We  repeatedly  fell 
into  holes,  above  the  knees,  and  my  apprehensions  were  by  no  means 
calmed,  on  hearing  the  distant,  but  loud  detonations  of  tbe  splitting 
ice.  After  slipping,  scrambling,  and  leaping  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  (in  which  time  we  had  run  at  least  six  parallels  to  the  old  castle 
we  approached,)  we  gained  the  bank.  The  man  who  rents  the  ferry 
immediately  demanded  two  florins  for  the  passage  I  had  made  on  foot, 
with  so  much  peril  and  difficulty.  I  remonstrated  ;  but  he  and  others 
assured  me  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  established  rate,  from  the 
moment  the  ice  broke.  One  of  the  bye-st^ders  (a  professor  of 
theology,  I  suppose,)  observed  that  I  must  see  the  injustice  of  the 
poor  man  losing  his  fare  because  it  had  pleased  God  to  freeze  the 
river.  Either  the  argument  was  conclusive,  or  I  was  not  disposed  to 
prolong  it  while  Reaumur's  thermometer  marked  nine  degrees  below 
the  zero,  for  I  paid  the  money,  and  sought  the  inn  of  the  "  Oros 
Meisferf'  from  which  I  now  write.  I  spent  the  first  day  in  examining 
the  chateau  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  which  I  will  not  say  any  thing 
about  until  I  condense  my  information,  and  can  give  you,  in  brief,  the 
interesting  parts  of  the  history  of  that  Order. 

On  the  second  day,  I  hired  a  carriage  to  take  me  to  M.  de  C.  ^s 
country-house.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  property,  fond  of  the 
society  of  foreigners,  and  I  had  very  special  letters  of  introduction  to 
him.  When  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  seniorial  mansion  (through 
a  filthy  quadrangular  farm-yard,  of  which  three  sides  were  occupi^ 
by  the  tenantry)  I  had  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  the  Maritomes 
who  first  discovered  me,  to  caiTy  a  message  to  her  mistress^  (M.  de  C. 
was  from  home,  she  said,)  but  she  would,  on  no  account,  suffer  me  to 
enter  the  vestibule,  lest,  I  suppose,  some  stags'  horns,  the  most  valuable 
furniture  it  contained,  should  prove  too  strong  a  temptation  for  me. 
After  a  delay  of  some  minutes,  she  returned,  and  ushered  me  into  a 
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small  unfurnished  roomy  in  which  the  Rtovc  had  just  been  lighted.  I 
then  waited  with  laudable  patience  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  door 
was  opened,  and  I  prepared  to  make  by  bow,  and  dSbiter  mon  petit 
bout  de  compliment  to  Madame  de  C.  but  it  was  only  a  mustachocd 
servant,  who  marched  close  up  to  me,  and  (putting  his  hand  to  his 
forehead  as  if  there  had  been  the  peak  of  a  cap  upon  it)  said,  gravoly, 
"  befehlen  sie  ein  pfcife  tabac,  gnadiger  herr  ? "  *  I  dfeelined  the 
proffered  refreshment,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Madame  de  C.  entered. 
She  told  me,  in  a  breath,  that  they  had  had  great  hopes,  the  y;ar 
before,  that  a  failure  of  all  the  crops  in  England  would  have  enabled 
them  to  sell  their  corn  well ;  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ought  t^ 
fight  for  the  Greeks ;  that  the  season  had  been  peculiarly  fatal  to 
turkies ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic 
until  abjuration  became  necessary  to  his  obtaining  the  rank  of  Majors 
General. — iVI.  de  C.  interrupted  this  t6te-^-tdtc,  which  was  becoming  in- 
teresting. He  said  that  his  nephew,  and  two  celebrated  professors,  would 
meet  me  at  dinner  on  the  following  day,  and  (as  I  knew  that  I  could  not 
regain  my  vehicle  until  it  became  more  decidedly  hot  or  cold)  I  accepted 
this  invitation  from  a  person  who,  in  ^vq  minutes'  conference^  gave  me 
clearly  to  understand,  that  the  Prussians  were  the  best  description  of 
Germans,  and  that  the  Germans  were  the  first  people  in  the  world. 

On  the  second  visit,  my  host  was  more  profitably  communicative. 
He  is  said  to  bo  an  excellent  historian,  and  he  gave  me  much  inform 
mation  as  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  that  I  should  never  have  acquired 
from  the  books  within  my  ken.  He  said  that  I  should  learn  a  great 
deal  more  by  examining  the  archives  at  Konigsberg,  the  last  settle-* 
ment  of  the  Knights.  I  observed,  that,  like  several  other  Germans  I 
had  known,  he  could  not  endure  any  cross  questioning  upon  the  sub- 
jects he  treated : — astonishingly  exact  in  a  continuous  narrative,  but  if 
yon  interrupted  his  habitual  process,  the  clue  was  lost.  The  two 
professors  were  less  instructive— discoursing  of  trifles  with  an  insuf- 
ferable air  of  pedantry,  and  I  left  them,  exclaiming  with  Fig&ro:— 

Que  les  gens  d'esptit  sont  b6te  ! 

One  of  these  pundits,  by  the  bye,  was  a  philosopher  not  in  "  ««," 
but  in  "  iu8^'  or  literary  coxcombry  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At 
first  the  authors  of  that  age  merely  altered  their  names  to  har- 
monize with  the  Latin  title-pages  of  their  works.  After  a  time  they 
became  enamoured  of  the  amended  appellations,  and  adopted  thcnn 
familiarly. — ^Hence  8U<ih  original  names  as  Grcgorio,  Geoppe,  or 
Eset,  have  been  converted  into  Gregorovius,  Geoppius,  and  Eselonas. 

The  GJermans,  generally,  have  astonishing  powers  of  application ; 
rf  their  perceptions  and  imagination  held  any  proportion  to  their 
boring  industry,  they  would  contribute  to  human  science  ia  a  way 
very  different  from  the  effect  of  the  five  thousand  new  works  which 
anmially  appear  at  Leipsic.     Unhappily,  they  dedicate  the  same  dili- 

*  ^^'ill  your  honour  smoke  a  pipe  1 
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gence  of  investigation  to  the  most  valuable  and  to  the  most  worthless 
subjects.  A  German  would  apply  himself  with  equally  deep  atten- 
tion to  the  works  of  Kant,  and  to  the  history  of  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk; and,  after  some  months  of  study,  would  perhaps  write  a 
treatise  to  prove  that  the  plant  which  the  "  Herr  Johdnn**  used  as 
a  scaling-ladder  must  have  been  a  i^carlet-runner,  and  that  it  grein^ 
near  Weisenstadt. 

I  begin  to  agree  with  certain  philosophers,  that  climate  has  i( 
powerful  influence  upon  national  taste  and  character,  and  I  will  there- 
fore tell  you  what  the  elimatef  of  Prussia  is,  and  you  may  draw  your 
own  conclusions  as  to  its  effects.  The  Sprhig,  commencing  in  the 
middle  of  April  and  ending  with  May,  is  nearly  that  which  belongs 
to  Batavia  ;  the  Summer  lasts  six  weeks,  and  is  borrowed  from  Ben- 
cool  en  ;  the  Campagna  di  Roma  supplies  the  air  of  Autumn ;  and 
Spitzbergen  the  eight  months'  Winter. 

I  have  often  been  provoked  by  the  allusions  ^hich  the  inhabitants 
of  the  North  make  to  our  temperate  and  productive  climate :  they 
evidently  adopt  the  notions  of  Italian  and  French  travellers,  and 
seem  quite  unconcious  that  an  author  of  either  of  those  nations  would 
think  it  ill-bred  to  mention  any  thing  so  bad  as  the  climates  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  or  Prussia.  We  cannot  pretend  to  the  beau  del 
of  Toulouse  or  Palermo^  but  we  can  laugh  with  travellers  from  those 
favoured  regions  who  tell  us  that  their  lungs  make  the  same  eflfort  to 
deny  the  admission  of  the  fog  (whi^h  they  always  contrive  to  find)r 
in  London,  that  ours  would  do  if  we  drank  nitro-muriatic  acid,  &c. 
One  of  them,  however,  was  impudent  enough  to  say,  that  our 
sun  had  a  ^^ furious  resemblance  to  the  moon — ^that  in  England 
nothing  was  polished  except  the  steel — and  nothing  ripe  but  the 
baked  apples.'' 

Jbraunthergi 

During  my  ten  days'  stay  in  Dantzic  I  saw  nothing  to  interest  me, 
except  the  fortifications  and  the  garrison.  Every  thing  breathes  of 
pipe-clay,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder ;  and  M.  de  Bonald's  observation, 
that  the  Turks  are  "  encamped"  in  Europe  is  not  more  true  than  that 
the  Prussians  are  quartered  in  it. 

I  cannot  account  for  the  evident  jealousy  of  England  which  exists  in 
this  country ;  for  it  is  the  state  upon  which  Prussia  must  build  her 
hopes  of  subsidy  in  case  of  war,  and  from  which  she  benefits  most  by 
her  commerce  in  peace.  However,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that 
on  the  civilized  portion  of  the  Continent  at  least,  the  fame  of  England 
has  been  rising  for  three  years  past ;  and  that  her  name  now  standsr 
nearly  as  fair  in  the  estimation  of  Europe  as  if  •  had.  never 

existed.  A  continuance  of  the  same  firm  and  liberal  policy  w'ould 
almost  extort  the  praise  (but  certainly  not  influence  the  meamires)  of 
the  Czar*  himself. 

*  A  few  years  ago  this  imperiaiya«/aron  is  said  to  have  told  a  Prussian  general  that 
he  \^ishccl  he  could  throw  a  bridge  across  to  Dover. 
Dec.  1825.  2  I 
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ProBsia  has  certainly  little  reason  to  be  grateful  to  her  Holy  Allies. 
She  was  always  poor,  and  something  barbarous.  For  many  years  past 
she  has  had  an  admirably  disciplined  army,  it  is  true,  but  her  means 
of  supporting  it  are  now  as  precarious  as  ever. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  what  can  be  more  disadvantageous  than 
the  configuration  of  Prussia  ?  It  is  a  geographic  polypus.  Her  north 
eastern,  or  extreme  feeler,  is  doubled  by  Russia,  so  that  a  force  may 
at  any  time  cut  off  East  Prussia.  Poland  presses  upon  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Posen,  and  a  portion  of  Silesia;  Russia  being  generally  feeble 
at  the  multiplied  points  of  contact.  The  Rhenish  provinces  too,  her 
best  possessions,  are  separated  by  intervening  states  from  the  other 
limbs.  If  Prussia  is  considered  merely  as  having  the  advanced  post 
to  check  the  first  incursion  of  the  Russians,  it  will  appear  that  the 
support  of  a  large  corps  d'arm6e  kept  constantly  upon  that  duty  Is 
sufficiently  onerous  to  her.  But  this  is  not  the  only  necessary  measure 
pf  defence,  though  it  is  the  one  which  tends  most  to  the  common 
safety. ;  she  has  to  guard  her  many  vulnerable  parts,  and  must  be  alike 
armed  at  all  points- — ^unceasingly  upon  the  watch — the  bow  always 
bent.  Being  forced  to  act  so  extensively  upon  the  defensive,  she 
(Cannot  undertake  any  war  unless  in  conjunction  with  some  one  of  her 
more  powerful  neighbours — ^with  Russia  against  Austria,  or  the 
converse  ;  or  with  Hanover  and  the  Netherlands  against  France. 
Alone,  she  is  much  too  weak  Ui  attempt  a  war  against  any  of  the  great 
powers  that  surround  her.  The  most  probable  offensive  alliance 
would  evidently  be  one  with  Austria ;  but  Austria  having  no  money, 
and  very  little  credit  with  the  Jews,  and  Prussia  being  quite  out  of  the 
condition  of  indulging  in  a  war,  or  any  other  expensive  luxury,  without 
subsidies,  no  effect  could  be  given  to  their  objects  without  a  successful 
appeal  to  the  purse  of  England. 

Btundembwrgm 

This  is  the  last  change  of  horses  before  Konigsbcrg,  which  is  just 
visible  from  it.  After  the  wreck  of-  the  army  passed  through  Boyal 
Prussia  in  1812,  malignant  fevers  broke  out  in  almost  all  the  places 
the  fugitives  had  been  sheltered  in.  A  great  proportion  of  them  died 
wherever  they  rested,  and  apparently  passed  from  sleep  to  eternity. 
A  little  blood  from  the  mouth  was  the  only  indication  that  their  tolls 
were  over.  The  fever  is  supposed  to  have  been  induced  rather  by  the 
exhalations  of  the  yet  living  Frenchmen,  than  from  the  number  of 
dead  bodies  newly  buried ;  but  whatever  the  cause  was,  it  raged  with 
such  intensity  in  this  village,  that,  of  eleven  hundred  inhabitants,  only 
sixteen  old  people  and  a  few  children  escaped  the  general  fate ;  and 
these  were  found  searching  for  food  in  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
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^iaol,  October  iU,  1825. 

Mr.  Editor.*-— I  had  oecasion  lately  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in  South 
Wales  in  the  way  of  my  profession^  and  taking  my  road  home  hy  the 
hills  from  Brecon  to  Cardiff,  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  an  iron- 
work commenced  ou  what  I  may  really  call  a  new  principle.  For  the 
first  time,  I  helieve,  Sir,  in  this  country,  here  is  an  attempt  to  unite 
architectural  taste  with  the  huildings  of  an  iron  manufactory;  and 
as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  travelling,  it  is  the  first  time 
also  that  any  attempt  has  heen  made  to  render  a  manufactory  of  any 
kind  ornamental.  I  rather  suppose  that  it  is  a  solitary  case ;  unless 
we  should  think  of  excepting  some  of  the  government  works,  which 
cannot  properly  he  called  manufactories. 

The  sight  of  this  project,  for  it  is  hut  yet  begun,  has  reminded  me  of  a 
promise  I  once  made  you  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  possibility  of 
introducing  into  many  of  our  common  buildings  architectural  improve- 
ments, and  particularly  in  the  Egyptian  style ;  and  if  I  have  not  done  it 
sooner,  you  must  excuse  it  in  consideration  of  a  pressureof  business, 
and  in  a  line  of  my  profession  which  takes  me  much  from  home.  The 
project  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  intended  to  be  in  this  very  style ; 
but  as  I  have  not  seen  the  drawings,  I  cannot  give  you  any  particular 
account  of  the  plan,  beyond  what  I  find  is  intended  for  an  engine- 
house,  and  from  the  information  communicated  by  the  workmea  on 
the  spot. 

As  far  as  I  can  understand,  however,  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
required  for  this  work  are  to  be  as  purely  Eg3^tian  as  it  is  possible  ta 
make  them,  consistently  with  the  disposition  and  ahrahgements  required 
for  the  several  shops,  casting-houses,  furnaces^  and  so  forth.  It 
appears  also  that  they  are  to  be  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  and  placed 
in  a  symmetrical  manner ;  that  is,  in  such  a  way  that  every  builditig 
will  be  repeated  in  a  corresponding  manner  from  a  common  centre  ; 
and  as  the  total  extent,  according  to  the  account  I  received,  will  be 
four  hundred  yards,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  effect  will  be  very 
striking.  The  place  itself  is  a  wild  narrow  valley  among  the  upper 
hills ;  and  I  can  easily  conceive  that,  when  finished,  it  will  be  a  point 
of  attraction  for  travellers,  and  that  it  will  convey  a  lively  idea  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian  city.  It  will  at  least  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  effect* 
of  this  style  of  building;  as  we  have  had  nothing  as  yet  at  home,  nor 
even  in  Europe,  but  detached  and  insignificant  attempts  at  inutation, 
most  of  them  also  executed  in  a  very  slight  manner. 

The  proprietors  of  this  work  are  Messrs.  Foreman  and  Co.  who  are 
considerable  iron-masters,  and  have  other  great  works  in  the  same 
neighbourhood;  and  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  one 
mercantile  house,  it  gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  enterprise  and  power 
of  British  merchants.      At  the  samie  time,  I  must,  own  that  it  is 

212 
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highly  creditable  to  their  taste ;  as  you  can  conceiyc  nothings  if  you 
have  not  seen  an  iron-work,  more  hideous  than  they  are  at  present,  as 
if  the  founders  had  absolutely  tried  to  make  them  as  ugly  as  possible. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  that  so  liberal  an  example  spreads  among 
our  opulent  manufacturers ;  not  from  any  interested  professional 
views,  I  assure  you,  but  from  the  delight  I  take  in  the  art  to  which  I 
have  been  bred,  and  from  a  wish  to  see  our  national  honour  in  archi- 
tecture stand  upon  a  better  footing  than  it  has  done  yet. 

In  this  case  there  can  be  no  professional  rivalry  at  least ;  for  I 
understand  that  the  architect  is  a  London  physician,  though  his 
name  has  at  this  moment  escaped  my  memory.  He  is  a  Scotchman, 
however,  as  his  name  begins  with  a  Mac ;  but  whether  Macdonald,  or 
Macintosh,  or  Mackenzie,  I  have  forgot.* 

Now,  I  really  cannot  see  any  reason  for  erecting  those  ugly  aad  con- 
temptible brick  buildings,  of  which  all  our  great  manufactories 
consist ;  and,  as  if  the  very  devil  of  bad  taste  had  got  possession  of 
all  our  rich  merchants,  it  seems  as  if  they  were  never  contented  ^thout 
making  them  as  hideous  as  possible.  And  while  there  is  neither 
shape  nor  form  in  them,  there  is  a  flimsy,  papery,  and  washy  look 
about  them  all,  as  if  they  were  not  meant  to  stand  a  year,  or  as  if  the 
builders  had  taken  their  pattern  from  a  common  brick  street-house, 
built  on  a  lease  of  three  lives. 

A  manufactory  is  a  permanent  building,  or  is  at  least  meant  to  be 
so ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  have  a  look  of  permanence,  in  the  first 
place.  When  I  see  our  cotton-mills  and  other  great  works,  I  always 
fancy  that  the  projector  expected  to  be  a  bankrupt  in  a  year  or  two, 
or  that  he  intended  it.  They  all  look  as  if  they  had  been  built  not  to 
last;  and  when  I  look  at  a  tottering  building,  I  always  feel  as  if  I  was 
looking  at  a  tottering  house — a  tottering  house  in  the  mercantile  sense 
of  the  word. 

This  does  not  look  like  good  policy,  in  many  ways ;  and  I  am  very 
sure  it  is  not  good  policy  in  building.  These  gentlemen  cannot  often 
excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  they  have  short  leases,  which  is  the 
common  apology  made  to  us  for  the  wretched  works  that  we  are  so 
often  employed  to  build,  and  which  it  is  really  distressing  to  have  any 
concern  with.  If  you  knew  the  mortification  to  which  our  profession 
is  exposed,  you  would  really  feel  for  us ;  for  you  can  scarcely  conceiye 
'how  grievous  it  is  to  a  man  who  loves  his  art,  to  be  obliged  to  do  what 
he  knows  to  be  wrong,  and  hates  the  sight  of  after  it  is  done,  or  to 
have  to  deal  with  a  stupid,  tasteless,  rich  man ;  or,  what  is  a  great 
deal  worse  than  all  this,  with  a  committee  of  taste  made  up  out  of  a 
parish  vestry. 

But  that  is  a  point  which  I  may  come  to  some  other  time.  I  have 
told  these  gentlemen  often ; — ^I  do  not  want,  you.  Sir,  to  spend  your 

•  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  here  alluded  to  is  Dr.  MaccoUoch,  a 
name  already  known  to  the  public. — £d. 
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money  in  what  you  call  taste ;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  build  a  portico, 
and  lay  out  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  in  columns  and  caryatides. 
If  you  are  to  build  a  house,  why  not  make  it  good  at  once  ?  If  yod 
are  going  to  build  a  manufactory,  make  it  durable  and  strong.  And 
if  you  are  building,  whether  it  is  a  house  or  a  manufactory,  you  may 
as  well  build  a  handsome  building  as  an  ugly  one ;  particularly  if  it 
does  not  cost  more  money. 

So  far  from  costing  more  money,  a  handsome  building  can  be  made 
to  cost  less  than  an  ugly  one.  As  I  have  often  told  those  gentlemen, 
architectural  beauty  depends  upon  proportion—on  the  disposition  of  the 
parts.  Keep  your  columns  and  your  trumpery  to  yourself;  you  will 
spend  your  money  and  miss  your  purpose.  This,  however,  is  what 
they  cannot  understand ;  the  public  can  never  separate  the  notion  of 
beauty  from  that  of  expense ;  they  are  always  thinking  of  ornaments 
when  an  architect  speaks  to  them  of  a  beautiful  building. 

But  I  shall  probably  find  some  other  occasion  of  speaking  more 
fully  on  this  subject.  Yet  it  would  be  well  if  architects  would  make 
them  understand  what  is  meant  by  proportion ;  a  subject  which 
always  seems  beyond  their  comprehension.  Any  man  with  two  eyes 
may  travel  all  over  the  country  and  see  money  enough  thrown  away  in 
columns  and  ornaments ;  if  he  had  but  one  eye,  he  might  see  that 
all  this  expense  was  doing  harm  and  not  good ;  and  that  the  very 
deformity  itself  was  positively  created  very  often  by  the  ornaments 
themselves.  It  is  too  common  a  case,  that  when  a  man  spends  more 
money  in  building  than  he  ought,  he  spends  it  in  doing  harm  and  in 
producing  a  bad  effect.  I  may  perhaps  be  speaking  against  the  interest 
of  the  profession,  but  if  I  respect  the  profession,  I  love  the  art  stiU 
better. 

It  is  really  vexatious  to  meet  with  a  rich  man,  some  great  merchant 
retiring  from  business,  or  a  young  squire  just  come  to  his  estate, 
consulting  with  his  architect,  and  saying :  "  I  shall  spend  twenty  thou<» 
sand  pounds  upon  this  house,  and  it  must  be  the  handsomest  house  in 
the  county ;  '*  when  the  imhappy  artist  produces  drawings  after  drawings, 
but  the  man  of  taste  and  money  fltill  says :  *^  this  will  never  do ;  it  is 
not  grand  enough."  Then  it  must  be  a  Gothic  castle,  or  a  Greek 
temple,  or  some  such  thing ;  and  the  end  of  all  is  to  choose  the  worst 
drawing,  or  else  to  alter  and  add,  and  to  put  more  windows  and  more 
columns,  and  more  pediments,  till  it  ends  in  being  such  an  absurdity 
that  the  architect  is  ai&aid  to  look  at  his  own  work. 

But  to  return  to  our  manufactories,  which  is  the  point  that  at 
present  interests  me  chiefly. 

A  manufactory,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  permanent  work,  and  it  ought 
to  be  built  to  last.  That  is  one  reason  why  those  structure  should  be 
built  of  stone,  as  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  e£fect  with  brick, 
particularly  with  those  horrid  red  bricks  which  you  see  all  over  the 
country.    It  is  as  easy  to  make  bricks  white  as  red,  if  the  makers 
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chose ;  bat  indeed  the  taste  of  the  public  is  so  bad  that  they  adnaUf 
prefer  the  red  colour,  just  as  the  Dutchmen  paint  their  pleasure-bonsefl 
in  stripes,  and  as  even  stone  houses  are  coloured,  on  purpose  tbat  they 
may  look  like  bricks. 

la  a  manufactory,  there  is  every  thing  that  an  architect  can 
desire  to  work  with.  There  is  generally  a,bundan($e  of  room ;  dimea* 
sions ;  length  and  height ;  circumstances  with  which  an  artist  covld 
do  any  thing  if  he  were  allowed  his  own  way.  Let  him  have  the 
walls,  give  him  the  doors  and  the  windows  and  the  roofs  and  tke 
chimneys  to  manage,  and  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  constructing  foE 
his  employer  a  beautiful  building ;  ler.ving  the  squires  to  keep  theit 
Greek  porticos  and  their  Gothic  castles  to  themselves,  and  to  make 
themselves  conspicuous  in  their  own  way.  But  the  architect  telb 
them  in  vain  what  he  has  often  told  them  before :  "  it  will  cost  yoii 
nothing  more,  I  intend  to  use  only  the  same  quantity  of  stone  and 
lime,  but  I  must  place  it  according  to  my  own  notions  of  right.'' 

And  though  we  should  suppose  that  something  was  to  be  spent  for 
ornament's  sake.  A  rich  man  may  derive  as  much  credit  from  his 
manufactory  as  his  dwelling-house.  He  ought  to  be  proud  of  it ;  for 
if  it  were  not  for  his  works,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  often  haifc 
a  house  to  live  in.  Britain  too  may  be  proud  of  its  manufactories 
They  are  an  honour  to  the  nation ;  they  are  the  staple  of  itagloiy  and 
power ;  yet  we  might  be  supposed  ashamed  of  them,  when  we  look  at 
the  buildings  of  which  they  consist,  and  at  their  economical  and  starved 
an'angements. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  not  an  architectural  people ;  but  why  should 
we  not  be  an  architectural  people  ?  It  is  not  for  waiit  of  money  or 
means :  the  only  want  we  labour  under,  is  want  of  ambition  and  want 
of  taste.  There  is  no  architectural  taste.  Sir,  in  the  country ;  that  is 
the  true  reason.  I  sliall  suppose  that  we  have  not  much  in  our  power 
with  respect  to  the  architecture  of  our  towns ;  yet  even  that  is  not  true 
either ;  as  any  one  may  see  in  Bath  and  Qlasgow  and  Edinburgh ;  and 
as  we  are  just  beginning  to  see  in  London.  We  have  churches ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  not  done  much  to  be  proud  of  them  ;  nolr 
generally  in  our  public  buildings  either. 

But,  in  any  view,  buildings  of  this  nature,  town  buildings  of  taste 
and  design  can  never  be  very  numerous ;  and  therefore  we  shaU  never 
have  many  opportunities  of  displaying  our  taste,  or  erecting  designs  th 
do  honour  to  our  proficiency  in  this  noble  art,  or  to  do  us  credit  with 
posterity,  and  with  our  neighbours  of  the  Continent.  They  laugh  at 
our  buildings  and  despise  us ;  and  well  they  may:  but  what  is  somer 
what  grievous,  all  the  blame  falls  upon  our  profession ;  as  if  the 
architects  were  answerable  for  the  bad  taste  of  the  people ;  as  if  they 
could  compel  them  to  build  works  of  character  against  their  judgment 
and  inclination. 

Now,  Sir,  our  manufactories  offer  excellent  opportunities  to  multiply 
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what  may  be  called  our  public  buildings ;  to  give  architects  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  that  they  know  their  art,  and  to  spread  the  principles  of 
taste  among  the  people.  If  we  could  show  foreigners  such  buildii^gSy 
they  would  no  longer  call  us  shopkeepers ;  our  merchants  would  rise 
in  character,  and  so  would  the  national  taste ;  we  should  not  look  like 
a  people  of  yesterday,  as  ephemeral  people,  living  from  hand  to  mouth; 
and  the  splendour  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  system  would 
even  carry  down  our  reputation  to  posterity.  At  present.  Sir,  as  one 
of  your  correspondents  has  remarked,  our  buildings  will  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  not  a  stone  will  remain  on  another  to  record 
the  history  of  our  fame,  not  a  remnant  to  show  that  we  were  an  archi- 
tectural people,  that  we  ever  built  any  thing  but  iron  bridges,  wooden 
ships,  and  manufactories  of  lath  and  plaster. 

It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  I  was  gratified  with  the  work  which 
has  been  the  leading  inducement  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter. 
Example  goes  a  great  way ;  and  so  do  mercantile  pride  and  rivalry ; . 
and  when  the  attempt  has  been  once  made,  when  it  has  been  shown ^ 
that  it  can  be  carried  into  effect,  I  have  no  doubt  that  others  will 
follow  the  example.     I  believe  these  very  gentlemen,  the  iron-masters, 
are  particularly  jealous  of  each  other ;  so  that  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  see  another  work  shortly  set  on  foot  upon  some  solid  and  handsome 
plan,  and  probably  in  some  other  style;    though  they  may  not  easily 
find  a  better  one.     And  as  the  fashion  spreads,  it  will  increase,  as  is 
common  in  all  these  things ;  so  that  the  cotton-spinners  and  the  other 
great  manufacturers  will  probably,  in  time,  learn  to  acquire  some  taste 
and  some  ambition  in  this  same  way,  making  our  great  commercial 
towns  very  d iff erent«  from  what  they  are  now.     I  shall  be  glad  to  think, 
that,  by  means  of  your  journal,  the  circumstances  which  I  have  now 
been  describing  to  you  will  be  more  generally  known ;  and  it  is  partly 
for  that  reason  that  I  have  given  you  this  early  notice  of  them.     If 
will  probably  be  a  long  time  yet  before  the  building  will  be  up,  so  as 
to  speak  for  itself,  and  before  the  public  will  hear  of  it :   for  thougby 
as  I  may  say,  in  the  very  neighbourhood,  and  travelling  in  the  country 
itself,  it  was  quite  unknown  to  me  till  I  stumbled  on  it  by  the  merest 
accident. 

As  to  the  style  adopted  for  this  building,  I  am  much  pleased  to  find' 
that  it  was  selected,  as  it  is  a  mode  of  architecture  to  which  I  hftve 
been  strongly  attached  from  the  moment  I  first  knew  it ;  though, 
unfortunately,  there  are  few  opportunities  among  us  of  introducing  it, 
partly  from  the  general  nature  of  our  buildings,  and  partly  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  public  about  Egyptian  architecture.  That  is  my 
chief  reason  for  addressing  this  letter  to  you ;  as  I  am  very  desirous 
of  overcoming  these  prejudices,  if  I  can,  and  as  I  also  wish  to  make  the 
people  better  acquainted  with  a  kind  of  architecture  which  almost 
every  one  is  ignorant  of,  and  which  many  persons  do  not  even  suspect 
the  existence  of. 
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It  is  not  only  fortunate^  in  this  view  of  the  case,  that  the  architect 
of  this  work  has  chosen  the  Egyptian  style  for  it,  hut  that  style  is,  in 
itself,  particularly  appropriate,  as  if  indeed  it  had  almost  been  inTcnted 
for  that  purpose  among  others.  This  may  be  immediately  perceived 
in  travelling  among  the  iron-works :  as  the  great  furnaces,  or  cupolas 
as  they  are  called,  have  already  a  very  Egyptian  air  about  them^  firom 
their  mass  and  solidity,  and  the  inclination  of  their  walls  or  general 
outline.  Hence  they  would  combine  admirably  with  such  other  parts 
of  the  buildings  as  the  architect  could  contrive  to  design  and  dispose 
according  to  Egyptian  rules ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  if  the  work 
has  been  well  considered,  it  will  form  a  very  beautiful  and  harmonious 
whole.  I  must  only  hope  that  this  architect  will  have  better  luck 
than  we  generally  have ;  and  that  these  iron-making  gentlemen  do 
not  imagine  themselves  men  of  taste,  like  the  ruffians  who  make  up 
the  parish  vestries,  or  the  conceited  gentlemen  who,  upon  the  strength 
of  having  spent  two  or  three  months  in  Rome  and  Athens>  set  up  for 
committees  of  taste,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  works  of  men  of  abilities 
and  knowledge,  and  spoiling  whatever  they  interfere  with. 

I  know  better  than  this  Scotch  gentleman,  what  it  is  to  have  to 
do  with  employers  who  have  as  much  ignorance  and  conceit  as  they 
bave  money,  and  often  much  more :  and,  when  all  is  done,  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  his  ideas  have  been  abandoned  or 
modified,  precisely  where  it  was  most  needful  to  adhere  to  them, 
which  is  generally  in  all  those  delicate  matters  of  proportion  and 
disposition  that  are  most  essential,  but  which,  because  they  are  not 
measured  by  yards  or  fathoms,  those  clumsy-headed  personages  think 
they  can  alter  as  they  please.  He  must  not  be  surprised  either,  if 
he  finds  a  Greek  pediment,  or  an  arch,  pushed  in  among  his  purest 
ideas :  and,  in  the  end,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  have  a  strong 
inclination  to  hang  himself,  like  the  unlucky  architect  of  Saint 
Genevieve.  Whatever  happens,  the  deformity  will  be  charged  to 
him,  as  it  has  always  been  to  every  architect ;  who  never  fails  to  find 
that  he  is  made  responsible  for  the  dullness,  vanity,  stinginess,  and 
obstinacy  of  his  employers.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  wish  him  better 
luck  than  I  have  had  myself,  or  than  my  friend  Mr.  Soane  has  had. 
Poor  Soane  I  they  have  made  sad  work  of  his  Board  of  Trade,  with 
their  taste  ;  and  they  leave  all  the  blame  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  far  as  I  could  see  of  the  design  for  the 
engine-house,  it  promises  to  be  as  pure  and  simple  a  specimen  of  the 
style  as  could  have  been  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  and, 
I  am  pretty  confident,  that  the  remainder  of  the  whole  line  of  building 
will  be  not  less  classical  and  appropriate,  because  I  judge  by  the 
plainness  and  good  sense,  and  the  true  feeling  of  the  nature  of  the 
Egyptian  style  which  is  visible  in  this  one. 

This  gentleman  must  take  care,  however,  that  he  is  not  wrecked  by 
economy,  as  they  call  it,  which  is  stinginess ;  which  I  can  tell  him,  from 
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experience,  he  will  have  to  battle  against  wherever  trade  is  concerned, 
just  as  he  may  be  plagued  with  extravagance  and  columns,  where 
vanity  is  the  leading  motive,  and  when  the  dunder-headed  squire  is 
determined  to  have  the  best  house  in  the  county.  Saving,  saving,  Sir, 
that  is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  trade ;  and,  like  all  the  other 
schemes  of  stupid  people,  the  saving  ends  in  losing :  to  use  an  old 
proverb,  they  will  "  spoil  the  ship  for  a  penny-worth  of  tar." 

But  as  I  have  undertaken  to  defend  the  Egyptian  style  of  architec- 
ture, I  may  as  well  begin  with  this  very  principle,  the  economy  of 
that  system.  This  is  what  I  hold  to  be  one  of  its  fundamental  merits. 
It  is  the  style  which  produces  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  orna- 
ment ;  and  thus  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  Grothic,  which  gains  all  its 
ends  in  the  exactly  opposite  way.  And  I  maintain.  Sir,  that  it  is  far 
cheaper  than  any  style  which  can  be  properly  called  Greek,  or  than 
any  variety  of  Palladian  architecture  ;  provided  that  this  is  to  have 
any  effect,  or  pretend  to  any  beauty.  In  none  of  those  last  can 
beauty  be  produced  without  considerable  ornament,  and  consequently 
expense  ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  merely  plain  buildings,  of  the  pro- 
portions derived,  or  thought  vulgarly  to  be  derived,  from  the  Greek 
style,  even  then  the  Egyptian  may  be  equally  plain  and  economical, 
while  it  will  always  produce  a  greater  effect,  wherever  it  is  an  ad- 
missible style,  which,  it  is  plain,  it  cannot  always  be. ' 

Its  economy  consists  principally  in  this,  that  it  can  dispense 
with  columns,  while  there  is  no  architecture  derived  from  the  Greek 
where  they  are  not  indispensable.  No  striking  entablature,  which 
gives  it  so  much  character,  can  be  used  without  columns,  while  it 
has  no  pilasters ;  and  its  door-ways  also  can  be  made  ornamental 
without  columns ;  which  a  Greek  door-way  cannot,  because,  in  fact, 
the  original  Greek  door-way  is  nothing,  and  is  only  made  endurable 
by  our  own  modern  inventions,  which  foolish  people  imagine  to  be 
Greek. 

Another  cause  of  the  economy  of  the  Egyptian  architecture,  is 
the  few  ornaments  which  it  requires,  or  even  a^its.  This  is  a  high 
merit  in  itself^  hut  it  is  a  principal  merit  in  this  point  of  view. 
In  a  plain  building,  or  a  building  in  the  simplest  Egyptian  style,  the 
entablature,  and  the  reeds  or  cords  at  the  angles,  with  the  head- 
bands and  cords  round  the  doors  and  windows,  are  ornaments  enough : 
and  if  we  should  desire  more,  a  few  flutings  under  the  head-bands, 
with  the  winged  globe  wherever  it  may  be  convenient,  are  ornaments 
enough,  and  indeed  all  that  it  admits. 

As  an  architect,  I  must  now  notice  another  economical  considera- 
tion, particularly  wherever  it  is  adopted  for  manufactories,  and  that 
is,  the  great  strength  and  stability  of  the  walls,  arising  from  their 
inclined  position,  or  rather  from  the  circumstance  that  the  base  is 
broader  than  the  upper  part.  This  produces  the  peculiar  effect  which 
characterises  the  Egyptian  system ;  and  the  superior  strength  which* 
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it  affords,  is  well  known  to  every  mason :  it  is  particularly  well  known 
to  engineers,  since  it  is  adopted  in  all  military  works  of  fortification. 
And  though  it  is  against  the  interest  of  my  own  profession  to  say  so, 
whatever  manufacturer  shall  huild  his  walls  on  this  plan,  may  con- 
sole himself  that  he  will  not  have  to  rehuild  his  works  before  half  a 
century  is  expired,  or  perhaps  before  his  lease  is  run  out. 

The  sum  total  of  this  is,  that,  by  means  of  the  Egyptian  style  of 
architecture,  we  can  produce  a  plain,  solid,  strong  building,  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  full  of  effect,  creditable,  having  the  appearance  of  science, 
and  taste,  and  ornament,  with  far  less  expense  than  we  can  produce 
any  other  decent-looking  building  in  any  style  of  architecture  that 
can  be  called  architecture.  And,  as  a  practical  and  an  experienced 
man,  I  will  venture  to  say  too,  that  I  will  produce  such  a  buildings 
at  an  expense  of  not  above  one  per  cent  above  the  hideous  manufac- 
tories that  I  see  all  over  the  country,  which  have  no  pretence  to  ar- 
chitecture or  ornament  at  all.  And  this  is  the  consequence  of  its 
extreme  simplicity ;  of  the  powerful  effect  produced  by  its  entabla- 
ture, and  by  its  doors  and  windows ;  and  of  the  small  quantity  of  mere 
ornament  which  it  requires.  With  any  pretence  to  decency,  in  a 
Greek  style,  I  would  not  undertake  to  produce  as  good  an  effect  at 
five  per  cent. 

As  to  the  iron-works,  (and  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  other  cases 
of  manufactories,)  they  do  a  great  deal  of  their  work  with  arches, 
and  they  never  compute  what  that  work  costs.  Their  arches  cost 
abundance  of  money,  and  only  cause  deformity:  whereas,  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  all  the  expense  of  arching  is  saved,  and  every  thing 
tells  in  the  beauty  of  the  building. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons  for  recommending  this  style :  as  I 
know  very  well  that  I  must  not  propose  expense  to  manufacturers, 
that  is  the  cheap  way  in  which  a  great  effect  and  great  beauty  can 
be  produced  in  this  manner.  But  even  if  they  wished  to  produce 
buildings  really  ornamental,  or  to  have  columns ;  if  they  should  wish 
to  erect  churches  or  public  buildings  in  this  manner,  then  I  say  that 
the  Egyptian  style  allows  of  the  same  effects  as  the  Greek,  with  less 
expense. 

The  reason  is,  that*  its  columns  are  cheaper  in  themselves,  and 
besides,  that  with  a  smaller  number  of  columns,  we  can  produce  as 
good  an  effect,  owing-  to  the  general  simplicity  of  this  system  of 
architecture.  The  fundamental  system  of  the  Egyptian  architecture 
is  more  effective ;  because  it  can  stand  alone  and  produce  its  effect* 
without  additional  ornament,  while  it  shall  also  look  like  an  orna- 
mental work;  but  in  any  Greek,  or  variation  from  the  Greek,  a 
building  is  helpless  and  bare,  unless  it  is  fully  ornamented :  and,  there- 
fore, a  little  ornament  goes  a  great  way  in  the  former ;  besides  which^ 
there  is  not  such  an  use  for  columns,  and  such  a  demand  for  them. 

I  know  very  well,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  could  not  illustrate  this  sub- 
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ject  intelligibly  without  di^awings,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Egyptian  architecture 
without  such  references ;  but  as  far  as  that  can  be  6i  any  use,  I  may 
refer  the  gentlemen  whom  I  wish  to  influence,  to  Denon's  work  on 
Egypt,  of  which  there  is  aa  English  translation,  and  to  Norden.  I 
can  also  refer  them  to  Bullock's  Museum,  which  i^  a  very  elegant 
building,  though  the  Cockneys  overlook  it,  built  by  my  friend 
Robertson ;  and  also  to  another  little  thing  which  he  has  put  up,  I 
believe  it  is  in  Welbeck-street,  or  Wimpole-streetj  I  forget  whichy 
and  which  is  very  tasty  and  true,  though  it  is  so  small.  Besidea" 
which,  my  particular  friend,  Foulston,  has  lately  built  a  school  at 
Devonport,  in  a  very  beautiful  Egyptian  style,  which  I  hope  will  in- 
duce other  Devonshire  gentlemen  to  imitate  his  good  example. 

All  I  wish  is,  to  see  some  taste  introduced  into  our  permanent 
buildings,  instead  of  the  abominable  trash,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
age  and  the  nation:  and  the  Welsh  foundry  which  I  happened  to 
fall  in  with,  has  made  me  particularly  turn  my  attention  to  the  manu- 
facturing gentlemen,  who  really  have  it  in  their  power  to  io  some- 
thing good,  and  to  pass  themselves  off  for  men  of  taste,  rivalling' 
those  worthy  iron-manufacturers^  for  whom  I  shall  always  entertain 
a  great  respect,  though  they  have  gone  a  little  out  of  the  way  in 
taking  up  with  a  dilettante  instead  of  a  professional  man.  And  to 
show,  Sir,  that  I  am  not  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  trade,  I  shall  not 
even  sign  my  name,  for  I  will  not  have  it  said  that  I  have  written 
about  Egypt  in  hopes  of  a  job. — ^Your's  truly,  L.  I. 
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No.  IIL 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  3,  1786. 

Dear  Sister — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  or  three 
kind  letters  from  you  since  I  wrote  to  you.  I  have  been  much  busierf 
in  building,  I  hope  you  received  the  barrel  of  flour  I  sent  you.  I 
approve  of  the  friendly  disposition  you  made  of  some  of  your  wdod*. 
I  wish  you  a  comfortable  winter — it  begins  to  set  in  here,  but  my 
buildings  are  now  covered  so  as  to  fear  no  damage  from  the  weather. 
Wc  fire  all  well,  and  send  our  loves  arid  duties.  I  have  lately  received' 
a  letter  from  a  person  who  subscribes  himself  Stickney  ;  says  he'  is  a 
grandson  of  my  sister  Davenport ;  and  has  a  son  named  Benjamin 
Franklin,  to  whom  he  desires  to  give  a  good  education,  but  cannot 
well  afford  it.  You  have  not  mentioned  this  family  in  the  list  you  sent 
me.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  them?      I  am  ever,  my  dear  Sister, 

Your  affectionate  Brother,   B.  Franklin. 

P.  S, — Your  bill  for  the  wood  has  not  yet  appeared.  If  you  find  it 
difficult  to  sell  such  a  bill,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  one  for 
you  to  receive  the  money  in  Boston. 
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PHladdfMa,  October  19,  17B9. 

Dear  Sister — ^I  received  your  kind  letter  of  September  the  10th, 
by  cousin  John  Williams.  I  have  also  received  and  paid  your  biU, 
and  am  pleased  that  you  added  to  it  an  account  of  your  wood.  As  to 
my  health,  it  continues  as  usual,  sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  happiness  hereafter  which  you  mention,  I  have 
no  doubt  about  it,  confiding  as  I  do  in  the  goodness  of  that  Being, 
who  through  so  long  a  life  .has  conducted  me  with  so  many  instances 
of  it.  This  family  join  in  best  wishes  of  happiness  to  you  and  your's, 
with  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

B.  Franklin, 

EndonecL'-'Mrt,  Mecom,  Unity 'gtreet,  Boston, 


Philadelphia,  March  24,  1790  • 

My  dear  Sister'— I  received  your  kind  letter  by  your  good  neigh- 
bour Captain  Rich.  The  information  it  contained  that  you  continue 
well,  gave  me  as  usual  great  pleasure.  As  to  myself,  I  have  been 
quite  free  from  pain  for  near  three  weeks  past,  and  therefore  not  being 
obliged  to  take  my  laudanum,  my  appetite  has  returned,  and  I  have 
recovered  some  part  of  my  strength.  Thus  I  continue  to  live  on  while 
all  the  friends  of  my  youth  have  left  me,  and  gone  to  join  the  majority. 
I  have,  however,  the  pleasure  of  continued  friendship  and  conversation 
with  their  children  and  grand-children.  I  do  not  repine  at  my  malady, 
though  a  severe  one,  when  I  consider  how  well  I  am  provided  with 
every  convenience  to  palliate  it,  and  to  make  me  comfortable  under  it, 
and  how  many  more  horrible  evils  the  human  body  is  subject  to,  and 
what  a  long  life  of  health  I  have  been  blessed  with  free  from  them  all. 

You  have  done  well  not  to  send  me  any  more  fish  at  present.  These 
continue  good  and  give  me  pleasure. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  our  sister  Scot's  daughter,  whether  she 
is  still  living,  and  where  ? 

This  family  join  in  love  to  you  and  your's,  and  to  cousins  Williams, 
with  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

B.  Franklin. 

It  is  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  write  in  bed.  The  awkward  position 
has  occasioned  the  crooked  lines. 

Jlfr5.  Jane  Mecom,  Unity-street,  BoOon* 


*  About  three  weeks  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  of  April, 
followed.  The  following  words  are  written  on  the  back,  in  Mrs.  Mecom's  hand  : — 
"  This  is  the  last  letter  1  received  from  my  dear  brother." 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  SPIDERS. 

I  shall  desire  of  you.  mote  acquaintance.  Good  Master  Cobweb. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dreean, 

I  LIKE  that  story  of  a  captive  in  the  Bastile  who  wept  for  the  loss  of 
his  Spider. — It  was  an  execrahle  refinement  of  the  French  cruelty  of 
those  times  to  deprive  him  of  the  only  companion  of  his  misery,  for 
doubtless  the  insect  had  beguiled  him  of  many  languisliing  hours. — Or, 
in  his  saddest  moods  perchance,  he  threaded  his  tears  upon  the  silken 
lines  of  its  web,  and  remembered  those  he  had  seen  hung  forth  at 
morn,  when  the  sun  told  "  his  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine.*^ 

Perhaps  he  had  learned  a  lesson  of  patience  under  hunger  from  the 
creature's  long  abstinences :— May  be,  like  myself ,  he  had  watched 
it  from  its  nonage,  one  of  a  small  yellow  swarm  to  a  mature  Michael- 
mas growth,— had  noted  the  spinning  of  its  first  slender  web — sum- 
med its  net-income  of  flies,  and  grown  intimately  interested  in  its 
habits  and  policy,— ^or  sometimes  in  my  leisure  I  am  a  Buffon. 

I  am  fond  of  the  studies  of  naturalists.  I  Bke  their  biographies  of 
birds — anecdotes  of  animals — tales  of  reptiles — facts  about  fishes— 
or  fables  even  about  monsters — ^but  I  care  not  for  the  characteristics 
of  stocks  and  stones. — Ores,  fossils,  mica,  quartz-trap,  the  delights 
of  the  fgcologist,  attract  me  not ; — I  would  rather  have  an  interview 
with  the  bear  Martin  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  than  pore  over  all  the 
ursine  relics  in  the  cavern  of  Kulotz. — ^I  am  interested  only  in  crea- 
tures that  live  and  move> — ^but  with  all  and  the  meanest  of  those  I  can 
partake  as  much,  as  though  the  metempsychosis  were  not  such  an  in- 
different creed  to  me  as  it  is.  Next  to  human  lives,  I  delight  in  the 
memoirs  of  animals,  such  as  Sir  John  Harrington's  account  of  his 
dog,  Bungey, — or  Cowper's  of  his  hares, — perhaps  I  even  prefer  them 
to  some  mens  and  women's  biographies. 

I  am  not  singular,  however,  in  my  bent. — ^AlnM>st  every  poet,  but 

Shakspcare  above  all,  was  a  naturalist^ — and  so  Titania  describes 

him  to  her  elves: — 

Let  no  wild  things  astonish  him  or  fear  him  ;— 

But  tell  them  all  how  mild  he  is  of  heart ; 

Tell  e'en  the  timid  hares  go  frankly  near  him. 

And  eke  the  wildest  roes  yet  never  start, — 

Nor  yet  shall  fawns  into  the  thickets  dart. 

Nor  wrens  forsake  their  nests  amongst  the  leaves. 

Nor  let  the  speckled  thrush  move  far  apart, — 

But  bid  the  sacred  swallows  haunt  his  eaves 

To  guard  his  roof  from  lightning  and  from  thieves  \ — 

And  when  he  goes,  the  nimble  squirrel's  visitor. 
Let  the  brown  hermit  show  his  hoarded  nuts. 
For  tell  them  this  is  Nature's  kind  inquisitor, — 
Tho'  men  keep  cautious  doors  that  conscience  shuts, 
(For  conscious  wrong  all  curious  quest  rebuts,) 
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But  bees  shall  not  unshetitlie  their  jealous  stings. 
However  he  may  watch  their  straw-thatch*d  huts. 
So  let  him  learn  the  crafts  of  all  quaint  things 
Which  he  will  hint  most  aptly  when  he  sings.*- 

And  those  who  recall  his  description  of  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on 
the  top  of  a  thistle,— or  of  the  temple-haunting  martlet,  by  its  man- 
sionry  proving  that  the  air  is  delicate, — ^may  judge  if  he  was  a  natu- 
ralist in  vain. — 

♦         ♦♦♦♦It*** 

I  know  not  if  any  curious,  pastoral-minded  man  has  forestalled  me 
in  observations  upon  the  spider, — ^but  I  hope  to  contribute  a  niite 
perhaps,  towards  the  history  of  the  race. — Like  the  captive  of  tW 
Bastile,  I  have  amused  many  autumnal  hours  with  its  compamoushipy 
and  can  sympathize  with  his  sorrow,  at  the  loss  of  his  insect ;— -but 
to  have  seen  the  spider-nature  in  the  most  wonderful  of  its  phases 
he  should  have  had  a  pair, — and  been  a  witness  of  their  fights.-^ 
If  the  reader  pleases  I  will,  in  an  old  Isaac  Walton-like  way,  initiate 
him  into  the  sport, — and  let  me  say  here,  that  I  learned  it  myself 
of  a  pretty,  gentle  school-girl,  whom  I  saw,  haunting  about,  with  a  rod 
and  line,  and  in  all  thcf  attitudes  of  an  angler,  but  where  there  were 
neither  fishpools  nor  brooks. 

First,  let  us  get  our  spider.— 

And,  as  it  is  now  Michaelmas-time  (suppose) — ^we  shall  not  walk 
long  without  feeling  our  hair  entangled,  like  Gulliver's,  with  tiny 
threads, — or  else  some  jolly-bodied  spinner  swinging  like  a  bob-cherry 
against  our  lips. — He  must  be  of  a  tawny  colour  or  a  "  ginger  pile"-.^ 
that  being  the  most  lionlike,  and  it  will  be  still  better  if  he  hath  long 
legs,  and  a  lean  hungry  look.  Here  is  just  such  an  one,  ambushing 
under  a  curly-leaf,  as  you  may  discover  by  following  with  your  eye 
the  dedalian  clue-line  that  leads  from  the  centre  of  the  web  to  his 
retreat. — ^This  is  the  creature's  alarum — or  if  you  will,  you  may* 
liken  it  to  the  wire  of  a  spring-gun,  with  death  lurking  at  the  other 
extremity, — and  truly  when  the  line  is  touched  he  will  leap  forth 
with  a  suddenness,  that  at  the  hundredth  time  even  hath  made  me 
start  a  pace  backward.  And  now  let  us  find  an  invader  ;  for  his  net 
and  note,  that  he  must  always  be  the  biggest  of  the  two,  the  natural 
sense  of  injury  standing  the  defensive  spider  instead  of  some  power 
and  weight.  For  he  must  be  a  stouter  fellow  than  I,  that  comes  to 
take  my  own  house  away  from  me,  and  even  then  it  may  fare  as  ill 
with  him  as  it  did  to  the  Burgundians  against  the  Swiss. — ^Indeed,  as 
I  have  noticed,  there  is  scarcely  one  out  of  twenty,  amongst  the 
offensive  spiders,  that  does  not  rather  run  away  than  stand  to  his 
unjust  aggression. — ^Wherefore,  instead  of  thrusting  him  rudely  at 
once  into  another's  domain, — suspend  'him  to  it,  quietly,  by  a  good 
yard  of  his  own  thread,  for  thus,  by  the  connection  betwixt  the  web 
and  his  own  bowels,  he  may  be  pursuaded  that  it  is  a  natural  tie,  and 
so  fight,  as  if  for  a  homa  of  his  own. 
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Look !  here  is  one  for  our  purpose,  just  avenging  himself  from  a 
bough  of  a  lime-tree,  and  exuding  a  manifold  streamer  of  gossamers, — 
for  he  does  not  leap  or  fly  with  a  line,  as  some  have  fancied,  from  place 
to  place  but  thus,  by  venting  a  skein  of  the*  finest  filaments,  which  are 
carried  and  fastened  somewhere  by  the  wind;  obtains  a  communica- 
tion with  a  distant  twig.  However,  let  us  entangle  him  on  our  switch, 
and  introducing  him,  as  I  have  directed  before,  into  the  foreign  web,— 
behold  how  nimbly  he  climbs  up  like  any  Jack  tar, — and  now  if  you  are 
shai*p-sighted  you  may  see  him  curiously  reeling  off  the  overgone 
superfluous  thread  upon  his  two  hindermost  feet. — At  this  rate  he 
would  soon  be  into  the  web, — ^if  the  other,  with  his  Atropos-like  shears, 
did  not  cut  his  thread, — and  suddenly  let  him  tumble  to  the  earth, 
where  he  lies  as  still  as  though  he  were  stunned  or  quite  dead. 
Whereas,  it  is  the  wonderful  craft  of  the  creature,  to  seem  thus ; — 
rolling  up  his  legs  about  him,  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  small 
round  pebble-stones,  amongst  which  he  lies, — for  'tis  observable,  that 
when  he  falls  upon  grass,  he  has  no  recourse  to  that  artifice,  but  begins 
presently  to  creep  under  the  blades.  But  as  ours  lies  thus  upon  the 
gravel,  we  must  oblige  him  by  a  smart  thrust  or  two,  to  grapple  upon 
the  switch, — and  then,  have  at  the  web  again ! — 

Look  you,  now,  as  he  climbs  up,  how  the  other  with  a  brisk  leaping 
motion  shakes  the  whole  of  his  net, — ^which  serves,  if  the  foe  be  some 
strong  redoubtable  enemy  like  a  wasp,  to  help  him  to  release  himself, — 
but  perceiving  that  the  present  comer  is  one  of  his  own  tribe,  he  runs 
at  him  commonly  so  fiercely,  that  the  invader  is  cowed, — and  with  the 
coldness  of  a  bad  cause  at  heart,  lets  himself  drop,  like  a  shot,  to  the 
ground.    These  two,  notwithstanding  being  so  well  matched,  the  jealous 
creature  stops  short  at  bay,  and  you  may  conceive  how  warily  they 
measure  each  other's  strength,  with  all  the  united  vigilance  of  four 
pair  of  eyes.     And  let  me  beg  of  you,  here,  to  watch  well  the  circum- 
stances of  their  hostile  preparation,  for,  as  I  live !  your  ginger-coloured' 
one  is  making  himself  ready  by  a  process  which  I  have  noticed  before 
with  no  mean  measure  of  admiration, — namely,  by  the  empoisonment 
of  his  talons,  that  he  may  fight,  like  Laertes,  with  the  more  deadly 
success.     Observe  how  carefully  he  whets  one  after  the  other  at  his 
venemous  mouth, — and  verily  the  duel  you  are  going  to  witness  will 
be  carried  on  with  such  skill  and  caution  as  are  needful  where  a  single 
wound  must  be  fraught  with  infallible  death.     Nor  have  they  only 
single  points  to  encounter,  and  turn  aside,  but  must  parry  several 
weapons  at  once,  exceeding  therein  the  most  perfect  swordsmen  in  their 
attacks  and  defences — and  truly  I  have  seen  one  plant  himself  in  such  a 
masterly  position,  with  one  fore-arm  at  stretch,  as  a  prize-fighter 
might  have  copied  from.    But  while  I  am  speaking,  our  two  combatants, 
after  trying  their  distances,  have  ventured  to  exchange  a  daii;  or  two, — 
and  woe  be  to  either  now  that    hath  not  a  clear  quick  eye !     For 
'tis  my  fancy,  that  the  organs  of  spiders,  like  those  of  human,  kind,  are 
impaired  by  age, — a  certain  spider  that  I  matched  once,  with  a  body  as 
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big  as  a  nut,  making  no  clever  defence  or  resistance, — ^but  on  the  con- 
trary he  readily  suffered  himself  to  be  entangled  and  seized  upon  behind^ 
when  his  enemy  soon  dispatched  him  through  a  monstrous  great  hole 
in  his  back. — ^And  that  he  was  very  old  I  conclude,  not  only  from  his 
bulky  growth,  but  because  he  had  lost  (as  spiders  do  by  superannuation) 
his  faculty  of  spinning, — so  that  he  never  secured  himself  by  any  line  to 
my  rod,  but  suffered  himself  to  be  shaken  violently  off  against  the  gravel. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  sparrers, — they  are  just  about  to  closOy 
when,  in  place  of  their  shy  pegs  and  darts,  they  will  work  away  with 
their  lim])S  more  briskly  than  the  eye  can  well  follow^— -and  I  doubt 
they  are  the  only  wrestlers  that  ever  truly  fulfil  the  intricate  instruc- 
tions of  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns,-^— for  a  man  must  have  more  arms  than  he. 
ever  had,  to  accomplish  such  a  manifold  gripe  in  a  dozen  parts  at 
once,  as  Sir  Thomas  directs ;  notwithstanding  our  two  wrigglers  are 
at  that  very  work — and  the  black  one  is  beginning  to  show  symptoms 
of  distress. 

There !— that  yellow  devil  has  folded  him  out  of  sight  in  his 
embrace — and  then — pray  observe  it  well,  for  it  is  an  awful  piece  of 
work!^tums  him  out  enwrapped  in  a  complete  winding  sheet  or 
shroud ! — 

The  game  is  up : — and  he,  who  had  been  all  his  life  a  destroyer  and 
ensnarer,  is>  in  turn,  immersed  and  murdered  ; — and  by  and  by,  that 
it  may  not  scare  away  the  prey,  his  unsightly  corpse  will  be  cast  out 
of  the  web.  But  it  will  repay  your  pains  to  enquire,  still  further,  into 
many  curious  passages  in  the  life  and  nature  of  the  insect,  for 
though  so  little  a  creature,  it  is,  by  reason  of  its  wonderful  craft  and 
malice,  the  most  important  of  its  class.  The  pismire  or  the  bee^ 
indeed,  are  interesting  to  those  who  are  at  hunt  for  a  moral, — ^but 
otherwise,  only  of  what  would  be  reckoned  amongst  mankind,  of  a 
trafficking,  common-place  character, — whereas  the  spider  should  seem 
a  Dionysian  tyrant — a  politic  assassin — ^if  not  that  same  cunning  devil 
of  John  Bunyan,  that  goes  about  ensnaring  the  pleasure-loving  pilgrim^ 
in  his  deceitful  net. 

It  still  remains  for  some  curious  man  to  examine-*— what  mysterious 
antique  spiders  are  they,  that,  with  their  seemingly  fruitless  web, 
unfold  the  hoarded  bottle  of  old  particular  wine — ^the  spinners  them- 
selves unseen — as  though  it  had  been  only  a  hoary  mass,  grown  under 
the  finger  of  time  ? 

It  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  that  I  have  wasted  over-niuch  time 
in  such  researches, — but  I  had  always  an  apt  inquisitive  eye  for 
observing  the  doings  of  the  inferior  creatures,  and  as  indifferent  an 
organ  for  enquiring  into  the  ways  of  men.  In  my  worldly  dealings 
therefore,  I  am  constantly  shuffled  and  turned  about, — ^but  I  should 
not  be  such  a  novice  among  the  insects.  I  wish  I  were  only  a  spider, 
and  for  A**,  or  B***,  or  C***,  the  booksellers  {that  they  might 
take  advantage  of  my  spinning)  to  come  crawling  into  my  web ! 

T.  N. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OP  A  DETENU, 

AN  EYE-WITNESS  OF  THE  EVENTS  IN   PARIS 

DURING  THE 
FIRST    FOUR   MONTHS   OF  1814. 

No.  IV. 


[VTe  concluded  in  our  last  number  that  portion  of  this  interesting 
Journal  which  detailed  the  events  in  the  French  metropolis,  and  the' 
diplomatic  manoeuvres  of  the  allied  powers,  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1814.  We  shall  now  extract  that  part  of  the  manu- 
script which  narrates  the  two  most  important  concurrent  events 
of  the  same  period — viz.  Napoleon  fr^m  Troyes  to  Elba,  and  the 
Regency  at  Blois.  We  have  also  given  the  most  complete  and 
curious  account  of  the  extraordinary  "  affair*'  of  De  Mauhreuil : 
the  chief  facts  of  this  mysterious  history  transpired  in  the  French 
Tribunals;  and  the  implications  which  arise  against  certain 
crowned  heads,  do  not  therefore  originate  with  the  present  nar- 
rative. 

The  present  number  concludes  our  extracts  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Detenu.  This  part  is  an  industrious  and  faithful  collection  of 
historical  facts,  derived  from  peculiar  sources  rather  than  the  per- 
sonal observation  and  narrative  of  the  journalist,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  three  preceding  numbers.] 


NAPOLEON  FROM  TROYES  TO  ELBA. 

On  the  30tli  of  March,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  quitted  Troyes,  on  horseback,  attended  by  General 
Bertrand,  Grand  Mar6chal  du  Palais  ;  Caulincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenzaj^ 
Grand  Ecuyer;  Monsieur  St.  Aignan;  two  aid-de-camps,  arid  two 
orderly  officers,  {officier  d*ordonnance^  one  of  whom.  Captain 
Lamezan,  gave  me  *  the  following  details  of  the  journey.  They  went 
the  first  ten  leagues  on  the  same  horses,  in  little  more  than  two  hours. 
The  Emperor  did  not  mention  whither  he  was  going.  They  arrived 
at  Sens  at  one  o'clock,  where,  having  rested  half  an  hour,  they  con- 
tinued the  journey,  in  a  wretched  Carriole  t,  and  arrived,  at  one  in 
the  morning,  at  the  village  of  Fromanteau,  generally  called  the  Gour 
de  France,  the  second  post  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Fontainbleauj 

*  June  29,  1814.  t  A  sort  of  carnage  without  springfl. 
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and  distant  from  the  former  four-and-half  post  leagues ;  it  is  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  borne.  Here  they  met  the  artillery,  at  the  head 
of  the  cohimn  of  troops  which  was  evacuating  the  capital.  General 
Belliard  accompanied  it,  and  announced  the  fate  of  the  day  to  the 
J^lmperor,  who  received  the  news  with  the  most  perfect  calmness ; 
walked  on  the  road  in  conversation  with  the  general  for  about  twenty 
minutes;  sent  Caulincourt  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns ;  then,  entering  the  post-house,  he  called  for  his  maps,  and 
devoted  himself  to  marking  positions  on  them,  by  means  of  pins 
with  variously  coloured  heads,  (which  he  habitually  made  use  of,  to 
represent  different  armies,)  until  near  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  31st,  when  he  set  off,  in  a  carriage,  for  Fontainbleau,  and  on 
arriving  there,  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

In  the  evening  the  Emperor  sent  for  Marshal  Marmont,  Duke  of 
Ragusa,  who,  on  leaving  Paris,  had  stationed  himself  at  Essonne. 
The  duke  arrived  at  Fontainbleau  at  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  April,  and  gave  him  a  detailed  account  of 
what  passed  at  Paris  on  the  SOth.  Napoleon  asked  him  if  his 
army  was  in  a  good  position,  and  was  informed  that  it  was ;  not- 
withstanding, he  directed  the  Marshal  to  entrench  his  camp.  The 
Duke  told  me  he  appeared  undetermined  whether  to  retire  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  or  give  battle  to  the  Allies  near  Paris.  In  the 
afternoon  he  went  to  inspect  the  position  of  Marmont's  army  at 
Essonne,  with  which  the  Marshal  said  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and 
determined  to  remain  there,  and  manoBuvre,  with  a  view  to  disengage 
Paris,  and  give  battle.  With  the  greatest  coolness  he  formed  plans 
for  the  execution  of  these  objects ;  but  while  thus  employed,  the 
officers,  whom  the  Marshal  had  left  at  Paris  to  deliver  up  that  city 
to  the  Allies,  arrived,  and  informed  them  of  the  events  of  the  day. 
The  Emperor,  on  hearing  this,  became  furious ;  the  plan  he  had  jost 
been  forming,  and  all  prudent  measures,  were  instantly  at  an  end.  He 
raved  about  punishing  the  rebellious  city ;  taking  it  by  storm ; 
putting  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ;  and  giving  it  up  to  pillage 
by  his  soldiers.  With  this  resolution  he  separated  from  Marmont, 
and  returned  to  Fontainbleau. 

During  the  time  Napoleon  was  at  Essonne,  Caulincourt  arrived  at 
Fontainbleau  from  Paris ;  his  dejected  air  announcing  the  ill  success 
of  his  mission. 

Marshal  Marmont  told  me,  that  receiving  at  this  time  a  commu- 
nication of  what  was  going  forward  in  the  Senate,  he  began  seriously 
to  reflect,  that  should  Bonaparte,  by  gaining  a  battle,  obtain  the 
means  of  exercising  his  fury  on  Paris,  the  Allies  would  not  by  that 
be  destroyed ;  and  as  their  ultimate  success  from  numerical  force  was 
certain,  that  by  his  dcclarinff  for  the  Senate,  there  would  be  a 
standard  of  military  defection  raised,  and  thus  the  imperial  army  so 
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much  diminished,  that  resistance  would  be  deemed  useless.  Hef 
therefore  made  arrangements  to  desert  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  who, 
even  with  Marmoat*s  army,  had  not  more  than  thirty  thousand 
men. 

The  head  of  the  advanced  column  of  the  army,  which  Napoleon 
had  left  at  Troyes,  arrived  at  Fontainbleau  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  1st.  The  rest  followed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ^ 
having,  as  General  Letort  told  me,  marched  sixty  leagues  in  two  days 
and  a  half. 

On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  April,  the  Emperor  assembled  his  marshals 
and  generals,  to  whom  he  communicated  what  had  taken  place  at 
Paris  on  the  entrance  of  the  Allies,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  them 
not  to  disclose  these  events  to  the  army.     He  then  reviewed,  in  the 
great  court  of  the  Chateau,  the  second  and  the  seventh  corps  of  the 
army,  and  after  passing  through  the  ranks,  finding  them  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, ordered  the  officers   to  make  known  the   capitulation  of 
Paris :  and,  desiring  the  officers  and  under  officers  of  his  guard  to 
form  a  circle  round  him,  and  addressing  them  in  a  very  energetic  man- 
ner, said  that  the  enemy  had  stolen  three  days'  march  upon  them, 
and  had  amved  at  Paris.     I  have  offered  the  Emperor  Alexander 
peace,  purchased  by  great  sacrifices — France,  with  its  ancient  limits, 
and  to  renounce  all  the  conquests  made  since  the  Revolution.     Not  only 
has  he  refused,  but  has  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  a  faction,  composed 
of  emigrants  whom  he  had  pardoned,  and  persons  whom  he  had  en- 
riched ;  who  on  his  entrance  encirled  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  by 
their  perfidious  insinuations,  obtained  his  permission  to  assume  the 
white  cockade.     But,  continued  Napoleon,  we  will  preserve  our  own 
— in  a  few  days  I  will  march  upon  Paris.    "  Je  compte  sur  vous : — Ai 
je  tort  ?  "   "  Paris  !  Paris  !  Paris !  '*  was  the  yell  which  burst  from  all 
the  ranks,  and  the  most  savage  zeal  was  expressed  to  march,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  storming  the*  'metropolis,   and  slaughtering  all 
those  of  the  inhabitants  who  shoiM^not  declare  for  their  Emperor. 

During  the  night,  the  supertoi"' officers,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest, 
deliberated  among  themselves  on  the  probable* effects  of  this  deter- 
mination of  Napoleon.  The  city,  doomed  to  destruction,  contained  the 
habitations  of  the  parents,  wives,  and  families  of  many  of  them ;  its 
magnificence  was  the  pride  of  their  country;  and  even  should  he 
succeed  in  retaking,  and  wreaking  his  fury  on  it,  no  other  resuU 
would  be  obtained  than  the  gratification  of  his  personal  vengeance ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  terminating  the  war,  it  would  only  be  the  means 
of  removing  its  horrors  into  other  parts  of  France,  which  had  not 
yet  experienced  them.  These  considerations  determined  them  not 
to  march  against  Paris ;  and,  in  the  morning  of  the  3'rd,  some  of  them 
intimated  this  to  him.  He  saw  also  that  indecision  had  supplanted 
the  ardour  of  the  preceding  day  in  nearly  the  whole  army. 
Count  Letort,  general  of  division  of  the  dragoons  of  the  Imperial 
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guard,  assured  me,  it  was  the  general  opinion  at  Fontainbleau,  that 
if  Bonaparte,  instead  of  announcing  his  intention  to  the  army,  and 
giving  them  time  for  deliberation,  had,  on  forming  his  determi- 
nation, marched  them  to  within  four  or  five  leagues  of  Paris,  and 
there  informed  them  what  had  taken  place,  and  proposed  instantly 
storming  the  city,  they  would  have  rushed  on  and  perished  in  thift 
ruins.    This  attack  of  Paris  was  to  have  been  made  on  the  6th. 

On  the  4th,  the  Moniteur  of  the  preceding  day,  containing  tht 
decision  of  the  Senate,  and  the  formation  of  a  government  pro  tem* 
pore^  was  received  at  Fontainbleau ;  when  the  Marshals  Ney,  Mac- 
douald,  and  Oudinot   agreed,  that,    after  the  review,    Bonaparte 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  these  events.     Ney  accordingly  un- 
dertook the  task  and,  accompanied  by  the  other  two  Marshals,  fol- 
lowed the  Emperor  to  his  closet,  where  he  made  known  to  him  the 
decree  of  the  Senate,  which  declared  the  forfeiture  (d6ch6ance)  of  the 
throne ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  it  was  their  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  decision  of  the  government  at  Paris.    Napoleon  afiEected 
to  disbelieve  the  news.    "  C'est  faux"  was  his  immediate  reply.    Ney 
then  produced  the  paper,  and  advised  him  to  acquiesce,  and  abdicate. 
Napoleon  took  the  Moniteur,  feigned  to  read,  turned  pale,  and  ap^ 
peared  much  agitated,  (but  did  not  shed  tears  as  the  newspapers 
reported.)     He  seemed  not  to  know  in  what  manner  to  act ;  altera 
nately   wheedling,   and   haughtily    threatening   them   for   rebelling 
against  him.     Ney  told  him  he  might  be  certain  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  without  being  determined  not  to  recede.    Napoleon 
said,  the  army  would  remain  faithful  to  him ;  but  Ney  replied,  they 
would  follow  their  generals.    He  then  asked :  '^  Que  voulez  vous  ?  "  Ney 
answered :  **  II  n'y  a  que  I'abdication  qui  puisse  vous  tirer  de  \k''    The 
Emperor  proposed  a  regency,  securing  to  his  son,  when  of  age,  stie- 
cession  to  the  throne ;  and  deputed  Macdonald',  Ney,  and  Caulincoart 
to  treat,  on  this  basis,  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  the  government 
at  Paris.     During  the  altercation,  Marshal  Lefevre,  Duke  of  Dantadc; 
came  in ;  and  upon  the  Emperor's  expressing  astonishment  at  what 
had  been  announced  to  hiin,  said,  in  a  rough  manner,  yon  see  whal 
has  resulted  from  not  listening  to  the  advice  of  your  friends  to  make 
peace ;  but,  you  may  think  yourself  well  off,  that  affairs  have  termi-f 
nated  as  they  have.     Napoleon  finished  by  offering  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  son,  and  charged  Marshals  Ney,  and  Macdonald,  and  Can- 
line^art,  to  carry  this  act  to  Paris.     The  Marshals  even  promised, 
that  if  they  could  not  obtain  this  by  treaty,  to  return  to  him  and  try 
to  obtain  it  by  force  of  arms. 

At  this  time,  there  were  four  Corps  d'Arm^e  at  Fontwiblean. 
The  corps  of  Oudinot,  Duke  of  Reggio,  composed  of  six  thousand  men ; 
those  of  Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald,  and  General  Gurard,  forming 
together  six  thousand  more ;  and  the  old  Imperial  Guard,  amounting 
to  between  six  and  seven  thousand.    That  these  troops  formed  the 
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total  of  force  that  remained  with  Napoleon  was  confirmed  to  me  by 
many  persons  who  were  at  Fontainbleau. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th,  some  officers  of  Oadinot's  corps  observed 
gens-d'armes  lurking  about  the  Duke's  quarters.  They  communicated 
this  circumstance  to  him,  and  their  suspicions  that  these  fellows 
were  watching  an  opportunity  for  executing  some  secret  order  against 
him.  Oudinot  went  immediately  to  Bonaparte,  declaring  to  him 
what  had  been  observed,  and  boldly  advised  him  to  desist  from  such 
practices,  as  the  evil  might  be  retorted  upon  himself.  Napoleon 
flew  into  a  passion,  and  called  Oudinot  un  miserable ;  who  replied, 
that,  as  he  was  no  longer  his  sovereign,  he  would  not  put  up  with 
such  language.  "  Vous  dtes  un  ingrat,"  exclaimed  Napoleon.  The 
Duke  spurned  at  the  accusation,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he 
had  served  him  faithfully  so  long  as  it  was  his  duty  so  to  act. 

On  the  following  day  (the  5th)  the  Emperor  appeared  on  the 
parade ;  but  finding  a  marked  indifference  on  the  part  not  only  of 
the  officers  but  the  troops,  he  in  about  ten  minutes  retired  to  the 
palace,  and  appeared  no  more  before  the  army,  as  their  master. 

Oudinot,  from  motives  of  personal  safety,  as  well  as  from  appre- 
hension, that  the  Imperial  Guard  might  attempt  to  seduce  the  rest  of 
the  army  marched  the  latter  towards  Essonne. 

The  deputation  returned  from  Paris  at  between  twelve  and  one  in 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  when  Marshal  Ney  informed  the  Emperor 
that  an  unconditional  abdication  of  the  throne  was  required  of  him, 
and  that  his  personal  safety  depended  on  this  measure*.  This,  for 
some  time,  Napoleon  persisted  in  refusing  to  accede  to ;  at  length  he 
enquired  whither  he  was  expected  to  go  ?  "  To  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and 
with  a  pension  of  two  millions  of  francs."  This,  he  said,  was  too 
much  ;  for,  since  I  am  to  become  a  simple  soldier, 'a  Louis  d'or  per 
diem  is  sufficient.     The  abdication  was  signed  the  eleventh,  on  a  small 

*  Napoleon's  personal  danger  was  far  greater  than  a  brave  soldier  like  Ney  could 
possibly  have  contemplated,  as  De  Maubreuil's  mission  will  show.  I  questioned,  in 
1819,  M,  Roux  Laborie,  secretary  to  the  Gouvemement  Provisoire  relative  to  this 
mysterious  affair,  with  which  I  became  acquainted  from  being  present  at  the  pleadings 
in  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  Paris  in  1817.  He  admitted  the  intention  of  having 
Napoleon  and  his  son  murdered ;  and  that  De  Maubreuil,  from  his  extravagant  con- 
duct on  the  day  of  the  entrance  of  the  allied  army  into  Paris,  was  deemed  a  very  likely 
person  to  undertake  and  execute  the  mission.  He  was  therefore  sent  for  by  Talley- 
rand, and  M.  Roux  Laborie  was  present  at  the  interview  between  them  j  at  which  it 
was  proposed,  by  authority  of  the  provisional  government,  that  he  should  form  a  gang 
of  fifty  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme  ;  five  hundred  thousand  francs  was 
offered  as  the  recompense ;  the  whole  of  which  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  the  survivors,  even 
should  but  one  remain  after  perpetrating  the  deed.  To  this  proposition  he  said  De 
IMaubrcuil  acceded,  and  returned  on  the  13th  of  April  to  mform  him  that  he  had  com- 
pletcil  his  troop,  and  was  ready  to  set  out,  but  that  he  stated,  that  as  Bonaparte  had 
signed  his  abdication,  his  murder  was  no  longer  necessary.  This  is  Laborie 's  account; 
a  man  who,  at  the  same  time,  vaunted  the  excellence  of  his  memory,  which  he  said 
was  so  tenacious  th4t  he  never  forgot  the  date  of  any  action  of  his  life,  nor  the  most 
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circular  mahogany  table^  having  a  pillar  leg  painted  green  like  bronxe, 
in  a  room  of  white  and  gold,  and  hung  with  red  and  gold  rich  Bilk-*-* 
two  windows. 


minute  circuinBtances  of  the  eventi  even  to  the  furniture  of  the  room  and  colour  of  the 
waistcoats  of  the  persons  present. 

Now  for  the  other  statement ;  which  is  the  result  of  what  I  heard  at 'the  trials,  and 
which  proves,  from  the  dates  of  the  orders  given  hy  the  difiisrent  ministers,  &c.,  that 
Napoleon's  abdication  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  plots  for  his  assassinatioo.    Jaqoei 
Marie  Armand,  Guerry  de  Maubreuil,  Marquis  d'Orvalt,  aged  thirty,  is  (^  an  ancient  and 
noUe  fiunily  of  Brittany,  twenty-twoof  whom  had  been  killed  fighting  in  the  Bouzbon 
cause.    His  father,  who  also  was  killed,  had  for  his  second  wife  the  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Messrs.  de  La  RochejaqneHu,  and  De  Maubreuil  himself  received  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  for  having  saved  the  life  of  the  colonel  of  his  regiment 
in  the  Peninsula  war.    In  consequence  of  being  sent  for  by  Talleyrand,  De  Maubreuil 
waited  on  him  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and  was  received  with  great  politeness  j; 
Laborie  also  was  in  the  room.     Talleyrand  stated  to  him,  that  there  could  be  no 
safety  for  those  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  or  tranquillity  for  France 
or  Europe,  while  Napoleon  was  suffered  to  exist ; — that  although  he  was  allowed  the 
Island  of  Elba  and  the  title  of  Emperor  in  order  to  pacify  Austria,  yet  the  Goufeme- 
ment  Provisoire  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  determined  on  the  destruction  of  bim 
and  all  his  ^Eunily ;  and  that  the  King  of  Rome  should  be  carried  to  a  place  which 
should  be  indicated  to  him.    For  the  execution  of  this  plan  he  offered  him  the  title  of 
Duke,  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  the  governorship  of  a  province, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  francs  a-year  for  life.    Maubreuil  replied,  he  would  consider 
on  the  means  he  could  find  for  executing  the  project,  and  give  him  an  answer  the  next 
day ;  he  immediately  went  to  his  relations  M.  de  St.  Aignan  and  M.  de  CaulincoiirC, 
to  whom  he  divulged  the  whole  conversation.    They  advised  him  to  feign  acquiescence^ 
lest  on  his  refusal  some  one  should  be  found  to  execute  it.    He  waited  on  Talleyrand 
according  to  appointment,  telling  him  he  accepted  the  mission.    Talleyrand  then 
introduced  him  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  whom  he  was  most  graciously  received ; 
and  the  manner  of  executing  their  project  being  discussed,  it  was  agreed  that  Napoleon 
should  be  murdered  as  he  crossed  the  Fontainbleau  forest,  on  his  way  to  Elba ;  and 
the  King  of  Rome  carried  off  on  his  way  firom  Rambouillet,  which  offered  greater 
difficulties,  as  there  was  a  probability  he  and  his  mother  would  have  a  considerable 
Austrian  escort.    On  quitting  Talleyrand,  he  went  to  a  royalist  club,  held  at  M. 
Vantaux's,  a  man  of  a  good  family,  but  necessitous  and  unprincipled.     He  there 
announced  that  he  was  charged  by  the  Gouvemement  Provisoire  with  a  mission  of  aoch 
importance  that  he  was  authorized  to  confer  the  rank  of  colonel  on  those  he  employed 
and  with  whose  conduct  he  was  satisfied.     On  being  questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  the. 
enterprise,  he  replied  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  it.    M.  Dasies,  a  gentleman 
about  twenty-eight  years  old,  at  once  offered  to  join  him.     Having  completed  hie 
troop,  he  waited  on  Talleyrand,  and  on  the  17th  of  April  received  his  full  instructions, 
and  permission  to  distribute  as  much  of  the  treasure  the  imperial  family  was  cairying 
off  with  them,  as  he  thought  proper  among  his  troop.    Maubreuil  mentioned  that  the 
Queen  of  Westphalia  had  among  her  trinkets  a  miniature  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  connected,  and  which  he  was  desirous  of  possessing.     *'  Take  it,"  said 
Talleyrand,  **  and  any  thing  else  you  think  proper,  so  that  you  do  but  execute  the 
grand  object  of  your  mission!"    The  orders,  signed  by  the  different  authorities,  were 
then  delivered  to  him,  one  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Police,  Angles;  a  second  by  the 
Minister  of  War,  Count  Dupont ;  a  third  by  the  Director  of  Post-horses,  Bourienne ; 
a  fourth  by  the  Russian  Baron  Sacken ;  a  fifth  by  the  Prussian  Baron  de  Brokenhausen. 
Maubreuil  had  official  duplicates  of  these  orders  in  case  of  accident,  and  Dasies  had 
exactly  similar,  in  case  they  were  obliged  to  separate  in  the  execution  of  their  project. 
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At  the  audience,  which  the  deputation  had  with  the  Emperdr  of 
Russia,  Marshal  Ney  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  that  the  senti- 


Copy  of  the  Orders  that  were  read  at  De  JViaubreuirs  trial : 

I. 
''Ministere  de  la  Police  G6ii6rale. — 11  est  ordonn^  a  toutes  les  autotit^s  charges  de 
la  police  g^n^rale  de  France,  auz  commissaires  g^n^raux,  sp^ciaux,  et  autres,  d'ob^ir  aux 
ordrcs  que  M.  de  Maabreuil  leur  donnera,  de  faire  et  d'^^cuter  a  I'instant  mdme  tout 
ce  qu'il  prescrira,  M.  de  Maubreuil  6tant  charg^  d^ime  mission  secrete  de  la  plus  haute 
importance, 

**  Le  CommisBaire  Provisoire  au  D^partement  de  la  Police  G^n^rale, 

**  L.  S.    (Sign6)  Ancles. 

*'  Paris,  IGAvHl,  1814. 
*'  Commissariat  de  la  Police  G6n6rale.'* 

II. 

"JVIinistere  de  la  Guerre. — II  est  ordonne  a  toutes  les  autorites  militaires,  d'ob^ir 
aux  ordres  qui  leur  seront  donnees  par  M,  de  Maubreuil  lequel  est  autorise  a  les  r^quirir 
et  en  disposer  selon  qu'il  jugera  convenable,  itant  charge  d'une  mission  secrete,  M.  M. 
les  commandants  dea  corps  veilleront  a  ce  que  les  troupes  soient  mises  sur  le  champ  a 
sa  disposition,  et  qu'il  n'eprouve  aucim  retard  pour  Tex^cution  des  ordres  dont  11  est 
charg6  pour  le  service  de  Sa  Majeste,  Louis  XVIIl. 

**  Le  Ministere  de  la  Guerre. 

"  Paris,  16  AvrU,  1814.  L.  S.    (Sign6)         Le  G^n^ral  Comte  Dupont." 

III. 
*  *  Direcleur  G^n^rale  des  Postes  et  Relais  de  France. — Le  Directeur  G^^ral  des  Postes 
ordonne  aux  maitres  de  postes  de  foumir  a  rinstant  a  M.  de  Maubreuil,  charg6  d'uue 
impoi'tante  mission,  la  quantity  de  chevaux  quilui  sera  n^cessaire,  et  de  veiller  a  ce  qu'il 
n'^prouve  aucun  retard  pour  Tex^cution  des  ordres  dont  il  est  charge  pour  le  service 
des  postes.  **  Le  Directeur  General  des  Postes  et  Relais  de  France. 

*'  Hotel  des  Postes,  Paris,  17  Avril,  1814."  L.  S.     (Sign6)       Bourienne. 

"P.S. — Le  G^n^ral  ordonne  aux  inspecteurs  et  maHres  de  postes  de  veiller  avec  lo 
plus  grand  soin  a  ce  que  le  nombre  des  chevaux  d^mand^  par  M.  de  Maubreuil  lui  soit 
fournir  avant  et  de  preference  a  qui  que  soit  et  qu*il  n'eprouve  aucune  esp^qe  de  retard, 
"  Paris,  17  Avril,  L.  S.    (Sign6)       *'  Le  Directeur  General,.  Bourienns." 

IV. 

RUSSIAN    ORDER. — FRENCH    LITERAL   TRANSLATION. 

''  M  le  General  de  Maubreuil  etant  charg^  d'une  haiUe  mission,  d*une  tres  grande' 
importance,  pour  laquelle  il  est  autoris^  a  requ^rir  les  troupes  de^  Sa  Majesty  Imperials 
Kusse,  M.  le  General  en  chef  de  Tlnfanterie  Russe,  Barou  Sacken,  ordonne  aux  coo:- 
mandants  des  troupes  de  les  lui  mettre  a  sa  disposition,  pourT^x^ution  de  sa  missiaii, 
des  qu'il  les  demandera. 

"  Le  General  en  chef  de  Tlnfanterie  Russe,  Gouvemeur  de  Paris. 

"  Paris,  17  Avril,  1814.  L.  S.     (Sign^)         Baron  Sackkn." 

V. 

PRUSSIAN  ORDER. FRENCH' LITERAL    TRANSLATION. 

"  M,  le  General  Maubreuil  etant  autoris^  a  parcourir  en  France  pour  des  affaireg 
d'une  tres  grande  importance,  et  pour  T^xecution  de  tres  hautes  missions;  que- dans 
son  besoiu  il  pent  avoir  occasion  de  requ^rir  les  troupes  des  Hautes  Puissances,  en 
con3L(iutuce,  et  suivant  I'ordre  de  M.  le  G^n^ral  en  chef  de  rinfimterie  Rua8«, 
Baron  Sacken,.  il  est  ordonn6  a  M.  M.  les  commandants  des  troupes  allies  de  lui 
fournir,  sur  ses  demandes  pour  Tex^cution  de  ces  hautes  missi4ms, 

"  Le  G6n^ral  d'Etat  Major. 
"  Paris,  17  Avril,  1814.  L.  S.     (Sign6)       Baron  de  Brokenhauskn.*' 

Furnislied  with  these  orders,  (the  object  of  which  those  who  gave  them  dared  not 
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jucnts  of  the  army  had  not  been  consulted.  Alexander  replied :  **  Je 
ne  trait  qu'avec  des  Rois  ou  dcs  Peuples.    Ici  jc  trait  avec  le  Peuple." 

mention,)  and  that  put  at  their  disposal  the  police  of  Fiance,  the  French  troops,  thoie 
of  the  Allies,  and  all  the  Post-horses,  Maubreuil  and  Dasies  (the  latter  with  the  title 
of  Commissaire  du  Gouvemement)  quitted  Paiis  on  the  18th.  They  joined  tiieir 
troops  on  the  road,  and  waited  in  Fontainhleau  forest  until  they  saw  the  Emperov 
Napoleon  pass  in  safety.  They  then  ■  went  on  the  Montescau  road,  and  on  the  21«t, 
ftbout  a  furlong  before  the  village  of  Fossard,  stopped  the  Princess  Catherine,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  and  wife  of  Jerome  Buonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia ; 
■he  was  travelling  from  Blois  with  a  numerous  train  of  servants,  caniageSj  and  camp 
equipages.  De  Maubreuil,  dressed  as  a  colonel  of  Hussars,  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
composed  of  Mamelukes  of  the  late  Imperial  Guard,  and  soldiers  of  the  In^>eiiBl 
Guard,  in  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  rode  up  to  the  Queen,  to  whom  he  was 
previously  known,  and  told  her  he  had  orders  to  seize  the  cases  containing  the  treasure 
she  was  carrying  away.  They  took  eleven  cases ;  in  one  of  them  were  eighty-four 
thousand  francs  in  gold,  another  contained  her  husband's  dressing  case,  in  which  were 
jewels  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs.  The  Queen  and  the 
Westphalian  Minister,  Maubreuil  and  Dasies,  dined  together  at  the  inn  at  FoflianL 
She  continued  her  journey ;  he  went  to  Chailly,  a  village  on  the  Paris  side  of  Fontain- 
hleau, from  whence  the  cases,  except  that  containing  the  jewels,  were  sent,  under  a 
military  escort,  to  M.  de  Vantaux,  at  Paris,  where  they  arrived  at  nine  in  the  morning 
of  the  22d.  Maubreuil  and  Dasies  having  slept  at  Chailly  on  the  Slst,  went,  the 
next  day,  to  Versailles,  to  obtain  infonnation  relative  to  the  King  of  Rome ;  while  there 
Maubreuil  sent  for  a  locksmith  to  open  Jerome's  dressing-case.  Maubreuil  and 
Dasies  went  to  Paris,  and  arrived  late  at  night  at  Vantaux' s,  where  they  found  SemaQ6, 
and  saw  the  cases  in  a  closet  behind  Vantaux's  bed.  Mai^breuil  delivered  them  the 
dressing-case.  Vantaux  was,  at  that  time,  called  Inspecteur  des  Tresors  de  bi 
Couronne ;  and  Count  de  Semall6  was  a  creature  of  Blacas,  and  an  intriguing  adven- 
turer, without  the  means  of  existence,  employed  by  the  Bourbons  at  this  critical 
moment  with  the  title  of  Commissaire  du  Roi.  The  next  day  Dasies  went  to  Semidl^'s 
who  asked  to  see  the  orders  he  had  received  from  him.  These  he  attempted  to  keep; 
but  was  prevented  by  the  superior  strength  of  Dasies,  who,  however,  permitted  him 
to  take  copies.  This  ill-timed  act  of  Semall6  gave  the  alarm  to  Maubreuil  and  Dasies 
to  place  these  orders  in  a  place  of  safety.  On  the  26th,  at  night,  these  cases,  which 
had  remained  concealed,  were  officially  examined,  and  as  the  grand  object  of  the 
mission  had  been  frustrated,  it  was  now  pretended  that  the  only  end  of  it  was  to 
recover  the  treasure  which  the  Bonaparte  fronily  was  taking  out  of  France,  and  that 
Maubreuil  had  kept  some  of  it  for  himself;  as,  in  the  case  which  De  Maubreuil  said 
contained  eighty-four  thousand  francs  in  gold,  only  four  thousand  were  found  in  silver. 
De  Maubreuil  and  Dasies  were  taken  to  the  Prefecture  of  PoUce.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, four  of  their  agents  and  servants  were  taken  up. 

On  Maubrcuirs  arriving  at  tlie  Prefecture  of  Police  he  was  commanded  to  deliver 
up  the  different  orders  which  had  been  given  to  him  :  on  replying  that  he  had  them 
not,  he  was  instantly  stripped  naked  to  search  for  them !  He  was  then  placed  au  Beeret, 
and  from  this  hour  began  a  system  of  atrocious  cruelty,  mockery  of  justice,  violation  of 
ef  ery  established  legal  form  of  procedure,  unequalled  at  any  period  of  French  history. 
Fifteen  days  after  he  had  been  au  secret,  his  lodgings,  in  the  Hotel  de  Virginie,  Rue 
St.  Honors,  were  searched  without  (as  the  law  expressly  requires)  either  himself  or  his 
servant  being  present ;  and  in  the  room  in  which  the  servant  slept,  an  ear-ring,  a 
diamond,  a  ruby,  and  an  emerald,  were  fbimd  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  writing  pi^>er,  on 
which  were  some  words  that  a  servant  of  the  Queen  of  Westphalia  declared  to  be  in  her 
hand-writing.  After  Maubreuil  had  been  au  secret  seven  weeks,  a  spy  of  the  police^ 
named  Huet,  offered  a  gold  comb,  set  with  diamonds,  for  sale : — ^it  was  bought.  A  few 
days  after,  this  Scune  Huct  offered  a  second ;  this  excited  the  shopkeeper's  suspicion  ; 
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It  was  Macdonald  who  defended  the  interests  of  Napoleon  the*  mosf 
warmly  and  earnestly,    trying  to  obtain  a  regency  for  thfe  young 

he  sent  for  the  commifieary  of  police,  and  Huet,  in  reply  to  hia  interrogation,  said  that 
he  was  angling  in  the  Seine,  near  the  steam-engine  at  Chaillot,  and  brought  up  th» 
comb ;  that  three  days  alter  he  Went  again  to  the  same  place  ;  he  bxoc^ht  up  a  second* 
The  river  was  then  dragged  at  this  spot,  and  the  jewels  of  the  Queen  of  Westphalia 
found  wrapped  in  a  cloth  :   they  were  exambed  by  the  jewellers  who  set  them,  and 
others  of  the  same  trade,  who  declared,  from  their  appearance,  that  they  could  not  havQ 
been  under  water  but  a  few  days,  and  de  Maubreuil  had  been  au  secret  for  seven 
weeks.    Huet,  the  police  spy,  was  committed  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where,  after 
he  had  remained  some  time,  he  began  to  grow  tired  of  the  confinement  the  part  he 
had  been  made  to  play  had  brought  upon  him,  and  said  to  some  feUow-prisoners,  that 
if  he  was  not  set  at  liberty  soon  he  would  take  the  gag  out  of  his  mouth.     On 
the  10th  of  October,  Dasies  was  taken  from  the  prison  of  La  Force,  put  into  a 
carriage,  as  it  was  said,  to  take  him  to  M.  Dufour,  the  judge  of  instruction,  appointed 
to  examine  him  previous  to  trial.  On  crossing  the  Place  de  THdtel  de  Ville,  the  carriage 
stopped  ;  the  door  was  opened  by  three  persons,  who  informed  him  he  was  at  liberty ; 
he  got  out,  went  to  his  counsel,  M.  Couture,  and  from  thence  wrote  to  the  Chancellor 
and  the  judge  of  instruction  what  had  taken  place,  adding,  that  if  they  had  any  charge 
against  him  he  would  surrender ;   but  no  notice  was  taken  of  him  or  his  letter.    On 
the  3d  of  December  1814,  De  Maubreuil  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
premier  instance  of  Paris,  which  declared  that  the  imputation  against  de  Maubreuil 
did  not  come  within  their  jurisdiction,  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  abuse  or  negligence  of 
an  order  emanating  from  superior  and  military  authorities  ;   upon  this  he  was  sent  to 
the  military  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  where  he  remained  au  secret  one  hundred  and  six 
days ;   but  in  the  month  of  March  1814,  when  Napoleon  was  rapidly  approaching 
Paris,  the  government,  dreading  lest  Maubreuil  should  get  into  Napoleon's  power,  an 
order  was  sent  on  the  18th  of  March  to  set  him  at  liberty,  which  was  done.    Colville 
and  the  others  not  being  in  the  secret  of  the  proposed  murder  were  suffered  to  remain. 
Maubreuil,  on  recovering  his  liberty,  went  to  his  friend  Count  Danes,  mayor  of  St. 
Germain,  in  whose  house  he  was  taken  up  on  the  23d  of  March,  by  the  poHce  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  again  conducted  to  the  Abbaye.     Dasies  was  taken  up  and 
put  in  the  Abbaye.     On  the  24th  the  minister  of  war  sent  an  order  to  convoke  a 
court-martial  to  try  De  Maubreuil,  Dasies,  Colville i  Barbier,  Midler,  Fraitur,  Mouton, 
and.  Huet.    On  the  28  th  the  court-martial  assembled  and  declared  itself  incompetent* 
none  of  the  persons  being  military  men.     On  the  2d  of  April,  1815,  the  affair  wat^ 
brought  before  the  coimcil  of  state,  and  a  report  published  of  the  sitting.    The  third 
article  says : — 

' '  Le  Surety  de  Napoleon,  de  la  famille  imp^riale  ^tait  garantie  (Art.  14  du  traits  de 
Fontainbleau)  par  toutes  les  puissances ;  et  des  bandes  d'assassins  ont  €t^  organis^ea 
en  France,  sous  les  yeux  du  gouvemement  Franfais  et  meme  par  sea  ordres,  comme 
prouvera  bientot  la  procedure  solemnelle  centre  le  Sieur  de  Maubreuil,  pour  attaquer 
rEmpereur,  et  ses  freres  et  leurs  Spouses,  &c.** 

Every  means  was  taken  to  get  the  secret  out  of  De  Maubreuil ;  every  offer,  every 
threat  was  made,  but  he  would  not  make  any  declaration,  or  answer  any  questions ;  as 
for  the  others  they  khew  nothing  of  the  plot.  Notwithstanding  the  firmness  of  4e 
JMaubreuil,  Foucli6  was  apprehensive,  that  at  last  they  might  obtain  infbrmatioa 
which  it  would  not  suit  the  part  he  was  playing  that  they  should  possess ;  he  there- 
fore facilitated  his  escape.  His  friend,  the  Marquis  Debrosse,  conveyed  a  file  and 
rope  to  him  :  he  sawed  through  the  bars  of  his  prison  at  the  prefecture  of  police,  and. 
let  himself  down  at  night  into  the  court-yard.  He  immediately  set  off  for  Ghent 
with  the  IMarquis  Debrosse,  but  was  arrested  on  the  4th  May,  at  Bmssels,  by  order 
of  Semalle,  and  sent  to  prison  at  Ghent,  where  he  attempted  suicide,  by  opening  four 
of  his  veins ;  from  thence  he  was  transferred  to  Li^ge,  Somalia  denouncing  him  to  the 
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Napoloon.     Michaud,  the  author,  told  me  that  at  this  time  be  never 
quitted  Talleyrand,  aud  that  at  this  interview  the  Emperor  of  Rnsfriay 

— ' ; ^     . 

government  of  the  Netherlands  aa  an  assassin,  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  kill  the  King 

of  France ;  but  Baron  Eckstein,  chief  of  the  police,  soon  foond  he  had  been  the  diqie  of 

8emall6,  and  set  De  Maubreuil  at  liberty,  who  returned  to  France  about  the  sane  thne 

that  Louis  X  VIJI.  arrived  at  Paris.    While  he  was  absent,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  on 

the  28th  of  June,  sent  the  business,  as  far  as  related  to  Maubreuil,  Dasies,  and  Barbier, 

before  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  and  ordered  Colville  and  the  others  to  be  set  at  liberty,  as 

were  Dasies  and  Barbier  at  the  end  of  1816.  The  Procureur  du  Roi  sent  it  to  the  FbHce 

Coirectionnelle  ,  the  Avocat  du  Roi,  at  the  Police  Correctionnelle,  declared  that  this 

tribunal  was  not  competent  to  try  the  affair. 

De  Maubreuil,  on  his  return  to  France,  determined  to  make  the  whole  plot  known, 

bnt  refrained  at  the  solicitation  of  M.  de  la  Rochejaquelin,  and  he  retired  into  the 

country,   near  St.  Germain,  where  he  remained  unmolested  until  the  11th  of  June 

1816,  when  he  was  taken  up,  brought  to  Paris,  and  tlirown  into  a  dungeon  it.  the 

prison  of  La  Force,  where  he  remained,  au  secret,   except  the  hours  he  was  taken  out 

to  be  tormented  by  interrogations.     On  the  12th  of  January  1817,  his  friend  the 

Marquis  Debrosse  petitioned  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  he  might  be  tried,  as  the 

Procureur  du  Roi  had  decreed-  that  the  Police  Correctionnelle  was  competent ;  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies  sent  this  petition  to  a  committee,  and  the  result  was,  that  on 

the  10th  of  April,  De  Maubreuil  was  brought  before  the  Police  Correctionnelle  at  Peris, 

after  a  confinement  in  a  dungeon  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  days,  au  secret,  without 

communication  vdth  any  human  being,  until  the  last  fifteen  days,  when  his  counsel  and 

the  Marquis  Debrosse  were  allowed  to  sec  him  in  the  presence  of  four  witnesses.    I 

was  present  at  this  trial.    De  Maubreuil  presented  a  most  ghastly  appearance,  with  a 

frightful  wilduess  in  his  eyes,  his  skin  of  the  unnatural  whiteness  of  the  lower  part  of 

celery  or  endive,  and  from  the  same  cause, — seclusion  from  light ;  the  contrast  from  what 

he  now  was  to  what  he  was  when  last  I  saw  him  galloping  about  the  streets  of  Paris  on 

the  31st  of  March,  1814,  was  most  awful.     The  Court  consisted  of  the  president  and 

two  judges.   I'he  President,  M.  Alaugis,  behaved  in  a  more  mild,  gentlemanly  manner 

than  judges  usually  do  in  Paris ;  but  far  otherwise  was  the  demeanour  of  M.  Vatismefiil 

Avocat  du  Roi,  a  yowig  coxcomb  who  wore  mustachios,  that,  when  not  in  his  advocate's 

dress,  he  might  be  mistaken  for  a  military  man.  This  King's  advocate  gave  an  account 

of  the  whole  affair,  but  said,  that  though  the  charges  were  "  prodigious,"  and  the  masa 

of  information  vast,  as  might  be  judged  from  the  quantity  of  papers  now  before  me, 

(and  there  most  certainly  wbs  full  a  ream  of  paper,)  yet  M.  de  Maubreuil  need  not 

deny  these  charges,  "  car  nous  n'affirmons  aucun  ;**  he  concluded  by  requiring  of  the 

court  to  declare  its  incompetency.  The  President  asked  M.  de  Maubreuil  what  he  had 

to  say  as  to  the  competency  1  lie  was  going  to  speak  as  to  the  facts ;  this  the  Presid^t 

said  was  useless.     He  said  that  he  had  the  most  important  revelation  to  make,  but 

that  he  feared  being  made  away  with  in  prison,  and  that  his  counsel  would  be 

persecuted  by  the  poUce ;  he  required  that  his  friend  Debrosse,  who  yesterday  had 

resigned  his  rank  in  the  army  to  defend  him,  should  not  be  sent  out  of  Paris  during  hie 

trial.  The  Court  said  that  **  la  justice  "  should  protect  him  and  his  counsel.  But,  replied 

De  Maubreuil,  la  police  n'est  pas  la  justice  ;  I  have  to  complain  of  a  system  of  espionage 

sans  example  on  the  part  of  M.  le  Comte  d'Artois  over  all  who  would  defend  me;  and 

that  the  prefect  of  police  yesterday  seized  all   my  papers.    The  Court  then  named 

M.  Couture  as  his  counsel,  and  adjourned  to  that  day  se'nnight.     On  the  sitting. of  the 

17th  of  April  he  divulged,  what  he  had  not  yet  done,  the  real  object  for  which  he  had 

received  the  orders }  and  such  was  the  interest  and  consternation  it  excited  in  Court, 

that  though  the  gens-d'armes,  between  whom  he  was  placed,  received  orders  to  make 

liim  sit  down,  yet  tlicy  did  it  so  mildly  and  reluctantly,  that  he  had  time  to  finish  his 

declaration.      He    now  said,  let   them    thank   themselves,    for  wishing    to   destroy 

my  reputation,  and  making  me  jmss  for  a  robber.     He  also  said  that  his  friend,  the 
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notwithetandlng  his  iSourish  of  treating  with  the  people,  was  so  com- 
pletely persuaded  hy  the  Marshals  and  CanHnoovrt,  and  at  the  same 
time  influenced  by  fear  of  the  result  of  a  hattle,  that  he  detenmned 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  and  retreat  from  Paris  with  his 
army.  Dessoles  was  the  person  who  persuaded  Him  to  remain,  saying 
that  if  he  retreated  he  hoped  he  would  grant  passports  to  all  the 

Marquis  Debrosse,  had  been  sent  out  of  Paris.  The  President  very  mildly  told  him  to 
be  silent.  M.  Couture  then  made  a  most  interesting  and  eloquent  statement  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  spoke  for  twd  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  He  said,  why  do  not  those 
who  signed  the  orders  come  forward  and  say  what  their  object  was  1  Why,  if  his 
orders  were  not  of  a  most  uncommon  nature,  was  he  set  at  liberty  before  the  return  of 
Napoleon,  while  the  inferior  agents  were  suffered  to  remain  in  prison  ? 

The  Avocat  dn  Roi,  M.  Vatismenil,  then  replied.  He  began :  **  he  was  very  wrong 
last  sitting,  in  treating  De  Manbreuil  as  a  robber ;"  and  admitted  that  the  setting  him 
at  liberty  on  the  18th  of  March,  was  from  **  une  ndson  de  haute  politique  ! ! !"  but 
now  that  De  Maubreuil  has  asserted  what  the  object  of  his  mission  was,  he  has  shown 
himself  doubly  culpable,  first  by  accepting,  and  then  in  being  so  perfidious  as  not  to 
execute  it.  Maubreuil  again  spoke ;  his  counsel  Couture  also.  The  Court  adjoumec( 
to  the  22d  of  April,  on  which  day  it  was  still  more  crowded  than  on  the  former  occasion. 
Marshal  Oudinot  was  present.  The  Court  then  pronounced  its  incompetency.  On  the 
Slstof  May  the  **  Cour  Royale  de  Paris,  Chambre  des  Appels  de  Police  Correctionnelle" 
heard  the  cause.  De  Maubreuil  was  brought  in,  surrounded  by  eight  gens-d'armes, 
instead  of  the  usual  number,  two.  This  was  the  appeal  of  De  Maubreuil  against  the 
decision  of  the  Police  Correctionnelle,  which  had  declared  itself  incompetent.  M.  Couture 
pleaded  i9t  Maubreuil.  Maubreuil  himself  was  very  calm,  but  did  not  speak.  The 
cause  was  adjourned  until  the  23d,  to  hear  M.  Hua,  the  advocate-general.  On  this 
day  De  Maubreuil  was  seated  between  two  gens-d'armes,  and  guarded  by  six  others  ; 
the  court,  which  is  very  large,  was  crowded  with  ladies  and  persons  of  distinction.  I'he 
Court  was  composed  of  a  president  and  ten  judges.  M.  Hua  began  by  saying  it  was  not 
the  guilt  of  M.  de  Maubreuil  the  Court  was  to  decide  upon,  but  whether  what  he  was 

cused  of  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  criminal  or  the  correctionnel  tribunal ;  h 
required  that  the  Court  should  declare  its  incompetence,  for  as  a  robbery  had  been 
committed,  it  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  criminal  court.  Maubreuil  replied,  it 
was  very  true  that  there  had  been  a  robbery,  but  that  the  robbers  were  M.  de  Semall6, 
M.  Vantaux,  and  M.  de  Vitrolles.  The  President,  in  a  very  mild,  conciliatory  tone,, 
said  he  was  not  called  a  robber,  but  only  that  he  was  pr^venu  d'un  vol.  The  Advo- 
cate >  general  said  the  same,  and  that  he  mistook  the  meaning  of  legal  terms.  Couture, 
his  counsel,  then  replied  :  that  if  the  object  of  the  mission  had  been  the  recovery  of 
the  treasure  which  was  then  carrying  away  by  the  Imperial  family,  a  commissary  of 
police,  with  few  guards  was  sufficient,  as,  at  the  same  period,  twenty-eight  millions  had 
been  taken  from  Joseph  Bonaparte  near  Orleans.  Couture  concluded  by  saying,  he 
was  only  kept  in  prison,  and  thus  treated  as  a  scarecrow  to  government  agents.  The 
Court  retired,  and  remained  out  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  on  re-entering,  de- 
clared its  competence.  The  28th  of  May,  the  Procureur-general  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Cassation  to  destroy  the  decree  of  competency.  In  June,  the  Comt  of  Cassa- 
tion sent  De  INIaubreuil  to  Rouen  to  be  tried ;  the  Court  of  Rouen  sent  him,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  to  Douai  to  be  tried,  which  Court  condemned  him  on  the  evidence 
of  Somalia  and  Vantaux,  for  a  breach  of  trust,  without  determining  the  nature  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  of  taking  the  84,000  francs  in  gold,  but  never  mentioned  the 
diamonds,  &c.  From  the  prison  at  Douai,  he  was  allowed  to  escape,  came  to  England, 
where  he  deposited  a  protest  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  dated  16th  May, 
1818,  and  lodged  his  papers  in  the  archives  of  the  city,  and  sent  a  copy  of  his  protest 
to  the  different  English  Peers.  He  ventured  to  return  to  France  in  June  1825,  and 
was  again  sent  to  prison. 


\.   j:  . 
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Bourbonlsts  to  follow  hitn.  The  6th,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  went 
alone  to  consult  the  King  of  Prussia  on  this  subject. 

From  the  Ist  of  April  to  the  5th9  the  Emperor  appeared  in  public, 
and  on  the  parade  to  review  his  troops  in  the  accustomed  manner. 
During  this  period,  petitions  in  greater  numbers  than  usual  were 
presented  to  him  by  his  officers.  Instead  of  giving  these  to  an  officer 
in  attendance,  his  ordinary  practice  on  like  occasions,  he  kept  them 
himself,  and  carried  them  with  him  to  his  own  apartment. 

During  the  period  of  residence  at  Fontaiublcau,  after  his  abcUcation, 
Bonaparte  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  library,  alternately 
reading  or  conversing  with  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  who  was  constantly 
with  him.  Sometimes  he  would  come  into  the  gallery  and  enter  into 
conversation  with  the  officers  who  were  in  attendance  there,  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  what  the  public  prints  said  of  him,  admitting 
the  truth  of  certain  observations  and  denying  others.  One  day  he 
arrived  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  holding  it  out,  exclaimed, 
with  great  indignation :  they  say  ^^  que  je  suis  l^che."  At  other  times  he 
would  discuss  the  politics  of  the  day  as  a  person  having  no  more  than 
a  common  interest  in  them ;  and  the  restored  King  was  a  frequent 
subject  of  his  discourse.  With  an  air  of  candour  he  asked  M.  Lamezan 
what  was  meant  by  insinuations  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
relative  to  the  death  of  Pichegru,  declaring  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  them  before.  In  one  of  the  papers  were  some  details  of  the  ill- 
treatment  which  the  Pope  had  experienced.  He  said,  "  Cost  vrai  le 
Pape  a  6t6  maltrait^.  Plus  mal  que  je  ne  voulais."  To  General 
Sebastiani  he  said :  "  Ce  n'cst  pas  Ics  Russes  ni  Ics  Alli6s  qu'ils  m'ont 
conquises,c'est  les  id6es  liberalesquej'ai  tropopprim^enAllemagne."* 


*  Had  he  said  in  France  also  he  would  have  solved  the  prohlem.  The  thraldom  of  the 
French  press,  and  the  artificial  moulding  of  public  opinion  to  the  imperial  despotism,  wiU 
appear  from  the  following  curious  document,  with  which  I  was  furnished  byM.Manget, 
a  literary  gentleman,  editor  of  the  Publicist,  a  daily  newspaper ;  which,  in  consequence 
of  being  conducted  on  rather  more  liberal  principles  than  the  others,  was  suppressed 
parm-dre  siip^rieur,  in  October  1810,  the  sale  being  then  about  three  thousand :  Meflara. 
Suard  and  Guizot  and  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Meulan,  now  Madame  Gmzot,  weie 
among  the  habitual  writers  for  it.  During  the  fifteen  months  which  preceded  the 
suppression  of  this  paper,  the  editor  never  could  obtain  the  sight  of  a  single  Englinh 
newspaper,  nor  even  of  a  Spanish  one,  and  yet  the  latter  were  manufactured  under  the 
direction  of  King  Joseph's  police.  The  English  articles,  which  appeared  in  the 
Publicist,  were  sent  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  oflfice,  and  were  so  badly  and  literally 
translated,  that  the  interpretations  there  inserted  were  glaringly  evident.  Piivata 
letters  directed  to  them  were  stopped  at  the  post-office,  and  the  articles  of  news  they 
contained  sent  to  papers  in  greater  favour  with  government.  M.  Manget  waa  obliged 
to  attend  daily  on  Charles  Lacretelle,  jun.  the  censor  of  the  Publicist,  at  his  office,  at 
the  Ministers  of  Police,  to  receive  orders  in  what  manner  to  direct  the  public  opinion, 
and  what  feelings  he  was  to  manifest.  When  Holland  was  united  to  France,  Lacre- 
telle suid  to  IManget  that  it  was  a  most  atrocious  act,  and  a  severe  blow  at  ciyiUzatioa» 
but  at  the  same  time  ordered  him  to  write  an  article  in  form  of  a  letter  from  Rotterdam^ 
saying  that  this  union  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  tl^e  Dutch,  as  they  were  too 
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Speaking  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  8ame  general,  he  said,  the  Frenchi  ^ill 
be  enthusiastic  for  them  for  six  months,  then  cold  for  three,  and  at  the' 
end  of  the  year,  adieu.  • 

poor  to  keep  up  their  dykes,  that  theit  commerce  would  now  flourish,  as  Holland 
would  be  attached  to  Europe,  and  her  canals  conducted  to  the  centre  of  France. 

Prohibitions  to  the  Publicist  from  the  Minister  of  Police, 

To  announce  any  nomination  before  it  appeared  in  the  Moniteur.  Ever  to  mentioa 
the  ancient  name  of  the  French  provinces,  such  as  Normandy,  Languedoc,  Touraine^ 
Burgandy,  &c. 

To  announce  the  launching  of  any  ship  of  war. 

To  mention  any  accident  which  might  be  attributed  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  police, 
such  as  murders,  robberies,  fires,  persons  run  over,  tiles  or  flower-pots  falling  on  the 
heads  of  persons  in  the  streets,  or  suicides  ;  as  the  common  people  very  frequently 
destroy  themselves,  and  this  evinces  the  misery  of  the  times. 

Want  of  rain,  or  too  much,  inundations,  hail-storms,  &c.  There  was  a  very  consi- 
derable inundation  in  the  department  of  the  Ain  in  the  spring  of  1810 ;  they  received 
special  orders  not  to  mention  this,  as  no  distress  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
empire. 

The  motions  of  the  army,  or  even  of  any  military  officer  of  high  rank. 

To  criticise  the  public  monuments  erected  by  the  government.  Some  buildings  were 
begun  iu  time  of  war ;  but^being  first  exhibited,  cleared  of  the  scaffolding,  and  finished 
when  peace  existed  with  the  power  over  which  they  were  intended  as  monuments  of 
triumph.  In  1810,  when  the  triiunphal  arch  on  the  Place  Carousel  was  opened,  France 
was  at  peace  with  Austria,  and  all  the  bas-reliefs  represented  the  degradation  of  that 
power :  they  were  ordered  only  to  speak  of  it  as  a  work  of  art,  bat  not  to  mention  the 
subjects  of  the  sculpture  or  the  inscriptions. 

Forbidden  to  use  the  word  Poland,  always  to  term  it  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

Forbidden  to  notice  the  Swedish  navy.  Ordered  to  sayjthat  the  Swedes  would  not 
trade  with  England  j  and  that  whenever  the  Danes  attacked  the  English  they  were 
always  victorious. 

Forbidden  to  mention  Spain,  or  to  copy  any  article  from  the  French  provincial  papers 
of  the  departments  adjoining  Spain ;  this  prohibition  came  in  consequence  of  the 
Journal  des  Landes  giving  an  account  of  some  success  obtained  by  tlie  National  Guards 
over  the  Spaniards,  in  the  valley  of  Aran,  as  this  showed  that  the  Spaniards  were  in 
force  on  the  frontiers  of  France. 

Forbidden  to  mention  the  state  of  the  Russian  colonies  in  the  South  of  Europe ;  and 
ordered  to  say  that  the  workmen  who  had  gone  there  had  been  misled,  deceived,  ia 
the  greatest  misery,  and  seeking  every  means  of  returning  to  their  native  country^ 
and  many  were  seen  begging  their  way  back ;  that  this  would  not  have  been  noticed 
but  to  expose  the  wickedness  of  the  German  newspapers  i  who,  from  hatred  of  the 
French,  try,  by  delusive  statements,  to  lure  others  to  similar  ruin. 

Forbidden  to  mention  the  successes  of  the  Russians  over  the  Turks,  because  it  must 
not  be  known  that  Russia  was  powerful ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  any  advantages  gained 
by  the  Turks,  as  at  that  time  (1810)  the  Porte  was  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Franco. 
Ordered  to  insult  Mr.  Adair,  the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  to  treai 
him  as  a  **  vile  intrigant,'* 

They  received  a  private  letter  from  Professor  Rehfbss,  of  Stutgardt,  a  man  of  conf- 
siderable  merit,  containing  an  accurate  statement  of  the  Russian  forces,  showing 
them  to  amount  to  thirteen  hundred  thousand  men ;  on  this  being  inserted,  came  a 
violent  threatening  letter  from  the  police,  and  orders  to  contradict  it  in  the  mannei: 
that  would  produce  the  greatest  effect :  upon  this  they  fabricated  a  letter  from  Riga* 
saying,  that  this  statement  was  false,  and  the  production  of  one  of  those  German 
newspaper  visionary  scribblers,  who  were  ever  indulging  their  fondness  for  peopling 
Europe  by  strokes  of  the  pen  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  their  rigmarole  speculations. 
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A  few  days  after  his  abdication  he  walked  in  the  garden  of  the 
Palace  for  two  hours  with  Marshal  Macdonald,  and  spoke  of  the  new 
constitution,  of  what  he  considered  its  advantages  and  defects.  He 
said  that  during  the  last  twelve  years  he  had  been  furnished  wiih  a 
daily  bulletin  of  the  actions  of  Louis  XVIII.  allowed  that  he  was  an 
honest  man,  and  that  the  opportunities  which  his  residence  in  England 
had  given  him  of  becoming  acquainted  with  her  institutions,  would  be 
extremely  useful  to  him  ;  adding,  that  possibly  he  should  not  remain 
long  in  Elba,  but  visit  England,  and  study  the  great  and  liberal  estab- 
lishments of  that  country. 

General  Sir  Edward  Paget  and  Lord  Louvain,  who  were  at  Paris, 
both  informed  me  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  at  that  time  also  in  Paris, 
told  them,  that  in  pursuance  of  this  idea,  Bonaparte  had  written' 
to  him  for  permission  to  retire  to  England,  <<  it  being  the  only  country 
of  great  and  liberal  ideas." 

To  some  of  his  officers,  on  their  taking  leave  of  him.  Napoleon 
gave  letters  of  commendation,  with  injunctions  to  serve  the  King 
with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity  they  had  manifested  towards  himself. 
In  the  letter  he  gave  to  Monsieur  de  Caraman,  one  of  his  officers* 
d'ordonnance,  were  these  passages : — *^  J'autorise  M.  de  Caraman  de 
me  quitter.  Je  n'ai  point  de  doute  que  son  nouveau  souverain  n'aoroit 
q'utiles  services  k  tirer  de  lui  et  k  se  louer  de  son  zele,  de  ses  talents, 
et  de  son  d6vouement.'' 

He  gave  a  similar  letter  to  Monsieur  Lamezan,  another  of  his 
orderly  officers. 

For  Greneral  Kosokouski  he  wrote :  **  Je  declare  avec  plabir  men 
cher  G6n6ral,  que  vous  m'6t6s  restez  attach6  et  fiddle  j'usqu'au 
dernier  moment." 


Forbidden  to  copy  from  the  Gennan  papers,  that  in  a  journey  which  the  In^teiial 
Family  of  Austria  made,  they  would  not  allow  any  fetes  being  made  for  them,  and 
that  they  lived  with  the  greatest  simplicity. 

Most  positive  prohibition  to  mention  the  Empress  Josephine,  Madame  de  Stael,  the 
King  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  unless  it  was  to  treat  him  as  a  madman,  which 
they  were  ordered  to  do.  Never  to  bestow  the  smallest  eulogium  on  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  of  which  the  German  papers  were  full. 

Ordered  to  manufacture  an  article,  dated  Berlin,  saying,  that  the  marriage  of 
Napoleon  with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  produced  the  best  effect  there,  as  it 
proved  that  the  Germans  had  come  to  their  senses  and  saw  their  real  interests,  as  ft 
short  time  since  the  news  of  this  marriage  would  have  becm  badly  received. 

Forbidden  to  give  the  account  from  the  German  papers  of  Maria  Louisa's  quittinj^ 
her  family,  as  they  said  she  wept. 

Forbidden  to  copy  from  the  Strasburgh  paper,  the  address,  which  the  mayor  of  that 
city  presented  to  Maria  Louisa  on  her  arrival  there,  because  it  terms  the  GenmuiB 
moiti£  compatriots,  and  says,  that  by  this  marriage  they  will  be  rendered  dtniHewiMt 
compatriots. 

Encouraged  to  insult  and  ridicule  the  second  class  (Acad^mie  Franfaiae)  of  tlw 
Institute.  Full  liberty  was  given  to  ridicule  the  decinal  prizes,  with  the  intentiaa  of 
rendering  jiiterature  contemptible. 
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He  told  M .  de  Caraman  that  he  had  never  had  time  to  study  ;  hut 
that  he  now  should,  and  meant  to  write  his  own  memoirs. 

On  learning  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  visited  the  Empress 
Josephine,  Bonaparte  ohserved,  it  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to 
insult  her. 

Isabey  had  made  a  portrait  in  water-colours  of  the  -Empress  Maria 
Louisa  and  her  son,  which  she  presented  to  the  Emperor  on  new- 
year's-day,  1814.  The  drawing  was  at  this  time  in  Isahey's  pos- 
session, who  hearing  from  Caulincourt  that  Napoleon  had  expressed 
a  desire  to  have  it,  repaired  to  Fontainbleau,  and  arrived  there  on" 
the  l9th  at  noon.  On  being  introduced,  he  found  Bassano  and 
General  Bertrand  in  the  apartment ;  the  latter  reading  aloud  the 
description  of  some  place,  but  ceased  on  Isabey's  approach.  Bona- 
parte exclaimed:  "Hah!  Isabey!  quelles  nouvelles?"  He  replied, 
that  he  was  come  to  thank  him  for  all  the  favours  he  had  conferred 
upon  him,  and  to  take  leave  of  him ;  and  that  having  heard  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza  mention  his  wish  to  have  the  portrait,  he  had 
brought  it  with  him.  Napoleon  received  it  with  an  air  of  indifference ; 
merely  saying,  "  C'est  bien." 

Isabey,  being  in  the  uniform  of  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  of  the 
National  Guard,  Bonaparte,  in  his  habitual  rough  manner,  said: 
"  What,  are  you  in  the  National  Guard?*'  He  replied, that  although, 
he  had  a  son  in  the  army,  who  had  fought  in  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  of  whose  fate  he  was  ignorant,*  yet  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  serve  himself  in  Paris.  Na];>oleon  making  no  answer,  Isabey 
retired. 

On  the  16th,  the  Commissioners,  who,  at  the  desire  of  Napoleon, 
were  appointed  by  the  allied  powers  to  accompany  the  Emperor,  (as- 
they  were  ordered  by  their  respective  courts  to  style  him,)  to  the  place 
of  embarkation,  arrived  at  Fontainbleau.  General  KoUer,  who  was 
sent  by  Austria,  and,  like  all  those  who  are  attached  to  the  staff  of 
the  Continental  armies,  had  the  habitual  facility  of  arranging  business 
of  police,  or  other  espionage,  soon,  by  his  spies,  became  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  that  passed  in  the  interior  of 'the  palace  of 
Fontainbleau.  By  this  means  it  was  known  that  Napoleon  had  con- 
tracted a  syphilitic  complaint  since  his  residence  there.  This  piece  of 
intelligence  he  instantly  communicated  to  the  other  Commissioners. 

When  the  Commissioners  were  presented  to  the  Emperor  on  the 
17th,  he  received  them  separately.  To  Count  Schuwaloff,  the 
Russian,  and  to  General  KoUer,  the  Austrian  Commissioners,  he  gave 
an  audience  to  each  of  five  minutes ;  while  to  Count  Waldbourg- 
Truchess,  the  Prussian,  of  not  more  than  One.  But  with  Colonel 
Neil  Campbell,  the  audience  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This,  it 
was  believed  by  them,  had  been  a  matter  of  previous  arrangement. 

*  He  was  killed. 
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The  same  distinction  towards  the  English  Commissioner  was  k^t  up 
during  the  journey.  Sir  Neil  Campbell  told  me,  that  in  the  coune' 
of  conversation  with  him,  Napoleon  remarked — ^though  many  con- 
sidered he  ought  to  commit  suicide,  yet  he  thought  it  was  more 
magnanimous  to  live.  That  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  conferred' 
the  order  of  St.  Anne  on  Lescourt,  one  of  the  greatest  Jacobins  in 
France.  But  he  made  no  mention  of  the  mandate,  which  Lesconrt 
pretended  was  brought  to  him  to  blow  up  the  powder  magazine  at 
Grenelle,  on  the  30th  of  March;  though  it  was  his  boasted  dis- 
obedience on  this  occasion  which  had  procured  him  the  Russian 
distinction.  He  expressed  some  surprise  that  Maria  Louisa  did  not 
join  him  before  his  departure.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  cor- 
dially hated  the  English ;  but  that  he  was  now  convinced  there  was 
more  magnanimity  and  liberality  in  their  actions  than  in  those  of  any 
other  government.  He  was  very  desirous  of  taking  his  passage  to 
Elba  in  an  English  frigate.  Colonel  Campbell  wrote  to  Lord  Castle-' 
reagh  on  the  subject,  and  received  a  favourable  answer.  Napoleon' 
seemed  to  rely  upon  England  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 

The  Emperor's  departure  was  fixed  for  the  20th  of  April,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  at  eight  in  the  morning.  The  carriages  were  in  waiting 
at  that  hour.  The  Imperial  Guard  was  drawn  up  in  the  great  court-' 
yard  called  Le  Cheval  Blanc,  beh)re  the  Palace,  and  a  multitude  of 
the  town's-people  assembled.  Colonel  Campbell  said  he  saw  him  at 
eight  in  the  morning  in  deshabille,  unshaved,  and  covered  with  snuff.' 
He  remained  in  his  room,  in  conversation  with  those  officers  who  re- 
mained with  him.  At  length.  General  Bertrand  observed  to  him,' 
that  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  every  tiling  was  ready  for  their  de- 
parture. He  replied  haughtily :  "  Since  when  am  I  to  regulate  my' 
actions  by  your  watch  ?  I  shall  set  off  when  I  please — ^perhaps  not 
at  all.'' 

Colonel  Campbell  and  the  other  Commissioners  were  waiting  in  the' 
ante-room  of  Napoleon's  cabinet,  in  which  he  was  in  conversation 
with  M.  de  Flahaut  and  General  Ornano.  At  last,  Bertrand  an-* 
nounced  the  EJmperor.  Those  present  ranged  themselves  on  each' 
side  of  his  passage,  according  to  the  usual  etiquette,  which  was  kept 
up  to  the  last.  The  door  opened — ^Napoleon  was  coming  forward- 
but  suddenly  returned.  Colonel  Campbell,  notwithstanding  what  the* 
Emperor  had  said,  told  me  that  he  expected  every  instant  to  hear 
the  report  of  a  pistol ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  came  out,  passed  along 
the  gallery,  and,  at  twelve  o'clock,  descended  the  great  central 
steps  into  the  court-yard :  the  drums  rolled  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
on  the  steps.  He  caused  them  to  cease,  by  a  commanding,  dignified' 
motion  with  his  hand ;  then  advancing  into  the  court,  the  Commis^ 
saries  attending  him,  he  called  the  officers  around  him^  and  took 
leave  of  his  troops  in  the  following  words ; — 
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"  Officiers,  sous-officiers,  et  soldats  de  la  vielle  garde,  je  vous  fais 
iiics  adieux. 

"  Depuis  vingt  ans  je  suis  content  de  vous.  Je  vous  ai  toujours 
trouv6  sur  le  chemin  de  la  gloire. 

"  Les  puissances  allies  ont  arm6  toute  I'Europe  contre  moi :  una 
partie  de  rarra6e  a  tralii  ses  devoirs,  et  la  France  elle  meme  a  c6d6 
II  des  interets  particuliers. 

"  Avec  vous  et  les  autres  braves,  qui  me  sont  rest^s  fiddles,  j'auroia 
pu  entretenir  la  guerre  civile  pendant  trois  ans ;  mais  la  France  eiit 
et6  malheureuse,  et  ce  n'etoit  point  le  but  que  je  m*etois  propose. 
Je  devois  done  sacrifier  mon  int^ret  personnel  k  son  bonheur :  ce  que 
j'ai  fait. 

"  Soyez  fideles  au  nouveau  souVerain  que  la  France  s'est  choisi ; 
n'abandonnez  pas  cette  cbere  patrie  trop  longtemps  malbeureuse.  Ne 
plaign6z  point  mon  sort ;  je  serai  toujours  beureux  des  que  j'appren- 
drai  que  vous  T^tes.  J'aurois  pu  mourir ;  rien  n'etait  plus  facile^ 
mais  non,  je  vivrais  pour  vous.  aimer  encore  et  j*ecrirai  ce  que  nous 
avons  fait. 

"  Je  ne  puis  vous  6mbrasser  tous,  mais  j'6mbrasserai  votre  cbefl 
Venez  general !  [General  Petit,  whom  he  then  embraced.]  Qu'on 
m'apportc  Taigle !  [He  took  the  eagle,  pressed  it  to  him,  and  kissed, 
it  with  emotion.]  Cher  aigle,  que  ces  baisers  retentissent  dans  le 
cceur  de  tons  les  braves ! 

*^  Adieu,  mes  enfans  I  adieu,  mes  braves ! " 

Buonaparte  shed  tears,  and  the  whole  army  wept.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell acknowledged  to  Colonel  Pelley  and  to  myself,  that  he  and  every 
one  who  heard  it,  melted  into  tears. 

The  Emperor  immediately  ascended  his  carriage,  accompanied  by 
Bertrand,  and  preceded  by  one,  in  which  was  General  Drouet,  and 
followed  by  the  four  carriages  of  the  Commissioners ;  and  eight  of 
the  Emperor's  carriages,  with  his  people,  closed  the  train,  which  em- 
ployed sixty  post-hoi'ses. 

Five  carriages  had  gone  forward  on  the  19th ;  these  Crossed  Mont 
Ccnis,  went  by  Carmagna,  and  embarked  at  Savona. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  they  all  arrived  at  Montargis,  and  passedy 
without  stopping,  through  the  town,  at  the  further  end  of  which 
post-horses  were  in  waiting ;  the  Emperor's  own  horses  having  brought 
him  from  Fontainbleau.  About  two  hundred  cavalry  were  here  drawn, 
out  to  receive  him :  these  he  addressed  from  his  carriage,  thankea 
them  for  their  services,  which  he  assured  them  he  should  always  re- 
member, though  he  no  longer  had  the  power  to  recompense.  They 
shed  tears  at  this  speech,  especially  the  officers;  some  of  whom 
broke  their  swords  as  they  re-entered  the  town.  The  effect  of  this 
scene,  the  Hon.  Algernon  Percy,  who  witnessed  it,  told  me,  was 
heightened  by  Napoleon's  own  emotion ;  who,  the  instant  he  ceased 
to  address  the  troops,  ordered  the  postilions  to  driv(i  on. 

Dix.  1825.  2  L 
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The  Emperor  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  Briare, 
where  he  slept  at  tlie  Inn  of  the  Post.  On  Thursday  the  2l8t  *  they 
left  Briare  hetwecn  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeded  to 
Nevers,  where  they  dined  and  slept  at  the  Inn  of  the  Post.t  A  hussar 
of  his  own  guard  was  placed  as  sentry  at  the  door  of  the  Emperor's 
apartment,  in  which  he  slept  alone.  He  set  oflP  the  next  morning 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock :  in  this  arrangement  he  was  left  per- 
fectly to  his  own  will.  The  Commissioners  waited  upon  him  down 
stairs.  General  Bertrand  went  in  the  carriage  with  him.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  some  persons  belonging  to  the  inn  saluted  him  with 
«  Vive  TEmpercur !  *'  but  of  this  he  took  no  notice.  About  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  assembled  in  the  street,  and  the  cry 
of  "  Vive  TEmpcrcur !  '*  was  reiterated,  without  appearing  to  excite 
his  attention.  The  white  cockades,  which  the  inhabitants  had  worn 
when  he  arrived  on  the  preceding  day,  they  now  displaced  by  their 
own  accord.  From  hence  he  was  escorted  to  Villeneuve  sur  Allier, 
by  fifty  hussars  of  the  Imperial  Guard ;  and  some  infantry  tvho  were 
quartered  at  Nevers,  turned  out  and  presented  arms  as  he  passed, 
but  there  were  no  allied  troops  either  in  the  town  or  escort. 

After  his  departure  the  Commissioners  returned  to  their  apart- 
ments, having  their  dispatches  to  finish ;  Colonel  Pelley,  who  was  at 
Nevers  on  his  return  from  Moulins,  where  he  had  resided  as  prisoner 
of  war,  took  charge  of  these  to  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  other 
Plenipotentiaries  at  Paris.  The  Colonel,  who  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
Colonel  Campbell,  with  whom,  and  the  Prussian  Commissioners,  he  sup- 
ped at  Nevers,  told  me  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  appear  to  act  as 
if  they  considered  themselves  as  responsible  for  Napoleon's  person,  or 
as  guards  upon  him ;  his  escape,  if  he  had  intended  it,  being  ex- 
tremely practicable :  the  sentry  being  placed  at  his  chamber  door  as 
a  military  honour  only.  On  the  Commissioners  quitting  Nevers,  they 
were  hooted  by  the  inhabitants. 

On  entering  Moulins,  the^Empcror  was  escorted  by  some  cuirassiers 
of  the  allied  army.  They  were  met  by  a  carriage,  in  which  was  the 
Mayor  and  another  gentleman  going  out  an  airing.  Two  of  the 
cuirassiers  rode  up  to  the  carriage,  and  announced  to  them  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Emperor;  telling  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
the  white  cockades  from  their  hats.  He  passed  through  Moolintf 
without  even  stopping  to  change  horses.  Some  of  the  townVpeople 
vociferated,  ^*  Vive  TEmpercur  ! "  as  he  went  along. 

*  The  Emperor  invited  Colonel  Campbell  to  breakfast  at  Biiare,  during  which  he 
was  very  inquisitive  relative  to  Lord  Wellington's  private  character ;  often  saying  to 
the  Colonel's  answers :  "C*est  comme  moi ; "  and  said  he  should  like  very  nmch  to  be 
in  company  with  him.  He  asked,  if  he  possessed  great  talent  in  hanmguing  his 
troops;  and  upon  the  aiiswer  that  ho  never  did  harangue  them,  expressed  great 
surprise ;  and  still  greater,  when  he  told  him,  that  if  an  English  officer  was  to  attempt 
liaranguing  his  troope,  they  would  laugh  at  him. 

♦  A  large  inn  just  before  entering  the  town  on  the  side  next  Paris. 
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They  slept  that  night  at  Roanne,  and  set  off  the  next  day  at  ten  in 
the  morning. 

On  Saturday  the  23d,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Guizot  saw  him  at 
Tarrare,  while  he  changed  horses  there.  He  spoke  to  the  people 
who  were  assembled  round  the  carriage,  quite  en  souverain,  asking 
them,  If  they  had  work  ?  If  they  had  suffered  by  the  war  ?  Some 
cried,  "  Vive  TEmpereur  ! "     There  was  no  escort. 

At  Dardilly,  the  last  post  before  arriving  at  Lyons,  they  supped. 
The  Emperor  having  finished  before  the  Commissioners,  walked  for- 
ward on  the  road,  and  there  accosted  the  cur6,  M,  Tillon ;  asked  him 
if  his  parish  had  suffered  from  the  war ;  then,  pointing  to  the  stars, 
he  said,  that  formerly  he  knew  the  names  of  all  the  constellations, 
but  that  he  had  forgotten  them ;  and  pointing  to  one,  asked  if  he 
knew  which  it  was.  The  cur6  replying  he  never  knew,  their  con- 
versation ended. 

The  same  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  arrived  at  Lyons.  They 
did  not  stop  at  the  post-house  in  the  city;  but,  from  precaution, 
crossed  the  Rhone  by  the  Pont  de  la  Guillotiere,  and  changed  horses 
in  the  faubourg  of  that  name,  at  a  place  called  Madelaine :  some 
carriages  belonging  to  the  Emperor  had  passed  through  Lyons  in  the 
morning.  The  people  were  waiting  Napoleon's,  arrival  during  the 
whole  day;  on  his  passing  the  bridge,  some  few  called  out  "Vive 
TEmpereur ! " 

Fiom  Lyons  Colonel  Campbell  went  forward  to  see  if  there  was  an 
English  ship  of  war  either  at  Marseilles  or  Toulon.  Finding  the 
Undaunted,  Captain  Usher,  at  the  former,  he  showed  his  authority 
from  Lord  Castlereagh  to  order  it  to  Frejus,  whither  the  frigate 
sailed,  and  Colonel  Campbell  proceeded  by  land. 

On  Sunday  the  24th,  about  twelve  o'clock,  meeting  an  avant 
courier  near  Valence,  Napoleon  stopped  him,  and  asked  to  whom  he 
belonged.  On  replying,  to  Marshal  Augereau ;  he  ordered  him  to 
return,  and  tell  the  Marshal  that  the  Emperor  would  speak  to  him. 
When  the  carriages  met,  they  both  alighted.  Napoleon  saluted  the 
Marshal  by  taking  off  his  hat ;  then,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  they 
walked  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  towards  Valence.  Bonaparte 
began  by,  "  Ou  va  tu  comme  cela ;  k  Paris,  a  la  cour  V  Augereau 
replied  :  "  Sire,  pour  le  moment  je  vais  k  Lyons."  Buonaparte :— •"  Ne 
te  genes  pas  je  ne  suis  plus  Sire  pour  toi,  j'ai  lu  ta  proclamation. 
EUe  est  platte  ;  Louis  XVIII.  t'en  jugera  d'apres  cela."  *  He  then 
continued  reproaching  him.  Upon  which  the  Marshal  began  to  tu- 
toyer  the  Emperor,  justified  himself,  and  reproached  him  with  having  . 
sacrificed  everything  to  his  insatiable  ambition; — ^adding:  "II  ya 
une  grande  v6rit6  dans  ma  proclamation ;  c*est  que  tu  n'a  pas  sa 

*  This  proclamation,  dated  April  16,  wat  manufactured  by  the  government 
authorities  at  Lyons,  who  sent  it  to  Augereau  to  sign ;  for,  silly  w  it  is,  he,  poor 
man,  was  not  capable  of  writing  it,  or  any  thing  else. 

2L2 
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mourir  en  soldat/"  Notwithstanding  this  altercation,  Bonaparte, 
on  quitting  him,  said :  "  Va,  je  ne  t'en  veux  pas."  I  am  indebted  for 
this  anecdote  to  the  wife  of  General  Letort,  and  the  chief  of  the 
letter  post-office  at  Lyons,  who  saw  Augereau  on  his  arrival  at  that 
city. 

At  Donzere,  which  they  passed  late  in  the  evening,  the  outcry 
against  Napoleon  began :  "  A  has  Nicholas  !  a  has  le  Tyran !  a  has 
le  Corse !  le  coquin  !  le  mauvais  gueux !  '*  were  the  only  salutations 
he  received  during  the  rest  of  his  journey. 

He  arrived  at  Avignon  on  the  2dth,  at  between  five  and  six  in  the 
morning ;  where  the  civil  authorities  had  done  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  prevent  tumult,  as  it  was  known  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
people  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  vengeance ;  yet  when  the  carriages 
stopped  without  the  city  walls  to  change  horses,  about  a  hundred  per- 
sons had  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner ;  sabres  were  brandished, 
lind  positive  violence  to  the  person  of  Napoleon  was  only  prevented  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Urban  Guards ;  one  of  whose  officers  harangued 
them  with  great  firmness,  which  somewhat  appeased  their  fury.  In 
the  interval  the  horses  were  put  to  ;  the  guard  tore  the  people  from 
the  wheels,  the  officers  ordered  the  postilions  to  drive  oflF,  which  they 
did  at  full  gallop.  The  other  carriages,  on  account  of  the  Allied. 
Commissioners,  were  respected. 

Sir  Neil  Campbell  told  me,  that  he  arrived  at  Avignon  at  four  ift 
the  morning;  and  notwithstanding  it  was  not  yet  light,  found  the 
people  assembled  in  considerable  force.  They  questioned  him  relative 
to  the  Emperor's  passage,  saying,  that  several  thousand  persons  had 
waited  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day  with  the  intention  of  sacrificing 
him.*  The  Colonel  remonstrated  with  them,  urging  that  he  was  no 
longer  dangerous ;  that  he  was  quitting  France  by  a  treaty ;  and^ 
above  all,  that  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Allies. 

On  arriving  at  the  post-house  which  stands  before  the  entrance  to 
Orgon,  a  small  town,  round  whose  anci^t  walls  the  road  winds,  they 
found  the  people  assembled  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  and  a 
figure  in  French  uniform,  covered  with  blood,  suspended  to  a  tree. 
The  rabble,  who  even  in  this  country  of  barbarians,  are  famed  for 
their  ruffian  manners,  surrounded  the  Emperor's  carriage,  and  loaded 
him  with  every  kind  of  abuse,  in  which  the  women  were  particularly 
violent.  When  the  horses  were  put  to,  the  figure  was  dragged  to 
another  tree,  where  it  was  again  suspended,  and  then  shot  at.  The 
mob  prevented  his  carriage  from  proceeding,  climbed  up  on  both 
sides  of  it,  tore  off  Napoleon's  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour^ 
and  spat  in  his  face ;  one  fellow  insisted  on  his  crying  out  "  Vive  le 
Roi ! "  with  wliich  he  complied. — ^Encore  "  Vive  le  Roi ! "  the  Emperor 
again  acquiesced.     Some  stones  were  thrown,  the  marks  of  which 

.  *  What  an  assemblage  of  the  bigotted,  ruffian,  inhabitants  of  Avignon  is  capable  of 
perpetrating,  the  subsequent  unpunished  murder  of  Marshal  Brune«  has  fully  evioced* 
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on  the  carriage,  Bertrand  pointed  out  to  Colonel  Campbell  on  their 
way  to  Elba.  Count  SchuwalofF  harangued  the  mob,  asking  them 
if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  insult  an  unfortunate  being  without; 
defence,  who,  after  dictating  laws  to  the  universe,  was  now  at  their 
mercy  and  their  generosity! — "  Leave  him  to  himself;  contempt  is 
the  only  arms  you  should  employ  against  him."  This  produced  the 
desired  effect,  and  prevented  further  violence.  An  ancient  chevalier, 
of  St.  Louis,  named  Lambe  rt,  contributed  also,  by  addressing  them 
in  some  degree  to  calm  their  rage.* 

M.  de  St.  Perest,  and  Major  John  Vivian  were  at  Orgon  a  few 
days  after,  and  spoke  to  the  man  who  boasted  of  having  forced  the 
Emperor  to  cry  "  Vive  le  Roi ! " 

This  affair  so  alarmed  Napoleon,  that  when  he  had  proceeded  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Orgon,  he  changed  his  dress  to  an  old 
blue  great  coat  and  a  round  hat  with  a  white  cockade,  quitted  his 
carriage,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  gallopped  forward  as  a  courier. 

At  Saint  Canat  his  carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  turbulent  rabble, 
and  Bertrand,  who  alone  was  in  it,  was  saved  from  their  rage  by  the 
energetic  conduct  of  the  mayor  of  that  place. 

Having  preceded  his  carriage,  the  Emperor,  in  company  with  the- 
courier,  entered  a  large  but  bad  muleteer's  inn^ called  La  Calade,  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  about  four  miles  before  arriving  at  Aix. 
The  courier  led  the  horses  to  the  stable,  Napoleon  entered  the  inn, 
and  asked  for  a  room,  announcing  himself  as  Colonel  Campbell.  The 
landlady  showed  liim  one,  having,  as  is  usual  in  the  south  of  France, 
with  those  on  the  ground -floor,  windows  protected  by  iron  bars,  apolo- 
gising for  its  being  low  and  dark,  saying,  that  it  was  the  only  one  she 
had.  He  replied,  it  would  do.  While  she  was  putting  it  in  order,  she 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Buonaparte  on  the  road.  On  his  replying. 
No,  (as  she  told  Major  John  Vivian,  a  few  days  after  this  conversation, 
from  whom  I  received  the  infcg-mation,)  she  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
abuse  against  him ;  saying,  she  hoped,  that  if  he  escaped  being 
massacred  on  the  road,  that  he  would  be  thrown  into  the  sea  in  going 
to  his  island.  To  this  abuse  he  replied,  that  many  things  were  said 
of  him  which  were  not  true.  This  conversation  had  such  effect  upon 
him,  that  when  the  Commissioners  arrived  at  the  inn,  they  found  him 
leaning  on  the  table,  with  his  face  on  his  hands,  and  on  raising  his 
head,  they  perceived  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Here  they  all  dined. 
Sir  Neil  Campbell  told  me  that  the  Commissioners  assured  him  that 
after  dinner,  they  being  in  the  room,  and  at  table,  that  the  Emperor 
took  a  tumbler  of  water  to  the  fire-place,  and  there  made  use  of  it  as 

*  So  completely  are  the  people  of  Orgon  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  that  on  my 
questioning  them  in  April,  1825,  on  the  spot  where  the  outrage  was  committed,  they  . 
denied  it,  and  said,  that  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  calumniate  their  town.     On  Na- 
poleon's return  from  Elba,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Orgon  fled,  conscious  of  having 
merited  the  vengeance  of  his  soldiers. 
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an  embrocation  for  the  inconvenience  he  had  contracted  at  Fontain- 
bleau.    In  consequence  of  the  fears  of  Napoleon  they  did  not  leave 
La  Calade  until  near  midnight,  and  he  then  persuaded  the  aid-de- 
camp of  General  Schuwaloff  to  put  on  the  old  great  coat  and  round 
hat  in  which  iie  had  arrived,  Napoleon  determining  to  pass  for  an 
Austrian  colonel ;  he  put  on  General  Roller's  uniform,  and  his  order 
of  St.  Theresa,  with  Count  Waldbourg  Truchess'  travelling  cap,  and 
General  SchuwalofiPs  cloak.    When  he  was  thus  accoutred,  the  whole 
party  went  out  huddled  togctlier,  and  the  assembled  spectators  who 
surrounded  the  door  could  not  discover  the  object  of  their  solicitude. 
Some  gens-d'armes,  whom  the  mayor  of  Aix  had  sent  to  preserve 
order,  drove  the  crowd  from  the  carriages,  and  all  went  o£f^eaceably. 
Napoleon  was    fully   of  opinion  that    the  French  government  bad 
arranged  the  plan  to  assassinate  him  at  Orgou*.      After  .Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba,  in  March,  1815,  the  inn  was  repeatedly  pillaged  by 
the  soldiery.     Tlie  landlady  quitted  the  country  for  safety. 
'    The  next  day  they  dined  at  the  chateau  of  Bouillidou,  near  Luc, 
belonging  to  M.  Charles,  a   member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depudea. 
Here  he  met  his  favourite  sister   Pauline,  Princess  Borghese,   who 
resided  there  for  her  health,  to  whom  he  recounted  all  his  dangers 
and  disguises.      The  27th,  they  all  arrived  at  Frejus,  and  there  fonnd 
Colonel  Campbell  with  the  English  frigate,  the  Undaunted,  of  thirty- 
eight  guns.  Captain  Thomas  Usher.     The  28th,  Napoleon  embarked 
On  board  the  Undaunted  at  St.  Rapheau,  and  sailed  at  eleven  o*clock 
at  night ;  taking  with  him  only  two  horses,  one  of  which,  Sir  Neil 
Campbell  told  me  he  purchased  on  the  road,  and  two  carriages.     On 
ilrriving  on  board,  Captain  Usher  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  in  the 
most  respectful  manner ;  the  yards  were  manned,  and  the  crew  gave 
three  cheers,  which  so  affected  the  Emperor  that  he  burst  into  tears, 
saying  that  no  adulation  he  had  ever  received  from  the  base  sycophant 
French  was  so  genuine  or  so  grateful  to  him.     Sir  Neil  Campbell  said 
that  Napoleon  was  in  very  good  spirits  during  the  voyage,  but  spoke 
with  the  greatest  bitterness  of  the  French  in  general ;  but  the  indivi- 
duals he  was  most  inveterate  against  were  M armont,  Talleyrand,  and 
Bernadotte.     "  The  French,"  said  he,  "  now  abuse  me  in  pamphlets 
and  in  the  newspapers,  without  ever  admitting  how  willingly  they 
seconded  my  wishes  in  every  thing,  and  went  beyond  them  in  every 
act  of  rigour."t     Captain  Usher  was  astonished  at  the  quantity  of 


*  The  former  plot  having  been  frustrated  by  De  Maubreuil. 

t  A  few  examples  of  this  zeal  in  one  class  only  will  show  what  those  pat  in  autho- 
rity will  do  when  they  can, 

M.  La  Viefville  des  Essassarts  was  Prefect  of  the  department  de  la  Mayenne,  of 
which  the  principal  town  is  Laval.  A  conscript  presented  himself,  having  six  toes,  to 
the  examining  officer  de  Sant6,  who  declared  he  oaght  to  be  exempted,  as  he  was  inca- 
pable of  long  marches.  The  Prefect  ordered  that  the  sixth  ijoe  should  be  amputated. 
The  lad  said  he  would  relinquish  his  plea  of  exemption.    The  Prefect  decided  that 
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nautical  information  which  Napoleon  evinced  during  the  voyage.  One. 
day  he  asked  him  whether  all  the  sails  were  set  that  the  frigate  could 
carry,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  "  yet,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  if  you  were  in  chase  of  a  French  frigate  would  you  not  hoist  one 
more?"  "Yes,  the  sky-scraper."  "Oui,  oui,  do  let  jis  have  it  up." 
Captain  Usher  complied  with  his  desire.  The  strict  disciplilie  kept 
up  by  Captain  Usher  was  highly  admired  by  the  Emperor,  who  com- 
plained that  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  introduce  it  in  the  French 
navy  ;  "  where,"  continued  he,  "  the  commander  will  laugh  and  joke 
with  all  the  crew,  even  to  the  cabin-boy,  and  the  sailors  are  suffered 
to  sprawl  about  the  quarter-deck,  and  play  at  cards,  backgammon, 
dominos,  or  what  they  please."  He  asked  the  captain's  opinion  of 
the  Toulon  fleet ;  who  replied,  that  in  bad  weather  there  w^s  plenty 
of  confusion  on  board  of  it.  Napoleon  laughed  at  this,  and  said 
he  never  intended  they  should  risk  an  action.  Captain  Usher  said 
that  Napoleon  was  in  good  spirits  the  whole  of  the  voyage.  He  one 
day  came  up  to  the  crew  while  at  dinner  and  tasted  their  peas,  and 
made  himself  very  popular  with  the  sailors  by  his  familiar  manner. 
He  said,  more  than  once  during  the  voyage:  "  Ces  pauvres  Bourbons  ils 
ne  resteront  pas  dix  mois,  il  ne  sauront  par  gouverner  les  Franjais." 
He  often  expressed  the  same  idea  to  Colonel  Campbell  while  at  Elba, 
but  he  always  spoke  quietly  of  them. 

The  Undaunted  amved  before  Elba  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  of 
]\Iay.  General  Drouet  was  sent  on  shore  that  evening  to  the  Governor 
General  Dalesme,  and  the  next  day,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  fixed  for 
the  disembarking  and  entrance  of  the  Emperor.  Early  in  the  moru- 
ing  of  the  4th,  the  Emperor  seeing  through  a  telescope  a  prett); 
country  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  from  Porto  Ferrajo,  h^ 
wished  to  go  and  visit  it ;  the  ship's  boat  took  him  there,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Usher,  Colonel  Campbell,  and  General  Bertrand.  On 
arriving  at  the  house,  they  found  it  shut  up.  Some  one  was  dispatched 
to  Porto  Ferrajo  for  the  key;  and  while  waiting  for  it,  Napoleon 
evinced  the  most  cliildish  impatience  for  this  trifling  delay  of  the  gra- 
tification of  his  whim.  While  waiting,  Campbell  and  Usher -left  the 
Emperor,  and  strolled  up  to  a  vineyard  behind  the  house,  where  they 
entered  into  conversation  with  a  man  who  was  at  work.  H«  was 
aware  the  vessel  had  brought  the  Emperor,  but  did  aot  know  he  w^ 


this  he  could  not  do  as  it  had  been  declared  to  incapacitate  him.  It  was  instantly 
amputated,  and  the  conscript  died. 

M.  de  Girardin,  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  Interieur,  sent  four  yoong 
men  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  Rouen»  and  one  of  them  son  of  the  President  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  to  the  army,  for  hissing  a  had  actor. 

M.  de  jMiramont,  a  noble  of  the  ancient  regime.  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Eure,  sent  young  gentlemen  to  the  army,  as  Gardes  d^Honneur,  who  were  thirty -four 
and  thirty -five,  which  was  ten  years  above  the  age  that  exempted  them. 

The  government  required  of  the  Prefisct  of  the  Department  of  the  Arrige  five 
hundred  men ;  he  sent  fifteen  hundred. 
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then  so  nf-ar.  Campbell  sounded  him  (m  the  subject  of  Napoleon. 
He  worked  himself  into  a  most  violent  passion,  and  with  true  Italian 
pantomime,  seized  his  own  throat,  and  made  a  motion  of  cutting  it 
\yith  his  pruning-knife,  signifying  that  thus  he  wished  to  serve  the 
Emperor.  The  Englishmen  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pacifying  him. 
Sir  Neil  told  mc  that  after  Napoleon  had  resided  a  short  time  in  Elba^ 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Elbese  liked  him  very  much  on  account  of 
the  employment  he  gave  them,  but  the  better  sort  always  held  him  in 
aversion. 

Napoleon  returned  on  board ;  and  at  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  quitted  the  ship,  and  landed  at  Porto  Ferrajo. 
He  was  received  by  the  inhabitants,  conducted  to  church,  then  to  his 
residence  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  Colonel  Campbell  and  Captain 
Usher  dined  with  him ;  the  latter  remarked  that  he  ate  very  heartily.' 

May  the  26th,  the  four  hundred  officers  and  soldiers  who  were 
allowed  to  the  Emperor  as  his  guard  by  the  treaty  of  April  1 1th,  and 
who  set  out  fromi  Petiviers  two  days  before  he  quitted  Fontainbleau, 
proceeded  by  Lyons,  where  the  officers  were  invited  to  a  handsome 
dinner,  given  at  a  restaurateurs  in  the  Brotcaux^  by  some  young 
gentlemen  of  that  city :  crossed  Mont  Cenis,  and  instead  of  entering 
Turin,  went  to  Carmagnole,  &c.,  from  thence  to  Savona.  On  their 
arrival  at  that  port,  General  Cambrone  sent  off  a  small  vessel  to  Elba, 
which  arrived  there  two  days  after.  They  were  conveyed  in  £yre 
English  vessels ;  these  were  four  days  getting  ready ;  they  beat  abont 
the  Roads  for  seven  more,  and  were  two  upon  the  voyage.  Napoleon 
declared,  that  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  Aviso  and  that 
of  the  transports,  was  that  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  misery  he 
ever  experienced. 

Napoleon's  carriages  and  horses,  and  those  of  the  cavalry,  were  all 
disembarked  in  the  course  of  the  morning  by  the  English  sailors j 
without  the  smallest  accident,  or  the  loss  of  a  single  screw.  Napoleon 
was  present  the  whole  time,  and  expressed  his  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  style  in  which  this  was  done.  "  Had  they  been  French 
sailors,"  said  he,  "  they  would  have  been  at  least  four  days  about  it ; 
every  carriage  would  have  been  broken,  and  half  the  horses  lamed.** 

A  few  days  after,  Captain  Usher  quitted  Elba.  On  his  taking  leave 
of  the  Emperor,  he  presented  him  with  a  gold  snuff-box,  on  which  waft 
Jiis  portrait,  surrounded  by  twenty-two  diamonds,  each  of  the  value 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  Captain  Usher  refused  five  thousand  pounds 
for  the  box. 

Sir  Neil  Campbell  remained  at  Elba  the  whole  time  of  Napoleon's 
stay,  with  occasional  short  visits  to  the  Continent,  during  one  of 
which  Napoleon  left  the  island.  His  intention  of  so  doing.  Sir  Neil 
Campbell  told  me,  was  most  probably  known  only  to  Drouet ;  that 
none  of  the  other  persons  of  his  Court  were  acquainted  with  the  plan 
but  a  few  hours  before  ;  and  that  even  Napoleon  himself  had  no  such 
Jntention  a  fortnight  previous. 
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THE  REGENCY  AT  BLOIS. 

The  last  recorded  acta  of  the  Regency  of  the  government  before 
quitting  Paris,  are  inserted  in  the  Bulle4:in  des  Lois,  vol.  XIX.  4th  series. 
No.  5G6  of  the  work,  and  No.  10,253  of  the  Iniperial  Acts. 

Dccret  Imperial  qui  present  des  measures  d'Execution  pour  la  lev^e  des  consents  de 
1815,  dans  les  departements  occup^s  en  totality  ou  en  partie  par  I'ennemi. 

Au  Palais  des  Tuileries,  le  26  Mars,  1814, 

By  this  decree,  which  consists  of  twenty-two  articles,  the  young  men 
born  from  the  1st  of  January  1795,  to  the  Slst  of  December  of  the 
same  year,  are  to  be  taken  for  the  army,  and  the  mayors  for  this  year 
are  invested  with  the  same,  and  full  powers  of  prefects  and  councils  of 
recruitment.  If  the  lists  of  conscripts  or  registers  of  their  births,  or 
his  rules  and  instructions  how  to  act  are  lost,  he  is  to  replace  them  by 
oral  communication  and  former  experience.  But  tbis  will  give  bim 
very  little  trouble  or  responsibility,  as  the  8th  article  says,  that  all 
conscripts  hitherto  exempted  from  not  being  of  the  requisite  height, 
from  illness  or  infirmities,  or  who,  from  weakness  of  constitution,  had 
been  declared  incapable  of  supporting  the  fatigue  of  war,  and  also 
those  who,  by  former  laws,  had  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  roll, 
should  now  march. 

That  the  decisions  of  the  mayors  should  be  definitive  for  tbese  lads 
to  march,  and  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  visits  of  the  Conseil 
de  Recruitment,  when  circumstances  would  permit ;   and  that  no  sub^ 

stitute  should  be  received  by  the  mayors. 

Pour  rEmpereur. 
En  vertu  des  pouvoirs  qu*il  nous  a  confie. 

(Sign6)  Marie  Louise. 

Par  I'lmp^riatrice,  Regent, 
(Sign6)  Le  Due  de  Cadore, 

Le  Ministre  d'Etat  Secretaire  de  la  R^genfie, 
The  act  which  terminates  the  collection  of  laws  and  decrees  of  the 
imperial  government,  and  forms  part  of  the  laws  of  France,  is  of  the 
same  date.  No.  10,254.    It  gives  permission  to  a  man  to  cl^ange  bis 
name. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  as  before  stated,  page  16,  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  and  her  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  quitted  tbe  palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  slept  that  night  at  the  royal  castle  of  Rambouillet ; 
on  the  30th,  at  Chartres,  on  the  31st  at  Chateaudun ;  arriving  on 
Friday  the  1st  of  April,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  at  Venddme,  where 
she  slept,  continuing  her  journey  the  next  day.  From  Venddme  to 
Blois  the  road  had  been  recently  made,  but  was  not  then  finished. 

The  carriages  were  obliged,  for  tbe  space  of  half  a  league,  to  be 
dragged  up  to  their  axletrees  through  the  mud.  This  rendered  it 
necessary  to  unite  the  strength  of  all  the  horses  to  a  small  number  of 
carriages,  and  when  these  were  extricated  from  the  mire,  to  return 
for  those  which  had  been  left  behind ;  and  thus  the  flight  of  the  Impe- 
rial Court  was  conducted. 
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The  bagf^fage,  principally  fourgons,  began  to  arrive  at  Blois  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  of  April.  The  Empress  got  to  Blois  at  five  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Prefect,  M.  Christiani,  went  out  a  league  from 
the  town  to  receive  her,  and  attended  her  to  her  residence  at  the' 
Prefecture.  Napoleon's  brothers — Joseph  King  of  Spain,  Louis  King 
of  Holland,  and  Jerome  King  of  Westphalia,  were  lodged  in  the  town. 
The  Ministers  and  Court,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained  lodgings  for 
themselves,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  place,  and  the  accomiiio- 
dations  for  the  whole  party  were  not  of  the  most  splendid  description : 
the  greater  part  of  the  fugitives  here  assembled  had  the  precaution  to 
provide  themselves  with  necessaries  of  every  description,  but  the  Prince, 
Arch-chancellor  Cambarceres  had  only  a  single  change  of  linen. 
Blois,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Loire  et  Cher,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  is  so  steep  that  carriages  cannot 
be  used  in  most  of  the  streets ;  there  are  no  coach-houses  in  it ;  the 
carriages  of  the  fugitive  government  were  therefore  left  in  the  open 
space  before  the  hotel  of  the  Prefecture.  The  number  was  consider-r 
able,  as  the  train  of  the  Empress  alone  consisted  of  two  hundred 
horses.  The  appearance  of  the  carriages  thus  exposed  and  covered 
with  dirt  and  mud  collected  on  the  journey  was  curious.  The  rain 
performed  what  the  servants  in  the  present  fluctuating  state  of  things 
did  not  think  proper  to  attend  to.  Even  the  ponderous  state-carriage 
was  treated  with  equal  disrespect  and  neglect. 

The  diligences  which  quitted  Paris  on  the  31st  of  March,  at  six  in 
the  morning,  arrived  at  Blois  at  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of 
April,  two  hours  later  than  usual ;  •  from  the  passengers  the  event  of 
the  battle  was  learned,  and  tliat  though  the  gates  of  Paris  were  occu- 
pied by  the  National  Guards  when  they  passed  out  of  them,  yet,  in  a 
few  hours,  they  were  to  be  replaced  by  the  Allies.  Shortly  after  a 
courier  arrived  at  the  Prefecture ;  in  consequence  of  this  the  Prefect 
began  to  remove,  and  preparations  were  made  to  receive  the  Enipress 
and  King  of  Rome  in  the  hotel  of  the  Preferture,  formerly  the  Bishop's 
Palace  ;  and  the  principal  inhabitants  received  orders  to  prepare  their 
houses  for  the  reception  of  the  Kings  Joseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome,  for 
the  Arch-chancellor,  and  for  the  ministers  and  chiefs  of  the  different 
government  offices.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Prefect 
set  out  to  meet  the  Empress  on  the  road. 

Sunday  the  3d,  mass  was  said  at  the  Prefecture,  by  the  cur6  of  tliQ 
parish  of  St.  Louis,  at  Blois,  as  none  of  the  priests  of  the  imperial 
chapel  at  Paris  arrived  with  the  court.  After  mass,  the  Empress 
received  the  different  civil  officers,  and  the  clergy  of  Blois,  but  there 
were  no  addresses  or  speeches  on  either  side. 

During  the  first  days  of  her  residence  Maria  Louisa  was  very 
desirous  of  joining  her  husband,  and  following  him  and  the  army. 

Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  council  of  regency  from  Fontainl^leau, 
announcing  his  intention  to  march  against  Paris  with  the  force  he  had 
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with  him,  and  his  determination  not  to  survive  the  battle  if  he  should 
lose  it.  When  this  was  communicated  to  the  Empress,  she  was  so 
much  affected  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire  from  the  council.  However, 
on  the  next  day,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  every  one,  she  appeared 
perfectly  calm.  It  afterwards  transpired,  that  she  had  received  a 
private  letter  from  the  Emperor,  of  a  date  subsequent  to  that  addressed 
to  the  council,  in  which  was  disclosed  the  important  fact  that  the 
army  refused  to  march  against  Paris.  In  the  personal  safety  of  hey 
husband  thus  assured  to  her,  she  lost  sight  of  his  glory. 

M.  D'Hausonville,  the  Chamberlain,  told  me  that  there  was  a  con- 
stant communication  between  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  that  she 
daily  sent  him  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  francs  in  specie ; 
more  she  could  not,  as  it  was  to  bfe  done  with  great  secrecy. 

Of  what  was  going  forward  at  Paris  every  one  at  Blois,  except  the 
imperial  family  and  the  ministers,  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  ignorance ; 
as  neither  letter,  newspaper,  nor  traveller  were  permitted  to  arrive. 
It  was  not  until  the  6th  tbat  the  newspapers  from  Paris  were  communi- 
cated generally  to  the  Court  at  Blois  ;  they  were  then  read  aloud  by 
M.  Mole,  the  grand  judge.  It  had,  however,  been  suspected,  from  the 
growing  politeness  of  the  Ministers  to  the  rest  of  the  Court,  that  their 
power  had  received  a  severe  check. 

On  the  6th,  two  Paris  mails  arrived  that  had  been  detained  at 
Orleans  by  the  Prefect  of  that  department,  (the  Loire t,)  formerly  a 
hosier  at  Nismes,  as  contemptible  a  miscreant  as  any  the  French 
Revolution  had  produced.  The  mails  were  stopped  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Povi^o  ;  but  a  spirited  inhabitant  of  Orleans  had  forced  the 
i^rcfect  to  deliver  up  the  letters  and  newspapers  for  that  town,  which 
were  the  first  regular  communication  received  from  Paris  since  the  Slst 
of  March. 

Rovigo,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  residence  of  the  Imperial 
Court  at  Blois,  acted  with  a  degree  of  relentless  Vigour,  which  formed 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  his  conduct  during  the  three  preceding  month8^ 
It  was  owing  to  his  detaining  the  English  Colonel  Cooke,  and  the 
French  Colonel  St.  Simon,  that  the  battle  of  Toulouse  took  place ; 
Lord  Cathcart  and  the  Gouvernement  Provismre  dispatched  thes^ 
officers  to  the  Marshals  Soult  and  Suchet,  and  Lord  Wellington,  tntil 
ndvice  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Paris,  and  the  dkchkance  of 
Napoleon.  They  arrived  at  Orleans  in'  the  morning,  and  were  at 
breakfast  at  the  inn,  having  been  joined  by  Mr.  Thompson,  formerly 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Evesham,  and  then  a  detenu  in  Orleans; 
A  gcns-d'armes  entered  the  room  with  a  message  from  General  Chas- 
scrcaii,  commandant  of  the  military  division  of  France,  in  which  this 
town  is  situated,  desiring  to  see  them.  Colonel  St.  Simon  said,  that 
himself  and  Colonel  Cooke  were  respectively  bearers  of  dispatches  to 
Marshcl  Soult  and  Lord  Wellington,  announcing  the  dkchkance  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  not  having  any  dispatches  for  the  general,  they  would 
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wait  upon  him  and  give  him  the  newspapers  as  soon  as  they  had  break-* 
fasted.  The  gens-d'armes  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  mission, 
demanding  their  immediate  presence  ;  they  went^  and  returned  under 
an  escort,  in  ahout  twenty  minutes,  to  finish  their  hrcakfast ;  after 
which  they  proceeded  in  their  carriage,  accompanied  hy  an  aid-de- 
camp of  General  Chassereau's,  and  guarded  hy  a  dragoon,  to  Blois, 
where  they  were  detained  so  long  under  arrest  that  they  could  not 
arrive  at  Toulouse  until  after  the  hattle  had  taken  place. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  following  proclamation  was  seeii 

stuck  up  ahout  the  streets  of  Blois : — 
FraD9ais ! 

Les  6v6iiements  de  la  Gueire  ont  mis  la  Capitale  au  pouvoir  de  retranger. 

L'Empereur  accoarut  pour  la  d^fendre,  et  u  la  tete  de  sea  armies  si  soayeot 
victoreuses. 

Hies  Bont  en  presence  de  rennemi  sous  les  mors  de  Paris. 

C'est  de  la  residence  que  j'ai  choisie,  et  des  ministres  de  rEmpereur  qu'emanefnot 
les  seules  ordies  que  vous  puissiez  reconnoitre. 

Toute  ville  au  pouvoir  de  Tennemi  cesse  d'etre  libre  ;  toute  direction  qui  en  ^mane 
est  le  langage  de  Tetranger,  au  celui  qu'il  convient  a  ses  vucs  hostiles  de  presager. 

Vous  serez  fiddles  avos  sermens,  vous  6couterez  la  voiz  d'unc  Frincesse  qui  ffit  remiw 
a  votre  foi,  qui  fait  tout  sa  gloire  d*dtre  Fran9aise,  d'etre  assod^e  aux  destinte  dn 
Souverain  que  vous  avez  librement  choiai. 

Mon  fils  6toit  moins  siir  de  vos  cours  au  terns  de  nos  prosp^rit^e, 

Ses  droits  et  sa  personne  sont  sous  votre  sauve-garde. 

Maris  Louise, 

Bhis,  Sd  Avril,  1814.  Par  rimp6ratrice  Regent, 

MONTALIVET, 

Le  Mmistre  de  rint^rieur  faisant  fimctionB  . 
de  Secr^tair6  de  la  R^ge^ce. 

Notwithstanding  its  date  of  the  3d,  this  proclamation  never  was 
heard  of  until  the  7th  ;  nor  could  it  have  heen  known  much  earlier, 
as  it  was  only  drawn  up  at  the  council  of  the  6th. 

It  was  sent  to  the  constituted  authorities  in  every  department,  where 
the  counsel  of  Regency  had  the  power  or  the  means  left  them  to  get 
it  admitted.  It  arrived  at  the  Prefecture  at  Nismes  on  the  10th ; 
the  Prefect  had  it  stuck  up.  No  further  news  arrived  at  Nismes  untQ 
the  15th,  when  a  merchant  of  Lyons  sent,  hy  way  of  the  Rhone,  an 
extract  of  the  Monitcur  of  the  7th ;  this  produced  great  sensation. 
The  same  day  a  man  arrived  at  Nismes  from  Avignon,  having  a  white 
cockade ;  this  he  hung  to  the  halcony  of  the  inn.  This  signal  was 
received  with  great  joy  hy  the  people ;  and  on  the  17th,  early  in  the 
morning,  the  regular  post  arrived,  heing  the  first  which  had  heen 
received  since  the  6th  of  April. 

Good  Friday,  the  Sth  of  April, — Between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning,  Joseph  and  Jerome  Bonaparte,  having  ordered  two  car- 
riages to  the  gate  of  the  prefecture,  entered  the  Empress's  apartment, 
and  addressed  her  in  these  terms.  ^^  Madame,  II  faut  que  vous  veniez 
avec  nous."  Upon  this,  the  Empress  enquired  where  and  why ;  for, 
added  she,  "  Jc  suis  tres  hicn  ici."    Jerome  replied:  "C'est  ce  que 
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nous  ne  pouvons  pas  vdus  dire."  The  Empress  then  asked  if  it  \«^as 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  that  they  acted  ;  and  on  their  answering  in 
the  negative,  she  said :  "  Dans  ce  cas  je  n'irai  pas."  "  Nous  vous 
forc6rons,"  replied  Jerome.  She  then  burst  into  tears ;  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  their  seizing  her  person,  and  dragging  her 
roughly  towards  the  door.  She  cried  out,  and  M.  D'Hausonville,  the 
chamberlain,  General  CaflFerelli,  M.  de  Bausset,  Pr6fet  du  Palais,  and 
some  officers  of  the  household,  came  to  her  assistance.  CaflFerelli 
sternly  desired  the  brothers  to  desist  from  oflfering  violence  to  the 
Empress.  One  of  them  asked  him:  ^^ Savez  vouz  d  qui  vous 
parlez?"  "  Out!"  contemptuously  replied  the  General.  The 
Empress  requested  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  the  officers  of  the 
guard  would  countenance  violence  to  her  person.  Monsieur  D'Hau- 
sonville  flew  to  the  court-yard  with  such  precipitation,  that  he  fell 
down  stairs,  and,  addressing  himself  to  them,  asked  if  it  was  their 
intention  to  obey  the  brothers,  or  the  Empress  Regent  ?  They  said 
they  would  obey  the  Regent ;  and  on  his  proposal  they  swore  to  this 
declaration.  M.  D'Hausonville  then  returned  to  the  Empress,  an- 
nouncing that  "  the  troops  were  at  the  orders  of  her  Majesty."  The 
royal  brothers  then  retired.  It  was  their  intention  to  carry  her  to 
Romorantin  or  Bourge,  and  from  thence  into  Auvergne  or  the  Li- 
mousin, there  to  keep  her  as  a  hostage.  From  the  moment  of  this 
outrage  she  expressed  no  further  desire  of  joining  her  husband. 

Napoleon's  opinion  of  his  brother  Jerome,  whom  he  had  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Westphalia,  the  following  private  conversation  between 
them  will  show. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Jerome,  accompanied  by  all  his  court, 
fled  from  his  newly  made  kingdom  to  Paris.  At  the  latter  end  of 
December,  1813,  the  Emperor  sent  for  him  into  his  closet,  and  thus 
addressed  him: — 

Napoleon.  "  Je  vous  envoyais  chercher  afin  de  vous  parler  k 
coeur  ouvert.     Avez  vous  achet6  une  terre  comme  je  vous  ai  dit  ?  '* 

Jerome.     "  Oui,  pr^s  de  Montrichard." 

Napoleon.    "  Allez  demeurer  \k/' 

Jerome.     "  C'est  un  exile." 

Napoleon.  "  Vous  pouvez  Fappeller  ce  que  vous  fait  plaisir,  mais 
je  ne  vcux  pas  que  vous  soyez  pr^s  de  moi ;  vous  m'etes  odieux ;  votre 
conduit  me  deplait;  Je  ne  connois  personnc  aussi  vile,  aussi  plat, 
aussi  poltron ;  vous  etes  sans  vertu,  sans  talens,  sans  moyens.  Je 
vous  detest  autant  que  je  detest  Lucien.  Vous  etes  cntour6  de  vos 
Allemandes." 

Jerome.     "  Mais  ils  m'ont  suivis." 

Napoleon.  "  Ils  ont  raison  peutetre ;  vous  aussi,  mais  cela  me 
d6plait  pas  moins.  Je  ne  veux  pas  avoir  pr^s  de  moi  ceux  qui  m'ont 
vu  dans  ma  prosp6rit6.  J'ai  une  faiblesse  pour  Joseph — j*ai  toujour^ 
cu  depuis  mon  enfance.     Va  t*en I" 
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On  leaving  the  Emperor,  Jerome  immediately  sent  for  his  prurato 
secretary,  M.  Brugueire,  to  whom,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himaelfyhe 
dictated  this  singular  conversation,  and  kept  the  record. 

After  he  hrfd  quitted  France,  he  wrote  to  M.  Bruguiere,  ^  Je  ne 
puis  vous  delicr  de  vos  scrmens  de  fid^lit^,  car  ce  seroit  un  renaneia- 
tion  formel  dc  mon  royaume  de  Westphalie  et  an  droit  eventnel  an 
couronue  de  la  France." 

A  few  years  after,  Jerome's  throne  was  purchased  by  the  keepen 
of  the  Oaf^  des  Mille  Colouncs,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  cele- 
brated belle  16monadiere  was  nightly  seen  seated  on  it,  exhibiting  her 
charms,  as  in  the  early  part  of  her  life  she  had  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

It  was  to  Jerome  that  Napoleon  said :  ^^  If  the  majesty  of  kinp 
is  imprinted  on  their  countenance,  you  may  safely  travel  incognito/'    . 

The  same  day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Count  Schnwalo^ 
without  escort,  arrived  at  Blois,  and  went  to  the  Inn  La  Galere. 

From  this  period,  the  government  of  the  Regency  may  be  said  to 
have  been  dissolved ;  for  the  Count  came  to  conduct  the  Empren 
from  Blois. 

Before  the  ministers  and  other  members  of  this  body  diapenedy 
they  had  the  precaution  to  require  of  the  Minister  of  the  TreaBorj  a 
distribution  of  the  forty-five  millions  of  francs  in  specie  which  had 
been  brought  from  Paris,  after  payment  of  what  they  considered 
their  own  arrears.  They  issued  three  months'  pay  to  the  troops*. 
Joseph  and  Jerome  modestly  took  a  million  each,  as  their  own  shareSy 
and  six  hundred  thousand  francs  were  assigned  to  the  absent  Bmpress, 
Josephine ;  but  she  never  received  them.  The  two  brothers  wished 
a  complete  division  of  the  booty,  and  especially  of  the  diamonds  of 
the  Crown ;  but  the  Baron  de  la  Bouillerie,  trksorier  de  la  Couronne, 
resolutely  refused  to  deliver  them  up. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  who,  since  his  abdication  of  the  crown  of  Holland^ 
in  July,  1810,  took  the  name  of  M.  de  St.  Leu,  from  his  estate  in  tiie 
valley  of  Montmorency,  near  Paris,  took  no  part  in  this  disgracefal 
scene.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  residence  at  Blois,.  he 
always  appeared  with  that  tranquillity  which  his  good  .  consdence 
secured  to  him.  He  was  seen  at  mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis, 
at  Blois,  on  Sundays  and  on  the  holidays. 

When  the  spoil  was  divided,  the  next  step  taken  by  the  Ministers, 
was  to  secure  the  safety  of  their  own  persons,  by  returning  to  Paris, 
to  o£fer  their  adherence  to  the  new  government. 

They  and  the  imperial  court  accordingly  applied  to  M.  Bmdre, 
Mayor  of  Blois,  for  passports,  which  he  granted  to  the  number  of  four 


*  Of  which  they  were  in  great  want,  as  General  Letort,  of  the  Dragoons  of  thi 
Imperial  Guards,  told  me  he  had  not  received  any  pay,  except  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  francs,  since  August,  1813 ;  and  that  several  of  his  officers  were  obliged  to 
sell  their  horses  to  pay  for  their  dinners. 
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hundred,  which  they  presented  themselves  to  Count  Schuwaloff  for 
his  signature,  to  enable  them  to  pass  with  safety  through  that  part  of 
the  allied  army  that  was  between  Blois  and  Paris.  When  the  Duke 
of  Rovigo  placed  his  passport  before  him,  he  coolly  put  his  pen  through 
the  title,  and  inserted  the  name  of  Savary  in  the  margin.  Besides 
the  Ministers,  there  were  at  Blois,  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Senate ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Senate ;  Count  de  la  Place,  with 
the  seals ;  (these  were  carried  from  Paris  in  the  vain  hope  that  no 
act  of  the  Senate  would  be  availing,  unless  they  were  affixed  to  it ;) 
the  President  of  the  Corp  L6gislatif ;  the  President  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation. 

It  was  intended  that  the  Empress  should  leave  Blois  the  next  day, 
but  when  M.  D'Hausonville  waited  upon  her  to  receive  her  orders 
respecting  the  carriages,  she  said  ^^  that  the  horses  could  not  be  put 
to ;  as,  of  all  the  servants y  one  only  would  now  obey  herJ*  The 
others,  on  hearing  the  news  from  Paris,  had  abandoned  her.  However, 
by  means  of  the  authority  of  Schuwaloff,  the  Empress,  the  King  of 
Rome,  and  the  court  attendants,  with  the  French  troops  that  came 
with  them,  set  out  on  Saturday,  at  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  for 
Orleans,  where  they  arrived  at  six  in  the  evening :  the  Empress  in 
the  same  brown  riding-habit  in  which  she  quitted  Paris,  and  which 
she  had  worn  the  whole  time. 

Mass  was  said  on  Easter  Sunday  before  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa, 
at  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  before  Madame  Mere  at  her  lodgings ; 
but  the  prayer  for  the  Emperor  was  omitted. 

Although  Madame  Mere's  share  of  the  plunder  was  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  francs,  yet  the  Abb6  Mirault  obtained  a 
piece  of  twenty  francs,  in  the  collection  for  the  poor,  with  difficulty 
from  her. 

Joseph  and  Jerome  arrived  at  Orleans  with  Maria  Louisa.  Jerome 
staid  there  four  days,  and  then  went  to  the  chateau  de  la  Motte 
Beuvron.  Louis  went  from  Blois  to  Lausanne,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  15th  of  April.  Joseph  remained  at  Orleans  until  the  18th  of 
April.  Madame  Mere  quitted  Orleans  for  Rome  with  Cardinal  Fesch. 
On  Tuesday  the  12th,  Prince  Esterhazy  arrived  at  Orleans  from 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Empress  set  off  with  him  the  same 
day  for  the  chateau  of  Rambouillet,  having  six  ^rriages  for  herself, 
her  son,  and  their  attendants,  but  no  military  escort.  While  at 
Rambouillet,  she  sent  several  small  tokens  of  remembrance  to  differ- 
ent persons  at  Paris.  To  Grerard  the  painter,  she  sent  her  mahogany 
casle ;  to  Isabey,  the  celebrated  miniature  painter,  who  was  her 
drawing-master,  she  gave  a  little  memorandum  book  she  carried  about 
her ;  drawing  a  pencil  through  her  notes,  and  then  wrote,  with  ink, 
in  the  first  page:  "  Donn6  ^Isabey,  le  20  d'Avril,  1814, Par un  deses 
clevcs,  qui  aura  toujours  de  la  reconnoissance  pour  les  peines  il  s'est 
donn6  pour  ellc.  LouiSB." 
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This  my  friend  Isabey  showed  me  a  few  days  after. 

I  have  seen  very  pretty  compositions  of  figures  by  her,  far  better  than 
young  ladies'  drawings  generally  are. 

Unprejudiced  persons  who  approached  her,  agreed  that  she  was 
good-natured  and  kind,  but  bashful  and  very  timid,  never  interfering 
with  her  husband  on  any  subject.  He  always  conducted  himself  to  her 
with  the  most  marked  politeness ;  very  different  horn  his  free  manner 
with  the  Empress  Josephine.  She  was  very  fond  of  Napoleon;  in 
speaking  of  him  she  always  termed  him  mon  ange.  It  wias  yery 
generally  reported  that  she  had  an  aversion  for  her  son ;  I  eertainly 
never  could  learn  she  evinced  any  affection  for  him ;  and  Napoleon^ 
who  was  a  most  fond  and  indulgent  father,  would  sometimes  joke  with 
her  on  this  subject  in  company. 

During  her  pregnancy  it  was  insinuated,  by  a  certain  party,  that  in 
case  of  the  birth  of  a  female  child,  it  would  be  changed ;  and  from  the^ 
day  of  the  birth  of  young  Napoleon  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperdr, 
reports  were  very  currently  circulated  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Maria 
Louisa ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  surmise  that  even  her  pregnancy 
was  feigned.  The  real  circumstances  were,  that,  on  her  being  taken  in 
labour,  the  great  officers  of  state  and  persons  belonging  to  the  covrt 
were  assembled,  and  after  waiting  nearly  all  night.  Napoleon  said  to 
them,  that  Dubois,  the  accoucheur,  had  announced  the  labourr^paina 
had  gone  off,  and  it  might  be  some  hours  before  the  delivery  would 
take  place ;  and  that,  as  the  ladies  (who  were  teasing  Dubois  with  their 
affected  importunities  and  impertinent  advice)  must  be  fatigued,  they 
had  better  all  retire,  and  they  should  be  sent  for  as  soon  as  any 
symptoms  of  approaching  delivery  occurred.  Shortly  after,  the  pains 
suddenly  returned,  and  the  Empress  was  delivered,  though  the  labonr 
was  a  very  difficult  one,  in  consequence  of  an  unusual  presentation* 
The  event  was  made  known  to  the  capital,  and  to  those  who  had 
retired,  by  the  firing  of  one  hundred  cannon  from  the  terrace  of  the 
Invalids.  It  had  previously  been  announced,  that  should  the  Empress 
be  delivered  of  a  girl,  only  twenty-one  guns  would  be  fired ;  but  if  of 
a  boy,  one  hundred. 

I  witnessed  the  anxiety  of  the  people  as  soon  as  the  cannon  began, 
and  the  joyous  shout  with  which  the  twenty-second  was  hailed.  I 
never  saw  more  joy  on  the  faces  of  the  common  people  ;  and  there 
were  few  besides  on  the  boulevards  at  the  hour  it  took  place. 

But  what  places  the  whole  beyond  doubt,  is  the  evidence  of  the 
Empress's  nurse,  Madame  Blaise,  who  had  the  greatest  reputation 

for  skill  as  a  midwife.     She  said  to  Madame ,  a  Bourbonist, 

whom  she  was  attending  in  May,  1814,  and  who  told  me,  "  That 
though  it  was  to  her  interest  to  confirm  the  report  of  the  King  of 
Rome  not  being  the  child  of  Maria  Louisa,  yet  she  would  tell  the 
truth ;  which  was,  that  she  was  present  when  M.  Dubois  delivered 
the  Empress ;  and  that  M.  Dubois,  in  his  agitation,  had  mislaid  the 
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sciBsars  intended  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord,  and  that  she  held  the 
child  while  he  sought  for  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature 
of  this  evidence,  from  the  way  in  which  women  in  France  are  de- 
livered; Dubois  having  been  ordered,  by  Napoleon,  to  treat  the 
Empress  exactly  as  he  would  a  bourgeois  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis. 

Several  medical  men  assured  me,  particularly  M.  Auvity,  who  at- 
tended her,  that  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  dodbt  of  his  being  hef 
son. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  KENT.* 

If  this  little  book  had  not  too  much  both  of  the  manner  and  matter 
of  an  Antinomian  Tract  written  to  be  thrown  down  cellar-steps,  and 
given  in  exchange  for  hare  and  raibbit  skins  at  back-doors,  we  should 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  return  nothing  but  thanks  to  the  author 
who  has  favoured  us  with  this  narrative  of  his  experience.  Th^ 
catastrophe  of  the  Kent  was  of  a  kind  to  give  a  further  insight  intrf 
human  nature.  That  which  increases  the  complication  of  powerful 
feelings  necessarily  exhibited  on  such  an  occasion,  viz.  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ship,  at  the  same  time  has  luckily  preserved  to  us  an 
historian  of  them  :  the  fortunate  incident  of  the  succour  of  the  Cambria 
not  only  let  in  the  light  of  hope  and  joy  upon  the  crowds  of  sufferers 
on  board  the  Kent,  but  has  made  us  spectators  of  the  agonizing  scenes 
which  usually  pass  amidst  the  solitude  of  the  ocean  without  witness, 
and  arc  swept  into  oblivion  without  record.  The  newspapers  have 
given  the  letters  of  the  captain  of  the  Cambria,  and  some  other  docu- 
ments, to  the  public,  as  well  as  a  sketch  of  the  transaction ;  it  is  only, 
however,  to  be  learnt  in  its  interesting  details,  tvom  the  trtict  before 
us,  written  by  a  passenger  in  the  Kent,  a  soldier  and  an  officer,  beiaring 
the  name,  if  we  may  judge  from  internal  evidence,  of  Major  Macgregor. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Kent  was  carrying  to  India  not  only 
her  own  cargo  and  crew,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
men,  but  had  on  board  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  31st  regiment, 
viz.  twenty  officers,  three  hundred  and  forty-four  soldiers,  forty-three 
women,  and  sixty-six  children,  together  with  twenty  private  passengers^ 
when  she  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the 
1st  March ;  that  she  ultimately  blew  up  and  sank,  the  chief  part  of 
the  individuals  on  board  having  been  previously  rescued  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  Cambria. 

On  the  night  of  Monday  the  28th  February,  when  the  Kent  was  in 
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as  usual  with  their  little  toys  iu  bed,  or  to  put  the  most  innocent  and  nnfleasonaUe 
questions  to  those  around  them.  To  some  of  the  older  children,  who  ssCTied  hdiy 
alive  to  the  reahty  of  the  danger,  I  whispered,  now  is  the  time  to  put  in  practice  tfao 
instructions  you  used  to  receive  at  the  Regimental  School,  and  to  think  of  that  Saviour 
of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much  ;  they  replied,  as  the  tears  ran  down  their  cheekB, 
**  O  Sir,  we  are  trying  to  remember  them,  and  we  are  praying  to  God." — (P.  15.) 

All  hope  had  departed !  the  employment  of  the  different  individaals 
indicated  utter  despair  of  rescue — one  was  removing  a  lock  of  hair 
from  his  writing  desk  to  his  bosom — another  was  searching  for  paper 
to  address  a  hurried  scrawl  to  his  father,  which  he  intended  to  inclose 
in  a  bottle — others  were  awaiting  their  fate  in  stupor — some  with 
manly  fortitude— others  bewailing  it  with  loud  and  bitter  lamenta^ 
tion- — and  part  were  occupied  in  prayer  and  mutual  encouragement. 

It  was  at  this  appalling  instant,  when  ''  all  hope  that  we  should  be  saved  was  bow 
taken  away,"  and  when  the  letter  referred  to  was  about  being  committed  to  the  wavei^ 
that  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Thomson,  the  fourth  mate,  to  send  a  man  to  the  foretop,  rather 
with  the  ardent  wish,  than  the  expectation,  that  some  friendly  sail  might  be  discCTered 
on  the  face  of  the  waters.  The  sailor,  on  mounting,  threw  his  eyes  round  the  horiBoa 
for  a  moment, — a  moment  of  unutterable  suspense, — and  waving  his  hat,  ezdaimed, 
"a  sail  on  the  lee  bow !"  The  joyful  announcement  was  received  with  deep-felt 
thanksgivings,  and  with  three  cheers  upon  deck.  Our  flags  of  distress  were  instantly 
hoisted,  and  our  minute  guns  fired ;  and  we  endeavoured  to  bear  down  under  our  Aree 
top-sails  and  fore-sail  upon  the  stranger,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  Caaabiia, 
a  small  brig  of  200  tons  burden — Cook — bound  to  Vera  Cruz,  having  on  board  twenty 
or  thirty  Cornish  miners,  and  other  agents-  of  the  Anglo-Mexican  Company. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  history  is  sad  and  painful — had  it  been 
nothing  more,  probably  neither  the  book  nor  this  account  of  it  would 
have  been  written. 

The  agony  which  wrings  the  human  frame  and  tortures  the  human 
imagination  at  the  visible  approach  of  death,  may  be  an  instructive 
object  of  contemplation,  but  it  is  not  one  which  we  should  choose  for 
exhibition.  The  subsequent  scenes  of  this  catastrophe,  on  the  contrary, 
present  no  ideas  but  such  as  are  most  honourable  to  human  nature 
generally,  and  to  our  countrymen  in  particular,  and  afford  the  brightest 
and  most  precious  examples  of  noble  bearing  and  true  gallantry  in  a 
season  of  the  most  severe  trial.  Let  those  who  talk  of  the  age  of 
chivalry  being  gone,  read  this  narrative,  and  they  will  learn  to  despise" 
the  romantic  cant  which  refers  all  that  is  great  and  good  to  the  periods 
of  darkness  and  barbarism :  of  all  the  instances  recorded  of  magnani- 
mity and  generosity,  we  know  of  none  more  consolatory  to  a  lover  and 
admirer  of  his  race,  than  the  whole  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men 
as  it  is  here  described.  Others  may  glory  in  descriptions  of  splendid 
passages  of  arms,  but  no  military  ardour  or  chivalrous  exploit  can 
convey  such  deep  satisfaction  to  the  well-regulated  mind,  as  does  the 
glorious  contest  of  courage  and  nobleness  displayed  in  the  history  of 
this  shipwreck. 

For  some  time  the  Kent  was  not  observed  by  the  stranger ;  the 
roaring  of  the  sea  drowned  the  report  of  their  distress  guns ;  but  at 
length  the  ascending  volumes  of  smoke  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
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brig,  and  announced  the  nature  of  her  situation.     The  brig  hoisted 

British  colours,  and  crowded  all  sail  to  the  relief  of  the  ship  on  fire. 

Although  it  was  impossible,  and  would  have  been  improper  to  repress  the  rising 
hopes  that  were  pretty  generally  diffused  amongst  us  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  the 
Cambria,  yet  I  confess,  that  when  I  reflected  on  the  long  period  our  ship  had  been 
already  burning — on  the  tremendous  sea  that  was  running — on  the  extreme  smallness 
of  the  brig,  and  the  immense  number  of  human  beings  to  be  saved, — I  could  only 
venture  to  hope  that  a  few  might  be  spared  ;  but  I  durst  not  for  a  moment  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  my  own  preservation. — (P.  23.) 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  decks  were  crowded  with  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  persons  just  snatched  from  the  fear  of  death, 
it  might  have  been  easily  supposed  that  the  extremity  of  the  danger 
would  have  instantly  dissolved  all  ties  of  affection,  duty,  and  discipline, 
and  that  nothing  would  have  occurred  to  the  mind  but  ideas  of  self- 
presei-vation.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  weak  would  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  strong,  women  to  men,  children  to  both ;  and  the 
scene  exhibited  would  have  been  a  horrible  and  ferocious  scramble  for 
life,  which,  in  most  instances,  would  have  been  defeated  in  its  purpose ; 
or  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  superior  officers,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  command,  would  have  used  it  in  order  to  secure  their  own 
safety.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  way  being  given  to  the  weak,  and 
security  being  offered  first  to  those  who  were  least  able  to  arrive 
at  it  by  their  own  exertions,  the  opportunity  might  have  been 
seized  with  indecent  haste  or  with  ill-feigned  hypocrisy.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  narrative,  and  be  instructed. 

While  Captain  Cobb,  Colonel  Fearon,  and  Major  Macgregor  of  the  Slst  regiment, 
were  consulting  together,  as  the  brig  was  approaching  us,  on  the  necessary  prepant- 
tious  for  getting  out  the  boats,  &c.  one  of  the  officers  asked  Major  M.  in  what  order  it 
was  intended  the  officers  should  move  off  ?  to  which  the  other  replied,  **  Of  coursa 
in  fimeral  order  j "  which  injunction  was  instantly  confirmed  by  Colonel  Fearon,  wh» 
said,  **Most  imdoubtedly  the  juniors  first — ^but  see  that  any  man  is  cut  down  who 
presumes  to  enter  the  boats  before  the  means  of  escape  are  presented  to  the  women 
and  children." 

To  prevent  the  rush  to  the  boats,  as  they  were  being  lowered,  which,  from  certain 
symptoms  of  impatience  manifested  both  by  soldiers  and  sailors,  there  was  reason  to 
fear,  some  of  the  military  officers  were  stationed  over  them  with  drawn  swords.  BnJt 
from  the  firm  determination  which  these  exhibited,  and  the  great  subordination 
observed,  with  few  exceptions,  by  the  troops,  this  proper  precaution  was  afterwards 
rendered  imnecessary. 

Arrangements  having  been  considerately  made  by  Captain  Cobb  for  placing  in  the 
first  boat,  previous  to  letting  it  down,  all  the  ladies,  and  as  many  of  the  soldiers*  wives 
as  it  could  safely  contain,  they  hurriedly  v^nrapt  themselves  up  in  whatever  article  of 
clothing  could  be  most  conveniently  found ;  and  I  think  about  two,  or  half-past  two 
o'clock,  a  most  mournful  procession  advanced  from  the  after-cabins  to  the  starboard 
cuddy  port,  outside  of  which  the  cutter  was  suspended.  Scarcely  a  word  was  uttered, 
— not  a  scream  was  heard — even  the  infants  ceased  to  cry,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
unspoken  and  unspeakable  anguish  that  was  at  that  instant  rending  the  hearts  of  their 
parting  j)arents — ^nor  was  the  silence  of  voices  in  any  way  broken  except  in  one  or  two 
cases,  where  the  ladies  plaintively  entreated  permission  to  be  left  behind  with  their 
husbands.  But  on  being  assured  that  every  moment's  delay  might  occasion  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  himian  life,  they  successively  oaSkied  themselves  to  be  torn  from  the  (ende; 
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embrace,  and  with  the  fortitude  w^iich  never  fails  to  characterise  and  adan  their . 
on  occasions  of  overwhebning  trial,  were  placed,  without  a  murmur,  in  the  boat,  which 
was  immediately  lowered  into  a  sea  so  tempestuous,  as  to  leave  us  only  '*  to  hope 
against  hope"  that  it  should  live  in  it  for  a  single  moment.  Twice  the  cxy  was  heatd 
from  those  on  the  chains  that  the  boat  was  swamping.  But  He  who  enabled  die 
Apostle  Peter  to  walk  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  was  graciously  attending  to  llie 
nlent  but  earnest  aspirations  of  those  on  board,  had  decreed  its  safety. 

Although  Captain  Cobb  had  used  every  precaution  to  diminish  the  danger  of  tbe 
boat's  descent,  and  |for  this  purpose  stationed  a  man  with  an  axe  to  cut  away  the 
tackle  from  either  extremity,  should  the  slightest  difficulty  occur  in  unhooking  it; 
yet  the  peril  attending  the  whole  operation,  which  can  only  be  adequatdy  estiimted 
by  mntical  men,  had  very  nearly  proved  iiEital  to  its  numerous  inmates. 

After  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  place  the  little'frai]  bark  foarly  opoa  the 
mface  of  the  water,  the  command  was  at  length  given  to  unhook ;  the  tackle  at  the 
atem  was,  in  consequence,  immediately  cleared ;  but  the  ropes  at  the  bow  having  got 
fbul,  the  sailor  there  found  it  impossible  to  obey  the  order.  In  rain  was  the  aze 
applied  to  the  entangled  tackle.  The  moment  was  inconceivably  critiad ;  as  the  boat, 
which  necessarily  followed  the  nK>tion  of  the  ship,  was  gradually  rising  out  of  die 
water,  and  must,  in  another  instant,  have  been  hanging  perpendicularly  by  the  bow, 
and  its  helpless  passengers  launched  into  the  deep,  had  not  a  most  providentiBl  wave 
suddenly  struck  and  lifted  up  the  stem,  so  as  to  enable  the  seamen  to  disengage  the 
tackle }  and  the  boat,  being  dexterously  cleared  from  the  ship,  was  seen,  after  a  little 
vdiile,  from  the  poop,  battling  with  the  billows ;  now  raised,  in  its  progress  to  the 
brig,  like  a  speck  on  their  summit,  and  then  disappearing  for  several  seconds^  as  if 
engulphed  **  in  the  homd  vale"  between  them. 

The  Cambria  having  prudently  lain  to  at  some  distance  from  the  Kent,  lest  she 
should  be  involved  in  her  explosion,  or  exposed  to  the  fire  from  our  guns,  which,  being 
all  shotted,  afterwards  went  off  asj^the  flames  successively  reached  them,  the  men  had  a 
considerable  way  to  row ;  and  the  success  t)f  this  first  experiment  seeming  to  be  the 
measure  of  our  future  hopes,  the  movement  of  this  precious  boat — ^incalcolaUj  pie- 
cious,  without  doubt,  to  the  agonized  husbands  and  fiithers  immediately  oooneeted 
with  it — ^were  watched  with  intense  anxiety  by  all  on  board*  The  better  to  belaace 
the  boat  in  the  raging  sea  through  which  it  had  to  pass,  and  to  enable  the  seamee  to 
ply  their  oars,  the  women  and  children  were  stowed  promiscuously  uuder  the  aeats ; 
and  consequently  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  drowned  by  the  continual  dashing  of 
the  spray  over  their  heads,  which  so  filled  the  boat  during  the  passage,  that  befine 
their  arrival  at  the  brig,  the  poor  females  were  sitting  up  to  the  breast  in  wate^,  iad 
their  children  kept  with  the  greatest  difficulty  above  it.— -(P.  23.) 

The  boat  arrived  safe  and  returned.  The  feelings  of  oppressiTe 
delight,  gratitude,  and  praise,  experienced  by  the  married  officers  and 
soldiers,  on  being  assured  of  the  comparative  safety  of  their  wiyes 
and  children,  (says  the  author,)  was  such  as  to  render  them,  fmr  a 
little  while,  totally  insensible  either  to  the  storm  that  beat  upon  tiiem, 
or  to  the  active  and  gathering  volcano  that  threatened  every  instant  to 
explode  under  their  feet. 

The  removal  of  the  women  end  children  was  continued.  It  not 
being  possible  for  the  boats,  after  the  first  trip,  to  come  alongside,  a 
plan  was  adopted  for  lowering  them  down  by  ropes  from  the  stern,  by 
tying  them  two  and  two  together.  From  the  heaving  of  the  ship,  and 
from  the  extreme  difficulty  in  dropping  them  at  the  instant  the  boat 
was  underneath,  many  of  the  poor  creatures  were  unavoidably  plun||;ed 
repeatedly  under  water.     No  wo^an  was  lost  by  this  process;  hut 
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the  sacrifice  of  children  was  deplorable,  who  expired  under  the  violent 
means  which  only  reduced  th^r  parents  to  exhaustion  or  insensibility. 
Orders  were  at  length  given  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  soldiers 
should  be  admitted  into  each  of  the  boats  along  with  the  females  ; 
several  of  whom,  in  their  eagerness  to  take  advantage  of  this  per- 
mission (^and  not  before)  threw  themselves  overboard  and  were 
drowned.  One  poor  fellow  of  this  number,  a  very  respectable  man, 
had  actually  reached  the  boat,  and  was  raising  his  hand  to  lay  hold 
on  the  gunwale,  when  the  bow  of  the  boat,  by  a  sudden  pitch,  struck 

him  on  the  head,  and  he  instantly  went  down.  * 

Amid  the  conflicting  feelings  and  dispositions  manifested  by  the  numerous  actors  in 
this  melancholy  drama,  many  affecting  proofs  were  elicited  of  parental  and  filial  afTec* 
tion,  or  of  disinterested  friendship,  that  seemed  to  shed  a  momentary  halo  around  the 
gloomy  scene. 

Two  or  three  soldiers,  to  relieve  their  wives  of  a  part  of  their  families,  sprang  into 
the  water  with  their  children,  and  perished  in  their  endeavours  to  save  them.  One 
young  lady,  who  had  resolutely  refused  to  quit  her  father,  whose  sense  of  duty  kept 
him  at  his  post,  was  near  falling  a  sacrifice  to  her  filial  devotion,  not  having  been 
picked  up  by  those  in  the  boats  until  she  had  sunk  five  or  six  times.  Another  indivi- 
dual, who  was  reduced  to  the  fiHLghtful  alternative  of  losing  his  wife  or  his  children, 
hastily  decided  in  favour  of  his  duty  to  the  former.  His  wife  was  accordingly  saved, 
but  his  four  children,  alas !  were  left  to  perish.  A  fine  fellow,  a  soldier,  who  had 
neither  wife  nor  child  of  his  own,  but  who  evinced  the  greatest  solicitude  for  th9 
safety  of  those  of  others,  insisted  on  having  three  children  laahed  to  him,  with  whom 
he  plunged  into  the  water ;  not  being  able  to  reach  the  boat,  he  was  again  drawn  into 
the  ship  witli  his  charge,  but  not  before  two  of  the  children  had  expired.  One  man 
fell  down  the  hatchway  into  the  flames,  and  another  had  his  back  so  completely  broken 
as  to  have  been  observed  quite  doubled  falling  overboard*  These  numerous  spectadss 
of  individual  loss  and  suffering  were  not  confined  to  the  entrance  upon  the  perikms 
voyage  between  the  two  ships.  One  man,  who  fell  between  the  boat  and  the  brig» 
had  his  head  Uterally  crushed  to  pieces ;  and  some  others  were  lost  in  their  attempts 
to  ascend  the  sides  of  the  Cambria. — (P.  29.) 

As  the  day  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  flames  were 
spreading,  it  became  necessary  to  facilitate  the  means  of  passing  from 
the  ships  into  the  boats.  With  this  view  a  rope  was  suspended  from 
the  extremity  of  the  spanker-boom,  along  which  the  men  were  recom* 
mended  to  creep,  and  thence  slide  down  by  the  rope.  By  this  place 
the  greatest  number  seem  to  have  been  removed,  though  with  much 
inconvenience  and  very  serious  risk :  from  the  great  swell  of  the  sea, 
and  the  constant  heaving  of  the  ship,  it  was  impossible  for  the  boats 
to  preserve  their  station  for  a  moment,  so  that  the  person  upon  the 
rope  was  dashed  about,  and  much  bruised,  before  he  could  find  the 

*  There  was  a  peculiarity  attending  this  man's  case  that  deserves  notice.  His  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  not  having  been  of  the  allotted  number  of  women 
to  accompauy  th^  regiment  abroad,  resolved,  in  her  anxiety  to  follow  her  husband,  to 
defeat  this  arrangement,  and  accordingly  repaired  with  the  detachment  to  Gravesend, 
where  she  ingeniously  managed,  by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  sentries,  to  get  on 
board,  and  conceal  herself  for  several  days ;  and  altbou^  she  was  discovered,  and 
sent  ashore  at  Deal,  she  contrived  a  second  time,  with  true  feminine  perseverence,  to 
get  between  decks,  where  she  continued  to  secrete  herself  until  the  m<xiiiiug  of  the 
fatal  disaster. 
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boat,  and  frequently  was  plunged  into  the  water  three  or  four  or  even 
five  times.  This  process  presented  appalling  difficulties  only  to  the 
landsmen  *  ;  the  sailors  appear  to  have  effected  their  escape  without 
much  trouble  or  danger.  Their  desertion  of  the  ship  and  subsequent 
unwillingness  to  return  to  the  rescue  of  the  landsmen,  is  the  only 
blot  upon  this  fine  story  t.  Many  of  the  soldiers,  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  descending  the  rope,  continued  to  throw  themselves  out  of 
the  stern  windows,  preferring  the  more  precarious  chance  of  reaching 
the  boats  by  swimming. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  men  had  been  disposed  of, 

'ilie  gradual  removal  of  the  officers  was  commenced,  and  was  marked  by  a  diflcipline 
the  most  rigid,  and  an  intrepidity  the  most  exemplary :  none  appearing  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  vain  and  ostentatious  bravery,  which,  in  cases  of  extreme  peril,  affords 
rather  a  presimiptive  proof  of  secret  timidity  thtm  of  fortitude  ;  nor  any  betraying  an 
unmanly  or  unsoldierlike  impatience  to  quit  the  ship ;  but  with  the  becoming  deport- 
ment of  men  neither  paralysed  by,  nor  profanely  insensible  to  the  accumulating 
dangers  that  encompassed  them,  they  progressively  departed  in  the  different  bovti 
with  their  soldiers; — they  who  happened  to  proceed  first,  leaving  behind  them  an 
example  of  coolness,  that  could  not  be  unprofitable  to  those  who  followed. 

But  the  finest  illustration  of  their  conduct  was  displayed  in  that  of  their  chief,  whose 
ability  and  invincible  presence  of  mind,  under  the  complicated  responsibili^  and 
anxiety  of  a  commander,  husband,  and  &ther,  were  eminently  calculated,  throughoot 
this  dismal  day,  to  inspire  all  others  with  composure  and  fortitude.  Never  for  a 
moment  did  Colonel  Fearon  seem  to  forget  the  authority  with  which  his  Sovereign, 
had  invested  him ;  nor  did  any  of  his  officers,  as  far  as  my  observation  went,  cease  to 
remember  the  relative  situations  in  which  they  were  severally  placed.  Even  in  the 
gloomiest  moments  of  that  dark  season,  when  the  dissolution  of  every  earthly  dis- 
tinction seemed  near  at  hand,  the  decision  and  confidence  with  which  orders  wen 
issued  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  promptitude  and  respect  with  which  they  were 
obeyed  on  the  other,  afford  the  best  proo&  of  the  stability  of  the  well-connected  sys- 
tem of  discipline  established  in  the  31st  regiment,  and  the  most  unquestionable 
ground  for  the  high  and  flattering  commendation  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Com. 
mander-in-Chief  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  npon  it. 

The  writer  speaks  most  favourably  of  the  state  of  feeling  among 
the  soldiers.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  two  following  anecdotes 
are  highly  creditable. 

Every  individual  was  desired  to  tie  a  rope  round  his  waist ; 

While  the  people  were  busily  occupied  in  adopting  this  recommendation,  I  was 
surprised,  I  had  almost  said  amused,  by  the  lingular  delicacy  of  one.  of  the  Irish  re- 
cruits, who,  in  searching  for  a  rope  in  one  of  the  cabins,  called  out  to  me  that  he 
could  find  none  except  the  cordage  belonging  to  an  officer's  cot,  and  wished  to  know 
whether  there  would  be  any  harm  in  his  appropriating  it  to  his  own  use, 

♦  The  utility  of  gymnastic  exercises  may  be  very  forcibly  illustrated  by  this  fact. 
A  gymntist,  one  who  had  mastered  the  art  in  M.  Voelkcr's  school,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  would  have  saved  his  life  on  this  occasion  comparatively  inthont 
difficulty. 

t  One  anecdote  is  told  of  them,  which  is  characteristic  enough  of  the  British  sea- 
man. One  of  the  sailors,  who  had  taken  his  post  with  many  others  over  th^  maga- 
sine,  awaiting  with  great  patience  tlie  dreaded  explosion,  at  last  cried  out,  as  if  in 
ill  humour  that  his  expectation  was  likely  to  be  disappointed^:  "  Well!  if  she  won't 
blow  up,  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  away  from  her,"  and  instantly  jumping  ^,  he  made 
he  best  of  his  way  to  one  of  the  boats,  which  it  is  believed  he  reached  in  safety. 
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Again: — 

As  an  agreeable  proof  too,  of  the  subordination  and  good  feeling  that  governed  tlie 
poor  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  I  ought  to  state,  that  towards  evening, 
when  the  melancholy  groups  who  were  passively  seated  on  the  poop,  exhausted  by 
previous  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  fasting,  were  beginning  to  experience  the  pain  of  in- 
tolerable thirst,  a  box  of  oranges  was  accidentally  discovered  by  some  of  the  men> 
who,  with  a  degree  of  mingled  consideration,  respect,  and  affection,  that  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  at  such  a  moment,  refused  to  partake  of  the  grateful  beverage 
until  they  had  offered  a  share  of  it  to  their  officers. 

As  the  sun  was  setting  and  darkness  approached,  a  singular  change 
took  place  in  the  feelings  of  those  men  who  remained.  The  natural 
impatience  to  depart,  which,  however  subdued,  had  in  the  course  of 
the  day  agitated  their  hearts,  gradually  changed  into  an  extreme  re- 
luctance to  leave  the  ship.  Towards  evening  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  men  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  thcj  descent  and  the  passage  to  the  brig ;  so  that  the  officers  and 
leaders,  who  had  felt  it.  at  first  their  duty  to  exhibit  a  backwardness 
in  departing,  and  who  had  expressed  publicly  their  determination  to 
remain  till  the  last,  found  it  necessary  to  show  an  example  of  a 
willingness  to  go.  The  author  describes  his  own  descent  in  detail : 
the  description  will  give  a  very  lively  notion  of  the  difficulty  and 
danger — difficulty  and  danger  which,  we  repeat,  would'  have  been 
comparatively  light  to  a  German  gymnast. 

The  spanker-boom  of  so  large  a  ship  as  the  Kent,  which  projects,  I  should  think, 
16  or  18  feet  over  the  stem,  rests  on  ordinary  occasions  about  19  or  20  feet  above  the 
water ;  but  in  the  position  in  which  we  were  placed,  from  the  great  height  of  the  sea,  and 
conse'quent  pitching  of  the  ship,  it  was  frequently  lifted  to  a  height  of  not  less  than 
30  or  40  feet  from  the  surface. 

To  reach  the  rope,  therefore,  that  hung  from  its  extremity,  was  an  operation  that 
seemed  to  require  the  aid  of  as  much  dexterity  of  hand  as  steadiness  of  head.  For  it 
was  not  only  the  nervousness  of  creeping  along  the  boom  itself,  or  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  afterwards  seizing  on,  and  sliding  down  by  the  rope,  that  we  had  to  dread,  and 
that  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  some  valuable  lives,  by  deterring  the  men  from  adopting 
this  mode  of  escape ;  but  as  the  boat,  which  the  one  moment  was  probably  close  under 
the  boom,  might  be  carried  the  next,  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  15  or  20  yards  away 
from  it,  the  unhappy  individual,  whose  best  calculations  were  thus  defeated,  was 
generally  left  swinging  for  some  time  in  mid-air,  if  he  wa?  not  repeatedly  plunged 
several  feet  under  water,  or  dashed  with  dangerous  violence  s^ainst  the  sides  of  the 
returning  boat,— or,  what  not  imfrequently  happened,  was  forced  to  let  go  his  hold  of 
the  rope  altogether.  As  there  seemed,  hflwever,  no  alternative,  I  did  not  hesitate^ 
notwithstanding  my  comparative  inexperience  and  awkwardness  in  such  a  atiiatioii, 
to  throw  my  leg  across  the  perilous  stick ;  and  with  a  heart  extremely  grateful  that 
such  means  of  deliverance,  dimgerous  as  they  appeared,  were  still  extende4  to  me  ; 
and  more  grateful  still  that  I  had  been  enabled,  in  common  with  others,  to 'discharge 
my  honest  duty  to  my  sovereign  and  to  my  fellow  soldiers ; — I  proceeded,  after  confi- 
dently committing  my  spirit,  the  great  object  of  my  solicitude,  into  the  keeping 'of  Him 
who  had  formed  and  redeemed  it,  to  creep  slowly  forward,  feeling  at  every  step  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  my  situation.  On  getting  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  boom,  the 
young  oflicer  whom  I  followed  and  myself  were  met  with  a  squall  of  wind  and  rain,  so 
violent  as  to  make  us  fain  to  embrace  closely  the  slippery  stick,  without  attempting  for 
fciome  minutes  to  make  any  progress,  and  to  excite  our  apprehension  that  we  mu8t 
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relinquish  all  hope  of  reaching  the  TO\ye,  But  our  fears  were  disappointed :  a&d  after 
resting  for  a  while  at  the  boom  end,  while  my  com])anion  was  descending  to  the  boat, 
whicli  he  did  not  find  until  he  had  been  plunged  once  or  twice  over  head  in  the  water, 
I  prepared  to  follow ;  and  instead  of  lowering  myself,  as  many  had  imprudently  done, 
at  the  moment  when  the  boat  was  inclining  towards  us, — and  consequently  being 
mtable  to  descend  the  whole  distance  before  it  again  receded, — I  calculated  that  while 
the  boat  was  retiring  I  ought  to  commence  my  descent,  which  would  probably  be 
completed  by  the  time  the  retiuming  wave  brought  it  underneath ;  by  which  means  I 
was,  I  believe,  ahnost  tiie  only  officer  or  soldier  who  reached  the  boat  without  bring 
either  severely  bruised  or  immersed  in  the  water.  But  my  friend  Colonel  Fearon  had 
not  been  so  fortunate  :  for  after  swinging  for  some  time,  and  being  repeatedly  atrack 
against  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  at  one  time  drawn  completely  under  it,  he  was  at  last 
80  utterly  exhausted,  that  he  must  instantly  have  let  go  his  hold  of  the  rope  and  perished^ 
had  not  some  one  in  the  boat  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head  and  dragged  him  into 
it,  almost  senseless  and  alarmingly  bruised. 

Captain  Cobb,  in  his  immoveable  resolution  to  be  the  last  if  possible  to  quit  his  ship, 
and  in  his  generous  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  eveiy  life  intrusted  to  his  charge^ 
refused  to  seek  the  boat,  until  he  again  endeavoured  to  urge  onward  the  few  still 
around  him,  who  seemed  struck  dumb  and  powerless  with  dismay.  But  finding  all 
his  entreaties  fruitless,  and  hearing  the  guns,  whose  tackle  was  burst  asunder  by  the 
advancing  flames,  successively  exploding  in  the  hold  into  which  they  had  fiiUen* — this 
gallant  officer,  after  having  nobly  pursued,  for  the  preservation  of  others,  a  coune  of 
exertion  that  has  been  rarely  equalled  either  in  its  duration  or  difficulty,  at  last  felt  it 
right  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  by  laying  hold  on  the  topping-lift,  or  rope  that 
connects  the  driver  boom  with  the  mizen7top,  and  thereby  getting  over  the  heads  of  the 
in&tuated  men  who  occupied  the  boom,  unable  to  go  either  backward  or  forward,  and 
ultimately  dropping  himself  into  the  water. 

We  cannot  spare  room  for  further  extract,  but  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book  itself  for  many  interesting  details  and  anecdotes^  together 
with  much  instructive  observation.  The  circumstances  subsequent  to 
the  removal  of  the  passengers  to  the  Cambria  are  also  narrated  by  this 
author.  Our  readers  must  not  imagine  that  the  sufferings  of  the  men 
ended  with  the  departure  from  the  Kent.  Owing  to  the  continued 
violence  of  the  gale,  and  to  the  bulwarks  on  one  side  of  the  brig  Cam- 
bria (merely  a  small  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons)  having  been  driven 
in,  the  sea  beat  so  incessantly  over  the  deck,  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  the  hatches  should  only  be  lifted  up  between  the  returning  waves 
to  prevent  absolute  suffocation  below,  where  the  men  were  so  closely 
packed  together,  that  the  steam  arising  from  respiration  excited,  at 
one  time,  an  apprehension  that  the  vessel  was  on  fire.  The  humanity 
of  the  captain,  passengers,  and  crew  on  board  the  Cambria,  was  exerted 
in  a  most  exemplary  manner  upon  the  crowds  of  half-naked,  horror* 
struck  individuals  who  crowded  their  decks,  and  forms  the  last  act  of  tl^s 
scries  of  transactions,  which  bear  a  more  glorious  testimony  in  honour  of 
British  human  nature  than  perhaps  any  other  crisis  on  record. 

In  a  former  number,  we  gave  to  the  public  a  most  interesting  narrative 
of  the  rescue  of  fourteen  of  the  individuals  who  remained  on  the  Kent 
after  the  departure  of  the  boats  of  the  Cambria,  and  who  probably 
formed  part  of  the  remnant  whom  no  persuasion  could  induce  to 
descend  from  the  spaakcr-boom  ;   these  men,  it  will  be  remembered^ 
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were  preserved  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  another  small  Band  of 
British  sailors.  The  narrative  of  this  last  eventful  scene,  as  we  gave 
it  from  a  most  authentic  source,  form,  together  with  a  few  lines  of 
introduction  which  we  prefixed  to  it,  the  principal  part  of  the  Appendix 
to  this  little  volume,  and  which  the  author  has  copied  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgement  of  the  work  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  it. 
As  he  assures  his  readers,  in  the  lines  prefixed  to  the  narrative,  that  it 
is  derived  from  an  authentic  source,  it  would  but  have  been  honest  in 
him  to  say  on  what  authority  he  gave  such  assurance,  as  he  himself 
could  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
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Pera  of  ConstantiniOple,  i6th  July,  1825. 

I  HAVE  been  exceedingly  well  rec^ved  here,  and  have  seen  and  visited 
the  principal  EngUsh  houses,  where  reign  frankness  and  hospitality,  and 
(vhcre  is  banished  a  great  deal  of  that  absurd,  heartless  etiquette^  89 
fashionable  in  the  land  of  freedom.  The  English  are  few  here :  they 
are  wise,  and  they  abolish  those  forms  which  clog,  and  indeed  prevent^ 
social  intercourse.  I  am  domiciliated  with  Mr.  C.  from  whom  I  have 
experienced  the  greatest  kindness ;  he  is  an  intelligent  young  man, 
and  perhaps  the  most  learned  of  the  English  here,  being  master  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  which  are  not  generally  studied  among  the  Frank 
residents.  I  have  dined  at  the  English  Palace,  with  Mr.  Turner,  the 
Charg6-d'affaires,  who  has  an  exceedingly  pretty  wife,  and  a  fine 
i^arden — two  very  comfortable  things.  I  dine  again  there  to-day,  with 
a  party  of  English  travellers.  Now  then  for  Constantinople.  Lady 
Mary  Montague  says  it  looks  like  a  toy-shop,  with  the  toys  ranged  one 
above  the  other  in  pretty  order ;  and  so  it  does,  at  first,  to  English  brick- 
aiid-mortar  optics,  but  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  style  of 
building,  and  then  it  certainly  is  incomparably  beautifuL 

I  went  yesterday  to  see  the  Grand  Signer  go  to  mosque  by  water, 
which  is  a  sight  most  elegant ;  his  boat  is  perhaps  as  splendid,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  light  and  tasteful  a  thing  as  could  be  made  ;  the  jeweb 
in  it  are  dazzling ;  he  himself  is  a  good-looking  man,  about  forty ;  his 
countenance  is  free  from  the  ferocity  generally  expressed  by  Turkish 
countenances,  and  which  I  have  observed  to  remain  evea  in  sleep:  the 
few  that  are  free  from  this  seem  to  have  been  touched  and  humanized 
by  sorrow.  The  smiles,  and  unquenched>uiiqiiencheable  gaiety,  are  mono- 
polized by  the  Greeks,  though  I  daily  see  insults  offered  to  them  which 
makes  my  blood  boil.  It  is  even  galling  to  the  pride  of  an  Englishman 
to  walk  through  streets  where  he  is  looked  upon  as  something  inferior 
to  men,  wliom  he  in  his  turn  (and  perhaps  as  wisely)  looks  down  upon 
as  bmtes.    On  this  side  of  the  river,  where  alene  Greeks  and  Franks 
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arc  allowed  to  reside,  I  may  return  a  curse  bestowed  upon  me  by  a 
Turkish  porter,  but  I  must  pocket  a  blow ;  in  Constantinople  I  mnst 
not  return  a  curse,  unless  I  desire  to  sign  my  own  immediate  death- 
warrant  ;  yet,  by  a  little  proud  civility,  I  have  already  acquired  a 
Turkish  bowing  acquaintance. 

I  have  fallen  into  already  that  useful  and  intelligent  habit  of  drawing 
into  one  side  of  my  mouth  the  heated  fumes  of  tobacco,  and  amusing 
myself  by  watching  them  curling  out  of  the  other;  the  fact  is,  I  found 
it  more  troublesome  to  be  always  refusing  a  pipe  than  to  learn  thici 
estimable  art.  I  also  drink,  with  my  pipe,  at  the  caf^s,  coffee  witlioat 
cream  or  sugar ;  but,  indeed,  smoking  is  divested  of  all  that  is  disagree- 
able ;  the  tobacco  is  like  the  perfume  of  a  flower,  and  then  it  is  neither 
.accompanied  by  the  horror  of  a  spittoon,  or  the  deep  potations 
attendant  on  it  in  England,  nothing  but  coffee  being  drunk  with  it, 
and  that  not  always ;  and  there  is  something  pleasant  enough  in  sitting 
in  a  bower  of  vines,  and  with  a  long,  amber-headed  pipe,  enveloping 
oneself  in  the  smoke  "  that  so  gracefully  curls — ." 

It  would  be  nonsense  to  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  at  Constantinople ; 
I  have  seen  but  what  I  have  read  descriptions  of,  and  you  have 
read  the  same,  and  my  letter  will  not  admit  of  any  speculations  on  the 
Turkish  character  ;  it  is  better  and  worse  than  I  had  formed  a 
notion  of. 

Mr.  C.  has  married  a  Mainote  Greek ;  she  is  beautiful  as  an  angel-^- 
but  a  dark  one.  I  am  not  surprised  at  Englishmen  marrying  women 
of  this  country — an  English  beauty  looks  insipid  here.  Heaven 
forfend  that  I  should  pay  disrespect  to  English  beauty ;  and,  indeed,  I 
do  not  mean  it :  no  Englishman,  I  believe,  would  marry  a  Greek,  were 
she  alone  among  his  countrywomen  in  England ;  bi^t  I  feel  assured  if  I 
wanted  the  article  of  a  wife  here,  I  would  have  a  native,  notwithstanding 
they  wear  no  stays,  have  a  waist  between  the  shoulders,  sit  with  their 
legs  and  feet  upon  a  sofa  which  goes  all  round  the  room :  this  last 
custom  is  general,  and,  to  my  laziness,  is  most  luxurious.  I  need  not 
fear  being  told  here,  as  I  used  to  be  when  a  boy  :  "  Sit  up,  do:  how 
can  you  be  so  idle  ?  Whom  else  do  you  see  sprawling  in  that  way.'* 
I  am  not  much  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Odessa  by  Mr.  C.  who  has 

been  there,  but  I  am  not  discouraged — 

Whatever  sky's  above  me, 
Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

When  you  approach  Constantinople  within  three  or  four  miles,  you 
may  smell  the  fumes  of  tobacco  wafted  from  the  city,  which  looks  for 
all  the  world  like  London  smoke ;  but  then-  a  hay-field  is  not  sweeter. 
Another  excuse  for  my  smoking  is,  that  I  am  told  it  is  a  preventative 
to  plague.  I  am  just  arrived  when  it  generally  breaks  out,  and  I 
believe  it  is  ascertained  that  it  already  exists  in  a  slight  degree,  but 
the  Franks  are  not  at  all  alarmed,  nor  am  I.  We  only  wait  for  a 
wind  to  take  us  on  to  Odessa,  so  I  can  say  nothing  of  my  departure. 
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Per  a  fff  Constantinople,  ^Oth  July,  1825. 

I  have  to-day  sent  off  a  letter  to  you  by  a  vessel  sailing  to-day,  in 
which  I  announced  my  arrival  here  on  the  11th.  We  are  still  waiting 
for  want  of  a  wind  to  take  us  up  the  Bosphorus,  and  we  may  have  to 
wait  a  month  longer,  as  northerly  winds  generally  prevail  at  this  season. 
This  delay  is  fortunate  for  me,  as  it  gives  me  opportunities  of  seeing 
all  that  is  seeable  here.  I  have  seen  a  view  which  is  considered  by 
many  as  the  finest  in  the  world ;  it  is  from  a  hill  called  Boogerloo, 
opposite  to  Constantinople,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus ;  from 
this  hill  you  see  Constantinople,  the  Bosphoms  winding  through  gardens 
embroidered  with  palaces,  the  whole  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  Mount 
Olympus,  and  the  plains  of  Asia ;  it  is  indeed  most  sublime.  Previous 
to  visiting  this  hill  I  inspected  a  chiushk  (or  sunmier-house)  of  the 
Grand  Signor,  which  is  situate  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  is  one  of  those 
superb,  luxurious  haunts,  where  his  sublimity  smokes  his  pipes,  admires 
the  scenery,  and  his  own  proper  unearthliness  ;  the  back  of  it  looks 
on  to  a  reservoir  of  water,  into  which  are  several  jets  d'eau,  and 
beyond  and  around  this  is  a  garden  crammed  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers,  loading  the  air  with  perfume. 

I  proceeded  from  the  hill  (on  horseback  by-the-bye,  with  confounded 
Turkish  stirrups,  poking  the  knees  up  till  they  almost  prop  the  chin) 
to  that  famous  burying-ground  mentioned  in  Anastasius — a  world  of 
cypress-trees  and  tomb-stones.  From  thence  I  went  to  a  place  called 
Feuel  Batchki,  where  is  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water  on  a  neck  of  land 
stretching  into  the  sea  ;  into  the  reservoir  plays  a  fountain,  and  in  the 
water  are  several  golden  fish ;  there  are  some  of  the  finest  trees  to 
shade  it,  and  beneath  them  sit  the  Turks  smoking  and  drinking  coffee, 
of  which  amusement  I  partook,  and  found  s.o  much  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  an  old  Turkish  gentleman  that  he  offered  me  some  tobacco  for  my 
pipe  from  his  own  private  bag  ;  this  compliment  I  accepted  with  a 
profound  reverence,  whereupon  he  smiled  upon  me,  just  as  we  smile 
upon  a  favourite  dog,  if  it  appear  pleased  with  a  bone  which  we  may 
have  condescended  to  give ;  I  after  this  mounted  my  horse  and  went 
home.  Mr.  C.  had  gone  to  the  islands  for  a  day,  (you  do  not  know 
what  the  islands  are,  but  I  will  tell  you  by-and-bye,)  so  in  the  evening 
I  strolled  to  what  is  called  the  small  burying-ground,  which  is  a  public 
promenade  here,  as  indeed  are  all  the  burying-places,  and  there  I  laid 
me  down,  and  fell  asleep ;  and  when  I  awoke  it  was  dark,  and  the 
people  had  gone,  and  as  I  opened  my  eyes  they  fixed  themselves  upon 
a  tomb-stone,  with  a  turban  on  the  top,  which  I  took  for  a  human 
being,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I  couldpersuade  myself  that  the 
stone  turban  was  not  going  to  address  me ;  it  stood  so  still,  and  seemed 
to  fix  its  countenance  (though  countenance  it  had  none)  so  steadfastly 
upon  me ;  when,  however,  I  found  it  had  nothing  to  say,  I  got  up  and 
walked  home. 
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It  is  a  most  awkward  thing  to  be  in  ignorance  whether  you  will 
have  received  my  first  letter  when  you  have  this.  How  can  you  know 
what  I  mean  by  the  islands^  and  what  relation  can  3^u  find  between' 
my  going  to  the  bnrying-ground,  and  Mr.  C.'s  going  to  the  islands, 
unless  you  have  my  first  letter? — ^I  must  therefore  recapitulate.— <{^ 
am  residing  in  the  house  of  Mr.  C,  and  Mr.  C.  has  a  country-house 
in  the  islands,  called  Prince's  Islands,  which  are  in  the  sea  of  Marmom 
a  little  way  from  the  entrance  to  the  Bosphoms :  now,  as  I  dared 
not  leave  Pera  for  so  many  hours,  in  fear  of  the  wind  changing,  and 
my  being  obliged  to  start,  I  coold  not  accompany  Mr.  C.  But  I  have 
been  to  these  islands.  Lord  Byron  describes  them  somewhere  as  au 
earthly  paradise,  and  I  am  half  of  his  opinion.  The  Turks  are  aot 
permitted  to  go  there,  so  that  the  Greeks  give  fall  scope  to  their  ever- 
living  gaiety ;  they  dance  and  sing  under  the  trees,  till  it  makes  one 
wish  almost  to  be  a  slave,  a  debased,  degraded  slave  like  them. 
There  is  a  guard  of  three  Turkish  soldiers  in  each  of  these  islaad»— 
the  other  Turks  were  not  permitted  to  visit  them  on  account  of  the 
quarrels  they  got  into  with  the  GJreeks,  who  being  in  greater  number, 
sometimes  licked  the  faithful — ^this  prohibition  was  better,  at  any 
rate,  than  slaying  the  population  of  the  isles,  en  masse  ;  which,  how- 
ever, one  would  have  thought  to  be  the  summary  proceeding  to  be 
first  adopted  by  the  Turks. 

I  have  to-day  been  round  the  walls  of  Constantinople — the  eld 
Roman  walls :  it  is  a  scene  of  departed  glory  on  every  side.  On  the 
left  are  the  walls  crumbling  amidst  tall  trees,  on  the  right,  the  whole 
way  round,  are  Turkish  tombs  for  miles,  canopied  by  cypresses ;  and 
under  the  footsteps  of  the  traveller,  before  and  behind,  are  the 
skeletons— don't  be  alarmed — ^not  oi  human  beings,  but  of  dogs  and 
horses,  with  their  fellow  dogs  feeding  on  the  least  bit  of  flesh  whicli 
may  remain ;  but  then  these  dogs  do  not  kill  their  fellow  dogs,  they 
only  turn  to  account  what  else  would  be  wasted,  which  is  wise.  We 
superior  beings  kill  one  another,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  waste, 
and  would  think  it  shocking  to  feed  a  starving  horse  with  a  dead 
man's  arm.  I  saw  the  remains  of  what  is  said  to  be  Constantiiie*8 
Palace,  or  Constantine's  Seraglio^  as  my  guide  called  it.  I  should 
rather  take  it  to  be  barracks  for  Constantino's  soldiers. 

TVTiere  have  I  read  of  the  "  happy  valley"? — ^because  I  was  in  it 
to-day.  It  is  a  few  miles  from  Constantinople,  and  is  a  beautiful 
level  plain,  with  a  shady  river  running  through  it,  and  surrounded 
by  barren  hills:  the  effect  of  this,  as  it  bursts  upon  you  In  ap- 
proaching the  brow  of  the  hills,  is  enchanting,  and  called  to  my 
mind  some  story  I  have  read  of  the  "  happy  valley,*'  I  believe  I  mean 
the  one  in  Rasselas :  this  place  has,  however,  as  pretty  a  name— it  is 
**  the  Sweet  Waters."  I  stopped  there  some  time,  and  smoked  my 
pipe,  and  took  coffee  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  watched  the 
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shepherds  washing  their  flocks  in  these  mruB  sweet  waters.  I  ato 
perfect  in  that  intellectual  art  of  smoking,  and  can  swallow  the  f  ame9> 
and  curl  them  forth  through  my  aostrils  in  true  Turkish  fashion. 

I  was  at  the  house  of  an  English  merchant,  the  other  evening, 
who  married  a  Greek  lady ;  and  while  the  gentlemen  were  lying  on 
the  sofa  smoking,  the  servant  enters  with  preserves,  and  water,  and 
coffee — up  rises  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  carries  round  to  the 
gentlemen  the  preserves,  of  which  we,  the  gentlemen  aforesaid,  con- 
descend to  taste ;  then  comes  her  sister  with  a  glass  of  water ;  then 
another  lady  with  coffee ;  the  gentlemen  all  tlds  while  smoking  most 
contentedly,  without  any  of  those  impertinent  "  allow  me,  madam,  I 
cannot  see  you  rise,''  &c.  so  common  in  England.  This  you  will  call 
barbarous — ^but  perhaps  it  is  as  it  should  be.  I  must  conclude— I 
believe  I  go  to-morrow. 

Cf  Odessa,  ^t6th  Aug,  181^5. 

After  leaving  Constantinople,  we  lay  for  three  weeks  in  the  Bos-' 
phorus,  about  midway,  waiting  for  a  wind.  Here  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Captain  M.  master  of  a  large  English  ship,  lying  near  us,  who 
is  a  very  superior  man  to  the  generality  of  merchant  captains ;  he 
was,  in  fact,  companionable.  Our  time  was  spent  in  planning  and 
executing  excureions  to  see  the  country;  to  fish  in  the  Bosphoms; 
to  go  down  to  'change  at  Constantinople,  in  a  fine  eight-oared  boat ; 
and  in  the  evening  in  chatting  over  our  grog  and  tchibauks.  Ah,  but, 
say  you,  what  are  tchibouks?  Tchibouka  are  pipes  then.  Alas! 
you  would  sigh  over  my  depravity,  could  you  but  see  me  the  moment 
that  breakfast  is  done,  aye,  even  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
instant  Captain  Gotham  utters  the  words,  "Tchibouk,  tchibouk/' 
respond,  like  a  hardened  sinner  as  I  am, "  Aye,  tchibouk,  tchibouk ! ! " 
and  at  once,  companions  in  wickedness,  we  seize  the  fuming  instrument, 
and  breathe  the  sin  around.  One  evening,  while  in  the  Bosphorojs, 
about  nine,  a  Turk,  with  a  Greek  servant,  came  on  board  our  vessel. 
We  invited  them  below,  and  gave  them  pipes,  and  Offered  them  wine.' 
Now  the  Turk,  loving  wine,  and  not  daring  to  drink  openly,  got  his  Greek' 
to  taste  it  first ;  and  the  Greek,  understanding  him  well  enough,  called  it 
rum.  The  Turk's  conscience  was  eased ;  the  Prophet  did  not  specify 
Ticm  in  his  injunction ;  so  the  Turk  drank  like  a  Christian.  We  met 
this  Turk  afterwards  in  the  village  off  which  we  were  lying,  and  he 
would  have  us  go  with  him  to  a  coffee-house,  where  he  treated  us  with 
coffee,  and  pipes,  and  water-melons.  Here  we  met  an  old  Turk  who 
had  been  abroad,  i.  e,  as  far  as  Gibraltar.  He  asked  us  very  coolly  if 
Bonaparte  was  alive  yet,  and  if  England  was  as  big  as  Constantinople, 
and,  if  Malta  belonged  to  England,  and  if  England  had  two  hundred 
ships  ?  &c.  Yet  this  man  was  certainly  better  informed  thap  most  Turks ; 
he  spoke  Italian,  in  which  language  he  asked  us  these  sage  questions. 
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I  was  told  that  some  Turks  were  at  a  ball,  given  by  one  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors, and  seeing  the  ladies  dancing,  much  to  their  amusement,  one 
of  them  turned  to  a  Frank,  and  asked  him  how  much  they  paid  the 
women  for  dancing.  On  another  occasion  I  paid  a  ^sit  to  a  Turkish 
house,  and  was  by  invitation ;  this  is  an  honour  to  which  Franks  are 
seldom  admitted.  We  were  lying  near  a  very  beautiful  country-house  of 
a  grandee ;  and  he  came  one  evening,  with  five  or  six  others,  to  invite  us 
to  go  and  see  him  when  we  liked.  Accordingly,  we  went  one  eveung, 
and  after  going  through  a  pretty  garden,  came  to  the  door  of  the 
chiosk,  or  sununer-housc.  Where  we  pulled  off  our  shoes,  and  marched 
in.  It  was  a  large  room,  about  forty  feet  square,  with  windows,  and 
a  low  sofa  the  whole  way  round.  A  few  feet  from  the  entrance,  was 
a  marble  fountain.  The  ceiling  was  blue,  with  a  trellis  work  of  carved 
oak  over  it.  On  the  sofas  were  three  Turkish  gentlemen  seated  round 
a  large  wooden  bowl  of  boiled  rioe^  all  eating  out  of  this  same  bowl 
with  wooden  spoons^  They  invited  us  to  partake ;  this  we  declined ; 
they  then  ordered  pipes  and  coffee  for  us.  The  Turks,  after  eating  out 
of  wood,  washed  themselves  in  silver  basins,  which  were  handed  to 
them  by  servants.  The  master  of  the  house  then  invited  me  to  sit 
next  to  him;  and,  after  a  little  time,  presented' to  me  the  pipe  which 
himself  was  smoking;  he  certainly  just  wiped  it  with  his  pelisse. 
This  honour  I  could  not  refuse,  it  being  the  greatest  ever  offered,  even 
to  each  other.  Captain  G.  soon  left  us ;  and  I  remained  the  whole 
morning  with  them,  teaching  them  English,  and  they  teaching  me 
Turkish ;  they  were  curious  to  understand  the  economy  of  my  dress, 
and  were  particularly  struck  with  my  gloves.  I  never  saw  so  splendid 
a  collection  of  pipes — some  amber,  as  thick  as  the  wrist  at  the  mouth- 
piece, some  jewelled,  some  enamelled.  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
I  think  I  smoked  eight  different  ones,  and  took  two  dolls'  cups  of  coffee; 
but,  such  coffee  !  a  Turk  would  think  you  intemperate  if  you  drank 
more  than  this  quantity.  I  left  them  at  last,  after  receiving  a  pressing 
invitation  to  go  again ;  but  I  was  not  able,  as  we  sailed  soon  after. 
The  cleanliness  of  the  Turks  is  admirable  ;  it  appears  their  greatest 
virtue.  The  commonest  Turkish  tradesman  is  always  delicately  nice, 
more  so  than  most  English  gentlemen.  The  ignorance  of  the  Turks 
is  astonishing,  and  they  are  proud  of  it.  I  think  it  was  the  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  who  is  now  in  the  Morea,  the  son  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who, 
I  am  told  on  good  authority,  could  speak  Italian,  but  would  only  Ai 
so  when  his  officers  were  not  present,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
know  that  he  was  so  degraded  as  to  know  any  language  but  Turkish. 
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We  have  been  truly  glad  to  see  the  subject  of  the  inutility  of  the  Li-    -a 

brary  of  the  British  Museum,  as  it  is  at  present  managed,  become  the 

subject  of  animadversion  in  the  public  newspapers.    From  one  of  fheni ' 

we  extract  the  following  complaint,  every  word  of  which  our  own  eoc-; 

perience  assures  us  is  well  founded. 

When  once  admitted,  noted  &  few  bodks,  which  you  have  occasion  for  in  the  first , 
instance,  and  handed  your  note  to  one  of  the  servitors,  yon  will  most  probaUy  havb  to' 
wait,  at  least  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  before  yon  can  have  even  one  of  th0 
books  you  have  written  for ;  nor  is  it  at  all  uidikely  that  the  same  mto,  or  some  other^ ' 
may  at  length  come  to  inform  yon  that  he  could  not  find  this  or  that  book*  and  to  re- 
quest you  would  set  down  the  date  (of  publication,  marked  on  the  back  of  several  of.. 
the  books,)  as  a  direction  for  further  search,  or  else  bring  you  an  edition  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  you  had  ordered,  although  set  down  precisely  from  thdrown  cata- 
logue.   The  writer  of  this  article,  who  mentunui  not  <me  circumstance  but  from  actual 
experience,  declares,  that  when  he  was  in  the  hKbit  of  visiting  the  reading-ioom  of.) 
the  British  Museum,  a  few  years  back,  he  had,  on  several  occasions,  to  wik  full 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  a  particular  book,  out  of  which  he  had  taken  extracts  the  ^ 
preceding  week,  when,  each  time,  the  messenger  came  back  to  tell  him  it  could  not 
be  found !    The  written  ordeitt  are  always  sufficient  to  remove  sny  uncertainty  respect-' 
ing  a  book  apphed  for  by  one  person  being  then  in  other  hands.  '  And  as  he  never  went ' 
there  for  the  purpose  of  lounging,  bat  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  time,  if  he 
happeued  to  be  there  just  at  ten,  when  it  is  open  (which  was  usually  the  case,)  he 
often  thought  he  had  reason  to  bless  his  stars,  if  he  could,  before  the  eleventh  hour, 
have  even  one  of  the  books  he  had  writteu  for,  although  there  were,  perhaps,  not  half- 
a-dozen  persons  more  presents    He  had  no  other  means  of  employhig  the  tedious  in-  ' 
tcrvalthan  in  looking  over  the  confused,  ill-digested  catalogmes,  or  feasting  his  eyee 
with  a  number  of  bearded  and  beardless  phizzes  placed  up  near  the  ceiling  round  the 
room.    And  that  is  generally  the  case,  unless  when  one  desires  the  books  he  as  thea  . 
using  to  be  laid  by  for  him  against  the  next  day.    This  must  be  owing  either  to  a  want  . 
of  proper  classification  of  the  books,  of  catalogues  of  reference  to  their  places,  or  to  ' 
laaness  and  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  messengers,  or  possibly  to  a  combinatian  of   * 
all  three.    As  to  the  catalogues  in  the  reading-room,  which  are  the  only-  guides  die  > 
readers  have  (and  were  the  readers  as.bliud  as  the  .'guides  both  would  be  in  the  dttch)«  ? 
tliey  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  a  bookseller  or  auctioneer,  except  in  a  total  want  . . 
of  clear,  distinct  arrangement,  and  that  in  a  bookseller's  catalogue  the  prices  are  ^isua%,  • 
annexed.    'They  only  look  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  according  to  which  they  set ' 
down  sometimes  the  author's  or  editor's  name,  and  'sometimes  the  title  of  the  work. 
This  mode  of  alternate,  or  rather  promiscuous  entiy,  'may  do  well  enough,  ttdd  must 
be  followed,  in  many  cases,  but  not .  in  all.  ^  There  is  a  medium  find  a  method  wUcb  ^i  ' 
can  alone  prevent  confusion.    I  remember,  in  two  instances,  when  the  person  who  , 
makes  the  entries  could  not  find  a  book  from  his  oWn  entry.    How  then  could  .another 
person  ?    With  regard  to  works  of  which  duplicates,  triplicates,  and  very  often  quad- 
ruplicates, have  been  presented  to  the  Museum,  a  reader  is  ahvays  sure  to  have  die 
worst  copy  put  into  his  hands ;  yea,  and  if  there  had  been  a  worse  than  the  woM,  he 
should  have  it.    What  might  have  become  of  the  best  copies  it  is  not  my  hoiiiiesi  ' 
to  enquire.  > 

The  library  of  the  British  Museum  is  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is 
a  national  library,  for  it  is  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
and  yet  this  fine  national  library  is  positively  monopolized  by  a  few 
nnnieloss  literati,  who  are  paid  by  the  puhFic,  provided  with  habita- 
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tion^  and  partly  with  provision,  to  keep  it  in  order  and  administer  to 
the  wants  of  the  readers ;  but  whose  real  employment  is  either  to  do  no- 
thing, or  to  turn  the  stores  of  which  they  are  the  keepers  to  their  own 
account.  We  have  not  observed  an  officer  connected  with  the  books 
(we  are  not  certain  that  we  might  not  be  more  general)  who  does  not 
appear  to  consider  that  he  is  placed  in  the  Institution  as  a  sort  of  orna- 
ment to  the  place>  or  who,  if  applied  to  in  relation  to  his  duties,  does 
not  bear  the  air  of  one  disturbed  from  his  private  studies  by  imperti- 
nent intrusion.  Elxcept  the  actual  runners,  we  should  be  glad  to  Jeam 
that  a  single  librarian,  or  under-librarian,  ever  attends  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  library  in  the  most  cursory  manner  possible,  unless  perhaps 
the  occasional  favour  of  his  presence,  even  then  employed  upon  his  own 
private  pursuits,  may  be  so  termed.  The  truth  is,  that  the  frequenters 
of  the  reading-room,  admitted  as  a  favour,  through  the  medium  of  the 
officers  of  the  Institution,  arc  considered  as  interlopers,  permitted,  to- 
lerated, or  rather  neglected— while  the  librarians  themselves,  who 
ought  to  be  the  servants,  are  in  fact  the  lords  of  the  place. 

The  extract  which  we  have  quoted,  relates  only  to  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing books,  when  admitted  into  the  reading-room.  There  are  many 
other  circumstances  wliich  limit  the  general  utility  of  the  piece.  A 
principal  one  is  the  hours  of  admission,  which  are  from  ten  o'clock  to 
four,  in  winter  and  in  summer.  These  are  the  hours  of  actual  busi- 
ness in  this  metropolis — the  marrow  of  the  day,  which  none  but  pro- 
fessed authors  or  loungers  can  give  to  reading.  To  the  immense 
number  of  individuals  who,  being  engaged  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
might  beneficially  pursue  their  studies  in  the  morning  or  evening,  the 
great  building  in  Russel-street  is  a  blank — rubbish — a  heap  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  Why  are  the  hours  thus  limited  ?  Because  archbishops, 
and  chancellors,  and  various  other  very  great  and  very  careless  per- 
sons, leave  the  matter  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  a  sinecure 
of  the  place.  But  even  this  slender  allowance  of  six  hours  a  day  does 
not  extend  over  the  six  working  days  of  the  week.  Saturday  is  a 
sacred  holiday.  No  one  is  admitted  on  that  day.  Are  they  Jews  ? 
No :  the  place  roust  be  cleaned  forsooth ;  and  one  day  in  the  week  is 
dedicated  to  that  purpose.  What  then  are  the  servants  of  this  huge 
Institution  doing  in  the  summer  from  five  to  ten  in  the  morning,  or 
from  four  to  nine  in  the  evenings  ?  even  in  the  winter  there  are  three 
good  hours  for  dusting  and  brushing  the  venerable  pile.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  these  indefatigable  dusters  and  brusliers  must  have  a  vaea- 
tion ;  they  must  retire  to  the  seanside,  or  to  their  native  counties,  to  in- 
vigorate their  constitutions,  after  the  trying  labours  of  the  season. 
The  length  of  this  vacation  we  do  not  happen  to  have  ascertained ;  but 
that  there  is  one  we  are  certain,  for  we  well  remember  having  had  the 
ill-luck  to  apply  for  admission,  when  we  were  refused  by  the  porter,  who 
gave  us  to  understand,  that  the  establishment  was  out  of  town. 

This  is  the  Institution  upon  which  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been. 
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and  continue  to  be,  lavishdi  by  the  legislatare ;  and  t^Mcli  not  didy 
is  supported  by  taxes  in  money,  but,  on  the  plea  of  its  national  utility^ 
claims  a  copy  of  every  book  that  is  published. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  books  of  the  British  Museum  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  from  the  place ;  they  are  consulted  on  the  spot, 
not  in  the  library,  but  in  a  room  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  We 
do  not  complain  of  this ;  though  we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  next  to 
an  impossibility  for  a  student  to  derive  the  fall  benefit  from  a  book  in 
a  public  room :  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  a  grand  library  of  re- 
ference, to  which  a  man  may  apply  with  a  certainty  of  the  book  being 
at  home.  But  the  amount  of  duplicates  in  this  library  at  the  present 
moment  is  very  considerable,  and  an  immense  number  have  been  sold ; 
out  of  all  these  might  have  been  formed  a  library  of  circulation,  which 
would  have  conferred  a  most  signal  benefit  upon  the  studious  portion 
of  the  community.  It  may  be  said  that  circulating  libraries  are  nu-  ^ 
merous  ;  it  is  true,  but  what  is  the  kind  of  book  which  they  circulate. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  they  circulate  few  or  none  of  the  books 
which  a  person  pursuing  any  course  of  reading  whatever,  excepting  a 
course  of  novel-reading,  would  wish  to  procure.  They  circulate  few 
or  none  of  the  books  which  would  form  the  bulk  of  a  well-selected 
library  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  such  are  the  books  which 
we  should  wish  to  see  spread.  The  number  of  literary,  well-informed,  - 
and  most  respectable  people,  who  have  no  access  to  a  library  beyond  a 
collection  of  two  or  three  hundred  classical  English  volumes,  is  immense 
in  this  metropolis.  If  such  persons  wish  to  pursue  a  line  of  historical, 
theological,  or  any  other  line  of  reading,  how  are  they,  except  by 
purhase  or  by  loan,  ways  perhaps  equally  impossible,  to  proceed. 
To  mention  an  example :  suppose  an  individual  is  desirous  of  reading 
such  books  as  Spon  and  Wheeler's  Travels  in  Greece,  Brucker's  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  Ralph's  History  of  England,  ar  Harris's  Lives, 
where  is  he  to  get  them^  We  know  that  this  is  an  evil  severely  felt, 
and  if  the  government  will  not  assist,  by  more  wisely  disposing  of  the 
funds  which  they  expend  upon  literature,  the  only  plan  is  for  the  people 
to  look  after  their  own  interests,  and  to  effect  their  own  purpose?  by 
association.  An  excellent  opportunity  was  lately  lost  in  the  dispofllat 
of  the  King's  library.  This  collection  of  books,  which  would  hafts  ' 
made  an  admirable  nucleus  for  a  library  at  the'  west  end  of  the  towd,  ' 
(for  the  city  is  already^not  ill  supplied,)  has  been  carted  into  Rnssel- 
street :  they  might  as  well  have  carted  thither  so  much  rubbish.  The' 
danger  of  loss  arising  from  the  circulation  of  the  books  is  not  greflit ;  this 
plan  is  tried  at  Paris,  and  In  other  institutions  in  London :  whereas  the 
danger  from  non-circulation  seems  to  be  trettiendous ;  if  we  are  to  beHeve 
the  runners  at  the  British  Museum,  every  other  book  is  lost.  The  dum- 
ber of  books  lost  at  the  London  Institution,  where  th6  books  do  not  ' 
go  out,  or  ought  not  to  go  out,  is,  wo  believe,  much  greater  than  at 
the  Russel  Institution,  where  the  sabsoribom  have  the  tight  of  tak 
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books  home.     Having  mentioned  the  London  Institution,  we  may  refer 
to  its  library  as  being  one  of  tlie  best  selected,  and  the  most  complete 
for  its  size,  we  may  say,  in  Europe.     In  this   place,  too,  the  evil  of 
the  non-circulation  of  the  books  is  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  room,  and  by  the  easy  access  which  each  visitor  has  to  the 
books  themselves  ;  not  to  blank  tickets,  and  a  bell  which  summons 
lazy,  over- fed,  mis-named  runner 8 y  as  in  the  British  Museum.     This  . 
liberty  is  a  circumstance  which  consoles  us  for  the  inactivity  or  ab- 
sorption in  their  own  private  pursuits,  of  the  librarians,  who  indulge  • 
in  the  natural  propensity   of   English  officials  to  turn  their  places  . 
into  sinecures. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  great  want  of  a  library  of  really  good  books  . 
over  the  whole  metropolis,  it  is  with  singular  pleasure  that  we  ob- 
serve the  number  of  institutions  for  collecting  libraries  and  delivering 
lectures  which  are  forming  in  every  direction  ;  still,  these  institutions 
are  designed  for  a  class  of  persons  somewhat  different  from  that  we 
have  in  view.  The  objects,  for  instance,  of  such  a  society  as  the  one 
lately  proposed  to  be  established,  and  we  trust  that  we  may  say  now 
established,  the  Western  Literary  Institution,  though  excellent  in  them- 
selves, and  though  one  of  them  is  expressly  the  collection  of  a  library, 
could  never  be  made  to  embrace  the  wants  of  a  very  large  class  oi  the 
reading  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  London. 


CHIT-CHAT  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  CHARLES  II** 
Bonus  bene  ut  malos  descripsit  mores  ! — Plautus  Mil,  Glar. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  there  resided  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Olave,  in  the  city,  a  gentleman,  who  was  of  so  great  importance 
in  his  own  eyes,  that  he  deemed  his  most  trifling  actions  worthy  of 
being  registered  in  a  journal,  and  never  even  changed  his  suit,  or  cast 
his  perriwig,  without  making  a  memorandum  of  the  circumstance— 
"  O  yes — he  put  on  his  clothes  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  nine  tied  his 
knee-strings — he  is  the  sober  citizen  in  the  Spectator — I  know  him 
well."  No,  you  are  mistaken — This  person  was  a  man  in  public  life, 
and  engaged  in  business  of  importance..  He  was  usually  on  foot  the 
better  part  of  eveiy  day,  and  saw  and  conversed  with  a  great  number 
of  people  during  the  course  of  it.  But  the  conversation  did  not  always 
turn  on  business ;  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure  too,  in  an  innocent  way, 
and  had  as  keen  a  relish  for  amusement,  as  a  boy  let  loose  from  school. 
A  happy  soul — he  never  knew  a  moment's  melancholy — but  shook  off 
his  load  of  care,  as  easily  as  a  bird  does  the  rain-drops  on  its  wings— 
and,  when  he  resumed  it  again,  Issachar  under  his  burthen  was  not 
more  patient.     He  was  a  great  play-goer — a  great  church-goer — a  fre- 


♦  See  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.  Secretary  to  tbe  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II,  &c.  4to.  2  vols.  1825,  London. 
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queiiter  of  the  Park — often  at  court — and  sometimes  at  the  Bear  Gar- 
den.    Wherever  two,  or  three,  were  met  together  for  amusement,  he 
seldom  failed  to  he  in  the  midst  of  them.     In  his  busiest  days  you 
might  have  met  him  in  the  Mall,  or  Fox  Hall,  or  Spring  Garden,  or 
espied  him  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded  pit,  at  a  cock-fight,  or  a  prize- 
fight— or  perched  upon  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  witnessing  an  execution. 
It  mattered  not  to  him  what  the  occasion  was — a  play  or  a  sermon — 
the  king  in  Hyde  Park,  or  the  great  boy  at  Charing  Cross — ^wherever 
men  were,  there  he  found  himself  at  home.     He  was  naturally  in  all 
things  curious,  and  thought  men  and  manners  as  well  worth  studying 
at  Bartholomew  Fair  as  at  Whitehall.     This  capability  of  extracting 
amusement  from  every  scene  of  life,  indicated  an  easy,  good-humoured, 
social  turn  of  mind — no  pride — no  aristocratical  coldness.   To  be  sure, 
he  was  fond  of  the  company  of  great  people,  for  his  humility  deemed 
it  an  honour — but  he  was  equally  fond  of  the  company  of  little  people, 
for  he  loved  to  unbend  in  fun  and  frolic.     He  was  happy  to  dine  with 
a  lord ; — he  was  not  too  proud  to  drink  with  a  Merry-Andrew.     Dis- 
course he  loved  above  all  things — and  wisely  followed  where  others 
led — and  thus  skimmed  the  cream  of  each  man's  conversation.     The 
soldier  told  his  battles — the  mariner  his  voyages — ^the  traveller  his 
wonders — each  one  after  his  kind — he  listened  with  pleasure  to  all, 
and,  engaged  in  such  rare  discourse,  would  prolong  the  night  deep 
into  the  morning.     Music,  too,  he  delighted  in. — He  jjever  confessed 
it — but  I  believe  the  anthem  sometimes  drew  him  to  church  or  chapel, 
when  the  sermon  would  not  have  done  it.     Of  the  effect  of  music  upon 
his  senses,  he  told  once  a  singular  instance.     The  wind-music  in  the 
Virgin  Martyr  made  him,  he  said,  really  sick,  just  as  he  had  been 
formerly  when  in  love  with  his  wife.     For  you  are  to  understand  that 
ho  was  a  married  man — and,  «trange  to  say,  was  in  love  with  hie 
wife,  not  only  before,  but  even  after  marriage — aye,  a  long  while  after. 
It  was  a  sad  imprudent  match — she  only  fifteen — a  pretty  wild  bird, 
just  out  of  her  convent  cage.     But  a  powerful  relation  befriended  the 
young  couple.     They  lived  in  a  sort  of  garret  in  his  house,  where  the 
bride  cooked  her  husband's  dinner  and  washed  his  linen,  with  her  own 
dainty  hands.     They  used  to  talk  of  these  times  to  one  another,  and 
enhance  the  comforts  of  their  more  prospereus  days  by  the  contrast. 
They  had  no  children — a  circumstance  that  kept  them  young  and 
merry  much  longer  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been — ^there  is  no- 
thing like  a  family  for  planting  wrinkles  on  the  brow  or  cares  in  the 
heart.     If  they  happened  to  be  without  company,  their  dinner  was 
soon  dispatched,  and  away  on  the  wing  they  flew,  to  enjoy  themselves 
in  the  air — the  Park— or  at  the  play ;  for  you  are  aware  that  play-hours 
were  more  seasonable  in  those  days — nine  o'clock  was  reckoned  a  late 
hour  for  breaking  up  ;  and  it  was  common  enough  to  take  a  ride  in  the 
l*ark  afterwards,  where  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  would 
walk  in  full  dress — gallantly  great. 
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Shall  we  go  with  them  to  the  theatre? — ^I  have  introduced  yoii.....». 
What's  the  play  ? — "  The  Silent  Woman." — Excellent  wit — often  as  I 
have  seen,  and  old  as  it  is — I  am  more  and  more  taken  with  it,  the 
more  I  see  it.  I  do  think  there  he  more  wit  in  in  it,  than  goes  to  ten 
new  plays.  And  hesides,  we  shall  see  Kinaston.  What  an  inimitable 
hoy ! — To  think  of  his  appearing  in  three  different  shapes ! — ^I  scarcely 
know  in  which  to  admire  him  most — ^whether  in  his  ordinary  clothes, 
as  a  poor  woman,  to  please  Morose— -or  in  fine  clothes,  as  a  gallant. 
Did  he  not  in  his  feminine  dress  seem  to  you  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 
whole  house  ?  Ye — ^yes — my  dear,  and  I  thought  that  in  his  man's 
dress  he  was  also  the  handsomest  man  in  the  whole  house.  But  did 
you  observe  my  Lady  Castlemaine  lean  over  the  other  ladies,  and 
whisper  the  King  in  the  ear  ?  Yes,  but  I  don't  think  you  saw  what 
followed — ^you  were  too  much  taken  up  with  Kinaston.  Do  you  know, 
she  rose  out  of  the  box,  and  went  into  the  King's,  and  sat  herself  on 
his  right  hand,  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  York !  I  thought  it 
put  the  King  out  of  countenance — ^I  am  sure  every  body  else  was. 
Indeed — I  wondered  to  see  her  in  the  King's  box  when  I  looked  round ; 
for  it  was  not  five  minutes  before  that  I  had  seen  her  in  her  own.  I 
thought  the  King  looked  ill-pleased.  But  he  was  even  with  her  I  war- 
rant him.  Did  you  mark  how  he  looked  up  continually  at  Davis,  and 
her  smiling  to  him  ?  Yes — and  my  lady  saw  it  too,  for  I  observed  her 
follow  the  King's  eye,  and  then  she  looked  up.  But,  Lord  !  how  she 
threw  her  head  back,  when  she  saw  who  it  was,  and  then  grew  quite 
melancholy,  and  seemingly  out  of  humour — ^I  do  not  think  she  smiled 
once  the  whole  play  after.  But  what  an  impertinent  slut  that 
Davis  is  !  She  has  got  a  ring,  they  say,  worth  700/.  which  she  shews 
every  body,  and  owns  that  the  King  did  give  it  her.  Is  it  true  that 
he  hath  furnished  a  house  in  Suffolk-street  for  her?  Yes — and 
done  it  in  the  richest  manner  possible,  the  more's  the  shame !  But  to 
leave  talking  about  that,  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  new  fashion 
of  the  hair  at  all — ^there  was  Mrs.  Stewart,  with  her  locks  done  up 
with  pn£E9,  as  you  call  them — she  never  seemed  to  me  so  little  beauti- 
ful as  she  did  this  night,  finely  as  she  was  dressed.  That's  because 
yon  don*t  understand  fashions,  my  dear— did  you  not  perceive  that 
-several  other  great  ladies  had  their  hair  done  so  ?  I  like  it  mightily. 
Ves,  you  like  it  mightily,  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  for  no  other 
reason  that  I  can  see.  But  did  you  observe  my  Lord  Rochester,  and 
his  lady,  Mrs.  Mallet  ?  Did  I ! — ^yes,  poor  man ! — ^what  a  Benedict 
look  he  had !  **  the  married  man"  was  plainly  enough  written  on  his 
forehead.  However,  it  was  a  great  act  of  charity  in  her  to  marry  him^ 
for  I  believe  he  has  seen  the  end  of  his  estate.  He  did  not  seem 
quite  to  like  Lord  John  Butler's  smiling  at  his  lady,  and  she  at  him^ 
Lord  John  ? — ^He  was  a  servant  of  Mrs.  Mallet's,  was  he  not  ?  Wbat 
did  they  mean  by  rising  up  when  he  came  into  the  pit  ?  Nay,  I  can- 
not teU— perhaps— but  is  it  not  &lTa;n^e\\!^t^^^<(y(A!iVk3^\^cQnsente 
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to  marry  my  lord,  after  his  seizing  her  at  Charing-cross,  and  in  sight 
of  her  grandfather  too  ?  Why,  as  for  that  matter,  they  do  say — but 
that's  neither  here  nor  there — my  poor  Lady  Sandwich  hoped  to  have 
got  her  for  Lord  Hinchingbroke ;  but  it  seems  he  did  not  like  what 
he  saw  of  her  conduct  at  Bath.  What  was  it  she  used  to  report  of 
her  servants  ?  that  my  Lord  Herbert  would  have  her — ^my  Lord  Hin- 
chingbroke was  indifferent  to  have  her ;  my  Lord  John  Butler  might 

not  have  her,  my  Lord  Rochester  would  have  forced  her,  and  Sir ^I 

forget  who — ^would  do  any  thing  to  have  her ; — ^was  not  that  it,  or 
something  like  it  ?     Aye,  vain  creature ! — ^like  enough. 

But  talking  of  my  Lady  Sandwich,  you  never  told  me  what  passed 
at  my  Lady  Wright's  yesterday.  How  come  the  lovers  on  ?  Are 
they  better  acquainted  yet  ?  Acquainted !  Lord !  I  do  think  he  is 
the  most  awkward  man  ever  I  met  with  in  my  life,  -as  to  love  matters. 
He  answered  well  enough  to  my  Lord  Crewe,  when  he  asked  him  of 
his  travels — ^but  not  a  word  to  the  lady  all  supper  time,  nor  after, 
when  we  got  to  talk  again.  My  Lord  would  have  had  me  consent  to 
leave  them  together  to  begin  their  amours — but  I  thought  it  better 
not — ^it  might  have  surprised  poor  Lady  Jemima  too  much.  When 
I  went  with  him  to  his  chamber,  where  I  stayed  a  little,  to  know  how 
he  liked  the  lady — ^he  said,  mightily — but  Lord !  in  the  dullest,  most 
insipid  manner  that  ever  lover  did;  sol  bid  him  good  night,  and  down 
^o  prayers  with  the  family.  A  most  unpromising  commencement,  truly ! 
But  what  happened  the  next  morning  ?  Why  I  thought  it  as  well  to 
tell  Mr.  Carteret  what  was  expected  of  him.  So  as  we  walked  in  the 
gallery — ^what  a  noble  gallery  it  is  I  I  told  him  what  to  do — to  take 
the  lady  always  by  the  hand  to  lead  her — and  that  he  must  make 
these  and  these  compliments — ^you  know,  my  dear — and  that  he  ought 
to  do  the  like  to  Lord  Crewe  and  Lady  Wright.  What  said  he  to 
that?  Why,  he  thanked  me,  and  owned  that  he  stood  in  need  of  some 
teaching.  Well,  but  did  he  profit  thereby  ?  I  cannot  say  much  for 
that. — ^After  breakfast  we  went  to  church — ^where  there  was  a  man, 
that  underwent  the  church's  censure  for  his  wicked  life — but  I  don't 
believe  he  had  courage  to  take  his  lady  once  by  the  hand  either  coming 
or  going ;  so  the  only  way  for  us  was  to  contrive  to  leave  them 
together.  So,  after  dinner,  my  Lady  Wright  and  I  went  out — and  then 
my  Lord  Crewe,  he  not  by  design — and  lastly,  my  Lady  Crewe.  And, 
could  you  believe  it  ?  a  little  pretty  daughter  of  my  Lady  Wright's 
most  innocently  came  out  afterwards,  and  shut  the  door,  as  if  she  had 
done  it,  poor  child,  by  inspiration !  O,  they  had  instructed  her. — ^No, 
I  don't  think  so ;  but,  however,  in  going  to  church  in  the  afternoon,  he 
led  her  into  the  coach,  and  into  the  church.  Had  you  any  talk  with 
my  young  lady  ?  O,  yes.  Before  we  went,  I  took  her  apart,  and 
would  know  how  she  liked  the  gentleman,  and  whether  she  was  under 
any  difficulty  concerning  him.  She  blushed,  and  hid  her  face  awhile, 
but  at  last  I  forced  her  to  tell  me.     She  answered,  that  she  co\Ll<i 
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readily  obey  wliat  hor  fiithor  and  mother  had  done,  which  was  as 
much,  you  kuow,  as  she  could  say,  or  I  expect.  When  is  the  wedding 
to  be  ?  Why,  soon  I  should  imagine .  My  Lord  Sandwich  desired 
me  to  see  it  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible,  that  no  disappoiDtment 
may  hajipen  herein. 

Did  you  see  Mrs.  Carter  ? — Yes,  and  what  do  you  think  was  the 
«um  of  her  discourse  to  me  ?  That  you  would  get  her  a  new  gown  ?  No, 
that  I  would  get  her  a  good  husband,  which  I  promised  to  do,  though 
I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  perform  it.  Upon  my  word,  Mr. 
Pepys,  you  are  become  match-maker  general  to  your  friends !  How 
did  Lady  Jemima  look  ? — does  she  wear  a  patch  ? — I  think  her  father 
said  he  would  have  her  do  so.  She  had  none  on  when  I  saw  her ; 
hut  then  it  might  be  because  of  my  Lord  Craven — he  loves  not  the 
fashion  of  the  Court — nor  for  that  matter,  indeed,  do  I  myself,  at 
least,  this  new  one  of  patches.  Lord !  Mr.  Pepys,  I  think  they 
are  very  becoming.  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  wear  them.  It 
looks  so  strange,  now  that  every  body  wears  them,  to  be  without. 
With  all  my  heart,  if  it  yriW  content  thee — but  harkye,  no  light 
coloured  curls — I  bar  them.  And  yet  they  arc  quite  the  fashion. 
Why,  so  they  are — and  do  you  know  I  hear  the  king  is  going  to  wear 
a  perriwig.  I  observed  the  other  day,  how  grey  he  was  grown.  They 
say  it  will  become  quite  the  fashion.  The  duke  said  to  me  this 
morning:  "  Mr.  Pepys,  is  that  you?  I  hardly  knew  you  in  your  per- 
riwig."— But,  Lord  !  it  came  on  a  shower  of  rain  as  we  were  walking 
in  the  Mall,  and  I  behoved  to  lend  him  my  new  camlet  cloak — ^I  fear 
me  it  is  spoiled — ^nothing  but  disasters  to-day — as  I  was  coming  out 
of  Sir.  W.  Coventry's  door  this  morning,  the  latch  caught  hold  of  my 
silk  vest,  and  made  a  great  rent.     My  brother  Tom  must  take  it 

home  with  him  to  my :*  but  Lord !  see  there's  Sir  H.  Cholmley. 

Sir  Henry  Cholmley,  welcome  to  London — How  do  you  do  Mr.  Pepys  I 
— how  do  you  do  madam  ? — Why,  I  hardly  expected  you  so  soon  from 
the  country.  I  heard  how  merry  you  were  at  Cranbourne,  the  other 
day.  Why,  I  was  not  there  myself,  but  I  was  told  that  they  were 
all  drunk ;  and  among  other  things,  I  heard,  that  Armerer  swore  to  the 
King,  "  Sir,"  says  he  "  I  hear  you  have  not  been  so  kind  to  the  Duke 
of  York  of  late  as  you  used  to  be" — ^^  Not  I,"  says  the  king.  "  Why 
so  ?"  "  Why,"  says  he,  "  if  you  are,  let  us  drink  his  health."  "  Why, 
let  us,"  says  the  king.  Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  drank  it ;  and 
having  done,  the  king  began  to  drink  it.  .  "  Nay,  Sir,"  says  Armerer, 
*'  by  God,  you  must  do  it  on  your  knees."  So  he  did,  and  then  all 
the  company ;  and  having  done  it,  all  fell  a  crying  for  joy,  being  all 
maudlin,  and  kissing  one  another,  the  King  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  the  King ;  and  in  such  a  maudlin  pickle  as  never 
people  were :  and  so  passed  the  day. 


Ik 


J  lis  fcUlicr  was  u  tailor. 
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LETTERS  FROM  PARIS. 

BY  GRIMM's  grandson. 

No.  XII. 

Paris t  Nov.  IQth,  1825. 

Mv  Dear  Friend, — The  chief  subjects  of  public  interest  this 
month,  are  the  increasing  probability  of  M.  de  Villele's  fall;  the 
opening  of  a  new  Italian  Opera  House ;  and  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
M.  Emanuel  dc  Las  Cases,  the  same  man  who  distinguished  himself 
1  ist  winter  in  London  by  certain  violent  proceedings  with  regard  to 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  It  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence,  that  this  well- 
known  man  had  been  at  Passy,the  village  in  which  M.  de  Las  Cases 
and  his  father  reside,  for  a  fortnight  before  this  attack. — ^What  renders 
the  downfall  of  M.  de  Villele  extremely  probable  is,  that  out  of  the 
four  hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  three 
hundred  and  seventy  are  indemnified  emigrants,  to  whom  M.  de 
Villele  pays  three  per  cent. ;  while  a  former  minister,  M.  le  Comte 
Roy,  Peer  of  France,  entreats  that  he  may  have  the  place  of  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  promises  to  pay  them  five  per  cent.  This  difference  of 
two  per  cent,  in  every  hundred  francs  of  indemnity,  of  course  appears 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  his  favour,  to  the  illustrious  three 
hundred  and  seventy. 

Since  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  fate  seems  to  have  marked  out  for 
premature  death  the  few  men  of  merit  who  adorn  our  unhappy 
Europe,  whilst  it  draws  out  to  the  latest  period  the  existence  of  those 
men  who  are  most  mischievous  to  their  species — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  King  of  Naples.  One  of  these  cruel  strokes  is  just  about  to 
fall  on  M.  de  Girardin,  a  man  of  the  most  awakening  and  sprightly 
eloquence.  As  a  Frenchman  is  greatly  in  fear  of  being  ridiculous,  and 
not  at  all  of  being  odious,  M.  de  Girardin's  adversaries  trembled 
1)0 fore  his  talents  for  ridicule.  It  is  also  said  that  General  Foy,  a  man 
who  has  equalled  Mirabeau,  is  attacked  with  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

The  attention  of  "  the  higher  circles"  has  been  especially  occupied 
by  the  opening  of  a  new  Italian  Opera,  House.  The  Salle  Louvois, 
which  is  now  abandoned,  was  proscribed  by  the  priests.  It  stands  in 
the  square  formed  by  the  pulling  down  the  Opera-house  in  Rue 
Richelieu.  It  was  in  that  edifice,  now  demolished,  that  the  Duke  do 
Berry  was  assassinated ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  received  the  last  offices 
of  the  church.  When  the  priests  brought  the  Eucharist  to  the  opera, 
they  obtained  a  promise  from  Louis  XVIII.  that  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  devil  should  never  be  suffered  to  appear  again  in 
that  building.  It  was  accordingly  pulled  down  ;  but  as  the  power  of 
the  priests  has  increased,  not  content  with  this  concession,  they  have 
demanded  that  the  Theatre  Louvois,  which  looked  upon  the  fatal  spot, 
should  be  abandoned  likewise. ' 
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M.  Sosth^nes  de  la  Roche foucault,  aid-dc-camp  and  favourite  to 
the  King,  and,  moreover,  chargk  of  the  fine  arts,  has  spent  sixteen 
thousand  francs  in  the  purchase  and  fitting-up  of  the  Theatre  Favart. 
For  a  month  past  every  Marquise  of  the  Fauhourg  St.  Germain  has 
been  saying  to  herself:  "  Shall  I  have  a  box  at  the  Theatre  Favart?  *' 
M.  Sosth^nes'  great  object  has  been  to  exclude  the  middling  classes ; 
he  has  therefore  made  the  pit  of  the  theatre  ridiculously  small.  M. 
le  Charg6  does  not  perceive  that  the  pit  is  the  heart  of  a  theatre. 
There  we  must  look  for  the  animation ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the 
extravagancies,  and  always  the  unexpected  sallies  which  keep  aUve 
the  interest  and  spirit  of  a  performance.  The  pit  of  the  Favart  is 
cowed  by  its  smallness,  and  dares  not  applaud ;  so  that  nothing  can  be 
more  cold  than  the  performances  which  have  taken  place  there  since 
the  12th  of  November.  M.  Hitorfi^,  the  architect,  as  he  could  not 
make  the  theatre  beautiful,  has  made  it  rich  and  showy.  It  is  painted 
and  gilded  like  a  boudoir  of  the  eighteenth  century — so  that  it  is 
already  christened  La  honhonnihre  Favart. 

On  the  evening   of  the    12th,  a  literary  event  occurred   which 

troubled  M.  Sosthdnes'  triumphs.     I    transcribe   two  little   official 

documents  which  will  explain  this  matter  to  you  at  once.     The  last 

page  of  the  Mercure  of  the  same  day,  Nov.  12th,  contains  a  postscript 

in  the  following  terms  : 

Our  subscribers  are  informed  that  we  yesterday  entered  into  an  engagement  to  the 
following  effect : — 

**  I  acknowledge  to  have  received  one  thousand  five  hundred  francs  on  account  of 
the  Mercure,  on  condition  that  the  said  i)aper  shall  not,  for  the  space  of  orte  year, 
dating  from  this  day,  attack  either  the  administration  of  the  King's  household,  or  the 
person  of  the  Viscount  Sosthenes  de  la  Rochefoucault. 

"  Paris,  Nov.  11,  1826.  (Signed)  Tue  Editor." 

Being  at  full  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  sum  which  we  acknowledge  above  to  have 
received,  we  have  deposited  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Greek  Bubscriptum, 
whose  receipt  we  subjoin. 

"  I,  undersigned,  acknowledge  to  have  received  firom  the  Editor  of  the  Mercure  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  francs  in  aid  of  the  subscription  for  the  Greeks. 

(Signed)        For  M.  Ternaux. 
**  Paris,  Nov.  11,  1825.  H.  Cliquot,  his  nephew." 

This  affair,  hy  which  M.  Sosthenes  stands  convicted  of  an  infamous 
attcm'pt  to  corrupt  public  morals,  as  it  was  justly  proclaimed  by  the 
Globe,  does  the  highest  honour  to  M.  de  la  Touclie,  the  new  editor  of 
the  Mercury.  He  has  shown  great  address,  coolness,  and  decision  ; 
for  his  honour  was  irrecoverably  gone,  if  M.  Sosthenes  had  got 
the  start  of  him,  and  published  the  treaty  in  the  Etoile  of  the  evening' 
of  the  11th.  Besides  the  receipts  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public, 
M.  de  la  Touche  has  by  him  a  treaty  signed  by  M.  Hugo,  the  dme 
damnSe  of  M.  Sosthenes.  Infinite  address  must  have  been  required 
to  get  M.  Hugo,  an  ultra  poet,  to  commit  the  extremely  incautious 
blunder  of  signing  such  a  treaty. 
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A  fortnight  ago  M.  de  la  Touche  stamped  immortal  ridicule  upon 
the  Count  Peyrounet,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  a  celebrated  bully,  by 
calling  him  heau  grenadier.    Even  the  King  himself  can  call  M, 
Peyrounet   nothing  but  heau  grenadier:  (these  words  contain  an 
allusion  to  a  low  song,  and  to  the  crapule  in  which  the  illustrious  M. 
Peyrounet  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Bourdeaux.)    M.  Sosth^nes  dreaded, 
a  similar  fate.    He  allows  an  Adjutant-Major,  named  ChapuiSy  a 
pension  of  nine  hundred  francs  a  year,  not  to  kill  him.     This  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  an  affair  which  all  Paris  knows,  but  which  M. 
Sosthenes  had  no  inclination  to  see  handled  by  M.  de  la  Touche.     M. 
Sensier,  a  notary,  is  the  man  who  executed  the  deed  of  this  fatal 
pension  to  the  terrible  Adjutant-Major.    M.  Sosthenes  being  grievously 
offended  at  the  publication  of  the  document  above,  begged  the  cele- 
brated Madame  Recamier  to   procure   him  an  interview  with  th)& 
formidable  M.  de  la  Touche ;  when,  incredible  to  relate,  he  tried  to 
excuse  himself  to  M.  de  la  Touche.    This  is  a  splendid  triumph  of 
public  opinion  over  the  favourite  of  the  King.    Recollect,  that  not  more 
than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  when  offended 
by  Voltaire,  had  him  cudgelled.     M.  de  la  Touche  has  been  blamed 
by  some  narrow-minded  people.     If  I  were  not  afraid  you  would  accuse 
me  of  falling  into  emphase,  I  should  say  that  the  factitious  honour  of 
monarchies  was  here  seen  opposed  to  true  integrity.      M.  Sosthenes 
has  avowed  that  he  has  eight  or  ten  liberal  writers  in  his  pay.     M.  de 
la  Touche,  who  forms  so  noble  an  exception,  is  the  author  of  Olivier 
Brusson,  the  best  imitation  of  Walter  Scott  we  have.   The  first  volume, 
which  describes  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Scudery,  is  really  very  good.     He  has 
also  written  some  excellent  Satires  against  the  Classiquea.    The  effect 
of  his  great  talents  is  somewhat  impaired  by  obscurity. 

The  documents  I  have  quoted  explain  the  eulogiums  which  have 
been  lavished  on  the  new  theatre  by  all  the  journals.  Although  it  is 
extremely  aristocratical,  having  been  built  very  small  for  that  express 
purpose ;  although  almost  all  the  places  are  let,  and  care  has  been 
taken  to  admit  as  few  untitled  women  as  possible,  the  aristocracy 
themselves  turn  it  into  ridicule.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  that  the 
favour  bestowed  on  M.  Sosthenes  by  the  king,  excites  jealousy — that 
he  is  essentially  ridiculous — ^and,  lastly,  that  even  the  aristocracy  is 
becoming  enlightened.  It  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  a  work  which 
one  of  its  members  has  just  produced.  I  mean  Edouard,  a  novel,  in 
two  volumes,  by  the  Duchess  de  Duras.  The  incidents  are  supposed 
to  happen  in  the  year  1785.  A  young  man,  the  son  of  an  advocate  of 
Lyons,  consequently  not  a  noble,  falls  in  love  with  the  widow  of  a 
man  of  quality.  She  returns  his  affection,  but  rather  than  degrade 
her  in  public  opinion,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  which 
would  lead  her  to  marry  him,  he  embarks  for  America,  where  he  is 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine.    His  mistress  dies  of  grief  in 
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France.  There  is  truth  aud  nature  in  tliis  novel — ^nay,  it  is  said  that 
the  author  describes  what  passed  in  her  own  family.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  regretted,  that  Madame  do  Duras  has  often  withheld  the  expres- 
sion of  a  touch  of  feeling,  because  she  did  not  find  an  appropriate 
form  of  words,  invented  or  sanctioned  by  some  female  and  fashionable 
writer.  In  spite  of  this  singular  caution,  our  expiring  aristocracy  are 
80  inveterately  hostile  to  the  press,  which  is  their  mortal  foe,  that  I 
hardly  know  whether  they  will  forgive  the  Duchess  de  Doras,  even 
though  she  has  had  only  fifty  copies  of  her  work  printed  in  a  magnifi- 
cent style,  as  presents  for  her  friends.  Nobility  is  fast  declining  be- 
fore the  increasing  progress  of  trade  and  commerce  ;  as,  happily,  we 
.have  no  law  of  entail,  all  our  young  and  wealthy  noblemen  are  becom- 
ing manufacturers.  At  the  head  of  our  iron-masters,  we  find  the 
Prince  de  Broglie  and  the  Marquis  de  Louvois. 

But  the  old  women  of  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  who  are  the  crea- 
tors and  the  destroyers  of  female  reputations,  (as  are  the  old  women 
of  all  countries,)  will  never  forgive  a  Duchess  for  having  printed  a 
book. 

I  don't  know  whether  there  arc  any  three  women  in  Paris  compar- 
able for  talents  to  the  Duchess  de  Duras,  Madame  de  Castellane,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Dino ;  (the  latter  is  a  German  of  the  Courlande  family.) 
The  men  of  rank  give  us  our  revenge — they  are  as  silly  as  they  are  weU 
bred.  The  literary  prudery  is  a  great  stumbling  block  to  our  jHwr 
authoresses.  Nothing  can  be  more  notorious  than  the  extreme  cor- 
ruption of  manners  which  prevailed  at  court  up  to  the  year  1789. 
Madame  de  Duras  having  occasion  to  mention  a  rather  light  expres- 
sion used  at  that  time,  thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  write  an  ex- 
ceedingly lengthy  note  to  justify  herself  for  so  great  a  freedom :— and 
in  the  eyes  of  whom  ?  why,  of  those  very  women  who,  in  1789,  were 
so  frivolous,  (to  say  no  worse,)  and  who  are  now  become  such  intoler- 
able prudes.  I  think,  however,  our  young  women  who  have  the  blood 
of  crusading  forefathers  in  their  veins,  and  fortunes  of  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  a-year,  will  imitate  neither  the  levity  nor  the  prudery 
of  their  mothers.  They  frequently  come  in  contact  with  bankers* 
wives,  who  are  their  equals  in  fortune  ;  and,  as  to  manners,  in  thirty 
years  these  two  classes  will  be  perfectly  undistinguishable,  to  the  in- 
finite honour  of  the  aristocrats  of  Vienna  and  London — ^probably  the 
only  specimens  of  the  race  that  will  be  in  existence  in  the  year  1850. 

Your  fashionable  novels  appear  to  us  truly  astonishing ;  they  reveal 
to  the  lower  orders  the  little  "  manners  and  customs'*  of  noble  draw- 
ing-rooms ;  our  Duchesses  try,  on  the  contrary,  to  paint  the  passions. 
From  this  I  infer,  that  our  great  ladies  have  more  sense  than  yours. 

This  may  be  said  of  Madame  de  Duras,  and  the  society  she  fre- 
quents ;  but  there  is  another  set  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  who  are 
very  busy  in  the  manufacture  of  a  new  religion.  A  great  eVent  to 
these  good  people  is  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  Benjamin 
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Constant's  Esprit  de  Rkligion,  Its  theoretical  part  Is  quite  as  obscure.  ^ 
or  as  crazy  (if  you  will)  as  Creuzer's  Symbolical  Mythology,  translated  ' 
into  French  by  M.  Guigniault,  which  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you.  But  ' 
M.  B.  Constant  redeems  himself  in  the  historical  part  of  his  second 
volume,  which  is  not  so  tiresome  as  the  first.  The  Greeks,  much  less 
absurd  than  the  Indians  or  the  Egyptians,  adored  beauty.  Instead  of 
believing  in  monstrous  incarnations,  like  the  stupid  people  of  the  east, 
they  deified  illustrious  men.  They  borrowed  their  divinities  from  this 
earth.  This  sort  of  religion  is  veiy  injurious  to  priestcraft — very  pro- 
pitious to  the  arts.  Thus  the  Greeks  have  bequeathed  to  us  models 
of  consummate  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  the  immortal  names  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  instead  of  recollections  of  ferocious  asceti- 
cism arid  persecution,  and  insatiable  rapacity. — ^We,  less  fortunate  in 
this  respect,  cannot  separate  from  the  glory  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  the  infamy  of  Gregory  VII.  This  is  the  only  amusing  thought 
I  have  been  able  to  find  in  M.  B.  Constant's  second  volume. 

The  public  are  so  surfeited  with  religion  by  the  Jesuits,  that  nobody 
roads  M.  Constant's  books.  I  think  it  very  inferior  to  the  great  and 
solid  works  of  M.  de  Potier,  of  Binissels,  (author  of  the  curious  life 
of  Scipione  Ricci.)  Only,  unfortunately  M.  de  Potier  writes  French  as 
ill  as  M.  B.  Constant  writes  it  well.  It  is  not,  however,  for  pathos, 
but  for  acuteness,  point,  terseness,  that  M.  B.  Constant  claims  so 
distinguished  a  place  among  our  writers. 

Duke  IVIatthieu  de  Montmorency,  on  the  other  hand,  has  about  as 
slcndor  pretensions  on  the  score  of  intellect  as  any  man  in  France,  and 
unhappily,  this  is  no  secret.     Yet  members  of  the  Academic  Francoise 
have  thought  him  not  the  less  eligible  as  one  of  their  body,  and  on  the   ' 
3d  of  November  gave  him  the  place  which  the  public  voice  adjudged 
to  General  Foy,  or  to  Benjamin  Constant.     The  poor  Academy,  under 
the  guidance  of  M.  Roger  and  M.  Lemontey,  has  made  a  very  consi- 
derable step  downwards  in  reputation  by  this  election.    Public  contempt 
has  assailed  it  from  all  quarters.     A  new  paper,  called  the  Frondeur, 
has  distinguished  itself  in  this  little  war.    The  Frondeur  diverts  people 
of  all  countries.     Have  you  any  thing  comparable  to  it  in  England  ?  *" 
It  is  not  a  Blackwood's  Magazine — a  John  Bull.    The  Frondeur  makes  '^ 
us  laugh  without  ever  departing  from  the  tone  of  good  society.     It ' ' 
has,  consequently,  several  subscribers  in  the  Tuilleries.    This  delightful' 
little  paper,  which  will  perhaps  be  suppressed  in  a  fortnight,  is  edited' 
by  Messrs.  de  la  Touche  and  Ann6e.     We  are  indebted  to  them  for  ' 
the  information  that  M.  de  Montmorency,  who  owes  his  seat  in  the 
Academy  to  his  birth,  is  not  a  Montmorency,  but  the  descendant  of 
one  of  our  small  gentry,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Mont- 
morency.   Is  not  this  somewhat  like  the  genealogy  of  one  of  your  illus- 
trious Dukes,  Duke  Smithson  ?  The  celebrated  lame  Marshal  de  Luxem- 
bourg, who  died  in  1695,  was  the  last  Montmorency.   It  is  said,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  families  of  Rohan  and  Praalin  all  the  nobles  who  "^ 
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enjoy  the  greatest  wealth  and  favour  at  this  moment  are  quite  of  the 
petite  noblesse.  There  is  some  rumour  of  a  very  curious  book  oa  this 
subject,  and  if  I  can  get  a  copy  of  it  I  will  send  you  some  extracts. 
The  ridicule  M.  de  Montmorency  has  brought  upon  himself  by  soliciting 
a  place  for  which  he  was  so  obviously  and  so  notoriously  unfit,  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  appointment  as  governor  to  the  Doke  de 
Bourdeaur.  The  new  academician  is  a  very  well-bred  man,  very 
devout,  and,  moreover,  General  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  robe  courfe^whQf 
as  you  know,  reckon  one  hundred  and  eight  afflicted  members  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  eighteen  academicians  who  voted  for  him, 
hope,  through  his  interest,  to  be  received  as  Jesuits.  Several  of  them 
will  probably  get  subordinate  appointments  about  the  Duke  de 
Boordeaux. 

If  the  whole  French  academy  does  not  consist  of  low  intriguer^i 
like  M.  Roger,  most  of  its  members  are  in  an  understanding  to  puff 
each  other.  For  ten  years  they  have  all  been  at  work  to  get  up  an 
immense  reputation  for  M.  Villemain,  whose  merits  really  are  those 
of  a  very  clever  sixth-form  boy.  The  Claaaique  party  seeing  itself 
completely  overpowered  by  the  new  school,  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Count  de  S6gur*s  Russian  War,  Mignet's  History  of  the 
Revolution,  and  Clara  Gazul's  Plays,  urged  M.  Villemaine,  who  is 
now  its  only  hope,  to  publish  something.  M.  Villemain,  after  a 
regular  six  months'  puffing  in  every  Paper  and  Review,  has  at  length 
published  Lascaris,  to  which  is  annexed,  an  Historical  Essay  on  the 
State  of  Greece,  from  the  time  of  the  Mussulman  Conquest,  to  this  day. 

This  work  is  a  complete  failure.  Nothing  can  be  more  flat-* 
nothing  can  be  more  polished.  It  is  still  more  insipid,  still  more 
falsely  coloured,  than  the  History  of  Cromwell,  by  the  same  author. 
Do  you  remember  the  elegant  and  courtier-like  manner  in  which  Ra- 
cine travesties  Homer's  terrible  Achilles?  Setting  aside  the  dif- 
ference between  the  immense  talent  of  the  poet  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  pretending  inanity  of  the  author  of  Lascaris,  he  has  handled  the 
faU  of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  the  same  style.  With  the  false  and 
finical  elegance  of  the  academy,  he  dares  not  say,  when  speaking  of 
Orloff,  in  the  historical  essay  at  the  end  of  Lascaris, — Before  Cathe- 
rine loved  him,  he  was  a  soldier — ^but  ^^  he  was  in  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  profession'^  (la  milice.)  This  attempt  to  ape  Tacitus  is  so  much 
the  more  ridiculous  in  French,  because  milice  has,  like  militia,  in 
English,  acquired  a  restricted  sense,  and  is  become  the  proper  name 
of  the  national  guard  anterior. to  the  Revolution.  Lascaris  is,  in 
reality,  another  imitation  of  Walter  Scott,  but,  an  academical 
imitation.  Now,  Walter  Scott  is  relished  among  us — ^relished  more 
than  he  ia  in  England,  precisely  because  he  refreshes  us  after  the 
stilted,  factitious  style  of  the  academy.  What  can  be  more  Indicnraa 
than  to  try  to  unite  contraries  I — So,  in  short,  nobody  has  h|ul  the 
fortitude  to  get  through  Lascaris. 
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This  failure  has  dealt  the  final  blow  on  the  academy.  It  infamized 
itself  by  the  election  of  Duke  Matthieu  de  Montmorency — ^but  it  had 
still  some  literary  lustre  remaining.  The  fall  of  its  hero,  M.  Ville- 
main,  the  Achilles  of  the  Classiques,  has  now  rendered  its  imbecility 
as  conspicuous  as  its  greatness. 

The  jokes  of  the  Frondeur  and  the  D^bats  have  driven  our  Ministers 
to  desperation.  They  are  furious  ;  and  if  they  retain  their  places,  they 
will  present  a  law  to  the  Chambers  for  intituting  a  Cour  Royal  de  la 
liberie  de  la  presse.  The  Members  of  this  singular  tribunal  will  be 
unremovable,  and  highly  paid.  The  Ministers  would  select  them 
from  amongst  their  most  impudent  hacks.  This  court  being  perma-> 
nent,  would  give  law  to  the  successors  of  the  present  Ministers  ;  it 
would,  however,  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Peers  of  France.  The 
Ministry  has  introduced,  by  means  of  their  dmes  damnSes,  Messrs. 
Lourdoueix  and  the  Abb6  Mutin,  a  law-suit  respecting  literary  pro- 
perty, the  secret  object  of  which  is,  to  give  the  government  the 
exclusive  right  of  reprinting  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  The  present 
Chamber,  the  most  stupid,  as  M.  de  Talleyrand  says,  that  has  ex- 
isted since  the  Revolution,  would  pass  these  two  laws,  or  any  others, 
if  they  were  but  satisfied  on  the  score  of  the  indemnity ^  (that  is  to 
say,  if  the  three  per  cents.,  now  at  68,  were  got  up  to  78 ;  or  if 
it  were  paid  in  five  per  cents.) 

According  to  the  stupid  law  now  in  force,  the  heirs  of  an  author  lose 
their  property  in  his  works  ten  years  after  his  death.  The  families 
of  the  great  Corneille,  and  of  Lafontaine,  are  in  abject  poverty; 
that  of  Racine  is  by  no  means  in  affluence ;  while  the  actors  of 
France  have  accumulated  a  capital  of  two  millions  of  francs,  by 
the  representation  of  Corneille's  and  Racine's  tragedies.  The  de* 
scendents  of  the  former  have  obtained  from  the  King  a  munificeni 
pension  of  six  hundred  francs,  (£24  a  year,)  while  Talma  spends 
fifty  thousands  francs  a  year  in  building. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  a  middling  poet,  named  Ducis,  then  very 
popular,  wanted  to  sell  three  volumes  of  tragedies,  he  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  six  thousand  francs  (250/.)  for  them.  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriant  has  been  offered  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousawl 
francs  for  a  collection  of  his  works,  in  which  there  is  nothing  new 
but  the  Rencontre  de  Grenade,  a  delicious,  novel,  which  I  ha-ve  al- 
ready mentioned ;  and  a  very  dull  tragedy  called  Moses.  The  noble 
peer,  always  poor,  like  a  true  poet,  asks  five  hundred  thousand  francs. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  new  sort  of  paper,  made  of 
hemp  stalks,  which  is  to  give  the  death  blow  to  the  aristocracy  and 
the  Jesuits.  It  is  to  be  so  cheap,  that  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  is  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  for 
one  franc,  fifty  centimes,  (one  shilling  and  two-pence  halfpenny  Eng- 
lish.) The  invention  is  already  matured,  and  the  inventor  is  looking 
out  at  Paris  for  partners.    The  Jesuits  will  probably  do  their  utmost 
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to  thwart  this  terrible  invention,  and  your  aristocracy  will  of  course 
lay  an  enormous  duty  on  the  hemp-stalk  paper.     Calculate  what  the  - 
octavo  edition  of  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  which  I  have  been  waiting  these 
two  years  to  buy,  would  cost,  if  the  whole  expenses  and  profits  of  the 
paper-maker  and  the  printer  were  eighteen-pence  on  an  octavo  volume' 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pages. 

I  shall  only  slightly  notice,  by  way  of  calling  your  attention  to  it,  a 
master-piece  of  M.  Magendie,  our  celebrated  physiologist,  whom  your 
Mr.  Martin  abuses  for  his  cruelty  in  so  diverting  a  manner,  (see  the 
debates  iu  Parliament  of  the  24th  of  February,  1825.)  This  barba- 
rian stupidity  is  really  more  than  usually  ridiculous,  in  a  year  when " 
80  many  people  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  have  died  with  hydrophobia  ; 
for  which  frightful  disease,  M.  Magendie  is  on  the  point  of  discovering 
a  remedy,  the  result,  it  is  true,  of  his  cruMy,  M.  Magendie's  admi- 
rable work  is  entitled.  Precis  Htmentaire  de  Phisiologie,  Ignorant  ■ 
as  I  am  of  the  subject,  I  read  his  book  with  the  strongest  and  most 
unwearied  interest.  I  do  indeed  believe,  with  M.  de  Tracy,  that  the 
science  of  ideas,  of  their  formation  and  connexion,  is  founded  on 
physiology.  This  truth  exasperates  priests  of  every  religion,  and  Ger- 
mans of  every  state.  The  style  of  a  man  of  genius  is  perfectly  lumi- 
nous ;  his  ideas  present  themselves  as  distinctly,  as  vividly  to  his 
mind's  eye,  as  the  future  statue  to  the  eye  of  Michael  Angelo,  when  * 
the  block  of  marble  was  placed  before  him.  Pliysiology  has  made 
immense  strides  since  1820,  more  especially  as  regards  the  organs  of 
sight,  smell,  and-taste.  The  only  naatter  of  regret  is,  that  the  experi- 
ments which  have  led  to  this  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  are  dis- 
agreeable to  Mr.  Martin,  Member  for  Galway.  What  will  he  say  when 
he  hears  that  an  Englishman,  settled  at  Paris,  Dr.  Edwards,  has  disco- 
vered the  true  laws  of  respiration — ^not,  I  must  confess,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  a  vast  many  frogs  ? 

M.  Rabbe  is  known  to  the  public  by  a  good  abridgement  of  the  • 
history  of  Russia,  wliich  has  excited  the  anger  of  several  of  the  nobles 
of  the  empire,  who  count  their  wealtli  by  the  number  of  head  of  ' 
peasants  they  possess.  One  of  them,  who  is  owner  of  twenty  thou- 
sand head,  told  M.  Rabbe,  with  a  view  to  insult  him,  that  his  name 
signified  slave  in  the  Sclavonic  language.  Slave  as  he  is,  he  is  very 
learned ;  he  has  just  discovered  an  Italian  novel  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  wliich  are  to  be  found  all  the  principal  incidents  of  the  poem 
of  Parisina,  which  Lord  Byron  says  he  took  from  Gibbon.  People 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Florentine  libraries,  and  not  in  Mr.  Sismondi's  book,  know  that 
most  of  the  tales  of  Pecorone,  of  Cintio,  Giraldi,  Bandello,  8cc.  &c. 
are  relations  of  events  which  actually  happened  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries. 

The  author  of  the  novel  of  which  M.  Rabbe  is  going  to  publish  a  " 
translation,  paints,  with  a  truth  and  vigour  worthy  of  Shakspeafe,  the 
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birth  of  the  criminal  passion  of  a  son  for  the  young  wife  of  his  father—-' 
the  virtuous  struggles  which  take  place  in  two  hearts  full  of 
nobleness  and  generosity,  but  agitated  by  passionate  love,  and  at 
length  overmastered  by  its  mighty  power.  The  reader  feels  in  every 
sentence  that  the  Italian  author  relates  a  fact  which  passed  under  his 
eye.  Sergio,  not  daring  to  avow  the  passion  for  his  father's  wife, 
which  devours  him,  falls  ill ;  he  lies  on  his  death-bed,  and  his  father, 
Conrad,  is  in  the  deepest  affliction.  His  son  will  not  cjnfess  to  him 
the  cause  of  his  illness.  An  old  nurse  (a  person  of  great  importance 
in  an  Italian  family  of  the  twelfth  century)  leaves  Sergio's  chamber 
weeping,  and  comes  to  tell  his  step-mother  Tiberia,  "  Sergio  refuses  to 
take  any  food ;  it  is  all  over ;  he  must  die."  Tiberia  replies  :  "  Give 
me  the  cup  ;  I  will  go  and  give  it  to  Sergio  myself."  She  enters  the 
sick  man's  chamber,  and  says  to  him :  "  For  the  love  of  me,  eat.' 
At  these  sweet  words — sweeter  than  Tiberia  thinks — Sergio  suflfers 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  takes  some  food.  Tiberia  continues  to 
nurse  Sergio  herself ;  he  is  restored  to  life  and  health,  and  the  fresh 
and  brilliant  colour  of  youth  once  more  blooms  on  his  cheek.  But. 
Tiberia  has  imperceptibly  caught  liis  passion.  Conrad  gives  fetes  to 
celebrate  his  son's  recovery,  and  the  young  lovers  are  continually  together. 
Tiberia,  wretched  at  the  feelings  which  agitate  her  heart,  mourn- 
fully exclaims :  "  Oh  I  miserable :  I  have  restored  him  to  health  who 
is  the  cause  of  my  death."  One  day,  Sergio  gave  vent  to  the  most 
passionate  expressions  of  gratitude ;  he  said  to  her :  "  Tiberia,  I  would 
die  a  thousand  deaths  for  you,"  She,  unhappy  creature,  tried  to 
answer,  but  grief,  fear — perhaps  hope — ^raised  such  a  strife  in  her 
breast,  that  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  speak,  her  voice  failed  her — she 
stood  motionless  as  marble,  but  that  her  eyes  ran  over  in  a  torrent  of 
tears.  That  sympathy  which  binds  together  lovers— often  before  they 
have  interchanged  any  words  of  love — draws  tears  from  Sergio  also. 
Tlien,  taking  hold  of  Tiberia's  veil,  he  ventures  to  dry  his  eyes  with 
it,  and  conjures  her  to  acquaint  him,  whose  whole  life  she  has  saved, 
with  the  cause  of  her  grief.  Tiberia,  forgetting  all  at  the  sight  of  her 
lover's  tears,  confesses  her  love ;  then,  falling  at  his  feet,  conjures  him, 
with  clasped  hands,  to  have  pity  upou  her,  and  not  to  take  advantage 
of  her  weakness,  and  of  her  youth. 

But  I  will  not  transcribe  the  novel  which  M.  Rabbe  is  going  to 
publish  in  French.  Perhaps,  indeed,  you  will  be  shocked  at  the  im- 
morality of  what  I  have  already  written.  You  must  forgive  an  unfor- 
tunate Frenchman,  who  is  not  so  virtuous  as  he  would  have  been  if 
he  had  been  born  on  your  side  the  channel. 

To  my  great  surprise,  the  success  of  M.  Dunoyer's  admirable  work, 
"  L' Industrie  et  la  Morale  considbreea  dans  leurs  rapports  -avec 
la  Liberie"  goes  on  crescendo.  Every  body  who  pretends  to  thinly, 
r-eads  ]M.  Dunoycr.     Six  years  ago,  nobody  would  have  understood 
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him.  This  fact  makes  me  repeat:  "  How  happy  was  It  for  the  French 
that  they  lost  the  battle  of  Waterloo ! "  If  Napoleon  had  conquered 
we  should  still  he  blockheads,  dazzled  by  military  glory,  as  we  were  in 
1812.     The  Jesuits  tyrannize  over  us,   A  preacher,  named  F  » 

has  lately  made  a  whole  village  near  Rosanne  tremble,  because  he 
had  a  dispute  with  his  postillion.  Under  Napoleon,  it  would  have 
been  a  Brigadier-general  who  would  have  assailed  every  body  with 
insolence  and  abuse,  even  the  Maire ;  who,  after  all,  was  only  a 
Pikin,  But  the  soldiei-s  dazzled  the  nation  by  their  exploits ;  now 
nobody  is  dazzled  by  the  Jesuits ;  they  are  as  much  despised  as  they 
are  hated ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  and  their 
budget  of  a  thousand  million  (francs)  with  which  they  pay  the 
gens'darmerie,  the  Jesuits  would  soon  be  shipped  off  to  Italy,  as  they 
were  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  half  a  century  ago.  Such  works  as 
M.  Dunoyer's  vastly  accelerate  the  glorious  moment  of  the  embark* 
ation  of  the  reverend  fathers. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  history  this  month,  except  La  Sardaigne, 
antique  et  moderne,  by  M.  Mimont,  formerly  French  Consul  at 
Cagliari.  Your's,  truly, 

P.  N.  D.  O. 


THE  PLAYHOUSES. 


The  great  theatres  are  betaking  themselves  to  tumblers,  and  dwarfs, 
and  monsters ;  while  the  minor  theatres  are  getting  up  little  regular 
dramas,  and  ^^  doing  the  legitimate,"  as  young  Pigwig^n  would  call 
it,  with  a  very  laudable  earnestness.  Congreve  will  speedily  hold  his 
court  at  the  Adclphi,  and  Ducrow  take  a  comfortable  saw-dust 
gallop  around  the  first  circle  at  Coveut  Garden.  At  the  latter  house , 
Punch,  in  the  shape  of  M.  Mazurier — or  rather,  M.  Mazuricr  in  the 
shape  of  Punch,  ("  if  shape  it  can  be  called,  that  shape  is  none,")  has 
already  doubled  his  hip  bones  under  his  chin,  and  put  his  ancles  into 
his  eare,  to  the  no  small  gratification  of  the  frequenters  of  a  natiiMial 
theatre : — and  we  have  little  doubt,  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
Mr.  Clarcmont  will  sing  a  comic  song  between  the  acts,  and  Mrs.  Dar- 
venport  throw  a  somerset  over  Mr.  Fawcett's  head  to  a  violin  accom- 
paniment. At  the  Adelphi,  Messrs.  Yates  and  Terry  have  established 
a  good  company,  both  before  and  behind  the  scenes.  Here  they  vend 
the  Drama  for  ready  money  only — at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Oarden, 
no  orders  are  refused.  Mazurier  receives,  we  are  told,  50/.  per  night; 
and  as  a  posture  master  he  deserves  to  be  well  paid ;  for  he  really 
executes  the  impossible  attitudes,  which  of  course  it  is  worth  paying 
to  see. 

Novelties,  wliich  are  not  novelties,  have  been  very  plentiful  during 
the  past  month.     Miss  Kelly,  that  perfect  actress  in  her  line,  has 
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appeared  at  Drmry  Lane,  and  delighted  a  seleet  t&m» "  Bfeni  Bfiss  Kieli^ 
is  not  able  to  cause  Mr.  Duaii,  the  treasurer^  much  trouble.  It  is 
only  necessary  for  a  foreigner  to  visit  Bmry  Lane  Theatre,  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  English  are  truly  a  free  people.  A  new  farce,  made 
up  of  old  woody  was  produced  for  a  few  nights,  we  believe,  but  we  did 
not  see  it,  and  canqot  recollect  the  name  of  the  venerable  andrespect- 
able  deceased.  Perouse  too,  old  Perouse,  has  undergone  a  revived 
shipwreck  for  several  nights,  after  enjoying  a  calm  of  several  years 
The  monkey,  (on  whose  account  the  storm  was  regenerated,)  is  one  of 
the  worst  monkeys  extant ;  which  is  saying  much,  as  monkeys  swarm 
in  the  theatres  just  now.  Gentlemen  with  ugly  faces,  and  unshaved 
arms  and  legs,  are  grinning  to  music  at  heavy  salaries,  on  almost 
every  great  stage  in  London.    Apes  are  looking,  up. 

A  son  of  little  benefit-Knight  has  been  playing  in  tl^  country :  and 
Knight  himself,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  said  to  have  been  perpetrating 
a  new  opera.    The  theatres  are  sadly  be-Knighted! 

The  new  comedy  at  Covent  Garden,  in  five  acts,  met  with  great 
applause  on  the  first  evening,  and  has  been  played  to  empty  benches 
ever  since,  with  increased  success.  It  is  said  to  be  in  blank  verse, 
though  we  scarcely  should  have  detected  the  measure,  if  the  daily 
papers,  which  never  deceive,  had  not  assured  us  of  the  fact.  The 
dialogue,  certainly,  did  not  agree  with  us ;  and  being  a  lump  of  blank 
verses  we  are  not  surprised  at  it,  for  ^^  we  are  tV/at  these  numbers:"-— 
Indeed,  none  of  the  actors  or  actresses  appeared  to  us  to  be  aware 
that  they  were  handing  poetry  about  to  the  pit,— ^though  they  wore 
Spanish  garments,  and  had  a  good  deal  to  say  touching  and  concerning 
the  flowers.  The  comedy  is  entitled,  ^  Love's  Victory,  or  a  School 
for  Pride  ;'*  though  we  think  it  might  have  have  been'  more  properly 
called  "  Rule  a  Wife,  and  have  a  Wife/*  It  is,  in  fact,  that  play 
educated  for  the  present  dmes,  and  prettily  dressed  up  for  the  day. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Spain ;  and  the  five  acts  are  concluded  in  the 
usual  time.  Mr.  Kemble  played  with  profound  alacrity :— -and  Mr. 
Jones  was  Mr.  Jones.  Miss  Lacy  was  in  rare  spirits,  (she  Is  mending 
with  age,) — and  Mr.  Farren  delivered  his  old  manlinees,  according  to 
his  esteemed  recipe.  Duruset  sang  a  song,  which,  being,  as  we  were, 
so  far  back  as  the  fourth  row  in  the  pit,  we  had  not  tibe  pleasure  pi 
hearing — but  it  looked  a  very  pleasing  air.  The  comedy  will  seaiedf; 
live  long : — long  lives,  however,  are  not  profitable  to  modem  thea^es. 

Several  new  performers  have  had  thdr  enhances  and  erita  at 
Drury-lane.  Mr.  Spring's  niece,  a  Miss  Lawrence,  has  played  Jfdiet 
thrice,  with  a  bettered  reception  on  each  successive  night.  .  She  js« 
fine  handsome  girl,  fit  fcnr  her  work;  but  she  wants  dramatic  edilcif* 
tion  and  experience ;  and  we  think  her  excellent  unde,  who  has 
good  theatrical  experience,  ought  to  have  visited  her  upon  the 
country  houses  for  a  few  months, -before' he  or  she. aimed  at  Juliet 
in  London.    She  will  do,  one  day  97.  othei>»  3fe  dare  say.    A  Mr. 
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Parry,  in  Lubin  Log,  was  a  very  fair  log,  hewn  after  Liston.  He  wu 
Liston  a  little  in  voice — ^but,  alas !  he  was  not  Liston  in  face^ — end 
we  quite  lost  sight  of  Liston  when]  he  turned  his  back  towardB  in. 
Mr.  Parry  has  not  repeated  his  Log.  The  real  Logs  are  not  a  large 
family  we  find. 

The  following  inestimable  advertisement  is  from  the  Morning  Cbio- 
nicle.     It  is  chastely  written,  and  smacketh  of  Winston's  hand : 

[From  a  Correspondent.]. — Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  about  to  possess  kd  extzMT- 
dinary  musical  acquisition  in  the  person  of  a  young  man  of  very  diminuitive  aiae.  The 
history  of  his  engagement  is  rather  singular.  Mr.  Birch,  an  eminent  coaeh-maktv,  some 
days  ago  gave  a  dinner  to  his  very  numerous  establishment  in  his  workshop,  and  be 
invited  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  Mr.  George  Smith,  th4  eelebraUd  bath 
singer,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  to  be  of  the  party,  which  he  told  them,  would  afiofd 
them  a  great  treat.  Nearly  one  hundred  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  after  some  of  tin 
usual  glees  and  songs  were  sung,  Mr.  Birch  knocked  upon  the  table,  and  tcad,  "  SUenet, 
Gentlemen,  for  a  song  from  without,*'  and  suddenly,  a  voice  of  surpassing  sweetneM 
ivas  heard  in  the  room,  but  from  whence  it  issued  was  not  discoverable.  The  ccm- 
pany  stared  at  each  other  in  astonishment.  Every  one  declared  that  he  never  hetid 
such  tones  except  from  the  throat  of'  Catalani,  who,  at  no  period  of  her.  iame,  was  aUs 
to  exceed  the  melody  or  power  of  the  invisible  person's  voice.  The  applause  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  song  was  such  as  might  be  ejq)ected ;  and  after  every  omt  had  c>- 
pressed  his  admiration,  there  arose  a  discussion  about  the  sex  of  the  melodist.  The  almost 
universal  opinion  was,  that  such  tones  could  come  from  nobody  but  a  woman.  George 
Smith  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  he  said  he  believed  the  voice  to  be  that  of  a  yoong 
man,  and  soon  afterwards  the  body  of  a  coach,  which  lay  at  the  upper  end  of  the  worhkept 
was  opened,  and  out  stepped  a  male  dwarf,  about  two  or  three  and  twenty  yean  cfage. 
The  qualifications  of  this  extraordinary  little  person  were  at  once  made  known  to  tiw 
managers  (Messrs.  Calcraft  and  Robins,)  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  who,  immediatelj 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  able  professional  men,  who  heard  him  sing,  engaged 
him.  His  voice  is,  we  understand,  in  all  the  upper  tones,  precisely  like  Catalani'i^ 
and  in  all  the  lower  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Bland's.  Mr.  Birch 
had  accidentally  heard  him  joining  in  a  glee  with  two  other  ragged  creatiiree  ia 
the  middle  of  a  muddy  street,  and  humanely  determined  to  give  him  a  chance  of 
bettering  his  condition.  It  is  calculated  tliat  he  will  be  much  more  ^n  a  match  fsr 
Mazurier,  It  is  intended,  we  believe,  that  he  shall  sing  without  any  acoompaniment 
on  the  first  night  of  his  appearance. 

This  is  a  remarkable  pleasing  statement.  It  is  a  sort  of  Coach- 
maker's  Fairy  Tale,  fancifully  told,  and  full  of  agreeable  conceits.  A 
large  festival  is  held  in  the  hack  workshop,  and  all  the  screw-driven, 
and  spring-makers,  and  vamishers,  are  assembled  together  in  their 
costly  attire.  Dunn  too  is  there,  the  treasurer  ;  and  the  great  George 
Smith,  "  the  celebrated  bdss-singer,"  (mark  that !)  Just  as  a  very 
eminent  buggy-builder,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  broken  springs,  has  given 
"  confusion  to  Mr.  Macadam,  with  three,'' — Mr.  Birch  knocks  the 
table  awfully,  and  commands  attention  for  "  a  voice  from  withont/' 
The  song  is  fascination  itself ! — ^Who  sang  it  ?  All  the  hundred  guests 
express  their  admiration  seriatim,  from  eminent  Birch,  down  to  the 
charmed  journeyman  ! — It  must  be  a  woman  ! — ^^  No  !"  vociferates 
George  Smith,  ("  the  celebrated  bass  singer,")  it  comes  from  a  male ! 
— This  magical  declaration  is  the  key  to  a  delicate  pantomimic  trick  I 
• — f^  From  a  mail!*'  exclaims  eminent  Birch,  (his  head  of  course  run- 
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iiing  on  his  own  wheels,)  "Smith,  you  are  right" — and  suddenly  a 
coach-door  is  opened,  and  out  steps  a  little  thing,  only  so  high,  and  so 
old,  as  musical  as  a  nightingale,  and  of  the  size  of  a  tomtit ! — Calcraft 
and  Rohins  are  immediately  apprized  of  the  dwarf  treasure,  and  an 
engagement  ensues.  The  tale  is  really  beautifully  told :  we  are  only 
puzzled  to  understand  the  sentence  which  states,  "  That  he  will  he 
much  more  than  a  match  for  Mazurier.''  Is  it  meant  that  the  little 
man,  with  "  a  voice  from  without,"  will  attempt  to  rival  the  French 
punch  in  the  extravagance  of  limb— or  that  Mazurierwill  be  provoked 
into  a  gig-seat,  to  prove  his  vocal  inferiority  to  the  buggy  Apollo  ? 
The  first  appearance  of  this  six-inch  prodigy,  will  be  marvellously 
amusing. 

The  Royal  Cobourg  Theatre,  a  building  in  Lambeth  Marsh,  has 
produced,  during  the  past  week,  "  A  comic  Sketch  (by  the  author  of 
the  Living  Skeleton,)"  called  "  London  Characters,  or  Puff!  Puff! 
Puff!"  of  which  the  proprietor's  bill  of  fare,  gives  the  following  ex- 
planation : — 

"  Puffin  tby  Teeth." — Shakespeare, 
Some  explanation  may  be  required  from  the  writer  to  preface  this  (apparently) 
hardy  undertaking,  and  he  enters  on  it  with  all  the  alacrity  which  the  consciousness 
of  good  intentions  is  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  It  is  a  common  fault,  that  in  oar 
anxiety  to  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  men  by-gone,  we  treat  somewhat  too 
cavalierly  the  illustrious  living,  who  still  pay  rent  and  taxes ;  it  is  as  though  individuals 
were  not  to  be  esteemed,  until  they  had  given  employment  to  an  undertaker.  Now  the 
present  object  of  the  writer  is,  to  awaken  the  public  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
talents  scattered  through  the  town,  to  pull  its  million  buttons,  and  tweak  its  thousand 
noses,  until  the  said  lethargic  public  should  open  its  two  thousand  eyes  (that  is  allow- 
ing a  pair  for  every  person)  and  become  fully  assured  of  the  greatness  it  has  snored 
over.  To  this  end,  and  without  any  fear  or  trembling,  the  writer  creates  the  important 
letters  that  form  the  mystic  name  of  Francis  Moore,  physician,  almanack-maker,  the 
awful  wizard  that  warns  the  ungrateful  world  of  the  season  for  umbrellas  and  worsted 
hose  ;  he  apostrophizing  those  venerable  sages  of  Day  and  Martin,  who,  like  the  wise 
men  of  yore,  writ  their  immortality  on  imperishable  leather:  Burgess,  who,  witL, 
Jonah,  has  found  a  lasting  fame  in  the  bowels  of  a  fish :  Mr.  Money,  of  Fleet-street,  who, 
like  Captain  Parry,  roves  from  "  pole  to  pole"  for  mutual  benefit :  Charles  Wright,  of 
the  Opera  colonnade,  who  makes  us  forget  our  troubles  at  the  cheapest  rate  :  Rowland, 
wlio  drops  the  compassionating  "  dye"  on  the  aMctions  of  red  hair,  and  puts  whiskers 
into  half  mourning :  Atkinson,  who  trains  English  beauty  as  the  Greenlanders  feed 
their  children,  upon  bear's  grease  :  Henry  Hunt,  Esq,  the  reformer 4>f  vitiated  tastefl 
for  Turkey  coffee  :  Charles  Wright,  whose  spirits,  like  that  of  a  Spanish  goblin,  dwell 

in  a  bottle  :  Doctor but  no,  some  kind  of  excellence  must,  like  the  poet's 

flower  (and  indeed,  like  imich  genius  of  the  present  day)  **  blush  unseen ;"  Mrs.  John- 
son, whose  soothing  syrup  speedily  fills  our  mouths  with  bones  that  we  may  better  tear 
flesh,  shall  she  be  forgotten  ?  gratitude  forbid.  Why  are  the  achievements  of  the  forego- 
ing persons  left  unsung,  do  they  not  contribute  more  to  liuman  comfort  than  aU  the  feats 
of  con(}uerors  and  kings.  The^  philosopher  who  said  the  sun  was  red  hot  meta],  was  a 
fool  to  Dr.  Moore,  who  has  thoroughly  solved  the  doi^ts  of  mankind,  shewing  that  the 
moon  is  not  green  cheese,  but  in  fact  a  moon.  The  brilliancy  of  Day  and  Martin, 
Warren  and  Larnder,  will  remain  as  long  as  Homer's.  The  elements  of  EucUd  are  not 
so  relishing  to  a  fried  sole  as  Burgess's  essence  of  anchovies  :  the  laboors  of  Money  are 
greater  tli:m  tliose  of  Hercules,  for  the  ancient  did  at  length  slay  the  hydra,  but  the 
bear  of  Mr.  Money  has  been  killed  a  thousand  times,  and  stript  of  its  wealth  of  fat,  and 
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yet  snmvet.  Charlea  Wright  makes  us  abhor  the  creed  of  Mahonet,  and  miny  a 
Cherokee  chief  who  has  scalped  his  neighbour,  has  been  immortalized  in  pantominia, 
while  Rowland  and  Atkinson,  who  have  fresh  haired  many  a  naked  pate,  have  re- 
mained in  obscurity,  llie  epicure  who  fed  off  peacock's  brains  (it  is  lucky  he  did  not 
choose  men's,  at  least  it  would  be,  were  he  now  living  in  some  countries)  is  less  valu- 
able than  Henry  Hunt,  who  makes  us  full  as  grateful  with  a  little  com  well  anged. 
What  was  Semiramis,  who  struck  off  heads,  to  the  present  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  aoftait 
our  infant  mouths ;  are  the  ancients  to  be  for  ever  apostrophized,  and  the  great  liviag 
to  be  unhonoured  and  unsung  ?  No,  the  writer,  fired  with  honourable  zeal,  haa  plncked 
a  quill  from  the  largest  goose  in  Lincolnshire,  has  spread  open  a  foolscap  sheet,  has 
soused  into  the  ink  botUe  his  newly  made  pen,  and  thus  registers, — ^The  Sfibiti  of 
THE  Age. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  approaching  very  close  to  the  "  very 
age  and  body  of  the  time  ;"  and  promises  an  interestbg  exhibition  of 
the  great  men  of  London.  Several  of  these  originals,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  caricatures  of  mankind^  are  well  caricatured  by  the  actors. 
But  no  one  complains !  We  must  fear  that  this  is  one  other  specimen 
of  the  talent  of  advertisers ;  and  that  all  the  worthies  whose  names 
are  thus  billed,  have  clubbed  together  to  dramatise  their  popularity* 
The  piece  ought  to  pay  a  duty  to  government. 
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October  21. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor : 
Palataff,   Dowton;    Slender,   Harley;    Mro. 
Quickly,    Mrs.   Harlowe;    Mrs.    Ford,    Miss 
Graddon. 

The  Innkeeper's  Daughter. 

October  22. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

The  Innkeeper's  Daughter. 

October  24. 
Henry  the  Fourth : 
Falstaff,  Dowton;  Hotspur,  Wallsck. 
Valentine  and  Orson. 

October  25. 
Der  Preischutz 
The  Camp. 
Turn  Out. 

October  26. 
She  Would  and  She  Would  Not : 
Don  Manuel,  Dowton;  Trappanti,    Harley } 
Ilypolita,  Miss  Kelly. 

Valentine  and  Orson. 

October  27. 

Love  for  Love. 

The  Innkeeper's  Daughter. 

October  28. 

The  Hypocrite : 

Cantwell,  Dowton ;  Mawworm,  Hai'Iey. 

The  Wedding  Present. 

October  29* 

Faustus. 

The  Camp. 

The  Wedding  Present. 

October  31. 
Pixarro: 
The  Cam 


»p. 
The  Wedding  Present. 


COVENT    GARDEN. 
October  21. 

Lilla: 
Brenhold,Fawcett;  Ehrenberg»  Ooofer ;  Lflla, 
Miss  Paton;  Antonette,  Miss  Love,  (a  failure,) 
A  Tale  of  Mystery. 

October  22. 
Rob  Roy : 
Rob  Roy,  Warde :  Diana  Vemoo,  Miu  PitoB. 

LiUa. 

October  91.      ■ 
Rob  Roy. 
LiUa. 

October  25. 
Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife : 
Leon,    Kemble;    Margarita,    Mrs.    Faucit; 

Estafina,  Miss  Chester. 

Lina. 

October  26. 

OtheUo: 

Othello,  Fitzharris ;  DesdemoBa,  Mrs.  Slomui. 

LlUa. 

October  27. 

Der  Freischntz. 

Aladdin. 

October  88. 

Lilla. 

No  Song  No  Supper. 

Charles  the  Second. 

October  29. 
Rule  a  Wife,  and  Have  a  Wlfes. 

LiUa. 

October  31. 

Rob  Roy. 

The  Shipwreck  of  PolleiaeUo. 

No  Song  No  Supper. 

November  1. 

The  School  for  Scandal. 

The  Shipwreck  of  Policinello. 

The  Padlock. 
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November  1. 

Der  Freischutz. 

The  Canm. 

The  Wedding  Present. 

November  2. 
The  Confederacy. 
Moneytrap,  Dowton ;  Brass,  fiarley ;  Corlnna, 
Miss  Kelly. 

The  Camp. 
The  Wedding  Present. 

November  3. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

My  Uncle  Gabriel. 

November  4. 

Faustus. 

The  Camp. 

The  Innkeeper's  Daughter. 

November  6. 

The  Road  to  Ruin : 

Old     Dornton,    Dowton;     Harry     Dornton, 

Wallack ;  Goldfinch,  Harley ;  Sophia,  Miss  Kelly. 

Ella  Rosenberg. 

November  7. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

De  la  Perouse. 

November  8. 
Der  Freischuta. 

Two  Wives. 
De  la  Perouse. 

November  9. 
Guy  Mannering: 
Henry  Bertram,   Horn ;   Dominic   Sampson, 
Harley  ;  Lucy  Bertram,  Miss  Graddon. 
De  La  Perouse. 

November  10. 

The  Confederacy. 

The  Innkeeper's  Daughter. 

November  11. 

Faustus. 

Two  Wives. 

De  la  Perouse. 

November  12. 

She  Would  and  She  Would  Not. 

De  la  Perouse. 

November  14. 

Rumco  anci  Juliet. 

De  la  Perouse. 

November  15. 

Der  Freischutz. 

The  Rendezvous. 

De  la  Perouse. 

November  16. 
The  Rivals: 
Captain  Absolute,  Wallack;   Acres,  Harley; 
Lydia  Languish,  Miss  Kelly. 

Do  la  Perouse. 

November  17. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

De  la  Perouse, 

November  18. 

Faustus. 

The  Rossianol. 

Kove,  Law,  and  Physic. 

November  19. 

(Juy  Mannering. 

Dc  la  Perouse. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

November  2. 

Der  Freischutz. 

The  Shipwreck  of  Policinello. 

Too  Late  for  Dinner. 

November  3. 

Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife. 

The  Shipwreck  of  Policinello. 

Brother  and  Sister. 

November  4. 
John  Bull: 
Peregrine,  Cooper;  Mary  Thomberry,  Miss 
Chester. 

The  Shipwreck  of  Policinello. 
No  Song  No  Supper. 

November  6. 
The  Way  to  Keep  Him : 
Sir  Bashful  Constant,  W.  Farren ;  Lovemore, 
Kemble;  Widow  Belmour,  Miss  Chester. 

November  7. 
Artaxerxes : 
Artaxerxes,  Madame  Vestris ;  Mandane.  Mist 
Paton. 

A  Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

November  8. 
Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wifo. 

Jocko. 

November  9. 

Rob  Roy. 

Jocko. 

November  10. 
The  Beggars'  Opera : 
Macheath,    Madame    Vestris;     Lucy,    Miss 
Love ;  Polly,  Miss  Paton. 

The  Irish  Tutor. 
Jocko. 

November  11. 
The  Honey  Moon :  • 
The  Duke,  Warde;  Juliana,  Miss  Chester. 
.  Jocko. 

November  IS. 

Artaxerxes. 

Charles  the  Second. 

Jocko. 

November  14. 

Julius  Caesar. 

Jocko. 

November  15. 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro : 
Connt  Almaviva,  Jones;  F^ro,   Pearman; 
Countess  Almaviva,  Miss  Hammersley ;  Susanna, 
Madame  Vestris. 

A  Roland  for  an  Oliver. 
JoAo. 

November  16. 
Loye'e  Victory: 
Don  CsBsar,    Kpmble;   Don  Pedro,   Farren; 
Lopez,  Blanchard;  Princess  Diana,  Miae  Lacy. 
(succesgful) 

Jocko. 

*  Novfnber  17, 

Love's  Victory. 
Jocko. 

November  18. 

Belles'  Stratagem. 

Jocko. 

■        I 

November  19. 

Love's  Victory. 

Jock*. 
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FLOWERS  OF  SPEECH ; 

OR, 
THB  YOUNQ  WRITER'S  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  STTLB. 

We  have  been  much  struck  with  th  e  abundance  and  richness  of 
the  comparisons  and  allusions  which   embroider  the  pages  of  that 
elegant  prose  writer,  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  life  of  Sheridan.     It  has  fre- 
quently pained  us  to  see  productions  appear  before  the  world  in  a 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  form,  which,  if  they  had  only  been  pro- 
perly heightened  by  the  gems  of  art,  and  set  off  by  the  hand  of  taste, 
might,  in  place  of  the  feeble  and  glow-worm  light  of  insipidity,  have 
broken  on  the  world  with  all  the   dazzling  brilliancy  of    genius. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  grand  defect  in  style  arises  from 
the  want  of  instruction  by  precept  and  example  ;  and  it  occurs  to  us 
that  we  cannot  more  profitably  employ  a  few  of  our  pages,  than  by 
supplying  the  latter  deficiency  of  example,  from  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Moore;  who,  being  a  poet,  and,  moreover, ^keeping  a  small  case  of 
little  "  Imagery"  common-place  books  invariably  upon  his  table  as 
he  reads  and  writes,  of  course  abounds  in  the  very  finest  specimens 
of  the  ornate  style.     The  "  Life  of  Sheridan"  is  more  particularly 
adapted  to  this  end,  in  that  the  author,  having  determined  to  write  no 
more  prose,  has  luckily  lavished  upon  this  work  all  the  similes  and 
allusions,  and  little  tit-bits  of  quotation  that  remained  on  hand.     By 
the  assistance,  therefore,  of  the  elaborate  work  in  question,  we  hope 
to  supply  some  profitable  Rules  of  Composition  ;  and  if  we  should  fail 
in  our  commentaries  and  applications^    the  examples  will  certainly 
be  productive  of  much  improvement. 

I.  "Genius,"  says  Buffon,  "is  patience,"  or  (as  another  French 
writer  has  explained  the  thought)  "  La  Patience  chcrche,  et  le 
G6nie  trouve ; "  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  to  the  co-operation 
of  these  two  powers  all  the  brightest  inventions  of  this  world  are 
owing;  that  Patience  must  first  explore  the  depths  where  the 
pearl  lies  hid,  before  Genius  boldly  dives  and  brings  it  up  full 
into  light.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  striking  exceptions  to  this 
rule  ;  and  our  own  times  have  witnessed  more  than  one  extraor- 
dinary intellect,  whose  depth  has  not  prevented  their  treasures 
from  lying  ever  ready  within  reach.  But  the  records  of  Immor- 
tality furnish  few  such  instances ;  and  all  we  know  of  the  works 
that  she  has  hitherto  marked  with  her  seal,  sufficiently  authorize 
the  general  position — that  nothing  great  and  durable  has  ever 
been  produced  with  ease,  and  that  labour  is  "  the  parent  of  all 
the  lasting  wonders  of  this  world,"  whether  in  verse  or  stone, 
whether  poetry  or  pyramids. — (^Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan^ 
4to.  P.  155.) 
What  a  galaxy  of  beauty  is  here ! — how  fortunate  are  we  in  our  first 
flower!      Let  the  young  student  observe  that  this  paragraph  is  a 
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beautiful  expansion  of  the  trite  thesis  of  "  Labor  omnia  vincit/'  and 
admire  the  splendid  robes  in  which  the  genius  and  taste  of  Mr.  Moore 
has  clothed  so  mean  and  beggarly  a  motto.  How  gloriously  do  the 
images  pass  in  procession !  Genius,  Patience  ;  Pearls  hid:  Patience, 
diving  first,  comes  up  and  tells  Genius  where  they  are ;  down  goes 
Gtmius  and  brings  them  up  in  his  hands.  Then  the  exception,  Extraor- 
dinary Intellect ;  Depth,  again:  Treasures,  i.e.  Pearls  swimming  on 
the  top.  Hence  no  need  of  Genius  and  his  fag  Patience.  Then  again. 
Immortality  marking  with  her  Seal,  and  keeping  her  Records — Labour, 
Poetry,  Pyramids,  Verse,  Stone ;  no  brick  or  mortar — nothing  mean. 

Much  instruction  is  hence  derivable.  First  take  your  motto. 
Look  in  your  common-place  book  lettered  apothegmeta  poikila^  for 
the  principal  word :  say  Genius — ^very  well.  Buffon  says  Genius  is 
Patience — very  well  again :  that  will  do.  But  stop  !  somebody  else 
says  that  Genius  is  not  the  same  person  as  Patience,  and  that  their 
occupation  is  different.  Poor  Patience  seeks,  and  lucky  Genius  finds— 
that  will  do :  now  what  shall  they  seek  and  find  ?  Pearls  are  pretty 
poetical  things,  and  are  not  easily  come  at.  Let  then  Patience  go 
down  to  see  if  there  are  any  pearls,  but  she  must  not  bring  any  up. 
No !  poor  Patience  must  come  and  tell  idle  Genius,  who  is  sitting  upon 
the  shore  in  a  brown  study ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  learns  that  Pearls  are 
to  be  had  merely  for  going  down,  sets  about  diving,  and  brings 
them  up,  of  course,  in  great  quantities.  We  trust  he  gives  poor 
Patience  a  pearl  or  two.  Now,  having  described  the  usual  mode  of 
Pearl,  that  is,  "bright  invention"  fishing,  you  must  think  of  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  There  being  exceptions  to  this  lucky 
division  of  labour,  how  is  it  that  Genius,  in  these  cases,  contrives 
to  do  without  poor  Patience  ?  The  fact  is,  that  idle  Genius  finds  the 
Pearl  swimming  on  the  top ;  and  there  being  no  necessity  to  bother 
himself  about  diving,  he  xery  contentedly  puts  them  in  his  pocket 
without  saying  a  word  to  poor  Patience.  These  exceptions,  such  they 
are,  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  Of  course  in  books  which  Inmior- 
tality  keeps  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  such  things ;  or  if  She 
does  not  put  them  down  in  her  book.  She  marks  them  with  her  own 
seal  to  know  them  again.  Now,  on  looking  over  these  seals,  or  else 
over  the  books,  you  find,  somehow  or  other,  that  the  cases  in  which 
Genius  has  done  without  Patience  are  very  few ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Patience  has  usually  gone  to  seek  the  Pearls  which  Genius 
was  to  find.  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  you  must,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  General  Position,  «.  e.  your  motto,  which  you  may  keep  to 
yourself,  is  right;  this  you  must  do  by  amplification,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  another  figure;  forget  Patience  and  Genius  and 
return  to  Labour,  from  which  you  set  out.  Hence  Labour  is  the  mother 
of  all  the  lasting  wonders  of  the  world.  Now,  what  are  the  most 
lasting  wondert3  of  the  world  ?  Of  course  verse  is  a  very  endurable 
thing,  and  stone  is  also  very  endurable ;  try  verse  and  stone :  they  do 
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very  well  for  scoso,  but  for  sound  you  must  have  fine  words,  and  a 
little  alliteration  will  make  the  whole  go  off  the  tongue  trippingly. 
Now  poetry  is  made  of  verse,  and  the  pyramids  of  stone.  Excellent 
Poetry  or  Pyramids ! — that  sounds  well.  "  Labour  is  the  Parent  of  all 
the  lasting  Wonders  of  this  World,  whether  in  Verse  or  Stone^ 
whether  Pyramids  or  Poetry." 

II.  "  The  levities  and  errors  of  the  one,  (Charles  Surface,)  arising 
from  warmth  of  heart  and  of  youth,  may  be  merely  like  those 
mists  that  exhale  from  summer  streams,  obscuring  them  awhile 
from  the  eye,  without  a£fecting  the  native  purity  of  the  waters ; 
while  the  hypocrisy  of  the  other,  (Joseph  Surface,)  is  like  the 
mirage  of  the  desert,  shining  with  promise  on  the  surface,  but 
all  false  and  barren  beneath.'* — (P.  186.) 

This  is  a  beautiful  comparison.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any 
comparison  was  wanting ;  but  how  very  common-place  it  would  have 
been,  merely  to  say  that  the  errors  of  the  one  brother  arose  from 
warmth  of  heart,  whereas,  brother  Joseph  was  a  hy  pocrite,  and, 
of  course,  his  errors  arose  from  cold  of  heart.  This  b  dull — flat;  but 
let  in  the  sun  and  all  is  illuminated — Summer  Streams  immediately  ex- 
hale bright  Mists,  and  all  the  while  the  Native  Purity  of  the  Water  b 
not  affected.  Then  again,  without  the  sun  you  could  have  no  mirage^ 
with  its  shining  promise  above  and  its  barrenness  beneath.  This  truly 
is  composition. 

III.  "  In  Congreve's  Double  Dealer,  (Act  III.  Scene  10,)  there  iff 
much  which  may,  at  least,  have  mixed  itself  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  Sheridan,  and  influenced  the  course  of  his  fancy — ^it  being 
often  found  that  the  images  with  wliich  the  memory  is  furnished, 
like  those  pictures  hung  up  before  the  eyes  of  pregnant  women  at 
Sparta,  produce  insensibly  a  likeness  to  themselves  in  the  off- 
spring, which  the  imagination  brings  forth." — (P.  189.) 

Here  now  the  naked  fact  is,  merely  that  Sheridan  recollected  cer- 
tain matters  out  of  the  Double  Dealer,  which  he  imitated,  or  which 
furnished  him  with  suggestions.  What  a  poor,  uninteresting  fact  is  this. 
Mark  the  polishing  hand  of  Genius.  Patience  doubtless  supplied  the 
raw  material.  The  meihory  hangs  up  "  images"  in  the  mind,  which 
the  imagination,  while  she  is  pregnant  with  an  idea,  amuses  herself 
with  looking  at ;  the  consequence  is,  that  when  Imagination  is  brought 
to-bcd  of  Idea,  little  Idea  bears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  one  of 
the  images  which  Memory  had  suspended  in  her  chamber. 

IV.  <'  The  Rolliad  and  the  Antijacobin  may,  on  their  respective 
sides  of  the  question,  be  considered  as  models  of  that  style  of 
political  satire,  whose  lightness  and  vivacity  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  proceeding  rather  from  the  wantonness  of  wit  than  of  ill- 
nature  ;  and  whose  very  malice,  from  the  fancy  with  which  it  is 
mixed  up,  like  certain  kinds  of  fire-works,  explodes  in  sparkles. 
They,  however,  who  are  most  inclined  to  forgive,  in  cpnsidcra- 
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tion  of  its  polish  and  playfulness,  the  personality  m  which  the 
wi-itcrs  of  both  these  works  indulged,  will  also  readily  admit  that 
by  no  less  shining  powers  can  a  licence  so  questionable  be  either 
assumed  or  palliated,  and  that  nothing  but  the  lively  efferves- 
cence of  the  draught  can  make  us  forget  the  bitterness  inftised 
into  it.     At  no  time  was  this  truth  ever  more  strikingly  exempli- 
fied than  at  present,  when  a  separation  seems  to  have  taken 
])lace  between  satire  and  wit ;  which  leaves  the  former  like  the 
toad,  without  the  *  jewel  in  its  head ;'  and  when  the  hands,  into 
which  the  weapon  of  personality  has  chiefly  fallen,  have  brought 
upon  it  a  stain  and  disrepute,  that  will  long  keep  such  writers  as 
those  of  the  Rolliad  and  Antijacobin  from  touching  it  again." — 
(Pp.  305,  306.) 
It  is  impossible  enough  to  admire  the  splendid  variety  of  this  Jjas- 
sage.  We  have  images  by  the  bushel :  let  these  be  hung  up  by  Memory 
in  the  Mind,  and  pregnant  Imagination  must  be  brought  to-bed  of 
twins.     Malice,  mixed   up  with  Fancy,  explodes  like  fire-works  in 
sparkles.     Polished  and  Playful  Personality  Palliated,  is  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  shining  Powers,  just  as  you  take  a  bitter  effervescing 
draught.     Satire  and  Wit  used  to  be  like  the  toad  with  the  jewel  in 
its  head.     Satire  is  still  like  the  toad ;  but  wit  has  run  away  with  the 
jewel,  and  Personality  has  let  its  Weapon  fall  into  such  careless  hands, 
that  it  is  all  so  stained  that  respectable  people  will  not  use  it.     Such 
brilliancy  takes  the  mind  captive.     Nee  fortibus,  sed  etiam  fulgenti- 
bus  armis  prseliatus  in  causa  est  Cicero  Comelii. 

V.  Precept  and  example  are  both  comprised  in  the  following  example. 
Do  as  Mr.  Sheridan  did  when  he  heard  a  good  thing ;  put  it  down  in 
your  margin,  and  string  together  all  the  good  things  which  you  have 
collected  in  your  reading,  for  the  last  six  months,  and  you  will  write 
such  sentences  as  these. 

"  That  he  had  no  such  scruple,  however,  in  writing,  it  apx^ears 
evident  from  the  pains  which  he  took  to  string  upon  his  new  plot, 
every  bright  thought  and  fancy  which  he  had  brought  togeth^ ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  in  turning  over  his  manuscripts,  to 
see  how  the  outstanding  jokes  are  kepi  in  recollection.upon  the 
margin,  till  he  can  find  some  opportunity  of  funding  them  with 
advantage." 

VI.  We  are  further  favoured  in  another  passage  of  great  beauty,  with 
a  description  of  the  florid  style,  which  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  j^onth 
ambitious  of  fine  writing,  though  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  it, 
considering  all  things,  the  ornate  style  is  spoken  of  much  too  lightly. 

"  It  is  surely  a  most  unjust  disparagement  of  the  eloquence  of 
Burke,  to  apply  to  it,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  the  epithet  *  flowery* 
— a  designation  only  applicable  to  that  ordinary  ambition  of  style, 
whose  chief  display,  by  necessity 9  consists  of  ornament  without 
thought,  and  pomp  without  substance.     A  succession  of  bright 
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images  clothed  in  simple  transparent  language— even  when,  as  in 
Burke,  they  ^  crowd  upon  the  aching  sense'  too  dazzlingly — should 
never  be  confounded  with  that  mere  verbal  opulence  of  style, 
which  mistakes  the  glare  of  words  for  the  glitter  of  ideas,  and 
like  the  Helen  of  the  sculptor  Lysippus,  makes  finery  supply  the 
place  of  beauty.  The  figurative  definition  of  eloquence  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs — ^  Apples  of  gold  in  a  net-work  of  silver/  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  that  cnshrinement  of  rich,  solid  thoughts, 
in  clear  and  shining  language,  which  is  the  triumph  of  the  ima- 
ginative class  of  writers  and  orators — ^while  perhaps  the  *  net- 
work', without  the  gold  inclosed,  is  a  type  equally  significant  of 
what  is  called  '  flowers'  of  eloquence." — (P.  374.) 

VII.  It  is  a  very  mistaken  notion  to  imagine  that  metaphors  are  only 
to  be  taken  from  objects  of  dignity  and  importance,  as  the  sun,  a  river, 
a  lion,  or  the  like.  All  art,  and  nature,  and  affairs  of  life,  however 
mean,  may  serve  the  place  of  illustration.  For  instance,  how  forcible 
is  the  following  metaphor,  for  which  Mr.  Moore  is  indebted  to  the 
Jews. 

^^  It  seems  wonderful  that  there  should  still  be  found  high  and 

gifted  spirits,  to  waste  themselves  in  such  temporary  struggles ; 

aiid,  like  that  spendthrift  of  genius,  Sheridan,  to  discount  their 

immortality  for  the  payment  of  fame  in  handy  which  these 

triumphs  of  the  day  secure  to  them." — (P.  379.) 

This  is  very  nearly  as  sublime  as  the  celebrated  sermon  of  the 

great  methodist  preacher,  Dr.  Coke,  in  which  he  familiarly  represents 

the  atonement  under  the  form  of  a  note  of  hand ;  our  Saviour  being 

the  drawer,  the  Deity  the  acceptor,  and  the  amount  i^ot  one  man's 

immortality,  but  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.     Let  not  Mr.  Moore, 

however,  despair. 

VIII.  A  grand  difficulty  with  your  young  florid  writer  of  a  plethoric 
common-place  book,  is  the  means  of  introducing  his  classic  allusions, 
without  dragging  them  in  by  head  and  shoulders.  Our  great  text  book 
abounds  with  instructive  instances,  in  which  the  author  seen^  to  have 
been  forced  upon  the  allusion  or  quotation  by  its  felicitous  aptness. 
Such  is  the  following  allusion  to  the  Great  Pan  of  Despotism ;  by  which 
is  not  meant  either  the  cauldron  of  the  Veiled  Prophet,  or  the  hollow  Bull 
of  Pcrillus,  but  the  Heathen  God  Pan,  whose  death,  it  is  said,  certain 
prinutive  Christians,  in  a  boat,  heard  proclaimed  from  a  wood  on  the 
shore,  by  a  voice  crying.  Pan  is  Dead !  Pan  is  Dead !  which  death  of 
Pan  is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  crucifixion  of. 
Christ.  It  may  appear  but  an  Irish  kind  of  illustration  to  use  a  com- 
parison which  requires  so  much  explanation,  but  then  it  shows  one's 
learning  prettily,  and  sounds  well,  which  is,  after  all,  the  main  thing. 

Speaking  of  the  French  Revolution,  Mr.  Moore  says : — 

"  While  the  voice  of  philosophy  was  heard  along  the  neigh- 
bouring shores,  speaking  aloud  those  oracular  warnings  which 
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preceded  the  death  of  the  Great  Pan  of  despotism,  the  conrtiem 
and  lawyers  of  England  were,  with  an  emulous  spirit  of  sertility, 
advising  and  sanctioning  such  strides  of  power,  as  would  not  have 
been  unworthy  of  the  most  dark  and  slavish  times." — (P.  253.) 

IX.  Again,  we  have  another  happy  classical  allusion  which  should  be 
imitated ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Pygmalion  has  been  already 
made  much  use  of: — 

"  Much  of  the  original  material  is  still  preserved  thraughont, 
but  that,  like  the  ivory  melting  in  the  hands  of  Pygmalion,  it  has 
lost  all  its  first  rigidity  and  roughness,  and,  assuming  at  every  touch 
some  variety  of  aspect,  seems  to  have  gained  new  grace  by  every 
change."— (P.  173.) 

X.  The  art  of  ennobling  a  mean  thing  has  always  been  thought  one 
of  the  privileges  of  the  highest  order  of  talent ;  we  have  a  fine  example 
of  it  here.  Mr.  Sheridan  wrote  love  verses  at  one  time,  which  he 
afterwards  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  characters  in  his  play : — 

"  There  is  something,  it  must  be  owned,  not  very  sentimental 

in  this  conversion  of  the  poetry  of  affection,  to  other  and  less 

sacred  uses  ;  as  if,  like  the  ornaments  of  a  passing  pageant,  it 

might  be  broken  up  after  the  show  was  over,  and  applied  to  more 

useful  purposes.     That  the  young  poet  should  be  guilty  of  such 

sacrilege  to  love,  and  thus  steal  back  his  golden  offerings  from 

the  altar,  and  melt  them  down  into  utensils  of  worldly  display^ 

can  only  be  excused  by  that  demand  upon  the  riches  of  his 

fancy,  which  the  rapidity  of  his  present  career  in  the  services  <rf 

the  dramatic  muse  occasioned." — (P.  130.) 

Here  the  young  student  will  perceive  is  a  double  row  of  diamonds ; 

the  author  has  two  strings  to  his  bow.    If  the  "  passing  pageant"  miss, 

twang  goes  the  string  with  the  "  golden  offerings  at  the  altar."    How 

tamely  a  mere  pedestrian  proser  would  have  written  on  this  topic !    He 

would  have  meanly  described  it  in  some  such  low  manner  as  this :— Mr. 

Sheridan  being  very  idle  one  day,  and  very  much  pressed  for  money,  cast 

about  how  he  might  get  through  his  play,  which  was  sticking  fast  for 

want  of  the  songs,  when  he  luckily  bethought  him  of  some  verses  which 

he  had  sent  to  his  wife,  before  they  were  married.    "  Mrs.  Sheridan,  I 

kept  no  copy  of  those  foolish  things  I  wrote  about  you  at  Bath  ;  you 

remember — the  occasion  is  gone  by — pray  let  me  have  them,  I  am  hi 

great  want  of  a  song,  and  though  I  have  scribbled  some  pages,  I 

cannot  get  a  verse  to  my  mind."    Now  we  must  either  suppose  Mrs. 

Sheridan  readily  acquiescing,  and  presenting  a  little  bundle  of  papers, 

with  a  "  here  they  are,  my  dear  ;"  or,  aliter,we  must  apply  <  the  gold 

offerings,'  and  '  the  altar.'    Mrs.  S.  refuses  ;  and  Mr.  S.v^  sorely  dis^ 

tressed  for   an  epilogue,   hies  to  her   dressing-room,  and  breaking 

the  lock  of  a  neat  little  rose-wood  writing-case,  "steals"  back  his 

verses,  and  alters  the  names,  trims  some  of  the  rhymes,  and  lifts  over  the 
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style  a  halting  verse  or  two,  sends  them  to  Mrs.  or  Mr..  ■  to  be 
«poken  that  night,  as  an  epilogue  to  the  new  piece.  How  paltry  is  all 
this,  compared  with  the  ^'  passing  pageant,"  the  ^^  golden  offeringB/' 
"  the  altar,"  the  "  utensils,"  "  the  riches,"  the  "  dramatic  muse." 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  end  to  the  instruction  to  be  obtained,  by 
happy  alchemy,  from  this  invaluable  model  of  style ;  were  we  to  attempt 
to  point  out  a  tithe  of  the  merits,  in  the  way  of  fine  writing,  to  the 
yoUng  student,  we  should  write  as  big  a  book  as  Qiiintilian.  All  we 
can  do  is,  to  reconmiend  to  all,  school-boys  especially,  to  turn  over  this 
quarto  the  whole  of  the  day  and  night  that  they  can  spare  from  eating 
and  drinking,  and  sleeping,  and  playing,  and  capping  verses. 
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Though  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  introduction  of  this  class  of 
books  as  a  trick  on  the  part  of  the  venders,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
practice  of  making  Christmas  presents,  to  get  off  an  additional  book 
in  the  year,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  a  certain  portion  of  praise 
from  the  projectors,  for  the  spirit  with  which  they  have  ventured  on 
the  enterprise.  In  the  department  of  the  fine  arts  no  expense  has 
apparently  been  spared  in  these  two  works,  and  the  success  is  really 
distinguished ;  we  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  literary  share. 
The  verse  and  the  prose  are  equally  uninteresting,  unamusing,  worthless ; 
unless  it  be  by  the  strength  of  the  artists  and  printers'  merits,  (for 
these  two  books  are  beautifully  got  up  in  all  points,)  there  is  small 
chance  of  this  species  of  work  succeeding  in  this  country.  Writers 
have  so  many  other  and  superior  channels  for  their  occasional  produc- 
tions, that  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  keep  them  to  the  end  of  the 
year  for  these  annual  little  works  ;  and  should  they  write  some  little 
trifle  for  the  occasion,  on  the  receipt  of  a  pressing  and  flattering  letter 
from  the  getter-up  of  the  work — suppose  that  their  good  nature  yields-^ 
what  is  to  be  expected  ?  In  Germany,  from  which  the  idea  is  imported^ 
the  Taschenbuchs,at  least  the  best,  emanate  from  some  particular  class^ 
party,  or  knot  of  writers.  Suppose  Southcy,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Lamb,  were  to  throw,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  their  adversaria 
together,  and  publish  them  in  the  form  of  one  of  these  little  present- 
books  ;  or  suppose  any  other  knot,  as  Scott,  Wilson,  Lockhart,  Hogg, 
&c.  or  Moore,  Rogers,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Straugford,  &c.  were  to  do 
the  same,  then  the  world  would  entertain  some  curiosity  about  their 


*  Ackerman'g  Forget  Me  Not,     1826. 
Friendsfdp'a  Offering,    Edited  by  T.  K.  Hervey.     1826. 
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contents,  and  thoy  would  really  be  worth  interchanging  tniOBg  therespee- 
tive  admirers  of  their  schools.  This  either  is  or  was  the  German  plaa ; 
and  many  striking  and  pleasant  advantages  it  had.  It  is  very  odd  to 
see  such  a  constellation  of  celebrated  names  as  these  little  books  boast 
in  the  table  of  contents,  and  yet  find  such  an  utter  darkness  ^read 
over  the  pages  themselves.  Had  there  been  a  prize  proclaimed  for  the 
worst  copy  of  verses,tobe  written  for  only  by  well-known  English  poets ; 
and  had  Mr.  T.  K.  Hervey,  or  Mr.  Alaric  A.  Watts  been  elected  the 
Judge  Midas  on  the  occasion, it  would  have  taken  either  of  these  gentle- 
men many  a  sad  evening  to  assign,  with  justice,  the  palm  of  dullness. 
However,  under  the  circumstances,  we  are  persuaded  that  better  books 
of  the  kind  could  not  well  have  been  collected  together,  and  we  will 
forgive  the  "  prose  and  worse,"  for  the  sake  of  ^the  pictures.  In  the 
Forget  Me  JVot  we  cannot  enough  admire  the  effect  of  "  Contempla- 
tion," and  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs."  In 
Friendship's  Offering  the  truly  good  engravings  are  even  more  nume- 
rous than  in  the  other. 


AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SICILIAN  AUTO-DA-Ffc, 

CELEBRATED  AT  PALERMO  IN  1724. 

Naples,  October  1,  1825, 

In  walking  a  few  days  ago  through  the  streets  of  Naples,  I  stopped 
before  one  of  those  banc  her  ozzi  or  book-stalls,  (so  common  in  this 
good  city,)  to  which  the  petty  larceny  of  servants,  or  the  poverty  of 
owners,  is  accustomed  to  transfer  literary  stores  and  other  superfluous 
articles.  I  can  seldom  pass  by  these  weather-beaten,  motley  depo^ 
sitorics,  and  very  often  find  great  amusement  in  turning  over  their 
wares.  The  articles  most  commonly  found  on  these  stalls  are,  old  finger- 
worn  breviaries;  odd  volumes  of  Metastasio ;  huge  tomes  of  lives  of 
saints  and  church  discipline,  with  the  names  and  qualities  of  their 
ancient  pro])rietors  inscribed  on  the  title-page  in  Latin ;  petty 
pamphlets  of  poetry ;  sonnets  to  Signora  such-a-one*s  eyebrow :  epi- 
thalamiunis ;  funeral  eulogiums ;  treatises  on  obsolete  systems  of 
political  economy ;  smorjie,  or  infallible  rules  for  gaining  in  the 
lottery ;  thoughts  on  the  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree ;  libretti  of  the 
opera  and  the  comedies,  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  represented  at 
San  Carlino ;  now  and  then  a  fine  Dutch  edition  of  some  Latin  or 
Greek  classic,  its  rich  solid  binding  impressed  with  the  showy  arms 
of  some  noble  family  long  ago  eclipsed ;  stupid  novels,  badly  done 
into  Italian  from  the  French;  accounts  of  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius 
and  the  earthquakes  of  Calabria;  narratives  of  miraculous  madonnas, 
and  memoirs  of  remorseless  banditti.    At  times,  however,  more  rare 
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and  recondite  matter  is  to  be  met  with ;  I  once,  to  the  no  BnuU 
satififtiction  of  a  hihliopolic  friend,  picked  np  s  choice  qvaitn 
ceniiata  edition ;  and  several  times,  no  less  to  my  own  satisiw^tiDii, 
hare  lighted  npon  toIqidcb  of  curions  mstter,  ^uite  out  of  the  asnd 
ran^  of  literatore,  but  interestingly  illastrative  of  different  periodi 
of  the  history  of  thie  country.  One  day  or  other  I  may  serve  yon  vf 
a  collection  from  these  choice  fragments ;  but  my  present  businoi 
b  with  my  acquisition  of  the  other  momin)^.  At  my  firat  glanc* 
along  the  stall,  roy  eye  was  arrested  by  the  following  striking  title- 
page,  in  quarto : — 

L'ATTO 
FCBLICA   Dl   FBDE, 


IN  PAX.XIUIO.  asccxxiv. 


E>uch  a  dtfi'umout  a^  ib\A  via  not  to  be  let  so :  so  after  a  t 
bariRiiniui;,  (for  tho  vender  set  little  value  apou  it.^  it  -vtammtm 
threo  i-arUui,  or  one  sliilUii^  stertinj. 

Oil  UH'kiti^  throujcU  tlu.' volumo.  I  found  it  contiuned  ft  nijd^ 
i-utusianlinl  account  of  the  pn.H-eodiric^  uf  the  InqoisitioBf  W  * 
deSk'ripEtoQof  mi  .^M^-t/u-/'^.  l;ib<mred  n-ith  fnut  zest  and  M^ 
}<rt.vi»it>u.  thL-  wholo  uni4iui.'uti:d   and  illustrated  with   Euta  lip 
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engravings,  folded  up  in  the  manner  of  maps.  I  learned,  moreover, 
that  its  author  was  the  same  M ongitore  that  wrote  the  Bibliotheca 
Sicula,  a  man  celebrated  in  his  day  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  who 
is  still  consulted  with  respect  by  those  who  study  the  history  (parti- 
cularly the  literary  history)  of  Sicily.  How  strange,  how  incon- 
ceivable, that  a  man  whose  mind  ought  to  have  been  humanized  by 
such  pursuits,  should  have  been  a  fierce  member  of  the  abhorred 
Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  author  of  such  abominations  as 
the  pages  before  me ! 

The  volume  opens  with  a  Dedication,  in  the  Spanish  language,  to 
the  Emperor,  by  the  Bishop  of  Albarracin,  the  Inquisitor-General. 
It  is  a  piece  of  wild  rant,  in  which  David  and  Paul  the  deacon,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Hercules,  Jupiter  and  the  reigning  monarch, 
Solomon  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.  are  mixed  up  in  heterogeneous  con- 
fusion, to  enforce  the  duty  of  supporting  the  Holy  Office.  This  is 
followed  by  another  Dedication,  also  in  Spanish,  to  the  above-men- 
tioned dedicator,  the  Bishop  of  Albarracin,  of  the  Council  of  his 
Catholic  Cesarean  Majesty,  Inquisitor-General  of  Spain,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  Doctors  and  heads  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Sicily,  Don  Juan  Ferrer, 
Don  Joseph  de  Luzan  y  Guasco,  and  Don  Bias  Antonio  de  Oloriz, 
under  whose  care  the  work  had  been  drawn  up.  This  latter  dedica- 
tion informed  me,  among  other  things,  that  his  gracious  Majesty,  full 
of  Christian  zeal,  not  only  approved  of  this  Auto-da-fby  but  ordered 
his  viceroy  at  Palermo,  the  Count  of  Palma,  Marquis  of  Almenara, 
to  protect  the  Holy  Tribunal  to  the  utmost,  and  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Auto  out  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  "  in  order  that  it 
might  be  celebrated  with  the  greatest  decorum  and  magnificence,  as 
indeed  it  was,  with  not  less  applause  than  edification.'' 

An  Address  to  the  Reader,  in  Italian,  by  the  worthy  author  of  the 
description,  opens  with  this  agreeable  information  i — 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  of  the  benefits  commmiicated  by  Divine 
Providence  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  is  certainly  the  Sacred  Tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 
sition! 

He  then  gives  a  Catholic  history  of  Sicily;  and,  to  prove  his 
assertion,  dwells  with  pride  and  satisfaction  on  the  important  cir- 
cumstance of  his  native  island's  never  having  given  birth  to  a  here- 
siarch,  and  having  invariably  rooted  out  and  destroyed  the  execrable 
doctrines  of  heresy  introduced  by  foreigners. 

For  a  long  course  of  years  (says  he)  this  has  been  the  work  of  the  Holy  Office, 
first  founded  in  Sicily  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1224,  and  lodged  by  him  in  his 
palace  of  Palermo,  as  the  place  of  the  greatest  safety  and  honour.  The  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  dignity,  glory,  and  majesty  of  the  Holy  Office,  is  however  due  to  the 
seal  and  powerful  protection  of  their  Catholic  Majetties ;  wlfo,  ever  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  Christian  religion  in  its  purity,  free  from  the  shadow,  or  even  suspicion  of 
heresy,  employed  all  their  fervour  to  establish  it  wherever  they  extended  their 
dominions ;  and  besides  loading  it  with  privileges  and  pre-eminences,  sustained  it 
with  the  vigorous  arm  of  their  temporal  power,  and  with  the  profusion  of  incalculable 
treasures.      ♦        •        •        ♦        ♦       But  the  Cathiolic  i^iaiX"^  ^c^q  Twst^  -wsiS. 
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and  recondite  matter  Is  to  be  met  with;  1  once,  to  the  no  small 
sfttiefaction  of  a  btbliopolic  friend,  picked  np  a  choice  quattro 
centiata  edition  ;  and  sereral  times,  no  less  to  my  own  Batiefoctioa, 
have  lighted  upon  volumes  of  curions  matter,  ^luite  out  of  the  usual 
range  of  literature,  but  interestingly  UlnBtTativc  of  different  periods 
of  the  history  of  this  country.  One  day  or  other  I  may  serve  yon  up 
a  collection  from  these  choice  fragments ;  but  my  present  business 
is  with  my  acquisition  of  the  other  morning.  At  my  first  glance 
along  the  stall,  my  eye  was  arrested  by  the  following  striking  title- 
page,  in  quarto  -.-^ 

L'ATTO 

FUBLICA  DI    FEDE, 


IN  PALERKO,  HDCCXXIV. 


Such  a  document  as  this  was  not  to  be  let  go ;  so  after  a  very  little 
bargaining,  (for  the  vender  set  little  value  upon  it,)  it  waa  mine  for 
three  carlini,  or  one  shilling  sterling. 

On  looking  through  the  volume,  I  found  it  contained  a  very  cir- 
cumfitantial  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a 
description  of  an  AuiO'da-fi,  laboured  with  great  zest  and  minute 
precision,  the  whole  ornamented  and  illustrated  with   four  la^ 
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engravings,  folded  up  in  the  manner  of  maps.  I  learned,  moreover, 
that  its  author  was  the  same  Mongitore  that  wrote  the  Bihliotheca 
Sicula,  a  man  celehrated  in  his  day  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  who 
is  still  consulted  with  respect  hy  those  who  study  the  history  (parti- 
cularly the  literary  history)  of  Sicily.  How  strange,  how  incon- 
ceivable, that  a  man  whose  mind  ought  to  have  been  humanized  by 
such  pursuits,  should  have  been  a  fierce  member  of  the  abhorred 
Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  author  of  such  abominations  as 
the  pages  before  me ! 

The  volume  opens  with  a  Dedication,  in  the  Spanish  language,  to 
the  Emperor,  by  the  Bishop  of  Albarracin,  the  Inquisitor-General. 
It  is  a  piece  of  wild  rant,  in  which  David  and  Paul  the  deacon,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Hercules,  Jupiter  and  the  reigning  monarch, 
Solomon  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.  are  mixed  up  in  heterogeneous  con- 
fusion, to  enforce  the  duty  of  supporting  the  Holy  Office.  This  is 
followed  by  another  Dedication,  also  in  Spanish,  to  the  above-men- 
tioned dedicator,  the  Bishop  of  Albarracin,  of  the  Council  of  his 
Catholic  Cesarean  Majesty,  Inquisitor-General  of  Spain,  8cc.  by  the 
Rev.  Doctors  and  heads  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Sicily,  Don  Juan  Ferrer, 
Don  Joseph  de  Luzan  y  Guasco,  and  Don  Bias  Antonio  de  Oloriz, 
under  whose  care  the  work  had  been  drawn  up.  This  latter  dedica- 
tion informed  me,  among  other  things,  that  his  gracious  Majesty,  full 
of  Christian  zeal,  not  only  approved  of  this  Auto-da-fhy  but  ordered 
his  viceroy  at  Palermo,  the  Count  of  Palma,  Marquis  of  Almenara, 
to  protect  the  Holy  Tribunal  to  the  utmost,  and  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Auto  out  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  "  in  order  that  it 
might  be  celebrated  with  the  greatest  decorum  and  magnificence,  as 
indeed  it  was,  with  not  less  applause  than  edification." 

An  Address  to  the  Reader,  in  Italian,  by  the  worthy  author  of  the 
description,  opens  with  this  agreeable  information : — 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  yaluable  of  the  beitefits  communicated  by  Divine 
Providence  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  is  certainly  the  Sacred  Tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ! 

He  then  gives  a  Catholic  history  of  Sicily ;  and,  to  prove  his 
assertion,  dwells  with  pride  and  satisfaction  on  the  important  cir- 
cumstance of  his  native  island's  never  having  given  birth  to  a  here- 
siarch,  and  having  invariably  rooted  out  and  destroyed  the  execrable 
doctrines  of  heresy  introduced  by  foreigners. 

For  a  long  course  of  years  (says  he)  this  has  been  the  work  of  the  Holy  Office, 
first  founded  in  Sicily  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1224,  and  lodged  by  him  in  his 
palace  of  Palermo,  as  the  place  of  the  greatest  safety  and  honour.  The  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  dignity,  glory,  and  majesty  of  the  Holy  Office,  is  however  due  to  the 
zeal  and  powerful  protection  of  their  Catholic  Majesties ;  wlto,  ever  desiroua  of  pre- 
serving the  Christian  religion  in  its  purity,  free  from  the  shadow,  or  even  suspicion  of 
heresy,  employed  all  their  fervour  to  establish  it  wherever  they  extended  their 
dominions ;  and  besides  loading  it  with  privileges  and  pre-emineiices,  sustained  it 
with  the  vigorous  arm  of  their  temporal  power,  and  with  the  profusion  of  incalculable 
treai^ures.       *        »        «        *        ♦        But  the  Catholic  dynasty  grew  more  and 
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mora  lealous  in  protecdng  and  aggrandizing  it,  particularly  the  branch  of  the  Aiutiuii 
monarchB,  who,  holding  the  cause  of  the  Inquisition  as  at  once  the  cause  of  God  and  their 
own,  were  ever  devotedly  partial  to  it,  and  preserved  it  with  zeal  equal  to  their  power  : 
and,  in  &ct,  each  of  these  sovereigns  bequeathed  to  his  successor,  with  the  crown,  tlie 
obligation  to  defend  and  protect  this  Tribunal : — "  Jure  quodam  luereditaiio,"  aays 
the  Father  Salelles,  apeaking  of  these  sovereigns,  "  hoc  de  piotegendia  sic,  "et  ful« 
ciendis  Tribonalibua  Fidei,  translatnm  esse  de  patribns  ad  filioe :  imo  ipsis  tempon 
mortis,  ant  prius  ab  illis  maximo  opere  commendatum." 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  lie  who  besieged  the  capital  of  the 
Cliristian  world ;  whose  army  committed  more  horrors  in  the  centre  of 
"  Christ's  government  visible  upon  earth,"  than  the  barbarians  of 
the  pagan  Alaric,  the  Vandal  Genseric,  or  Totila  the  Goth;  he 
whose  artillery  battered  the  residence  of  the  Pope  ;  he,  the  impious, 
who,  despising  reiterated  excommunications,  kept  the  Vicegerent  of 
Heaven  a  prisoner  for  several  months ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  not 
less  glorious  for  his  piety  than  his  conquests,  because  he  favoured 
the  Inquisition,  and  laboured  to  introduce  its  tribunals  into  all  the 
dominions  of  his  vast  monarchy.  As  this, "  the  greatest  benefit  of  Pro- 
vidence," had  long  been  established  in  Sicily,  he  had  only  to  encourage 
it ;  which,  in  the  fulness  of  his  wisdom  and  piety,  this  remorseless 
slave  of  ambition  did,  by  confirming  all  the  privileges  granted  it  by 
his  predecessors,  and  adding  others  of  his  own.  In  1535,  when  he 
▼isited  Palermo,  he  thanked  the  Inquisitors  there  established  for 
their  valuable  labours,  and  conferred  on  them  fresh  favours  and 
graces;  and  by  a  letter,  dated  Madrid,  1543,  he  conceded  them  new 
honours,  and  a  still  wider  extent  of  jurisdiction. 

Charles  scrupled  to  employ  neither  force  nor  treachery  to  introduce 
the  Inquisition  into  the  Continented  part  of  his  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  but  he  was  not  more  successful  than  his  predecessors.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  fact,  and  indeed  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  this 
eountry,  that  Naples  would  never  admit  the  Holy  Office ;  and  thai 
even  in  the  period  of  her  greatest  oppression  and  debasement,  the 
mere  report  that  the  government  had  it  in  contemplation  to  introduce 
that  dreaded  tribunal,  was  enough  to  arouse  the  people  to  furious 
resistance.  Even  when  Gonsalvo  di  Cordova,  in  the  flush  of  victory 
and  power,  took  possession  of  Naples  for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the 
Neapolitans  stipulated  with  him  that  he  should  introduce  neither 
Inquisition  nor  Inquisitor  into  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Grand  Captain 
was  obliged  to  assent,  notwithstanding  his  fanaticism  and  might.  At 
a  later  period  of  his  reign,  when  Ferdinand  wanted  to  slight  the 
compact  of  Gonsalvo  with  the  Neapolitans,  and  to  force  them  to 
receive  the  Holy  Office,  the  people  rose  unanimously,  declaring  their 
resolution  to  face  every  misfortune  rather  than  submit;  and  the 
Spanish  Inquisitors  who  had  arrived  were  ignominiously  driven  out 
of  the  country.  When  Charles  V.  was  in  Naples,  in  the  beginning 
of  1536,  and  learned  how  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were 
spreading  in  Italy>  and  even  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  he  would 
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fain  have  extended  the  shield  of  the  Holy  Office  over  his  Neapolitan 
dominions ;  hut,  warned  by  his  ministers  and  the  indignation  of  th^ 
people,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  issuing  a  rigorou^ 
edict,  condemning  every  one  who  had  contact  or  correspondence  with 
persons  infected  with,  or  suspected  of^  Lutheranism,  to  the  loss  of 
property  and  life.  Ten  years  after  this  period,  when,  notwithstanding 
the  rigid  prohibition  of  books,  the  closing  of  academies,  and  all 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  (measures  effected  by  his  Viceroy 
Toledo,)  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  first  introduced  by  the 
celebrated  preacher.  Friar  Bernardino  of  Siena,  seemed  to  gain 
ground  in  the  kingdom,  Charles's  alarm  increased,  and  he  made 
another  and  strenuous  attempt  to  establish  the  Holy  Office.  Toledo, 
the  powerful  and  political  viceroy,  on  receiving  the  Emperor's  orders, 
stated  in  reply,  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  enterprise,  and 
begged  for  time.  As  soon  as  the  people  suspected  what  was  pre- 
paring, they  rose  up  in  arms,  sounded  the  tocsin  of  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  deposed  the  magistrates  who  were  attempting  to  forward 
the  views  of  government,  and  declared  them,  and  all  such,  traitors 
to  their  country.  The  nobles  were  nearly  all  unanimous  with  the 
people,  and  some  of  their  blood  shed  on  the  scaffold,  only  served  to 
exasperate  the  city,  and  to  unite  all  classes  more  closely.  The 
numerous  Spanish  troops  in  the  capital,  far  from  being  able  to  over- 
power the  people,  could  scarcely  defend  themselves :  the  Neapolitans, 
crying  "  Long  live  the  Emperor  our  sovereign,  but  no  Inquisition!" 
fought  for  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  streets,  at  tlie  end  of 
which  time  the  Viceroy  was  happy  to  conclude  a  truce.  It  wa$ 
agreed  that  the  city  should  send  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor,  and 
that  until  the  answer  arrived,  the  Viceroy  should  do  nothing  relative 
to  the  Inquisition,  or  the  punishment  of  the  insubordinate.  Toledo, 
at  the  same  time,  dispatched  the  Marquis  della  Valle  to  the  Emperor, 
whom  he  conjured  to  desist  from  his  project,  assuring  him  that  the 
Inquisition  of  Spain  would  never  be  submitted  to  in  Naples. 

During  the  absence  of  these  deputies,  the  people,  learning  that  the 
Viceroy,  mindless  of  his  oath,  had  applied  to  the  other  Italian  States 
for  troops  to  reduce  the  city,  rose  again  in  arms,  took  men  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  into  pay,  and  organized  fourteen  thousand  men. 
This  time  a  war  of  fifteen  days  was  carried  on  in  Naples ;  nor  did  the 
insurgents  confine  themselves  to  the  city,  the  palace  and  villas  of  the 
Viceroy  at  Puzzuoli  were  invaded  by  their  fury ;  and  as  every  day 
gave  them  firmer  conviction  of  their  strength,  they  might  soon  have 
proceeded  to  set  at  nought  the  power  of  CcBsar  himself.  In  the  heat 
of  the  contest,  however,  the  deputies  returned  from  the  Emperor ;  on 
assurances  of  good  faith,  the  people  laid  down  their  arms,  and  tlie 
government  caused  to  be  published  throughout  the  city,  by  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  that  the  Sovereign  had  ordained  that  the  Inquisition  should 
never  be  established  in  the  kingdom. 

2P2 
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Wh'  n  her  proccw  was  fioished,  the  Holy  Thbonal,  on  the  6th  of  Feb.  1703,  paoeed  to 
the  deiinitiTe  sentence,  and  with  all  pity  and  pleasing  mildness  (piacevoliasa)  obliged 
the  criminal  to  appear  as  a  penitent  in  the  chamber  of  the  Holy  Office,  in  presence  of 
the  Inquisitors  and  Ministers  of  the  secret ^  (del  secreto)  but  with  shut  doors.    It  was 
established  with  extreme  benignity,  that  in  this  manner  her  process-yerbal  should  be 
read,  that  she  should  abjure  her  errors,  and  after  being  solemnly  reprehended  and 
admonished,  should  be  absolved,  (ad  cavtelam,)  and  given  ovei^  to  a  prudent,  learned 
person,  to  be  instructed  and  guided  in  Christian  life  ;  leaving  to  his  decision  the  peni- 
tence to  be  imposed  on  her.     But  the  criminal  no  sooner  appeared  before  the  Inqirud- 
tors,  than  she  flew  into  such  a  rage  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  her  very  tight,  and  to 
put  a  gag  in  her  mouth  to  hinder  lier  from  upeakhig  improjterly  (per  non  parlare  a  spropo- 
sito :)  and  notwithstanding  all  this,  as  she  struggled  with  desperate  fury,  they  were 
obliged  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  and  send  her  back  to  the  dungeons. 

These  dreadful  scenes  were  repeated  many  times ;  but  torture,  the 
threats  of  burning,  and  the  admonitions  of  the  theologians,  increased 
her  madness,  and,  at  last,  all  that  could  be  forced  from  her,  were 
groans,  shouts,  shrieks,  and  imprecations,  assertions  of  the  falsehood 
of  her  accusers,  and  prayers  to  be  set  at  liberty,  that  she  migld  return 
to  Iter  home.  Physicians  visited  her  as  they  did  Friar  Bomualdo;  and 
asserted  several  times,  upon  oath,  and  in  view  of  all  her  phrenzy,  that 
she  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  health !  (in  istato  di  piena  salute.)  The 
tolerance  of  the  Holy  Office  could  not  last  for  ever ;  she  was  at  length 
tondcmucd  "  to  die  the  death,"  and  in  November  1705,  her  sentence 
was  approved  by  the  Superior  Inquisitor  of  Spain.  She  was  left  to 
languish  nineteen  years  longer  in  those  accursed  dungeons,  and  not 
until  1724,  after  twenty-five  years*  confinement,  did  she  see  the  light 
of  the  sun  ;  but  by  that  light  she  had  to  walk  to  the  mockery  of  a 
public  trial,  to  renewed  tortures,  and  thence  to  the  flames. 

The  labours  of  the  four  theologians  chosen  by  the  Inquisitors,  produced 
no  eflFcct ;  (it  was  never  intended  that  they  should.)  Friar  Romualdo 
called  upon  his  strength  not  to  desert  him  ;  and  Suor  Geltruda  said, 
that  she  was  a  woman,  and  they  theologians  ;  that  she  could  not  dis- 
pute with  them ;  consequently  they  were  both  left  to  the  fate  which 
was  prepared  for  them. 

The  day  before  the  burning  there  was  a  grand  procession  made  to 
the  theatre,  or  place  of  trial,  near  the  cathedral.  It  is  disgusting  to 
see  the  list  of  this  vile  parade,  swelling  out  to  the  number  of  an  army ; 
princes,  dukes,  marquisses,  barons  and  cavaliers,  ministers,  officers, 
advocates  and  clerks,  seem  all  to  have  been  eager  to  enrol  themselves 
with  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  inquisitors,  familiars,  executioners, 
and  the  other  innumerable  nondescripts  of  the  Holy  Office.  The 
most  delicate  attention  was  paid  to  rank  and  precedence,  and  some 
disputes  that  had  arisen  among  these  devotees  on  former  occasions, 
were  arranged  to  general  satisfaction.  Ices  and  sorbettes  were 
copiously  dispensed  to  the  "  nobility  and  gentry"  during  the  walk,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Prince  of  Cattolica  and  the  Prince  of  Belmontino. 
The  Viceroy  witnessed  this  and  the  procession  of  the  next  day,  from 
a  balcony  of  the  Archbishop's  palace,  in  company  of  the  Archbishop, 
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the  General-M-cfalef 'Of'tlk^  Impi^lAf  Joiih^;  liiia  OC^ 
The  ohject  of  this  procesrfdh  iras  to  phmt  ft  eradftr^  4  gpreeii  ttSedftM 
a  white  on6,  by  the  side  of  an  altar  witMn  &e  s1$eetiio  or  indoBiittt/ 
That  bdng  done,  tlie  proeession  broke  up  and  retired,  leaTing^imly'itf 
certain  number^of  moi^s  of  diffnrent  orders  to  goani  tiie  plaM  aod^ 
sanctify  it  by  devout  prayers  anff  Txjmng.  After  tHie  pfoetesfiitm^'ill' 
one  hour  of  the  iAght,iBJi  boor  aftei^  snn-set,)  tlue  Secretary/ IXMi' 
Tommaso  Antonio  *di  Laredo,  retumied  to  the  palace  of  tbe  Rolj 
Office,  where  the  Inqmsitors  were  waiting  for  bim.  Here  it  was  bb' 
duty  to  descend  to  tbe  dungeons,  and  to  examine,  with  five  doctoriy 
with  final  and  most  exact  care,  the  state  df  the  two  criminals!'  Tbey^ 
were  found,  as  they  had  been  several  times  before,  sound  of  mind;  and' 
in  an  excellent  state  of  health;  (sanidi  mente  e  in  ottimo  ^^ 
di  salute^  wherefore  tbe  five  doctors,  after  diligent  enquiries^  made 
their  report  in  writing,  authenticating  it  with  their  oatbs. '  OnTeeeivtpg' 
this  attestation,  the  Inquisitor  again  ^spatcbed  tbe  Secretary  Laredo^ 
to  the  secret  prisons,  wbere,  in  tbe  presence  of  some  counsellors  and 
theologians  of  the  Holy  Office,  be  intimated  to  tbe  unfortunate  wretobes^ 
their  horrid  fate  in  these  words :  .  ' 

Friar  Bomoaldo  of  St.  Augastme,  be  it  known  imto  thee  that  I  am  D<m  Tominaso 
Antonio  de  Laredo,  Seeietaiy  of  tiiis  most  Holy  Tribmial,  at  whose  order  I  come  to  xdbnii 
thee,  that  to-morrow  thou  wilt  be  canied  to  a  public  spectade,  when  a  tiiiimiarf 
of  thy  trial  will  be  xead  to  thee,  and  finr  thy  grave  czixpea  agKbist  our  holy  RttQaa 
Catholic  faith,  will  be  fulminated  against  thee  the  sentence  i|ioa  hast  leceiTed  fiom^ 
this  our  most  Holy  Tribunal,  which  is,  that  thou  shalt  b^  g^ven  over  to  secular  jukica 
as  an  impenitent,  relapsed  heretic,  in  order  that  it  may  execute  on  thee  tlie  paUUS- 
ment  ordained  by  the  sacred  canons,  thft  pontifical  bidHs,  aad'the  laws  and  i^ttof 
this  Holy  Office.    Therefbre,  strife  to  save  thysooL  '  "' 

The  same  words  were  repeated  to  Suor  Oeltmda.  Th«y>boli||j 
heard  them  unmoved.  The  secretary  withdrew  to  tfupfer,  and  ihl 
criminals  were  left' with  some  priests^wbo  still  laboured  titarooifllMif 
the  night  for  their  conversion.  They  bold  out  to  the  womatt'*liber 
promise  of  her  life  if  she  repented,  but  she  insisted  on  hinr  fs^r: 
cence.  Towards  morning,  tbe  last  that  was  to  rise  for  jbhrn,  SMai; 
Romualdo  was  heard  to  excldm :  ^  Is  there  then  no  hope  for  met  ?! 
But  his  emotion  was  momentary ;  he  withstood  tbe  prlestSi  and  beariM^ 
that  if  they  did  bum  bim  alive,  be  would  appear  tbe  day  after  tcTall 
the  city  riding  on  a  triumphant  car.  ' 

At  an  early  hour,  the  procession,  still  more  magnificent  than  that 
of  the  preceding  day,  moved  from  tbe  Holy  Office.  The  two  perfers^ 
criminals  walked  the  last  in  the  foot  procession;  tbeirdreasee  were 
thickly  plastered  with  pitch,  and  they  wore  on  their  beads  b%|i  niock 
mitres,  painted  with  flames.  A  calvalcade,  composed  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  country,  rode  in  state  after  these  miserable  creatures, 
and  the  whole  ^as  closed  by  tbe  most  illustrious  Inquisitors,  in  full 
costume,  riding  one  after  tbe  other  on  white  muke  witb  bh  :  velvet 
housings,  and  having  on  each  band  a  Sicilian  noble.  In  t  mi 
an  innumerable,  and,  according  to  my  author^  an  ap]      i        i 
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they  reached  the  scene  of  trial,  and  every  hody  taking  place  according 
to  his  rank,  the  business  of  the  day  was  begun  with  a  sermon,  deli- 
vered by  a  Dominican  Monk.  This  set  discourse  is  sw^  as  might 
be  expected,  and  perfectly  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  Dominican  likens  himself  to  an  angel  of  the  Apo- 
calypse; he  is  at  first  in  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  compare  the 
grand  Auto^da-'fh  about  to  be  celebrated,  to  the  judgment  passed  in 
Heaven  against  the  rebellious  angels,  or  to  that  which  will  be  prac- 
tised upon  earth  at  the  end  of  the  days  and  the  sins  of  men.  He  makes 
the  Catholic  faith  ask,  among  other  reasonable  questions :  '^  Where  is 
the  time,  when  holily  audacious,  I  bent  down  Imperial  diadems  for 
my  footstools?"  He  declaims  against  Friar  Romualdo  and  Suor 
Geltruda  in  this  style : 

'  £tif)^'t0  0t  venito  ad  judicium.  You  horrible  monsters  of  heretical  depravi^,  who, 
veptm  a  foundation  of  vile  mud,  and  with  heterogeneous  metab  of  false  doctrines,  haytt 
erected  again  the  fantastic  statue  of  Nabuchodonosor !  You  crafty  foxes  of  Solomont 
who  couched  in  the  -vineyard  of  the  Lord,  have  attempted  to  render  it  desert  with  your 
concealed  errors,  you  poisonous  serpents,  Surgite!  And  how,  you  proud  of  heart,  does 
not  the  mere  thought  that  you  are  abominated  by  men,  abhorred  by  angels,  and  hated 
by  God,  confoimd  you  ?  Surgite  etvenite  ad  J  udicum!  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  •  • 
But  if  my  feeble  persuasions  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  you,  be  terrified,  at  leastt 
and  confounded  at  the  circumstances  of  the  universal  judgment,  so  vividly  represented  ia 
this  memorable  day,  that  every  spectator,  no  doubt,  will  find  repeated  motives  for 
exclaiming:  **  Nunc  est  judicium  mundi,  nuncpriticeps  hujus  mundi  ejicietur  foras"  Here, 
in  fact,  raised  in  the  fsjce  of  the  world,  cum  jwtestate  magna  et  majestate,  is  that  most 
Holy  Tribunal  of  the  faith,  nay,  I  might  even  add,  et  omnes  angeli  ejus  cum  eo;  since 
we  see  it  here,  assisted  not  only  by  the  intelligences  of  our  Palermitans  heaven,  but 
at  the  same  time  by  the  most  numerous  bands  and  hierarchs  of  its  croce  Kgnati,  many 
of  whom  accuse  you  of  high  treason  against  the  divine  majesty,  although  they  do  so 
in  silence,  and  in  religious  labours  for  your  souls,  emulating,  to  a  certainty,  those 
blessed  spirits  with  golden  trumpets,  who,  in  the  last  day  of  the  world,  worshipping 
tibie  majes^  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  ydU.  employ  a  similar  reproof  f^ainst  the  damned. 
Here,  enthroned  in  this  very  spot,  is  the  authority  (the  Inquisition)  almost  charac* 
teristic  of  the  Almighty  ;  for  the  sublime  personages  who  here  preside,  never  under- 
take any  thing  in  the  cause  of  the  faith,  without  imploring  tlie  Divine  Presence  to  be 
with  them.  Exurge  Domine,  et  judica  causam  tuam:  they  never  register  a  decree  of 
condemnation  or  of  absolution,  without  taking  oracles  from  the  divine  face  :  de  vultu 
tuo  judicium  meum  prodeat*  Dilating  their  jurisdiction  beyond  the  regions  of  the  living, 
in  the  manner  of  the  great  God,  who  is  judge  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  they 
punish  not  merely  the  fame  and  memory  of  defunct  heretics,  but  even  dead  bodies 
and  sepulchres,  bones  and  ashes,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  holy 
canons. 

When  this  sermon^  this  confused  mixture  of  absurdity  and  impiety 
was  ended,  and  had  received  the  applauses  it  merited,  the  secretary 
of  the  Inquisition  presented  the  first  trial  of  Suor  Geltruda  to  a  Do- 
minican Monk,  who  read  it  aloud.  While  this  was  reading,  the  un- 
fortunate woman  was  made  to  stand  up,  with  a  wax  torch,  coloured 
yellow,  and  not  lit,  in  her  hand :  when  the  reading  was  finished  she 
bowed  and  returned  to  her  place.  This  was  practised  with  all  the 
prisoncrs,and  there  were  twenty-six  besides  Friar  Romualdo  and  Suor 
Geltruda. 
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While  they  read  these  trials;  (says  my  author,)  time  necessary  for  making  a  le- 
flection  was  given ;  accordingly  the  Inquisitors  retired  to  dinner,  in  a  room  erected  oq 
puT})ose,  behind  their  box ;  and  here  also  repaired  the  Cavaliers,  Officers  of  the  Tri- 
banal,  Consultors,  Qualifiers,  and  Advocates,  all  eating  at  the  expense  of  die  said 

Tribunal. 

The  illustrious  personagef^  of  Palermo  who  had  flocked  to  the 
amusing  spectacle,  princes,  princesses,  senators,  judges,  Sec.  all  par-* 
took,  in  places  arranged  for  them,  of  the  pleasures  of  the  festive 
hoard.  The  numerous  monks  of  course  were  not  forgotten,  they 
fared  sumptuously  at  the  expense  of  their  respective  superiors,  in  two 
tents,  one  of  which  was  behind  the  high  altar,  the  other  behind  the 
criminals*  box,  "  The  quantity  of  ices  and  sorhettes  consumed 
during  this  day  was  extraordinary." 

When  the  idle  form  of  reading  the  processes  of  all  the  offendere 
was  over,  and  the  Inquisitors  and  all  their  friends  had  comfortably 
dined,  at  ahout  four  o'clock  Suor  Geltruda  was  brought  before  these 
invigorated  monsters  to  receive  sentence.  She  was  still  firm,  and  still 
spake  as  boldly,  that  they  were  again  obliged  to  put  a  gag  in  her 
mouth.  Her  sentence  was  that  she  should  be  given  over  to  the 
secular  court,  which  would  punish  her  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  laws.  Friar  Romualdo,  equally  impenitent,  received  the  same 
sentence.  All  the  copies  of  the  trials  were  then  put  into  the  box 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Alcaide  ascended  the 
pulpit,  "  and  with  an  imperious  voice,  and  words  of  reproach,  com- 
manded Friar  Romualdo  to  take  off  his  monastic  dress,  which  he  was 
unworthy  to  wear.*'  The  poor  wretch  immediately  undid  the  girdle 
that  bound  his  dress,  and  fearlessly  taking  off  his  mock  mitre,  and 
cloak  covered  with  pitch,  took  off  his  monk*s  frock  and  gave  it, 
without  a  blush,''  {senza  alcun  rossore^  to  one  of  the  servants  of 
the  Holy  Office.  They  then  replaced  his  pitched  dress  and  mitre. 
The  Sister  Geltruda  underwent  the  same  degradation.  They  were 
then  both  consigned,  with  great  formality,  to  the  civil  court,  **  not 
without  the  extreme  grief  of  all  the  spectators,  who  deplored  their 
detestable  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart,"  and  forthwith  thieir 
sentences  of  death  were  read  in  Latin  by  the  hebdomodal  judge. 
In  these  documents  the  tremendous  crimes  of  the  heretics  were  set 
forth,  and  the  long  sufferance  and  mercy  of  the  Holy  Office  with  respect 
to  them,  duly  honoured:  the  last  and  most  important  period  was, 
that  Friar  Romualdo  and  Suor  Geltruda  should  be  burned  alive ;  that 
their  bodies  should  be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  their  ashes  dispersed  in 
the  wind.  ^^  Condemnamtcs  ut  ipse  vivus  comhuratur  4(mec  in 
cinercm  convertatur ;  cinis  verd  dispergatur/'  Some  other  at- 
tempts at  conversion,  it  is  said,  were  made  now,  but  even  the  ap- 
proacli  of  the  most  painful  of  deaths  did  not  break  down  their  spirits. 
These  attempts,  and  the  offer  of  a  commutation  of  punishment,  must, 
however,  have  been  lukewaim  and  insincere  at  that  time  :  the  fact  is, 
a  spectacle  had  been  arranged,  and  the  death  of  these  miserable 
lunatics  decided  on  from  the  beginning*— their  abjuiing  then  would  not 
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have  saved  them ;  the  Inquisitors  were  dctennined  to  give  a  coup" 
(Teclat :  and  then  the  nohility  and  high  personages,  and  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  good  catholics  had  assemhled  to  see  a  bunuDg 
of  heretics.     It  would  have  been  nefarious  to  disappoint  them. 

The  abjuration  and  absolution  of  the  other  prisoners  of  the  Holy 
Office  were  then  performed.  They  were  brought  before  the  Inquisitors 
six  at  a  time ;  they  carried  lighted  torches  of  yellow  wax  in  their 
hands:  falling  on  their  knees,  they  touched  with  their  hands  the 
mass-book  and  the  cross.  The  Secretary  of  the  Holy  Office  read  dis- 
tinctly the  formule  of  the  abjuration  de  levi  ;  and  the  penitents  re- 
peated it  after  him,  word  for  word,  expressing  their  detestation  of  the 
errors  committed,  and  promising  never  to  sin  so  again,  and  to  per- 
form all  that  the  Holy  Tribunal  had  imposed  on  them.  The  Superior 
Inquisitor  then  recited  the  exorcisms  and  prayers  prescribed  by  the 
Roman  ritual,  the  choir  of  the  Royal  Chapel  singing  the  responses. 
The  same  musicians  sang  the  Miserere,  while  the  two  chaplains  of  the 
Holy  Office,  Don  Giuseppe  Gandolfo  and  Don  Vincenzio  Torregrossa^ 
beat  the  penitents  with  rods :  the  flagellation  ended  with  the  psalm. 
The  Inquisitor  said  some  other  prayers,  and  "  Veni  Creator  Spiritus" 
was  sung.  At  the  beginning  of  this  hymn,  the  green  cross,  which 
hitherto  had  been  veiled,  was  uncovered,  and  Inquisitors,  Senators, 
and  all  present  fell  prostrate.  After  this  passage  of  effect y  the  head 
Inquisitor  recited  the  last  prayer,  and  gave  the  absolution  ad  cautelan^ 
to  the  penitents.  The  Holy  Office  then  sent  a  complimentary  mes- 
sage to  the  senate ;  the  Senators  in  reply  repaired  to  the  Inquisitors' 
box ;  the  Inquisitors  rose  and  thanked  them  for  undergoing  the  grave 
and  important  labours  of  that  day.  Reciprocal  acts  of  politeness 
passed  between  the  two  august  bodies,  and  then  all  the  dignitaries 
walked  in  proper  order  to  the  cathedral  just  at  hand,  "  where  they 
adored  the  most  holy  sacrament,  and  thanked  the  Divine  Majesty  for 
the  happy  success  of  the  day,  and  for  the  glorious  triumph  obtained 
over  the  sacrilegious  contemners  of  the  Catholic  religion.  They 
afterwards  went  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Rosalia,  where  they  did  the 
same,  and  then  left  the  cathedral  by  the  northern  gate."  The  In- 
quisitors took  leave  of  the  Senate,  and  entered  the  Vicero'jfs  coach 
that  was  in  waiting  for  them^  ^^  first  taking  off  their  high  black  caps, 
and  putting  on  their  hats."  Preceded  by  the  halbert-men  or  body- 
guard of  the  Viceroy,  they  returned  in  state  to  their  palace. 

Meanwhile  the  Senators  and  other  personages,  followed  by  the 
multitude,  hastened  to  the  place  where  the  sentence  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted; on  arriving  they  seated  themselves  in  one  box,  while  the 
princess,  wife  of  the  Praetor,  with  many  ladies  by  her  invited,  took 
places  in  another.  "  Their  arrival  was  very  opportune,  for  the  carts 
of  the  criminals  were  already  within  a  short  distance :  there  was  time, 
however,  to  serve  round  copious  refreshments." 

The  criminals  were  removed  from  the  SteccatOy  where  sentence  had 
been  pronounced  on  them;   the  twenty-six  penitents  were  carried 
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back  to  the  secret  prisons  of  the  Inquisition^  and  Friar  Romualdo  and 
Suor  Geltruda,  each  put  into  a  cart  drawn  by  two  oxen,  where  they 
were  tied  to  the  stake  by  the  common  executioner,  with  their  hands 
behind  them.  "  They  were  not,  however,  abandoned  by  the  charity 
of  the  Theologians,  three  priests  entered  into  each  of  the  carts,  and 
shouted  admonitions  in  their  ears  the  whole  of  the  way.*'  The  pro- 
cession moving  on  amidst  a  numerous  and  tumultuous  flock  of  people, 
stopped  at  the  comer  of  the  street  del  CassarOy  before  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna — 

Kendered  Ulustrious  by  the  Lord,  with  many  miracles  which  have  made  it  &moo« 
every  where.  ((7n  immagine  della  S.  S,  Vergine,  illustrata  dal  Signore,  con  molti 
miracoU  che  Vhanno  reso  celebre  dapertutto,}  The  assistiiig  priests  hegged  the  crowd  to 
implore  the  divine  clemency  and  patronage  of  the  benignant  Queen  of  Heaven  for  the 
sinners ;  and  to  give  greater  efficacy  to  their  prayers,  they  performed  a  puhlic  disci- 
pline on  themselves,  (that  is,  they  beat  themselves  with  cords.)  All  the  populace 
burst  into  tears  and  loud  lamentations,  invoking  the  divine  mercy  of  the  Virgin  ; 
so  that  in  this  point  of  superfine  (^sojn'ajina)  charity,  a  heart  even  as  hard  as  a  diamond 
would  have  been  moved  with  tenderness. 

But  the  criminals  were  pertinacious ;  Friar  Romualdo  would  not 
even  look  at  the  picture,  although  they  turned  his  head  toward  it  by 
force ;  and  another  pause  they  made  before  a  picture  of  the  cruci- 
fixion had  no  better  success.  No  language  of  mine  could  do  justice 
to  the  last  scene  of  this  strange  history^ — this  nauseous,  filthy  horror 
— this  farcical  tragedy ! — ^let  my  worthy  Inquisitor  speak  himself — (I 
render  word  for  word,  as  I  have  done  in  the  other  passages  I  have 
translated.) 

At  about  twent-three  hours  and  three  quarters  (a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  sun-set) 
the  cart  of  Suor  Geltruda  entered  the  steccato  or  inclosure,  and  the  nearer  it  approached 
the  furnace  the  more  the  Theologians  increased  their  holy  zeal  to  render  her  penitent ; 
but  the  iniquitous  woman,  without  tunung  pale  at  the  sight  of  the  place  of  ponidi- 
ment,  said  notliing  but  that  she  was  innocent,  and  the  tribunal  that  had  condemned 
her,  unjust ;  without  reflecting  on  the  great  heap  of  her  sins.  Then  entered  the  cait 
that  carried  Friar  Romualdo,  who,  it  had  been  arranged,  should  be  burned  the  first : 
but,  on  descending  from  the  cart,  the  concourse  of  people  that  crowded  round  him,  was 
mar\'eIlou9.  Cavaliers,  priests,  monks,  and  persons  of  every  condition,  showing  to 
immense  zeal  for  his  eternal  welfare,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  some  with  friendly 
reproaches,  some  with  prayers,  some  with  acts  of  profound  humiliation  on  their  kneef , 
and  some  by  force  of  tears,  permitted  themselves  to  show  their  earnestness  for  his 
salvacion,  entreating  him  to  repent  and  to  have  pity  on  his  soul.  But  all  spoke  with 
their  eyes  and  with  their  tongues,  to  a  deaf  man,  he  continuing  inflexible  without 
giving  the  least  sign  of  repentance  or  emotion.  These  loving,  compassionate  offices 
delayed  his  execution,  and  in  the  meantime  Suor  Geltruda  was  carried  to  the  pile, 
and  fastened  to  the  stake.  Then  the  fervent  and  indefsitigable  priests  gave  their  last 
batteries  to  the  hardened  heart  of  this  obdurate  woman  :  and  truly  it  is  not  possible 
to  explain  with  the  pen  how  much  they  sweated  for  her  conversion,  during  all  the 
v\'ay  there,  and  upon  the  pile  itself  in  the  last  moments  of  her  unhappy  life.  But  at 
last  their  energy  being  exhausted,  seeing  so  many  exhortations,  sweatings,  and  tears 
thrown  away,  they  were  necessitated  to  retire,  and  give  place  to  justice.  Then  first  they 
set  her  hair  on  fire  ^  in  order  to  make  her  feel  a  little  tpecimen  of  the  force  of  fire,  (jperfaria 
provare  un  picciol  saggio  degli  ardori  delfuoco,)  but  i^ie  show^  more  regret  for  the  loss  of  her 
tresses  [one  would  think  she  could  not  have  had  many  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  and 
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after  twenty-five  years'  impiisoument]  than  for  her  souL  (Ma  essa  mostrd  piii  dia- 
piacimento  delle  chiome  che  dell'  anima.)  Next  they  applied  fire  to  her  pitched 
overdress,  to  see  whether  the  heat  of  the  flames  would  open  her  eyes ;  but  seeing  her 
still  obstinate,  they  set  fire  to  the  wood  in  the  furnace  beneath  her,  which,  consmning 
the  boards  upon  which  the  unworthy  woman  was  seated,  she  fell  into  the  furnace  and 
was  there  consumed ;  breathing  out  her  soul  to  paufrom  temporal  to  eternal  fire*  While 
her  infamous  body  was  burning,  the  congregation  of  the  Pescagione  took  the  white 
cross  from  where  it  had  been  raised,  and  removed  it  firom  the  eye  of  the  unhappy 
sinner.  Before  forcing  Friar  Romualdo  to  ascend  the  pile,  he  was  made  to  see  the 
end  of  the  miserable  Geltruda,  to  move  him  to  terror  and  repentance ;  the  priests  at 
the  same  time  heated  their  vehement  exhortations  to  the  highest  point,  and  continued 
t»  this  bfiitery  for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  they  lost  their  breath  in  vain,  for 
the  flames  did  not  terrify  him  nor  the  admonitions  move  him;  therefore  he  was 
forced  to  the  pile.  Even  there  the  Prince  of  Montevago,  who  carried  the  standazd 
dthe  congregation,  gave,  with  Christian  energy,  the  last  warnings  to  the  male&ctor, 
jM  did  also  the  priests,  but  he,  with  obstinate  perversity,  deluded  every  hope — des- 
pised all  advice.  At  length  he  was  bound  tightly  to  his  stake,  and  fire  was  applied  tp 
his  overdress  covered  with  pitch.  He  then  made  violent  stniggles  to  rise  up ;  and 
blewJucrd  in  the  fire,  as  if  he  would  extinguish  it,  while  thejiaiaes  were  burning  his  face: 
but  not  for  all  this  did  the  obstinate  man  give  signs  of  repentance.  Fire  was  now  set 
to  the  wood  in  the  furnace  beneath  3  and  as  the  fames  advanced,  he  made  most  violent 
efforts :  soon,  however,  the  boards  which  sustained  him  being  consumed,  he  fell  pros- 
trate on  the  left  side  of  the  furnace,  and  from  those  flames  his  soul  passed  to  experience  the 
^urrors  of  eternal  pains,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  the  boldness  to  deny.  His  miserable 
^Leath  took  place  at  about  half  an  hour  of  the  night,  to  the  dread  of  all  who  were  pre- 
sent. The  fire  continued  burning  all  the  night  until  the  bodies  of  the  unworthy  were 
reduced  to  ashes,  which  were  then  strewed  on  that  plain,  to  be  dispersed  by  the 
winds. 

The  twentynsix  prisoners  remanded  to  the  Holy  Office,  were  five 
men  for  polygamy,  one  man  for  marrying  while  in  holy  orders,  one 
for  celebrating  mass  without  being  in  orders,  one  for  breaking  sacred 
images,  two  for  blasphemous  swearing,  one  nun  for  falsely  accusing 
her  confessor  of  attempts  on  her  chastity,  Andfifteetiy  of  whom  nine 
were  women,  and  two  were  monks,  for  sorcery  and  communications 
fffith  the  Devil.  Their  punishments  were,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, to  be  exposed  in  the  town  and  whipped,  (some  to  be  exposed 
without  being  whipped,)  to  labour  in  the  galleys,  or  to  be  confined  in. 
the  Holy  Office  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years ;  and  the  next 
day  Palermo  had  the  amusements  of  the  Auto^da-fk  prolonged  in  the 
march  of  most  of  these  poor  wretches  through  the  streets  to  the  tune 
of  the  hangmen's  whips. 

All  this  happened  a  century  ago,  at  a  period,  when  Bacon,  Locke 
and  Newton  had  laboured  for  the  civilization  of  Europe :  such  things, 
however,  are  now  happily  forgotten,  even  in  the  most  Catholic  of 
countries;  and,  whatever  fanatics  of  another  creed  may  pretend,  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  ever  being  renewed. 

I  shall  add  no  reflections  to  my  abstract,  except  that  it  is  taken 
from  the  words  of  the  Inquisition  itself,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  hostile  misrepresentation  or  exaggeration. 
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UNIVERSITY  INTBLLIGENCB. 


OXFORD. 

October  27.— The  Rev.  C.  Hotham,  MA.  Scholar  of  University  College,  was  elected 
Fellow  of  that  society  on  the  Yorkshire  foimdatioiu 
The  following  degrees  were  conliened : — 

Masters  of  Arts* 
Rev.  W.  Wallinger,  University  College. 
Rev.  C.  Hotham,  University  College. 
Rev.  W,  D.  Thiiag,  Wadham  College. 
Bachelors  of  Arts^ 
Rev.  R.  Edmonds,  Magdalen  Hall,  (grand    George  Moberly,  Balliol  College. 

compounder.)  John  Hill,  Brasenose  College. 

William  M.  Blencowe,  Oriel  College.  R.  J.  Price,  Brasenose  College. 

Stewart  Evelyn  Forster,  Univ.  College.  J.  N.  Walsh,  St.  John's  College.  ^ 

W.  Churchill,  Worcester  College. 

November  3. — ^The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  All  Soul's  Collegis. 
Hon.  Henry  Legge,  BA.  of  Christ  Chm-ch  ;  Hon.  Charles  Bathurst,  BA.  and  Student 
of  Christ  Church  ;  and  Thos.  Percy  Meade,  Esq.  B  A.  of  Brasenose  College. 

The  thanks  of  the  University  were  imanimously  voted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ellerton,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  for  the  foundation  of  a  theological  priae. 
The  following  degrees  were  conferred : — 

Doctor  m  Dwinity, 
Rev.  W.  Buckland,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Reader  in  Geology  and  Mine- 
ralogy. 

Doctor  in  Civil  Law, 

John  Nicholl,  Esq.  late  Student  of  Christ  Church,  (grand  compoonder.^ 

Bachelor  in  Divinity, 

Eev.  J.  B.  S.  Carwhhen,  St.  Mary's  Hall. 

Master  of  Arts. 

Rev.  L.  Tugwell,  Brasenose  College.  Henry  A.  Simcoe,  Wadham  College. 

Rev.  N.  Toke,  Trinity  College.  Rev.  J.  W.  Harding,  Pembroke  College. 

Rev.  G.  Woodcock,  Trinity  College.  Rev.  T.  Underwood*  Worcester  College. 

Badielors  of  Arts. 
R.  H.  Crokett,  Brasenose  College.  H.  B.  Baring,  Christ  Church. 

T.  Medland,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Chxisti    J.  Harding,  Christ  Church. 

College.  William  Thomes,  Christ  Church. 

Hon.  C .  Bathurst,  Student  ofChrist  Church.    John  Foley,  Scholar  of  Wadham  College. 
S.  Smith,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

November  10. — The  following  degrees  were  conferred  :— 

Masters  of  Arts, 
Rev.  T.  C.  Goodchild,  Exeter  College.         C.  Pitt,  Christ  Church. 
F.  C.  Belfour,  Magdalen  Hall.  Rev.  W.  Home,  Christ  Church. 

November  17. — ^The  following  degrees  were  conferred : — 

Masters  rf  Arts. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Ashworth,  University  College,    Rev.  Q.  Champnis,  St.  Alban  HaU. 

(grand  compounder.)  R.  J.  Bell,  Oriel  College. 

J.  Garbett,  Queen's  College. 

Bachelors  of  Arts. 
John  B.  Birtwhistle,   Lincoln  College,    T.  Alban,  Worcester  College. 

(grand  compounder.)  C.  W.  C.  Baker,  Balliol  College. 

W.  Tahourdin,  Fellow  of  New  College.        C.  Des  Voeux,  Oriel  Colle^. 
F.  Williamson,  Christ  Church. 

Baehdor  in  Mune. 

Al£wd  BeiiBVtt,  N«w  College. 
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have  saved  them ;  the  Inquisitors  were  detennined  to  give  a  coup" 
(Teclat :  and  then  the  nobility  and  high  personages,  and  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  good  catholics  had  assembled  to  see  a  burning 
of  heretics.     It  would  have  been  nefarious  to  disappoint  them. 

The  abjuration  and  absolution  of  the  other  prisoners  of  the  Holy 
Office  were  then  performed.  They  were  brought  before  the  Inquisitors 
six  at  a  time ;  they  carried  lighted  torches  of  yellow  wax  in  their 
hands:  falling  on  their  knees,  they  touched  with  their  hands  the 
mass-book  and  the  cross.  The  Secretary  of  the  Holy  Office  read  dis- 
tinctly the  formule  of  the  abjuration  de  levi  ;  and  the  penitents  re- 
peated it  after  him,  word  for  word,  expressing  their  detestation  of  the 
errors  committed,  and  promising  never  to  sin  so  again,  and  to  per- 
form all  that  the  Holy  Tribunal  had  imposed  on  them.  The  Superior 
Inquisitor  then  recited  the  exorcisms  and  prayers  prescribed  by  the 
Roman  ritual,  the  choir  of  the  Royal  Chapel  singing  the  responses. 
The  same  musicians  sang  the  Miser ere^  while  the  two  chaplains  of  the 
Holy  Office,  Don  Giuseppe  Gandolfo  and  Don  Vincenzio  Torregrossa, 
beat  the  penitents  with  rods :  the  flagellation  ended  with  the  psalm. 
The  Inquisitor  said  some  other  prayers,  and  "  Veni  Creator  Spiritus" 
was  sung.  At  the  beginning  of  this  hymn,  the  green  cross,  which 
hitherto  had  been  veiled,  was  uncovered,  and  Inquisitors,  Senators, 
and  all  present  fell  prostrate.  After  this  passage  of  effect y  the  head 
Inquisitor  recited  the  last  prayer,  and  gave  the  absolution  ad  cautelam 
to  the  penitents.  The  Holy  Office  then  sent  a  complimentary  mes- 
sage to  the  senate ;  the  Senators  in  reply  repaired  to  the  Inquisitors' 
box ;  the  Inquisitors  rose  and  thanked  them  for  undergoing  the  grave 
and  important  labours  of  that  day.  Reciprocal  acts  of  politeness 
passed  between  the  two  august  bodies,  and  then  all  the  dignitaries 
walked  in  proper  order  to  the  cathedral  just  at  hand,  "  where  they 
adored  the  most  holy  sacrament,  and  thanked  the  Divine  Majesty  for 
the  happy  success  of  the  day,  and  for  the  glorious  triumph  obtsdned 
over  the  sacrilegious  contemners  of  the  Catholic  religion.  They 
afterwards  went  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Rosalia,  where  they  did  the 
same,  and  then  left  the  cathedral  by  the  northern  gate.'^  The  In- 
quisitors took  leave  of  the  Senate,  and  entered  the  Viceroy^ a  coach 
that  was  in  waiting  for  them,  '^  first  taking  off  their  high  black  caps, 
and  putting  on  their  hats."  Preceded  by  the  halbert-men  or  body- 
guard of  the  Viceroy,  they  returned  in  state  to  their  palace. 

Meanwhile  the  Senators  and  other  personages,  followed  by  the 
multitude,  hastened  to  the  place  where  the  sentence  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted; on  arriving  they  seated  themselves  in  one  box,  while  the 
princess,  wife  of  the  Praetor,  with  many  ladies  by  her  invited,  took 
places  in  another.  "  Their  arrival  was  very  opportune,  for  the  carts 
of  the  criminals  were  already  within  a  short  distance :  there  was  time, 
however,  to  serve  round  copious  refreshments." 

The  criminals  were  removed  from  the  Steccato,  where  sentence  had 
been  pronounced  on  them;   the  twenty-six  penitents  were   carried 
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back  to  the  secret  prisons  of  the  Inquisition^  and  Friar  Romualdo  and 
Suor  Geltruda,  each  put  into  a  cart  drawn  by  two  oxen,  where  they 
were  tied  to  the  stake  by  the  common  executioner,  with  their  hands 
behind  them.  "  They  were  not,  however,  abandoned  by  the  charity 
of  the  Theologians,  three  priests  entered  into  each  of  the  carts,  and 
shouted  admonitions  in  their  ears  the  whole  of  the  way.*'  The  pro- 
cession moving  on  amidst  a  numerous  and  tumultuous  flock  of  people, 
stopped  at  the  comer  of  the  street  del  CassarOy  before  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna — 

Kendered  illustrious  by  the  Lord,  with  many  miracles  which  have  made  it  &moa9 
every  where.  ((7n  immagine  della  S.  S,  Vergine,  illustrata  dal  Sigiurre,  con  molti 
miracoli  che  I'hanno  reso  celebre  dapertutto.y  The  assisting  priests  begged  the  crowd  to 
implore  the  divine  clemency  and  patronage  of  the  benignant  Queen  of  Heaven  for  the 
sinners ;  and  to  give  greater  efficacy  to  their  prayers,  they  performed  a  puhlic  disci- 
pline on  themselves,  (that  is,  they  beat  themselves  with  cords.)  All  the  populace 
burst  into  tears  and  loud  lamentations,  invoking  the  divine  mercy  of  the  Virgin ; 
so  that  in  this  point  of  superfine  (^sojn'ofina)  charity,  a  heart  even  as  hard  as  a  diamond 
would  have  been  moved  with  tenderness. 

But  the  criminals  were  pertinacious ;  Friar  Romualdo  would  not 
even  look  at  the  picture,  although  they  turned  his  head  toward  it  by 
force ;  and  another  pause  they  made  before  a  picture  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, had  no  better  success.  No  language  of  mine  could  do  justice 
to  the  last  scene  of  this  strange  history^ — this  nauseous,  filthy  horror 
— this  farcical  tragedy ! — let  my  worthy  Inquisitor  speak  himself — (I 
render  word  for  word,  as  I  have  done  in  the  other  passages  I  have 
translated.) 

At  about  twent-three  hours  and  three  quarters  (a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  sun-set) 
the  cart  of  Suor  Geltruda  entered  the  steccato  or  inclosure,  and  the  nearer  it  approached 
the  furnace  the  more  the  Theologians  increased  their  holy  zeal  to  render  her  penitent ; 
but  the  iniquitous  woman,  without  turning  pale  at  the  sight  of  the  place  of  ponidi- 
ment,  said  notliing  but  that  she  was  innocent,  and  the  tribunal  that  had  condemned 
her,  unjust ;  without  reflecting  on  the  great  heap  of  her  sins.  Then  entered  the  caft 
that  carried  Friar  Komualdo,  who,  it  had  been  arranged,  should  be  burned  the  first : 
but,  on  descending  from  the  cart,  the  concourse  of  people  that  crowded  round  him,  was 
marvellous.  Cavaliers,  priests,  monks,  and  persons  of  every  condition,  showing  an 
immense  zeal  for  his  eternal  welfare,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  some  with  friendly 
reproaches,  some  with  prayers,  some  with  acts  of  profound  humiliation  on  their  kneef , 
and  some  by  force  of  tears,  permitted  themselves  to  show  their  earnestness  for  his 
salvation,  entreating  him  to  repent  and  to  have  pity  on  his  soul.  But  all  spoke  with 
their  eyes  and  with  their  tongues,  to  a  deaf  man,  he  continuing  inflexible  without 
giving  the  least  sign  of  repentance  or  emotion.  These  loving,  compassionate  offices 
delayed  his  execution,  and  in  the  meantime  Suor  Geltruda  was  carried  to  the  pile, 
and  fastened  to  the  stake.  Then  the  fervent  and  indefatigable  priests  gave  their  last 
batteries  to  the  hardened  heart  of  this  obdurate  woman  :  and  truly  it  is  not  possible 
to  exj)lain  with  the  pen  how  much  they  sweated  for  her  conversion,  during  all  the 
way  there,  and  upon  the  pile  itself  in  the  last  moments  of  her  unhappy  life.  But  ait 
last  their  energy  being  exhausted,  seeing  so  many  exhortations,  sweatings,  and  tears 
thrown  away,  they  were  necessitated  to  retire,  and  give  place  to  justice.  Then  first  they 
set  her  hair  on  fire  ^  in  order  to  make  her  feel  a  little  tpecimen  of  the  force  of  fire,  (per  f aria 
provare  un  picciol  saggio  degli  ardori  delfuoco,)  hut  she  showed  more  regret  for  the  loss  of  her 
tresses  [one  would  think  she  could  not  have  had  many  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  and 
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after  twenty-five  years'  imprisoument]  than  for  her  soul,  (Ma  essa  mostro  piii  dis- 
piacimento  delle  chiome  che  delF  anima.)  Next  they  app^ed  fire  to  her  pitched 
orerdress,  to  see  whether  the  heat  of  the  flames  would  open  her  eyes ;  but  seeing  her 
still  obstinate,  they  set  fire  to  the  wood  in  the  furnace  beneath  her,  which,  consuming 
the  boards  upon  which  the  unworthy  woman  was  seated,  she  fell  into  the  furnace  and 
was  there  consumed ;  breathing  out  her  said  to  pass  from  temporal  to  etemaifire.  While 
her  infamous  body  was  burning,  the  congregation  of  the  Pescagione  took  the  white 
cross  from  where  it  had  been  raised,  and  removed  it  firom  the  eye  of  the  unhappy 
ainner.  Before  forcing  Friar  Romualdo  to  ascend  the  pile,  he  was  made  to  see  the 
end  of  the  miserable  Geltruda,  to  move  him  to  terror  and  repentance ;  the  prierts  at 
the  same  time  heated  their  vehement  exhortations  to  the  highest  point,  and  continued 
t»  this  bfittery  £or  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  they  lost  their  breath  in  vain,  for 
the  flames  did  not  terrify  him  nor  the  admonidons  move  him;  therefore  he  waa 
forced  to  the  pile.  Even  there  the  Prince  of  Montevago,  who  carried  the  standazd 
of  the  congregation,  gave,  with  Christian  energy,  the  last  warnings  to  the  maIefiBctor« 
MM  did  also  the  priests,  but  he,  with  obstinate  perversity,  deluded  every  hope — dea- 
pised  all  advice.  At  length  he  waa  bound  tightly  to  his  stake,  and  fire  was  a|^ilied  tp 
his  overdress  covered  with  pitch.  He  then  made  violent  stniggles  to  rise  up ;  and 
blew  hard  in  the  fire,  oiif  he  roould  extrngui^  it,  -while  thejiames  were  burning  hisfa^: 
hut  not  for  all  this  did  the  obstinate  man  give  signs  of  repentance.  Fire  was  now  aet 
to  the  wood  in  the  furnace  beneath ;  and  as  the  fames  advanced,  lie  made  most  molent 
fffarU :  soon,  however,  the  boards  which  sustained  him  being  consumed,  he  fell  pros- 
trate on  the  left  side  of  the  furnace,  and  from  those  fames  his  soul  passed  to  experience  the 
iunrroTs  of  eternal  pcuns,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  the  boldness  to  deny.  His  miserable 
^Leath  took  place  at  about  half  an  hour  of  the  night,  to  the  dread  of  all  who  were  pre- 
sent. The  fire  continued  burning  all  the  night  until  the  bodies  of  the  unworthy  were 
reduced  to  ashes,  which  were  then  strewed  on  that  plain,  to  be  dispersed  by  the 
winds. 

The  twentynsix  prisoners  remanded  to  the  Holy  Office,  were  five 
men  for  polygamy,  one  man  for  marrying  while  in  holy  orders,  one 
for  celebrating  mass  without  being  in  orders,  one  for  breaking  sacred 
images,  two  for  blasphemous  swearing,  one  nun  for  falsely  accusing 
her  confessor  of  attempts  on  her  chastity,  andfifteetiy  of  whom  nine 
were  women,  and  two  were  monks,  for  sorcery  and  communications 
with  the  Devil.  Their  punishments  were,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, to  be  exposed  in  the  town  and  whipped,  (some  to  be  exposed 
without  being  whipped,)  to  labour  in  the  galleys,  or  to  be  confined  ia 
the  Holy  Office  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years ;  and  the  next 
day  Palermo  had  the  amusements  of  the  Auto-^a-fk  prolonged  in  the 
march  of  most  of  these  poor  wretches  through  the  streets  to  the  tune 
of  the  hangmen's  whips. 

All  this  happened  a  century  ago,  at  a  period,  when  Bacon,  Locke 
and  Newton  had  laboured  for  the  civilization  of  Europe :  such  things, 
however,  are  now  happily  forgotten,  even  in  the  most  Catholic  of 
countries;  and,  whatever  fanatics  of  another  creed  may  pretend,  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  ever  being  renewed, 

I  shall  add  no  reflections  to  my  abstract,  except  that  it  is  taken 
from  the  words  of  the  Inquisition  itself,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  hostile  misrepresentation  or  exaggeration. 
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UNIVERSITY  INTBLLIGENCB. 


OXFORD. 

October  27.— The  Rev.  C.  Hotham,  MA.  Scholsr  of  University  College,  was  elected 
Fellow  of  that  society  on  the  Yorkshire  foondatioiu 
'i'he  following  degrees  were  conliened : — 

Masters  of  Arts. 
Rev.  W.  Wallinger,  University  Cdlege. 
Rev.  C.  Hotham,  University  College. 
Rev.  W.  D.  Thiing,  Wadham  College. 
Bachelors  of  Arts. 
Rev.  R.  Edmonds,  Magdalen  Hall,  (grand    George  Moberly,  Balliol  College. 

compounder.)  John  Hill,  Brasenose  College. 

William  M.  Blencowe,  Oriel  College.  R.  J.  Price,  Brasenose  College. 

Stewart  Evelyn  Forster,  Univ.  College.  J.  N.  Walsh,  St.  John's  College.  ^ 

W.  Churchill,  Worcester  College. 

November  3. — ^The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  All  Soul's  College. 
Hon.  Henry  T^gge,  BA.  of  Christ  Chitrch  ;  Hoi^.  Charles  Bathurst,  BA.  and  Student 
of  Christ  Church  ;  and  Thos.  Percy  Meade,  Esq.  B  A.  of  Brasenose  College. 

The  thanks  of  the  University  were  imanimously  voted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ellerton,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  for  the  foundation  of  a  theological  prize. 
The  following  degrees  were  conferred : — 

Doctor  m  Dwituty. 
Rev.  W.  Buckland,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Reader  in  Geology  and  Mine- 
ralogy. 

Doctor  in  Civil  Liow, 

John  NichoU,  Esq.  hite  Student  of  Christ  Church,  (grand  compoonder.^ 

Backehr  in  Divinity. 
Eev.  J.  B.  S.  Carwhhen,  St.  Mary's  Hall. 

Master  of  Arts. 

Rev.  L.  Tugwell,  Brasenose  CoIl^;e.  Henry  A.  Simcoe,  Wadham  College. 

Rev.  N.  Toke,  Trinitv  College.  Rev.  J.  W,  Harding,  Pembroke  College, 

Rev.  G.  Woodcock,  Trinity  College.  Rev.  T.  Underwood,  Worcester  College, 

Badielors  of  Arts. 
R.  H.  Crokett,  Brasenose  College.  H.  B.  Baring,  Christ  Church. 

T.  Medland,  Scholar  of  Corpus  Chzisti    J.  Hardine,  Christ  Church. 

College.  William  1  homes,  Christ  Church. 

Hon.  C.  Bathurst,  Student ofChiist  Church.    John  Foley,  Scholar  of  Wadham  College. 
S.  Smith,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

November  10. — The  following  degrees  were  conferred  :— 

Masters  of  Arts* 

Rev.  T.  C.  Goodchild,  Exeter  College.         C.  Pitt,  Christ  Church. 
F.  C.  Belfour,  Magdalen  Hall.  Rev.  W.  Home,  Christ  Church. 

November  17. — ^The  following  degrees  were  conferred : — 

Masters  rf  Arts. 
Rev.  J.  II.  Ashworth,  University  College,    Rev.  Q.  Champnis,  St.  Alban  HaU« 

(grand  compounder.)  R.  J.  Bell,  Oriel  College. 

J.  Garbett,  Queen's  College. 

Bachelors  of  Arts. 
John  B.   Birtwhistle,   Lincoln  College,    T.  Alban,  Worcester  College. 

(grand  compounder.)  C  W.  C.  Baker,  Balliol  College. 

W.  Tahourdin,  Fellow  of  New  College.        C.  Des  Voeux,  Oriel  College. 
F.  Williamson,  Christ  Churdi. 

Bachelor  in  Musk. 

Alficed  BeiiBVtt,  N«w  College. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

October  22. — ^Tlie  Rev.  James  Scholefield,  MA.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  WM 
elected  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  this  University,  in  the  room  c^  the  late  Rev. 
P.  P.  Dobree,  MA. 

October  26. — At  a  congregation  held  this  day,  the  following  degrees  were  conferred : 

Masten  of  Arts. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Gleadall,  FeUow  of  Catharine  Hall. 

Rev.  T.  Grylls,    Trinity  College,  (componnder.) 

Rev.  B.  Guest,  Trinitj^  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Beaumont,  Jesus  College,  (compounder.) 

Bachelor  in  Physic, 
Charles  Poole,  Caius  College. 

Bachelors  rf  Arts. 
Richard  Gascoyne,  Queen's  College,  (compounder.) 
^       John  Adeney,  Queen's  College. 
Nov.  1. — ^The  Seatonian  Prize  for  the  present  year  was  adjudged  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Overton,  MA.  of  Trinity  College,  for  his  Poem  on  **The  Building  and  Dedieation  of 
the  Second  Temple." 
W.  G.  Lumley,  Esq.  BCL.  of  Trinity  HaU,  was  elected  Fellow  of  that  Society. 
Nov,  2. — At  a  congregation  held  this  day,  John  Wylde,  Esq.  BCL.  of  Trinity 
College,  was  admitted  Doctor  in  Civil  Law. 

Nov.  4. — Rev.  J.  Procter,  DD.  Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  was  elected  Vice  Chan- 
cellor of  this  University  for  the  year  ensuing. 

The  following  is  the  subject  of  the  Norrisian  Prize  Essay  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 
"  The  Mosaic  Dispensation  not  intended  to  be  perpetual,** 

Nov.  16. — ^At  a  congregation  held  this  day,  the  following  degrees  were  conferred: — 

Doctor  in  Diviiuty. 
Rev.  W.  Ward,  Caius  College,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  (compounder.) 

Bachelors  in  Divinity, 
Rev.  H.  Robinson,  Fellow  of  St.  Johnls  College. 
Francis  Gardner,  St.  John's  College,  (compounder.) 
Daniel  Jones,  Emanuel  College. 

Honorary  Masters  of  Arts. 
Rev.  Sir  A.  B.  Henniker,  Bart.  Jesus  College,  (compounder.) 
Henry  Frampton,  St.  John's  College. 
Thomas  Tenison,  Trinity  College. 

Bachelors  in  Civil  Law. 
Rev.  W.  Hawkes,  IMnity  Hall. 
Rev.  R.  Hole,  Trinity  College. 
T.  B.  M.  Baskerville,  Esq.  Trinity  Hall,  (compounder.) 

Bachelors  of  Arts. 
Andrew  Anderson,  Trinity  College.  T.  Pytches,  Caius  College,  (compounder.) 

C.  J.  W.  Ellis,  Trinity  College.  Edward  Pattison,  Queen's  College. 

Charles  Ciiney,  Trinity  College.  James  Carver,  Jesus  College. 

W.  R.  Richards,  St.  John's  College.  Henry  White,  Downing  College. 

'llie  Rev.  J,  C.  Hare,  MA,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  wad  appointed  an  Examiner 
for  the  Classical  Tripos,  in  the  room  of  Professor  Scholefield. 


ECCLESIASTICAL    PREFERMENTS. 


Oxford. — Rev.  T.  Martyn,  BA.  to  the  Rectory  of  Petenhall,  Bedfordshire. — ^Rev.  C. 
Neville,  to  be  one  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Chaplains.-7-Rev.  W.  J.  Brodrick,  MA.  to 
the  Rectory  of  Castle  Rising,  withRoyden  Norfolk ;  Patron,  the  Hon.  Fulk  Grenville 
Howard. — Rev.  J.  Jones,  MA.  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Bodedeym,  Anglesea ; 
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Patrons,  the  Principal  and  Fellows  of  Jesus  College. — Rev.  F.  Twisleton,  to  be  Arch- 
deacon of  Hereford. — The  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  Eden,  to  the  living  of  Herlingfordbury ; 
f'atron,  Lord  Bexley. — Rev.  E.  Coleridge,  BA.  to  the  Rectory  of  Monksilver,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset ;  Patron,  the  Beacon  and  Canon  of  Windsor. — Rev.  Dr.  Crane,  to 
be  one  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  Chaplains  j  the  Rev.  H.  Wetherell,  MA.  to  the  Preben- 
dal  Stall,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Cambridge. — Rev.  John  Sleath,  DD.  to  be  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  King. — ^Rer. 
R,  Jefferson,  DD.  to  the  Rectory  of  South  Kilington-cum-Upsal,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  ;  Patrons,  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Sidney  Sussex  College. — Rev.  C. 
B.  Barnwell,  to  the  Rectory  of  Mileham,  Norfolk,  on  his  own  presentation. — Rev.  T. 
Brown,  to  the  Rectory  of  Winstow,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  by  dispensation ; 
Patron,  James  Torkington,  Esq.  of  Stukely  Hall. — Rev,  C.  S,  Leathes,  MA.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Ellesborough,  in  the  county  of  Bucks ;  Patron,  R.  G.  Russell,  of  Chec- 
quers,  Esq.  MP.  for  Thir^k. — Rev.  J.  Edwards,  MA.  to  the  Rectory  of  Finningham, 
Suffolk;  Patron,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Frere. — Rev.  C.  Wilton,  to  be  Curate  of 
Christ  Church. — Rev.  W.  W.  Quartly,  of  Catharine  Hall,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Keynsham,  Somerset ;  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. — Rev,  E.  Ventris,  to  thjp 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Stowcum-Qui ;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 


LIST  OF  PROJECTED  WORKS. 

Four  volumes  of  Sermons.     By  Dr.  Doddridge. 

The  Geography  of  the  Globe.     By  Mr.  J.  O.  Butler. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Butler.     By  Mr.  J.  O.  Butler. 

An  Historical  and  Topographical  Description  of  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk.     By  J. 
H.  Druery. 

The  Peerless  Peer,  or  the  Fortunes  of  Orlando;  a  Novel.    By  the  Author  of  Lasting 
Impressions. 

The  Complete  Governess. 

The  Mathematical  Sciences  practically  applied  to  the  Useful  and  Fine  Arts. 

Tales  from  the  German. 

Tlie  Danciad,  Part  II.     By  Mr.  Wilson. 

An  Autumn  in  Greece,  in  the  year  1824.    By  H.  L.  Bulwer. 

A  Translation  of  Tassoni's  La  Secchia  R^ita,  or  the  Rape  of  the  Bucket.    By  J.  At- 
kinson, Esq. 

The  Sabbath  Muse. 

November  Nights.     By  the  Author  of  *  Warreniana.' 

The  Annual  Miscellanist  of  Literature  for  1B26* 

The  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  History  of  Lymington  and  its  immediate  Neighbourhood.    By  David  Garroir. 

Early  Metrical  Tales. 

Domestic  Preacher. 

Hints  for  Ministers.    By  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Miss  Jane  Taylor.    By  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  jtin. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Dr.  John  Owep. 

A  Defence  of  the  Principle  of  the  Poor  Laws* 

Greece  in  18S5  ;  being  the  Journals  of  James  Emerson,  Esq.,  Count  PecChiOf  and  W« 
H.  Humphrey,  Esq. 

Autobiographical  Memoirs  of  Ferdinand  Franck. 

Christmas  Tales  for  1825. 

A  new  Translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew,  Part  IV.    By  J.  Bellamy. 

A  Translation  of  Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Dec.  1825.  2  Q 
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The  Mmic  Hiag ;  &  Bomiuice.    Proia  the  Geimui  of  Buoo  Foaqiie.    3  toIc  18in»> 

Ptndurang  Hui,  or  Memoira  of  a  Hindoo.    3  toIi,  ISmo.  li.  4>< 
LOTe'l  Tictory,  or  a  School  for  Pride. 
Ths  Litenrj  Souvenir  fbi  1896.    ii$. 
Tha  Forget  Me  Not  for  ISiS,    ISi. 
FriendiMp's  Offeiing  Tot  1826.     131. 
Beminiicencei  of  Michael  Kelly.     3  «o1b.  Bto.     It.  Sl> 
The  Cngluh  in  Italy.    3  toU.  post  8to.     II.  10). 

Typognphia ;  an  Hiatoiical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  aild  Frogreas  of  the  Art  of  Frintiil|;, 
with  Practical  DiiBctioiifl,  Sec.    By  T.  C,  Hsiuard.    1  vol.  large  royal  8yo.    SL  Su 
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October  15.  At  LeanOiigtoii  8p%  fhtl«i]r«f -Marina  Sir  CiMiles  XaOfrha,  CKC.'B^«  in^mrf 

17.  The  lady  of  Henry  Earle,  Es^.  of  Oeoige^tnet*  Raamr^qiwn^  a'MO. 

27.  The  lady  of  Dr.  Roget,  of  Bemard-itreet,  a  daughter.  /^' 

29.  At  his  house,  No;  4,  ClenAKoif^nrk,  tteliidyof  JobnNnMey,  Kiq.a»b 

30.  At  West  Leke,  Notts,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  COzenden,  a  MB. 
November  2.  Mrs.  H.L.  Robins,  of  SaliBbnry-street,  a  daughter.     - 

3.  Mrs.  Henry  Young,  of  No.  1^  Bese3Mitreet,  a  daughter. 

4.  AtEdmonton,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Terrington,adangfaer.  -    r> 
9.  At  No.  20,  Saville-row,  Mrs.  Vbrnoa  Steith,  aeon.                                                          .'•... 

11.  At  Coombe-grove,  near  Bath,  the  lady  of  Henry  Sheriey,  Bsq.  aaon.-    ■  ' .  .u  ~* 

14.  In  Bolton-row,  Lady  Lewin,  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Pontefract,  the  lady  of  FUntoff  Leatham,  Esq.  a  ton. 

MARRIAGES. 

October  19.  At  Watton  Chureh,  Herts,  the  Hon.  Alexander  Leslie  MehriUe,  brother  to  th«  Xttl  «C 

LevenandMelYllIe,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Samud  Smith,  Esq..  M.  P.  *  . 

31.  At  Lambeth  Chureh,  Riehard  Goldstone,  Esq.  Bath,  to  CaroHne,  youngest  iflilgfater  to  Jobs 

Burgon,  Esq.  Clapham^road,  Surrey. 
November  1.  At  Barnwood,  Oloocettershire,  by  the  Rer.  O.  Bolland,  Johii.Attbrey  WhiteondM^ 

Esq.  to  Julia,  third  daughter  of  David  WalterSf'Esq.  of  Bamweod  Housa. 
2.  At  Chatham,  by  the  ^Rev.  W.  H.  Drage,  Oeoxge  Ely,  Esq.  to  Susannah  BUenbdnra^  ^diil 

daughter  of  James  tleed,  Esq.*  Cominissiooer  secretary,  H.  M.  Doek-yard,  Chatham. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  GOliland  Simpson,  Esq.  of  Bu«M«de  Add  Islington,  to  Jane,  only  diUA  if 
the  late  Thomas  Horsburgh,  of  Leo  Twedale,  Nt  Bw  •  •  - 

6.  At  Thurston  Church,  in  SnlToIk,  by  the  Rev.  Wm..  WUkiiWOO,  George  Oatalcor,  liq.  of  MUdHK* 

hall,  to  Elizabeth  Harrison,  third  dani^Mer  of  Thomas  IHlkinson,  Esq.  of  Nelber.lia]l,  Sb  tilt 

said  county. 
6.  At  Weymouth,  E^ivard  SiAith  Delamain,  Bbq.  Of  'the  fl7th  Regiment,  to  Jewe  4tnii»  moaJ 

daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Wangh,  Esq.  .  .    . 

8.  At  Clapham,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Borrows,  T.  S.  Cabell,  Esq.  of  New]ngtoD<^aee^  to  AaM^dhMglM 

of  T.  O.  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Clapham  Common. 

—  By  special]  licence,  at  Lord  Arden's,  Nork,  near  Epsom,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Arthur  rJimii^I 
Sir  William  Heathcote,  Bart,  of  Hursley  Park,  in  tlie  county  of  Southampton,  to  llie  Hon.  Oai*> 
line  Frances  Perceval,  daughter  of  Lord  Arden. 

—  At  Topsham  Church,  Devon,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Marker,  Adam,  M»  of  Davfd  Ctordwi;  Xiq.  of  Abiuy* 
geldie,  N.  B.  and  Dulwich-hill,  Surrey,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Switi^  oftTrtiM 
house,  Devon. 

12.  At  Hackney,  by  the  Rev.  WilUam  Seoresby,  Isaac  Hodgson,  Seq.  'of  Leieesltr,  ti>'  Snunab  ftitb 
daughter  of  the  late  E.  L.  Maokmurdo,  Esq.  of  Clapt<m«  -    • 

15.  At  St.  George's,  Bloomsbi^7»  Robert  Gibson,  Esq.  of  Terringtoo-sqnare^  taSwaiib  yoiWfMl' 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Hill,  Esq.  of  Blaekheath. 

>-  At  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Whitehurst,  of  Ampthill,  Beds,  the  Re?,  Bebat^ 
Montgomery,  Rector  of  Holeot,  Northamptonshlzt»,  to  Jane^  daughter  of  T&omai  WUket,  Bi%  ^ 
John-street,  Bedford-row.     ...  •.-...  j 

17.  At  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  by  U»<i  B«r.  Dr.  Bldutrde,  William,  ddeet  ton  of  WHttaai  R«ir, 
of  St.  Thomas  Apostle's,  to  Sarali,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Wlodieiter,  Boq.  of 
street,  Adelphi,  and  Hawkhursti  Kent. 

—  At  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  Janieb  Whitehead,  EsJ|.  Of  SkMUi»MrMi;  toLoolea,  Meoi^daaclittc  «fi 
John  Holroyd,  Esq.  of  SuifoHc^street.  '       '   ''\ 

—  At  Wandsworth  Churdi,  Corbynn  Lloyd,  Esq.. of.  I4wnbaid»rtriet^  to  Bofly,  yoaa§a^  4MiMii| ■: 
of  John  Falconer  Atlee,  Esq.  of  WesUhall,  Wandsworth.  .  .,V 

18.  At  St.  Michael's,  Wo«dt4treet,  dtaeey  GrimaUi^  JBsq.  of  CopthalUourt,  ThiogmortMi  ^wH^  to 
Mary  Ann  Knapp,  seem  daughter  Of  Thomaa  Qebtge  KiU^p,  Ebq.  ' 

■'■     ■  l>£ATHSv '■'-'■' 

October  19.  Edward  E[nipe,  Esq.  <^Hookfield*grove,  Epsom.  id^  . 

22.  William  Entwisle,  Esq.  ^     Qf 

23.  At  Fornes,  Mrs.  Gun  Mnnro.  w-.-  •^'^ 
25.  At  Beverly  Cottage,  Putney,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cawston.         ^ 

—  At  the  house  of  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Goulty,  Brighton,  the  Rev.  ^  Begue,  in  hie  TTHh  jmt, 

—  At  his  house  in  Baker-  street,  Walter  Fawkes,  Esq.  of  Famley-haH,  iu  tlio  eouoty  ef 'VM;. 
29.  At  Walthamstow,  Essex,  Thomas  Farly  Foster,  Esq. 

—  At  Sussex-house,  Hammemaitb,  Robert,  the  Infiuit  loa  of  Robert  Maai^,  Esq. 


■  ^^^ 


..'r^. 


